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EETXOLDS,  John,  Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
and  fourth  Governor  of  Illinois,  was  born  of  Irish 
ancestrj%  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  26, 
1789,  and  brought  by  his  parents  to  Kaskaskia, 
111. ,  in  1800,  spending  the  iirst  nine  years  of  his 
life  in  Illinois  on  a  farm.  After  receiving  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  a  two  years'  course  of 
study  in  a  college  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  he  studied 
law  and  began  practice.  In  1813-13  he  served  as 
a  scout  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Indians, 
winning  for  himself  the  title,  in  after  life,  of  "The 
Old  Ranger."  Afterwards  he  removed  to 
Cahokia.  where  he  began  the  practice  of 
law,  and,  in  1818,  became  Associate  Justice  of  the 
first  Supreme  Court  of  the  new  State.  Retiring 
from  the  bench  in  1825,  he  served  two  terms  in 
the  Legislature,  and  was  elected  Governor  in 
1830,  in  1832  personally  commanding  the  State 
volunteers  called  for  service  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Two  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  (1834),  he  resigned  to  accept  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, to  which  he  had  been  elected  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  Slade,  who  had  died  in  office, 
and  was  again  elected  in  1838,  always  as  a  Demo- 
crat. He  also  served  as  Representative  in  the 
Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  and  again  in  the 
Eighteenth  (1852-54),  being  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
latter.  In  1858  he  was  the  administration  (or 
Buchanan)  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  as  opposed  to 
the  Republican  and  regular  (or  Douglas)  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  For  some  years  he  edited  a 
daily  paper  called  "The  Eagle,"  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Belleville.  While  Governor  Reynolds 
acquired  .some  reputation  as  a  "classical  scholar," 
from  the  time  spent  in  a  Tennessee  College  at 
that  early  day,  this  was  not  sustained  by  either 
his  colloquial  or  written  style.  lie  was  an 
ardent  champion  of  slavery,  and,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Rebellion,  gained  unfavorable  notori- 
ety in  consequence  of  a  letter  written  to  Jefferson 
Davis  expressing  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
"secession."  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  intense 
prejudice  and  bitter  partisanship  on  some  ques- 
tions, he  possessed  many  amiable  qualities,  as 
shown  by  his  devotion  to  temperance,  and  his 
popularity  among  persons  of  opposite  political 
opinions.  Although  at  times  crude  in  style,  and 
not  alwaj's  reliable  in  his  statement  of  historical 
facts  and  events,  Governor  Rej-nolds  has  rendered 
a  valuable  service  to  posterity  by  his  writings 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  State,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  his  own  times.  His 
best  known  works  are:  "Pioneer  History  of  Illi- 
nois" (Belleville,  1848);  "A  Glance  at  the  Crystal 


Palace,  and  Sketches  of  Travel"  (1854);  and  "3Iy 
Life  and  Times"  (1855).  His  death  occurred  at 
Belleville,  May  8,  1865. 

REYXOLDS,  John  Parker,  Secretary  and 
President  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  born 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  March  1,  1820,  and  graduated 
from  the  Miami  University  at  the  age  of  18.  In 
1840  he  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  and  soon  afterward  began  practice.  He 
removed  to  Illinois  in  1854,  settling  first  in  Win- 
nebago County,  later,  successively  in  Marion 
County,  in  Springfield  and  in  Chicago.  From 
1860  to  1870  he  was  Secretary  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and,  upon  the  creation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1871,  was  elected 
its  President,  filling  that  position  until  1888, 
when  he  resigned.  He  has  also  occupied  numer- 
ous other  posts  of  honor  and  of  trust  of  a  public 
or  semi-public  character,  having  been  President 
of  the  Illinois  State  Sanitary  Commission  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a  Commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  Chief  Grain  Inspector 
from  1878  to  1882,  and  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
State  Industrial  Exposition  Company  of  Chicago, 
from  the  date  of  its  organization  (1873)  until  its 
final  dissolution.  His  most  important  public 
service,  in  recent  years,  was  rendered  asDirector- 
in-Chief  of  the  Illinois  esliibit  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 

REYNOLDS,  Joseph  Smith,  soldier  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  at  New  Lenox,  111.,  Dec.  3,  1839; 
at  17  years  of  age  went  to  Chicago,  was  educated 
in  the  high  school  there,  within  a  month  after 
graduation  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Illinois  Volunteers.  From  the  ranks  he 
rose  to  a  colonelcy  through  the  gi'adations  of 
Second-Lieutenant  and  Captain,  and,  in  July, 
1865,  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General.  He  was 
a  gallant  soldier,  and  was  thrice  wounded.  On 
his  return  home  after  nearly  four  years'  service, 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Chicago 
University,  graduating  therefrom  and  beginning 
practice  in  1866.  General  Reynolds  has  been 
prominent  in  public  life,  having  served  as  a 
member  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  having  been  a  State  Commissioner  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition  of  1873.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  and,  in  1875.  was  elected  Senior 
Vice-Commander  of  the  order  for  the  United 
States. 

REYNOLDS,  WilUam  Morton,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Fayette  County,  Pa. ,  March  4,  1813 ;  after 
graduating  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1832,  was 
connected  with  various  institutions  in  that  State, 
as  well  as   President  of    Capital    University  at 
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Columbus,  Ohio,;  then,  coming  to  Illinois,  was 
President  of  the  Illinois  State  University  at 
Springfielil,  IS.'iT-GO,  after  which  he  became  Prin- 
cipal of  a  female  seminary  in  Chicago.  Previ- 
ously a  Lutheran,  he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1864,  and  served  several 
parishes  until  his  death.  In  his  early  life  he 
founded,  and,  for  a  time,  conducted  several  reli- 
gious publications  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  besides 
issuing  a  number  of  printed  addresses  and  other 
published  works.  Died  at  Oak  Park,  near  Chi- 
cago, Sept.  5,  1876. 

RHOADS,  (Col.)  Franklin  Lawrence,  soldier 
and  steamboat  captain,  was  born  in  Ilarrisburg, 
Pa..  Oct.  11,  1824;  brought  to  Pekin,  Tazewell 
County,  111.,  in  1836,  where  he  learned  the  print- 
er's trade,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Jlexican  War,  enlisted,  serving  to  the  close. 
Returning  home  he  engaged  in  the  river  trade, 
and,  for  fifteen  years,  commanded  steamboats  on 
the  Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  In 
April,  1861.  he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  a 
company  of  three  months'  men  attached  to  the 
Eighth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and,  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  regiment  for  the  three- 
years'  service,  was  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  soon  after  being  promoted  to  the  colo- 
nelcy, as  successor  to  Col.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  who 
had  been  promoted  Brigadier-General.  After 
serving  through  the  spring  campaign  of  1863  in 
Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  rapidly  declining  health  to  resign,  when 
he  located  in  Shawneetown,  retiring  in  1874  to 
his  farm  near  that  city.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  dying  at 
Shawneetown.  Jan.  6,  1879. 

RHOADS,  Joshua,  M.D.,  A.M.,  physician  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Pliiladelphia,  Sept.  14, 
1806;  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  also  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.,  from 
Princeton ;  after  several  years  spent  in  practice 
as  a  physician,  and  as  Principal  in  some  of  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  1839  he  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and,  in  1850,  took  charge  of  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville, 
111.,  then  in  its  infancy.  Here  he  remained  until 
1874,  when  he  retired.  Died,  February  1,  1876. 
RICE,  Edward  T.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  born  in 
Logan  County,  Ky.,  Feb.  8,  1820,  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  at  Shurtleff  College, 
after  which  he  read  law  with  John  M.  Palmer  at 
Carlinville,  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  in  1845, 
at  Hillsboro;  in  1847  was  elected  County  Recorder 


of  Montgomery  County,  and,  in  1848,  to  the  Six- 
teenth General  Assembly,  .serving  one  term. 
Later  he  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  was  Master  in  Chancery  from  1853  to 
1857,  and  the  Latter  year  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Eighteenth  Circuit,  being  re-elected  in  1861  and 
again  in  1867.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1869-70,  and,  at  the 
election  of  the  latter  year,  was  chosen  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Forty -second  Congress  as  a 
Democrat.     Died,  April  16,  1883. 

RICE,  Jolin  B.,  theatrical  manager.  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  and  Congressman,  was  born  at  Easton, 
Md.,  in  1809.  By  profession  he  was  an  actor, 
and,  coming  to  Chicago  in  1847,  built  and  opened 
there  the  first  theater.  In  1857  he  retired  from 
the  stage,  and,  in  1865,  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  re-elected 
in  1867.  He  was  also  prominent  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  measures  taken  to 
raise  troops  in  Chicago.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-third  Congress  as  a  Republican,  but, 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  died,  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  on  Deo.  6,  1874.  At  a  special  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  Bernard  G.  Caulfield  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

RICHARDSON,  William  A.,  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, bom  in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  Oct.  11, 
1811,  was  educated  at  Transylvania  LTniversity, 
came  to  the  bar  at  19,  and  settled  in  Schuyler 
County,  111.,  becoming  State's  Attorney  in  1835; 
was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature 
in  1836.  to  the  Senate  in  1838,  and  to  the  House 
again  in  1844,  from  Adams  County — the  latter 
year  being  also  chosen  Presidential  Elector  on 
the  Polk  and  Dallas  ticket,  and,  at  the  succeeding 
session  of  the  General  Assembh-,  serving  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  He  entered  the  Jlexican 
War  as  Captain,  and  won  a  Majority  through 
gallantry  at  Buena  Vista.  From  1847  to  1856 
(when  he  resigned  to  become  a  candidate  for 
Governor),  he  was  a  Democratic  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Quincy  District ;  re-entered 
Congress  in  1861,  and,  in  1863,  was  chosen 
LTnited  States  Senator  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  of  1868,  but 
after  that  retired  to  private  life,  acting,  for  a 
short  time,  as  editor  of  "The  Quincy  Herald." 
Died,  at  Quincy,  Dec.  27,  1875. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  State,  and  has  an  area  of  361 
square  miles.  It  was  organized  from  Edwards 
County  in  1841.  Among  the  early  pioneers  may 
be    mentioned    the    Evans    brothers.     Thaddeus 
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Morehouse,  Hugh  Calhoun  and  son,  Thomas 
Gardner,  James  Parker,  Cornelius  De  Long, 
James  Gilmore  and  Elijah  Nelson.  In  1820 
there  were  but  thirtj'  families  in  the  district. 
The  first  frame  houses — tlie  Nelson  and  More- 
house homesteads — were  built  in  1821,  and,  some 
years  later,  James  Laws  erected  the  first  brick 
house.  The  pioneers  traded  at  Vincennes,  but, 
in  1825,  a  store  was  opened  at  Stringtown  by- 
Jacob  May ;  and  the  same  year  the  first  school  was 
opened  at  Watertown,  taught  by  Isaac  Chaun- 
cey.  The  first  church  was  erected  by  tlie  Bap- 
tists in  1832,  and  services  were  conducted  by 
William  Martin,  a  Kentuckian.  For  a  long  time 
the  mails  were  carried  on  liorseback  by  Louis 
and  James  Beard,  but,  in  1824,  Mills  and  Whet- 
sell  established  a  line  of  four-horse  stages.  The 
principal  road,  known  as  the  "trace  road,"  lead- 
ing from  Louisville  to  Cahokia,  followed  a 
buffalo  and  Indian  trail  about  where  the  main 
street  of  Olney  now  is.  Olne}'  was  selected  as 
the  county-seat  upon  the  organization  of  the 
county,  and  a  Mr.  Lilly  built  the  first  house 
there.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  followed 
by  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  fruit- 
growing. Population  (1880),  13,545;  (1890), 
15,019;  (1900),  1G,391. 

RIDGE  FARM,  a  village  of  Vermillion  County, 
at  junction  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western 
Railroads,  174  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis;  has 
electric  light  plant,  planing  mill,  elevators,  bank 
and  two  papers.     Pop.  (1900),  933;  (1904),  1,300. 

RIDGELY,  a  manufacturing  and  mining  sub- 
urb of  the  city  of  Springfield.  An  extensive 
rolling  mill  is  located  there,  and  there  are  several 
coal-shafts  in  the  vicinity.  Population(1900), 1,169. 

RIDGELY,  Charles,  manufacturer  and  capi- 
talist, born  in  Springfield,  111. ,  Jan.  17,  1836 ;  was 
educated  in  private  schools  and  at  Illinois  Col- 
lege; after  leaving  college  spent  some  time  as  a 
clerk  in  his  father's  bank  at  Springfield,  finally 
becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  and  successively 
Cashier  and  Vice-President.  In  1870  he  was 
Democratic  candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  but 
later  has  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party. 
About  1872  he  became  identified  with  the  Spring- 
field Iron  Company,  of  which  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent for  many  years :  has  also  been  President  of 
the  Consolidated  Coal  Company  of  St.  Louis  and, 
for  some  time,  was  a  Director  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Ridgely  is  also  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Illinois  College. 

RIDGELY,  Nicholas  H.,  early  banker,  was 
born    in    Baltimore,   Md.,   April  27,   1800;   after 


leaving  school  was  engaged,  for  a  time,  in  the 
dry-goods  trade,  but,  in  1829,  came  to  St.  Louis 
to  assume  a  clerkship  in  the  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank  just  organized  there.  In 
1835  a  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  was 
established  at  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Ridgely 
became  its  cashier,  and.  when  it  went  into  liqui- 
dation, was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  to  wind 
up  its  affairs.  He  subsequently  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Clark's  Exchange  Bank  in  that  city, 
but  this  liaving  gone  into  liquidation  a  few  years 
later,  he  went  into  the  private  banking  business 
as  head  of  the  "Ridgely  Bank,"  which,  in  1866, 
became  the  "Ridgely  National  Bank,"  one  of  the 
strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  State  out- 
side of  Chicago.  After  the  collapse  of  the  inter- 
nal improvement  scheme,  Mr.  Ridgely  became 
one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  "Northern  Cross 
Railroad"  (now  that  part  of  the  Wabash  system 
extending  from  the  Illinois  river  to  Springfield), 
when  it  was  sold  by  the  State  in  1847,  paying 
therefor  §21,100.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Spring- 
field bankers  to  tender  a  loan  to  the  State  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1861.  He  was  one  of  the 
builders  and  principal  owner  of  the  Springfield 
gas-light  system.  His  business  career  was  an 
eminently  successful  one,  leaving  an  estate  at 
his  death,  Jan.  31,  1888,  valued  at  over  §2,000,000. 

RIDGWAY,  a  village  of  Gallatin  County,  on  the 
Shawneetown  Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestei-n  Railway,  12  miles  northwest  of 
Shawneetown ;  has  a  bank  and  one  newspaper. 
Pop.  (1890),  ,523;  (1900),  839;  (1903,  est),  1,000. 

RIDGWAY,  Thomas  S.,  merchant,  banker  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Carmi,  111.,  August  30, 
1826.  His  father  having  died  when  he  was  but  4 
years  old  and  his  mother  when  he  was  14,  his 
education  was  largely  acquired  through  contact 
with  the  world,  apart  from  such  as  he  received 
from  his  mother  and  during  a  year's  attendance 
at  a  private  school.  When  he  was  6  years  of  age 
the  family  removed  to  Shawneetown,  where  lie 
ever  afterwards  made  his  home.  In  1845  lie  em- 
barked in  business  as  a  merchant,  and  the  firm 
of  Peeples  &  Ridgway  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  Southern  Illinois.  In  1865  the 
partners  closed  out  their  business  and  organized 
the  first  National  Bank  of  Shawneetown,  of 
which,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Peeples  in  1875, 
Mr.  Ridgway  was  President.  He  was  one  of 
the  projectors  of  the  Springfield  &  Illinois  South- 
eastern Railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  system,  and,  from  1867  to 
1874,  served  as  its  President.  He  was  an  ardent 
and  active  Republican,  and  served  as  a  delegate 
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to  everv  State  caiul  National  Convention  of  his 
party  from  1S(kS  to  1S96.  In  1874  lie  was  v^lected 
State  Treasurer,  the  candidate  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  on  the  same  ticket  being 
defeated.  In  1870  and  1880  he  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  his  party's  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor. Tliree  times  he  consented  to  lead  the 
forlorn  hojie  of  the  Republicans  as  a  candidate 
for  Congress  from  an  impregnably  Democratic 
stronghold.  For  several  years  lie  was  a  Director 
of  the  McCorniick  Theological  Seminary,  at  Chi- 
cago, and.  for  nineteen  years,  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  resigning  in  1893.  Died,  at  Shawneetown, 
Nov.  17,  1897. 

RUiGS,  James  M.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
in  Scott  County,  111.,  April  17,  1839,  where  he 
received  a  common  school  education,  supple- 
mented by  a  partial  collegiate  course.  He  is  a 
practicing  lawyer  of  Winchester.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  Slieriff.  serving  two  years.  In  1871-72  he 
rej)resented  Scott  County  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly,  and  was 
State's  Attorney  from  1873  to  1876.  In  1882,  and 
again  in  1884,  he  was  the  successful  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Twelfth  Illinois 
District. 

KIGUS,  Scott,  pioneer,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  about  1790;  removed  to  Crawford 
County,  111,  early  in  1815,  and  represented  that 
county  in  the  First  General  As.sembly  (1818-20). 
In  182.J  he  removed  to  Scott  County,  where  he 
continueil  to  reside  until  his  death,  Feb.  24,  1872. 
HIX'AKER,  John  I.,  lawyer  and  Congressman, 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  18.  1830.  Left  an 
or|ihan  at  an  early  age.  he  came  to  Illinois  in 
1S3G,  and,  for  several  years,  lived  on  farms  in 
Sangamon  and  Jlorgan  Counties;  was  educated 
at  Illinois  and  McKendree  Colleges,  graduating 
from  tlie  latter  in  18,51 ;  in  1852  began  reading 
law  with  John  JI.  Palmer  at  Carlinville,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854.  In  August,  1862,  he 
recruited  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-.seconu 
Illinois  Volunteers,  of  whiclx  he  was  commis- 
sioned Colonel.  Four  months  later  he  was 
wounded  in  battle,  but  served  with  his  regiment 
through  the  war,  and  was  brevetted  Brigadier- 
General  at  its  close.  Returning  from  the  war  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Carlin- 
ville. Since  18.58  he  has  been  an  active  Repub- 
lican; has  twice  (1872  and  "70)  .served  his  party 
as  a  Presidential  Elector — the  latter  year  for  the 
Stateat-large — and.  in  1874,  accepted  a  nomina- 
tion for  Congress  against  William  R.  Morrison. 
largely  reducing  the  normal  Democratic  major- 


ity. At  the  State  Kepulilican  Convention  of  1880 
he  was  a  prominent,  but  unsuccessful,  candidatf 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor.  I' 
1894  he  made  the  race  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  the  Sixteenth  District  a.nd, 
although  his  opponent  was  awarded  the  certifi- 
cate of  election,  on  a  bare  majority  of  60  votes  on 
the  face  of  tlie  returns,  a  re-count,  ordered  by  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  showed  a  majority  for 
General  Rinaker,  and  he  was  seated  near  the 
close  of  the  first  session.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  1896,  but  defeated  in  a  strongh' 
Democratic  District. 

RIPLEY,  Edward  Payson,  Railway  President, 
was  born  in  Dorchester  (now  a  part  of  Boston), 
Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1845,  being  related,  on  his  mother's 
side,  to  the  distinguished  author.  Dr.  Edward 
Payson.  After  receiving  his  education  in  the 
high  school  of  his  native  place,  at  the  age  of  17 
he  entered  upon  a  commercial  life,  as  clerk  in  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  establishment  in  Boston 
About  the  time  he  became  of  age,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a 
clerk  in  the  freight  department  in  the  Boston 
oflSce,  but. a  few  years  later, assumed  a  responsible 
position  in  connection  with  the  Chicago.  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  line,  finally  becoming  General 
Agent  for  the  business  of  '  that  road  east  of 
Buffalo,  though  retaining  his  headquarters  at 
Boston.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Chicago  to  accept 
the  position  of  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  System,  with  which 
he  remained  twelve  years,  serving  successively  as 
General  Traffic  Manager  and  General  ^Manager, 
until  June  1,  1890,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
Third  Vice-President  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  line.  This  relation  was  continued 
until  Jan.  1,  1896,  when  Mr.  Ripley  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  wliich  (1899)  he  now  holds.  Mr. 
Ripley  was  a  prominent  factor  in  securing  the 
location  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  and,  in  April,  1891,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  Directors  of  tlie  Exposition,  serving  on  tlie 
Executive  Committee  and  tlie  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  and  Transportation,  being  Chair- 
man of  tlie  latter. 

RIVERSIDE,  a  suburban  town  on  the  Des 
Plaines  River  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railway,  11  miles  west  of  Chicago:  has 
handsome  parks,  several  churches,  a  bank, 
two  local  papers  and  numerous  fine  residences. 
Population  (1890),  1,000;  (1900),  1,551 

RIVERTON,  a  village  in  Clear  Creek  Town- 
ship, Sangamon  County,   at  the  crossing  of  thfi 
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Wabash  Railroad  over  the  Sangamon  River,  6;^ 
miles  east-northeast  of  Springfield.  It  has  four 
churches,  a  nursery,  and  two  coal  mines  Popu- 
lation (1880),  705;  (1890),  1,127,  (1900),  1  511 ;  (1903, 
est.),  about'-, 000. 

RITES,  John  Cook,  early  banker  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Va.,  Jlay  24, 
1795;  in  1806  removed  to  Kentuckj-,  where  he 
grew  up  under  care  of  an  uncle,  Samuel  Casey. 
He  received  a  good  education  and  was  a  man  of 
high  character  and  attractive  manners.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  was  con- 
nected, for  a  time,  with  the  Branch  State  Bank 
at  Edwardsville,  but,  about  1824,  removed  to 
Shawneetown  and  held  a  position  in  the  bank 
there;  also  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
practice.  Finally,  having  accepted  a  clerksliip 
in  the  Fourth  Auditor's  Office  in  Washington, 
he  removed  to  that  city,  and,  in  1830,  became 
associated  with  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  in  the 
establishment  of  "The  Congressional  Globe"  (the 
predecessor  of  "The  Congressional  Record"),  of 
which  he  finally  became  sole  proprietor,  so 
remaining  until  1864.  Like  his  partner,  Blair, 
although  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  life-long 
Democrat,  he  was  intensely  loyal,  and  contrib- 
uted liberally  of  his  means  for  the  equipment  of 
soldiers  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
the  support  of  their  families,  during  the  Civil 
War,  His  expenditures  for  these  objects  have 
been  estimated  at  some  §30,000.  Died,  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Md.,  April  10,  1864. 

RO.i'N'OKE,  a  village  of  Woodford  County,  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  26 
miles  northeast  of  Peoria;  is  in  a  coal  district; 
has  two  banks,  a  coal  mine,  and  one  newspaper 
Population  (1880),  3.55;  (1890),  831;  (1900),  966. 

ROBB,  Thomas  Patten,  Sanitary  Agent,  was 
born  in  Bath,  Maine,  in  1819;  came  to  Cook 
County,  111.,  in  1838,  and,  after  arriving  at  man- 
hood, established  the  first  exclusive  wholesale 
grocery  house  in  Chicago,  remaining  in  the  busi- 
ness until  1850.  He  then  went  to  California, 
establishing  himself  in  mercantile  business  at 
Sacramento,  where  he  remained  seven  years. 
meanwhile  being  elected  Maj'or  of  Tliat  city. 
Returning  to  Chicago  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  he  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Yates  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and,  while  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity,  was  instrumental  in  giving 
General  Grant  the  first  dut}-  he  performed  in  the 
office  of  the  Adjutant-General  after  his  arrival 
from  Galena.  Later,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
Inspector-General  of  Illinois  troops  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel,   having  general  charge  of    sanitary 


affairs  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
appointed  Cotton  Agent  for  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and,  still  later.  President  of  the  Board  of  Tax 
Commissioners  for  that  State.  Other  positions 
held  by  him  were  those  of  Postmaster  and  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Savannah,  Ga. ;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  publishers  of  "The  New  Era,"  a 
Republican  paper  at  Atlanta,  and  a  prominent 
actor  in  reconstruction  affairs.  Resigning  the 
Collectorship,  he  was  appointed  by  the  President 
United  States  Commissioner  to  investigate  Mexi- 
can outrages  on  the  Rio  Grande  border ;  was  sub- 
sequently identified  with  Texas  railroad  interests 
as  the  President  of  the  Corpus  Christi  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  and  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Chicago,  Texas  &  Mexican  Central  Railway,  being 
thus  engaged  until  1872.  Later  he  returned  to 
California,  dying  near  Glenwood,  in  that  State, 
April  10,  1895,  aged  75  years  and  10  months. 

ROBERTS,  William  Charles,  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  born  in  a  small  village  of  Wales, 
England.,  Sept.  23,  1832;  received  his  primary 
education  in  that  country,  but,  removing  to 
America  during  his  minority,  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1855,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1858.  After  filling  vari- 
ous pastorates  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio, 
in  1881  he  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
the  next  year  being  offered  the  Presidency  of 
Rutgers  College,  which  he  declined.  In  1887  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, which  he  still  retains.  From  1859  to  1863 
he  was  a  Trustee  of  Lafayette  College,  and,  in 
1866,  was  elected  to  a  trusteeship  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Orient,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  and  third 
councils  of  tlie  Reformed  Churches,  held  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Belfast.  Besides  occasional  sermons 
and  frequent  contributions  to  English,  Ameri- 
can, German  and  Welsh  periodicals.  Dr.  Roberts 
has  published  a  Welsh  translation  of  the  West- 
minster shorter  catechism  and  a  collection  of 
letters  on  the  great  preachers  of  Wales,  which 
appeared  in  Utica,  1868.  He  received  the  de.gree 
of  D,D.,  from  Union  College  in  1872.  and  that  of 
LL.D,,  from  Princeton,  in  1887, 

ROBISSOX,  an  incorporated  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Crawford  Courty,  25  miles  north- 
west of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  44  miles  south  of 
Paris,  111. ;  is  on  two  lines  of  railroad  and  in  the 
heart  of  a  fruit  and  agricultural  region  The 
city  has  water-works,  electric  lights,  two  banks 
and  three  weekly  newspapers  Population  (1890) 
1,387;  (1900),  1,683;  (1904),  about  2.000. 
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ROBINSON,  James  C,  lawyer  and  former 
Congressman,  was  born  in  Edgar  County,  111.,  in 
1823,  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1850.  He  served  as  a  private  during  the  Mexican 
■War,  and,  in  IsriS,  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Democrat,  as  he  was  again  in  1860,  "OO,  "70  and 
'72.  In  1864  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  attained 
considerable  distinction  as  an  advocate  in  crimi- 
nal practice.  Died,  at  Springfield,  Nov.  3,  18SG. 
ROBINSO',  John  M.,  United  States  Senator, 
Iwrn  in  Kentucky  in  1793,  was  liberally  educated 
and  became  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In  early  life 
he  -settled  at  Carmi,  111.,  where  he  married.  He 
was  of  fine  physique,  of  engaging  manners,  and 
personally  popular.  Through  his  association 
with  the  State  militia  he  earned  the  title  of 
"General."  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  John 
McLean.  His  immediate  predecessor  was  David 
Jewett  Baker,  appointed  by  Governor  Edwards, 
who  served  one  month  but  failed  of  election  bj' 
the  Legislature.  In  1834  Mr.  Robinson  was  re- 
elected for  a  full  term,  which  expired  in  1841. 
In  1843  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  upon  the  Illinois 
Supreme  bench,  but  died  at  Ottawa,  April  27,  of 
the  same  year,  within  three  months  after  his 
elevation. 

ROCHELLE,  a  city  of  Ogle  County  and  an 
intersecting  point  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railways. 
It  is  7.5  miles  west  of  Chicago,  27  miles  south  of 
Rockford,  and  23  miles  east  by  north  of  Dixon. 
It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
region,  rendering  Rochelle  an  important  ship- 
ping point.  Among  its  industrial  establish- 
ments are  water- works,  electric  lights,  a  flouring 
mill  and  silk-underwear  factory  The  city  has 
three  banks,  five  clnirches  and  three  newspapers. 
Pop.  (1890).  1,789;  (1900),  2,073;  (1903),  2.500. 

ROCHESTER,  a  village  and  early  settlement 
in  Sangamon  County,  laid  out  in  1819;  in  rich 
agricultural  district,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwe.stern  Railroad,  T/z  miles  southeast  of 
Springfield;  has  a  bank,  two  churches,  one  school, 
and  a  newspaper.     Population  (1900)   36.5 

ROCK  FALLS,  a  city  in  Whiteside  County,  on 
Rock  River  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad;  has  excellent  water-power,  a  good 
public  scliool  system  with  a  high  school,  banks 
anil  a  weekly  new.spaper.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments, barbed  wire,  furniture,  flour  and  pajier  are 
its  chief  manufactures.  Water  for  the  navigable 
feeder  of  the  Hennepin  Canal  is  taken  from  Rock 
River  at  this  point.     Pop.  (1900).  2,176. 


BOCKFORD,  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
city,  the  county -seat  of  Winnebago  County ;  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rock  River,  92  miles  west  of 
Chicago.  Four  trunk  lines  of  railroad — the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul— intersect  here.  Excellent 
water-power  is  secured  by  a  dam  across  the  river, 
and  communication  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  city  is  facilitated  by  three  railway  and  three 
highway  bridges.  Water  is  provided  from  five 
artesian  wells,  a  reserve  main  leading  to  the 
river.  The  city  is  wealthy,  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive. The  assessed  valuation  of  property,  in 
1893,  was  §6^531,235.  Churches  are  numerous  and 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  are  abundant 
and  well  conducted.  The  census  of  1890  showed 
$7,71.5,069  capital  invested  in  246  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  employed  5,223  persons  and 
turned  out  an  annual  product  valued  at  §8,888,- 
904.  The  principal  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements  and  furniture, 
though  watches,  silver-plated  ware,  paper,  flour 
and  grape  sugar  are  among  the  other  products. 
Pop.  (1880),  13,129;  (1890),  23,584;  (1900),  31,051. 
ROCKFORD  COLLEGE,  located  at  Rockford, 
111.,  incorporated  in  1847;  in  1898  had  a  faculty 
of  21  instructors  with  161  pupils.  The  branches 
taught  include  the  classics,  music  and  fine  arts. 
It  has  a  library  of  6,150  volumes,  funds  and  en- 
dowment aggregating  §50.880  and  property 
valued  at  §240,880,  of  which  §150,000  is  real 
estate. 

ROCK  ISLAND,  the  principal  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Rock  Island  County,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  182  miles  west  by  south  from  Chicago;  is 
the  converging  point  of  five  lines  of  railroad,  and 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Hennepin  Canal. 
The  name  is  derived  from  an  island  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  opposite  the  city,  3  miles  long,  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
contains  an  arsenal  and  armory.  The  river 
channel  north  of  the  island  is  navigable,  the 
southern  channel  having  been  dammed  by  the 
Government,  thereby  giving  great  water  power 
to  Rock  Island  and  Moline.  A  combined  railway 
and  highway  bridge  spans  the  river  from  Rock 
Island  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  crossing  the  island, 
while  a  railway  bridge  connects  the  cities  a  mile 
below.  The  island  was  the  site  of  Fort  Arm- 
strong during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  was  also 
a  place  for  the  confinement  of  Confederate  prison- 
ers during  the  Civil  War.  Rock  Island  is  in  a  re- 
gion of  much  picturesque  scenery  and  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  lumber,  agricultural  imple- 
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ments,  iron,  carriages  and  wagons  and  oilcloth ; 
also  five  banks  and  three  newspapers,  two  issuing 
daily  editions.     Pop.  (1890).  13,634:  (1900),  19,493. 

ROCK  ISLAA'D  COUXTY,  in  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  State  bordering  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi River  (which  constitutes  its  northvrestern 
boundary  for  more  than  60  miles),  and  having  an 
area  of  440  square  miles.  In  1816  the  Govern- 
ment erected  a  fort  on  Rock  Island  (an  island  in 
the  Mississippi,  3  miles  long  and  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide),  naming  it  Fort 
Armstrong.  It  has  always  remained  a  militarj- 
post,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  an  extensive  arsenal 
and  work-shops.  In  the  spring  of  1828,  settle- 
ments were  made  near  Port  Byron  by  John  and 
Thomas  Kinney,  Archibald  Allen  and  George 
Harlan.  Other  early  settlers,  near  Rock  Island 
and  Rapids  City,  were  J.  W.  Spencer,  J.  W.  Bar- 
riels,  Benjamin  F.  Pike  and  Conrad  Leak;  and 
among  the  pioneers  were  Wells  and  Jlichael  Bart- 
lett,  Joel  Thompson,  the  Simms  brothers  and 
George  Davenport.  The  country  was  full  of 
Indians,  this  being  the  headquarters  of  Black 
Hawk  and  the  initial  point  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  (See  Black  Hawk,  and  Black  Hawk  War.) 
By  1829  settlers  were  increased  in  number  and 
county  organization  was  effected  in  1835,  Rock 
Island  (then  called  Stephenson)  being  made  the 
county-seat.  Joseph  Conway  was  the  first 
County  Clerk,  and  Joel  Wells,  Sr.,  the  first  Treas- 
urer. The  first  court  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  John  W.  Barriels,  in  Farnhamsburg.  The 
county  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  the  soil  and 
scenery  greatly  varied.  Coal  is  abundant,  the 
water-power  inexhaustible,  and  the  county's 
mining  and  manufacturing  interests  are  very 
extensive.  Several  lines  of  railway  cross  the 
county,  afi'ording  admirable  transportation  facili- 
ties to  both  eastern  and  western  markets.  Rock 
Island  and  Moline  (which  see)  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  county,  though  there  are 
several  other  important  points.  Coal  Valley  is 
the  center  of  large  mining  interests,  and  Milan  is 
also  a  manufacturing  center.  Port  Byron  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  county,  and  has  con- 
siderable lime  and  lumber  interests,  while  Water- 
town  is  the  seat  of  the  Western  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  Population  of  the  county  (1880),  38,302; 
(1890),  41,917;  (1900),  .5.5.249. 

KOCK  ISLAND  &  PEORIA  RAILWAY,  a 
standard-guage  road,  laid  with  steel  rails,  extend- 
ing from  Rock  Island  to  Peoria,  91  miles.  It  is 
lessee  of  the  Rock  Island  &  Mercer  County  Rail- 
road, running  from  Milan  to  Cable,  111. ,  giving  it 
a  total  length  of  118  miles — with  Peoria  Terminal, 


121.10  miles.— (History.)  The  company  is  a 
reorganization  (Oct.  9,  1877)  of  the  Peoria  & 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Company,  whose  road  was 
sold  under  foreclosure,  April  4,  1877.  The  latter 
Road  was  the  result  of  the  consolidation,  in  1869, 
of  two  corporations — the  Rock  Island  &  Peoria 
and  the  Peoria  &  Rock  Island  Railroad  Compa- 
nies— the  new  organization  taking  the  latter 
name.  The  road  was  opened  through  its  entire 
length,  Jan.  1,  1872,  its  sale  under  foreclosure  and 
reorganization  under  its  present  name  taking 
place,  as  already  stated,  in  1877.  The  Cable 
Branch  was  organized  in  1876,  as  the  Rock  Island 
&  Mercer  County  Railroad,  and  opened  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  sold  under  foreclosure  in 
1877,  and  leased  to  the  Rook  Island  &  Peoria  Rail- 
road, July  1,  188.5,  for  999  years,  the  rental  for 
the  entire  period  being  commuted  at  8450,000. — 
(Financial.)  The  cost  of  the  entire  road  and 
equipment  was  53,6.54,487.  The  capital  stock 
(1898)  is  §1,500,000;  funded  debt,  §600.000;  other 
forms  of  indebtedness  increasing  the  total  capital 
invested  to  §3,181,066. 

ROCK  RIVER,  a  stream  which  rises  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Wis.,  and  flows  generally  in  a 
southerly  direction,  a  part  of  its  course  being  very 
sinuous.  After  crossing  the  northern  boundar}' 
of  Illinois,  it  runs  southwestward,  intersecting 
the  counties  of  Winnebago.  Ogle,  Lee,  Whiteside 
and  Rock  Island,  and  entering  the  Mississippi 
three  miles  below  the  city  of  Rock  Island. 
It  is  about  375  miles  long,  but  its  navigation  is 
partly  obstructed  by  rapids,  which,  however, 
furnish  abundant  water-power.  The  principal 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Rockford,  Dixon  and 
Sterling.  Its  valley  is  wide,  and  noted  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility. 

ROCKTON,  a  village  in  Winnebago  County,  at 
tlie  junction  of  two  branches  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  on  Rock  River, 
13  miles  north  of  Rockford ;  has  manufactures  of 
paper  and  agricultural  implements,  a  feed  mill, 
and  local  paper.     Pop.  (1890),  892;  (1900),  936. 

ROE,  Edward  Reynolds,  A.B.,  M.D.,  physician, 
soldier  and  author,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
June  22,  1813;  removed  with  his  father,  in  1819, 
to  Cincinnati,  and  graduated  at  Louisville  Med- 
ical Institute  in  1843 ;  began  practice  at  Anderson, 
Ind.,  but  soon  removed  to  Shawneetown,  111., 
where  he  gave  much  attention  to  geological 
research  and  made  some  extensive  natural  his- 
tory collections.  From  1848  to  "53  he  resided  at 
Jacksonville,  lectured  extensively  on  his  favorite 
science,  wrote  for  the  press  and,  for  two  years 
(1850-53),  edited  "The  Jacksonville  Journal,"  still 
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later  eiiiting  the  iiewlv  estiiblished  •Constitu- 
tionalist" for  a  few  months.  During  a  part  of 
this  {Hjriod  he  was  lecturer  on  natural  science  at 
Shurtleff  College ;  also  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  State  Legislature  on  the  geology  of  Illinois, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  passage 
of  tlie  act  establishing  the  State  Geological 
Department.  A  majority  of  both  houses  joined 
in  a  request  for  his  appointment  as  State  Geolo- 
gist, but  it  was  rejected  on  partisan  grounds — 
he,  then,  being  a  Whig.  Removing  to  Blooming- 
ton  in  18.")2,  Dr.  Roe  became  prominent  in  educa- 
tional matters,  being  the  first  Professor  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  State  Xormal  University,  and  also 
a  Tru.stee  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 
Having  identified  himself  with  the  Democratic 
party  at  this  time,  he  became  its  nominee  for 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1860,  but,  on  the  inception  of  the  war  in  1801,  he 
promptly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union,  raised 
three  companies  (mostly  Xormal  students)  which 
were  attached  to  the  Thirty -third  Illinois  (Nor- 
mal) Regiment ;  was  elected  Captain  and  succes- 
sively promoted  to  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Having  been  dangerously  wounded  in  the  assault 
at  Vicksburg,  on  May  22,  1863,  and  compelled  to 
return  home,  he  was  elected  Circuit  Clerk  by  the 
combined  vote  of  both  parties,  was  re-elected 
four  years  later,  became  editor  of  "Tiie  Bloom- 
ington  Pantagraph"  and,  in  1870,  was  elected  to 
the  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly,  where 
he  won  distinction  by  a  somewhat  notable 
humorous  speech  in  opposition  to  removing  the 
State  Capital  to  Peoria.  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illi- 
nois, serving  nine  years.  Dr.  Roe  was  a  somewhat 
prolific  author,  having  produced  more  than  a 
dozen  works  which  have  appeared  in  book  form. 
One  of  these,  "Virginia  Rose:  a  Tale  of  Illinois 
in  Early  Days,"  first  appeared  as  a  prize  serial  in 
"The  Alton  Courier"  in  18.")2.  Others  of  his  more 
noteworthy  productions  are :  "The  Gray  and  the 
Blue";  "Brought  to  Bay":  "From  the  Beaten 
Path":  "G.  A.  R. ;  or  How  She  Married  His 
Double":  "Dr.  Caldwell:  or  the  Trail  of  the 
Serpent"  ;  and  "Prairie-Land  and  Other  Poems." 
He  died  in  Chicago,  Nov   6.  1893. 

ROGERS,  (ieorge  Clarke,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Grafton  County,  N  II.,  Nov.  22,  1.S38;  but  was 
educated  in  Vermont  and  Illinois,  having  re- 
moved to  the  latter  State  early  in  life.  While 
leaching  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tlie 
bar  in  1860:  w:is  the  first,  in  1861,  to  raise  a  com- 
pany in  Lake  County  for  the  war,  wliich  was 
m1  into  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Volunteers; 


was  chosen  Second-Lieutenant  and  later  Captain ; 
was  wounded  four  times  at  Shiloh,  but  refu.sed  to 
leave  the  field,  and  led  his  regiment  in  the  final 
charge :  was  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
soon  after  commissioned  Colonel  for  gallantry  at 
Hatchie.  At  Champion  Hills  he  received  three 
wounds,  from  one  of  which  he  never  fully  re- 
covered :  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  operations 
at  Allatoona  and  commanded  a  brigade  nearly 
two  years,  including  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
retiring  with  the  rank  of  brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. Since  the  war  has  practiced  law  in  lUinois 
and  in  Kansas. 

ROGERS,  Henry  Wade,  educator,  lawyer  and 
author,  was  born  in  Central  New  York  in  1853 ; 
entered  Hamilton  College,  but  the  following 
year  became  a  student  in  Michigan  University, 
graduating  there  in  1874,  also  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  from  the  same  institution,  in 
1877.  In  1883  he  was  elected  to  a  professorship 
in  the  Ann  Arbor  Law  School,  and,  in  1883,  was 
made  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  succeeding  Judge 
Cooley,  at  the  age  of  32.  Five  years  later  he  was 
tendered,  and  accepted,  the  Presidency  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  being  the 
first  layman  chosen  to  the  position,  and  succeed- 
ing a  long  line  of  Bishops  and  divines.  The  same 
year  (1890).  Wesleyan  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association,  has  served 
for  a  number  of  years  on  its  Committee  on  Legal 
Education  and  Admi.ssion  to  the  Bar,  and  was 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Legal  Edu- 
cation. President  Rogers  was  the  General  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference  on  the  Future  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1898.  At  the  Con- 
gress held  in  1893.  as  auxiliary  to  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  he  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Reform  and  Jurisprudence,  and 
was  for  a  time  associate  editor  of  "The  American 
Law  Register,"  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  "Expert  Testimony," 
whicli  has  passed  through  two  editions,  and  has 
edited  a  work  entitled  "Illinois  Citations," 
besides  doing  mucli  other  valuable  literary  work 
of  a  similar  character. 

ROGERS,  John  Gorin,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Glasgow,  Ky..  Dec.  28,  1818,  of  English  and  early 
Virginian  ancestry ;  was  educated  at  Center  Col- 
lege, Danville,  Ky.,  and  at  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1841,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  For 
sixteen  years  he  practiced  in  his  native  town, 
and,  in  1857,  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  soon 
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attained  professional  prominence.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Cook  County  Circuit 
Court,  continuing  on  the  bench,  through  repeated 
re-elections,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
suddenly,  Jan.  10,  1887,  four  years  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  had  been 
elected. 

ROGERS  PARK,  a  village  and  suburb  9  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railways ;  has  a  bank  and  two 
weekly  newspapers ;  is  reached  by  electric  street- 
car line  from  Chicago,  and  is  a  popular  residence 
suburb.    Annexed  to  City  of  Chicago,  1893. 

ROLL,  John  E.,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Green 
Village,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1814;  came  to  Illinois  in 
1830,  and  settled  in  Sangamon  County.  He 
assisted  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  construction  of 
the  flat-boat  with  which  the  latter  descended  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans,  in  1831.  Mr. 
Roll,  who  was  a  mechanic  and  contractor,  built 
a  number  of  houses  in  Springfield,  where  he  has 
since  continued  to  reside. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  earliest 
Christians  to  establish  places  of  worship  in  Illi- 
nois were  priests  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Early 
Catholic  missionaries  were  explorers  and  histori- 
ans as  well  as  preachers.  (See  Allouez;  Bergier; 
Early  Missionaries;  Gravier;  Marquette.)  The 
church  went  hand  in  hand  witli  the  represent- 
atives of  the  French  Government,  carrying  in 
one  hand  the  cross  and  in  tlie  other  the  flag  of 
France,  simultaneously  disseminating  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  and  inculcating  loyalty  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  For  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  Catholic 
clergy  of  tlie  seventeenth  and  eigliteenth  cen- 
turies ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
early  French  settlers  and  the  natives.  They  were 
not  without  factional  jealousies,  however,  and  a 
severe  blow  was  dealt  to  a  branch  of  them  in  the 
order  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.  (See  Early  Mis- 
sionaries.) The  suksequent  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  English,  with  the  contemporane- 
ous emigration  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
French  west  of  the  Mississippi,  dissipated  many 
congregations.  Up  to  1830  Illinois  was  included 
in  the  diocese  of  ^lissouri ;  but  at  that  time  it  was 
constituted  a  separate  diocese,  under  the  episco- 
pal control  of  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rosatti.  At  that 
date  there  were  few,  if  any,  priests  in  Illinois. 
But  Bishop  Rosatti  was  a  man  of  earnest  purpose 
and  rare  administrative  ability.  New  parishes 
were     organized    as     rapidly    as    circumstances 


would  permit,  and  the  growth  of  the  church  has 
been  steady.  By  1840  there  were  thirty-one 
parishes  and  twenty  priests.  In  1896  there  are 
reported  698  parishes,  764  clergymen  and  a 
Catholic  population  exceeding  850,000.  (See  also 
Religious  Denominations. ) 

ROODHOUSE,  a  city  in  Greene  County,  21 
miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  and  at  junction  of 
three  divisions  of  the  Chicago  it  Alton  Railroad; 
is  in  fertile  agricultural  and  coal-mining  region; 
city  contains  a  flouring  mill,  grain-elevatoi-,  stock- 
yards, railway  shops,  water-works,  electric  light 
plant,  two  private  banks,  fine  opera  house,  good 
school  buildings,  one  daily  and  two  weekly 
papers.     Pop.  (1890),  2,360;  (1900),  2,351. 

ROODHOUSE,  John,  farmer  and  founder  of 
the  town  of  Roodhouse,  in  Greene  County,  111., 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  brought  to 
America  in  childhood,  his  father  settling  in 
Greene  County,  111.,  in  1831.  In  his  early  man- 
hood he  opened  a  farm  in  Tazewell  County,  but 
finally  returned  to  the  paternal  home  in  Greene 
County,  where,  on  the  location  of  the  Jackson- 
ville Division  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad, 
he  laid  out  the  town  of  Roodhouse,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  and  Kansas  City  branch 
with  the  main  line. 

ROOT,  George  Frederick,  musical  composer 
and  author,  was  born  at  Sheffield,  Mass. ,  August 
30,  1820.  He  was  a  natural  musician,  and,  while 
employed  on  his  father's  farm,  learned  to  play  on 
various  instruments.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  began  his  life-work.  Besides 
teaching  music  in  the  public  schools,  he  was 
employed  to  direct  the  musical  service  in  two 
churches.  From  Boston  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and,  in  1850,  went  to  Paris  for  purposes  of 
musical  study.  In  1853  he  made  his  first  public 
essay  as  a  composer  in  the  song,  "  Hazel  Dell, ' " 
which  became  popular  at  once.  From  this  time 
forward  his  success  as  a  song-writer  was  assured. 
His  music,  while  not  of  a  high  artistic  character, 
captivated  the  popular  ear  and  appealed  strongly 
to  the  heart.  In  1860  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Chicago,  where  he  conducted  a  musical  journal 
and  wrote  those  "war  songs"  which  created  and 
perpetuated  liis  fame.  Among  the  best  known 
are  "Rally  Round  the  Flag";  "Just  Before  the 
Battle,  Mother";  and  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp." 
Other  popular  songs  by  him  are  "Rosalie,  the 
Prairie  Flower";  "A  Hundred  Years  Ago"  ;  and 
"The  Old  Folks  are  Gone."  Besides  songs  he 
composed  several  cantatas  and  much  sacred 
music,  also  publishing  many  books  of  instruction 
and  numerous  collections  of    vocal  and  instru- 
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mental  music.  In  1872  the  University  of  Chicago 
coufcnccl  i<n  him  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  Died, 
near  Pnrtlainl,  Maine.  August  6,  18M. 

ROOTS,  Bcnajah  (Juernsey,  civil  engineer, 
and  educator,  was  born  in  Onondaga  County 
N.  Y..  April  20,  1811,  and  educated  in  the  schools 
and  academies  of  Central  Xew  York;  began 
teaching  in  1827,  and,  after  spending  a  year  at 
sea  for  the  benefit  of  liis  health,  took  a  course  in 
law  and  civil  engineering.  He  was  employed  as 
a  civil  engineer  on  the  Western  Railroad  of 
Massachusetts  until  1838,  when  he  came  to  Illi- 
nois and  obtained  employment  on  the  railroad 
projected  from  Alton  to  Shawneetown,  under 
the  "internal  improvement  system"  of  1837. 
When  that  was  suspended  in  1839,  he  settled  on 
a  farm  near  the  present  site  of  Tamaroa,  Perry 
County,  and  .soon  after  opened  a  boarding  school, 
continuing  its  management  until  1856,  when  he 
became  Principal  of  a  seminary  at  Sparta.  In 
1851  he  went  into  the  sers-ice  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  first  as  resident  engineer  in 
charge  of  surveys  and  construction,  later  as  land 
agent  and  attorney.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
introduction  of  the  graded  school  system  in  Illi- 
nois and  in  the  establishment  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Bloomington  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Champaign;  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  from  its  organization, 
and  served  as  delegate  to  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  1868.  Died,  at  his  home  in 
Perry  County,  111.,  May  9,  1888.— Philander  Keep 
(Roots),  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Tolland 
County,  Conn.,  June  4,  1838,  brought  to  Illinois 
the  same  year  and  educated  in  his  father's  school, 
and  in  an  academy  at  CarroUton  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Bloomington :  at  the  age  of 
17  belonged  to  a  corps  of  engineers  emploj'ed  on 
a  Southern  railroad,  and,  during  the  war,  served 
as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  military  roads.  Later,  he  was  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Nebraska;  in  1871  became  Chief 
Engineer  on  the  Cairo  &  Fulton  (now  a  part  of 
the  Iron  Mountain)  Railway;  then  engaged  in 
the  banking  business  in  Arkansas,  first  as  cashier 
of  a  bank  at  Fort  Smith  and  afterwards  of  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank  at  Little  Rock,  of 
which  his  brother,  Logan  H.,  was  President.— 
Lo^an  H.  (Roots),  another  son.  born  near  Tama- 
roa. Perry  County,  111.,  March  22.  1841.  was  edu- 
cated at  home  and  at  the  State  Normal  at 
Bloomington,  meanwhile  serving  as  principal 
of  a  high  school  at  Duquoin ;  in  18')2  enlisted  in 
the  Eighty-first  Illinois  Volunteers,  serving 
tlirough  the  war  and  acting  as  Chief  Commissary 


for  General  Sherman  on  the  "March  to  the  Sea," 
and  participating  in  the  great  review  in  Wash- 
ington, in  May,  186.5.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  First  Arkansas  District,  was 
elected  from  that  State  to  the  Fortieth  and 
Forty-first  Congresses  (1868  and  1870)— being,  at 
the  time,  the  youngest  member  in  that  body — and 
was  appointed  United  States  Marshal  by  Presi- 
dent Grant.  He  finally  became  President  of  the 
Merchants"  National  Bank  at  Little  Rock,  with 
wliich  he  remained  nearly  twenty  years.  Died, 
suddenly,  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  May  30, 
1893,  leaving  an  e.state  valued  at  nearly  one  and 
a  half  millions,  of  which  he  gave  a  large  share  to 
charitable  purposes  and  to  the  city  of  Little 
Rock,  for  the  benefit  of  its  hospitals  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  parks. 

ROSE,  James  A,,  Secretary  of  State,  was  born 
at  Golconda,  Pope  County,  111.,  Oct.  13,  18.50. 
The  foundation  of  his  education  was  secured  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and,  after 
a  term  in  the  Normal  University'  at  Normal,  111., 
at  the  age  of  18  he  took  charge  of  a  country 
school.  Soon  he  was  chosen  Principal  of  the 
Golconda  graded  schools,  was  later  made  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  re-elected  for  a 
second  term.  During  his  second  term  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  resigning  the  office  of 
Superintendent,  was  elected  State's  Attorney 
without  opposition,  being  re-elected  for  another 
term.  In  1889,  by  appointment  of  Governor 
Fifer,  he  became  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Pontiac  Reformatory,  serving  until  the  next 
year,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  tlie  Southern  Illinois  Peniten- 
tiary at  Chester,  which  position  he  continued  to 
occupy  until  1893.  In  1896  he  was  elected  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  Republican  ticket,  his  term 
extending  to  January,  1901. 

ROSEYILLE,  a  village  in  Warren  County,  on 
the  Rock  Island  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton A:  Quincy  Railroad,  17  miles  northwest  of 
Bushnell;  has  water  and  electric-light  plants,  two 
banks,  public  library  and  one  newspaper  Region 
agricultural  and  coal-mining.     Pop.  (1900),  1.014. 

ROSS,  Leonard  Fulton,  soldier,  born  in  Fulton 
County,  111.,  July  18,  1823;  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Illinois  College,  Jackson- 
ville, studied  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840 ; 
the  following  year  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Illinois 
Volunteers  for  the  ilexican  War,  became  First 
Lieutenant  and  was  commended  for  services  at 
Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo ;  also  performed  im- 
portant service  as  bearer  of  dispatches  for  Gen- 
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eral  Taylor.  After  the  war  he  served  six  years 
as  Probate  Judge.  In  May,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
the  war  for  the  Union,  and  was  chosen  Colonel 
of  the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Volunteers,  serving 
with  it  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky :  was  commis- 
sioned Brigadier-General  a  few  weeks  after  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  and,  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  Corinth,  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  a  division  with  headquarters  at  Bolivar,  Tenn. 
He  resigned  in  July,  1863,  and,  in  1867,  was 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  tlie  Ninth  District ;  has 
been  three  times  a  delegate  to  National  Repub- 
lican Conventions  and  twice  defeated  as  a  candi- 
'date  for  Congress  in  a  Democratic  District. 
Since  the  war  he  has  devoted  his  attention 
largely  to  stock-raising,  having  a  large  stock- 
faim  in  Iowa.  In  his  later  years  was  President 
of  a  bank  at  Lewistown,  lU.  Died  Jan.  17,  1901. 
ROSS,  (Col.)  William,  pioneer,  was  born  at 
Monson,  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  April  24,  1792; 
removed  with  his  father's  family,  in  180.5,  to 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  his 
twentieth  year,  when  he  was  commissioned  an 
Ensign  in  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  United 
States  Infantry,  serving  through  the  War  of 
1813-14,  and  participating  in  the  battle  of  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  serv- 
ice he  acted  as  drill-master  at  various  points. 
Then,  returning  to  Pittsfield,  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  blacksmithing  as  an  employer,  mean- 
while filling  some  local  offices.  In  1830,  a  com- 
pany consisting  of  himself  and  four  brothers, 
with  their  families  and  a  few  others,  started  for 
the  West,  intending  to  settle  in  Illinois.  Reach- 
ing the  head-waters  of  the  Allegheny  overland, 
they  transferred  their  wagons,  teams  and  other 
property  to  flat-boats,  descending  that  stream 
and  the  Ohio  to  Shawneetown,  111.  Here  they 
disembarked  and,  crossing  the  State,  reached 
Upper  Alton,  where  they  found  only  one  house, 
that  of  Maj.  Charles  W.  Hunter.  Leaving  their 
families  at  Upper  Alton,  the  brothers  proceeded 
north,  crossing  the  Illinois  River  near  its  mouth, 
until  they  reached  a  point  in  the  western  part  of 
the  present  county  of  Pike,  where  the  town  of 
Atlas  was  afterwards  located.  Here  they 
erected  four  rough  log-cabins,  on  a  beautiful 
prairie  not  far  from  the  Mississippi,  removing 
their  families  thither  a  few  weeks  later.  They 
suffered  the  iLsual  privations  incident  to  life  in  a 
new  country,  not  excepting  sickness  and  death 
of  some  of  their  number.  At  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  (1830-31)  Pike  County  was  estab- 
lislied,  embracing  all  that  part  of  the  State  west 


and  north  of  the  Illinois,  and  including  the 
present  cities  of  Galena  and  Chicago.  The  Ross 
settlement  became  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of 
Atlas,  laid  out  by  Colonel  Ross  and  his  associates 
in  1833,  at  an  early  day  the  rival  of  Quincy,  and 
becoming  the  second  county-seat  of  Pike  County, 
so  remaining  from  1834  to  1833,  when  the  seat  of 
justice  was  removed  to  Pittsfield.  During  this 
period  Colonel  Ross  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  county,  holding,  simultane- 
ously or  successively,  the  offices  of  Probate 
Judge,  Circuit  and  County  Clerk,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  others  of  a  subordinate  character. 
As  Colonel  of  Militia,  in  1833,  he  was  ordered  by 
Governor  Reynolds  to  raise  a  company  for  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  and,  in  four  days,  reported  at 
Beardstown  with  twice  the  number  of  men 
called  for.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  also  serving  in 
the  Senate  during  the  three  following  sessions,  a 
part  of  the  time  as  President  pro  tem.  of  the  last- 
named  body.  While  in  the  General  Assembly  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  legislation  of  great 
importance  relating  to  Military  Tract  lands. 
The  }-ear  following  the  establishment  of  the 
county-seat  at  Pittsfield  (1834)  he  became  a  citi- 
zen of  that  place,  which  he  had  the  privilege  of 
naming  for  his  early  home.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  18.56,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
of  1860,  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  Presi- 
dent the  first  time.  Beginning  life  poor  he 
acquired  considerable  property ;  was  liberal,  pub- 
lic-spirited and  patriotic,  making  a  handsome 
donation  to  the  first  company  organized  in  Pike 
County,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 
Died,  at  Pittsfield,  May  31,  1873. 

ROSSVILLE,  a  village  of  Vermillion  County, 
on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  19 
miles  north  of  Danville;  has  electric-light  plant, 
water-works,  tile  and  brick-works,  two  banks  and 
two  newspapers.     Pop.  (1890),  879;  (1900),  1,435. 

ROUNDS,  Sterling  Parker,  public  printer, 
was  born  in  Berkshire,  Vt.,  June  27,  1838;  about 
1840  began  learning  the  printer's  trade  at  Ken- 
osha, Wis. ,  and,  in  184.5.  was  foreman  of  the  State 
printing  office  at  Madison,  afterward  working  in 
offices  in  Milwaukee.  Racine  and  Buifalo,  going 
to  Chicago  in  1851.  Here  he  finally  established 
a  printer's  warehouse,  to  which  he  later  added  an 
electrotype  foundry  and  the  manufacture  of 
presses,  also  commencing  the  issue  of  "Round's 
Printers'  Cabinet,"  a  trade-paper,  which  was 
continued  during  his  life.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Garfield  Public  Printer  at 
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WasliinKton,  serving  until  1H«S"<.  wlieu  he  removed 
to  Omalia.  Neb.,  and  was  identified  with  "The 
Republican,"'  of  that  city,  until  his  death,  Dec. 
17.  IHHT. 

ROl'XTREE,  Hiram,  County  Judge,  born  in 
Kutherford  County,  N.  C,  Dec.  22,  1T94;  was 
hrought  to  Kentucky  in  infancy,  where  he  grew 
to  manhood  and  served  as  an  Ensign  in  the  War 
of  1812  under  General  Shelby.  In  1817  he  re- 
moved to  Illinois  Territory,  first  locating  in 
Madison  County,  where  he  taught  school  for  two 
years  near  Edwardsville,  but  removed  to  Faj-ette 
County  alx)ut  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
State  capital  to  Vandalia.  On  the  organization 
of  Montgomery  County,  in  1821,  he  was  appointed 
to  office  there  and  ever  afterwards  resided  at 
Hillslxiro.  For  a  number  of  years  in  the  early 
history  of  the  county,  he  held  (at  the  same  time) 
the  offices  of  Clerk  of  the  County  Commissioners 
Court,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  County 
Recorder,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Notary  Public, 
Master  in  Chancery  and  Judge  of  Probate,  besides 
that  of  Postmaster  for  the  town  of  HilLsboro.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  Enrolling  and  Engrossing 
Clerk  of  the  Senate  and  rerelected  in  1830;  served 
as  Delegate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1847,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  serving  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth General  Assemblies.  On  retiring  from 
the  Senate  (1852),  he  was  elected  Count}'  Judge 
without  opposition,  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  in  18(51,  and  again,  in  186.5,  as  the  nominee 
of  the  Republicans.  Judge  Rountree  was  noted 
for  his  .sound  judgment  and  sterling  integrity. 
Died,  at  Hillsboro.  March  4,  1873. 

KOUTT,  John  L.,  soldier  and  Governor,  wa,s 
born  at  Eddyville,  Ky.,  April  25,  1826.  brought 
to  Illinois  in  infancy  and  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Soon  after  coming  of  age  he  was 
elected  and  served  one  term  as  Sheriff  of  McLean 
County ;  in  1862  enlisted  and  became  Captain  of 
Company  E,  Ninety -fourth  Illinois  Volunteers. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  bu.siness  in  Bloom- 
ington,  and  was  api)ointed  by  President  Grant, 
successively,  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Illinois,  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  and  Territorial  Governor  of 
Colorado.  On  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a 
State,  he  was  elected  the  first  Governor  under  the 
State  Government,  and  re-elected  in  1890 — serv- 
ing, in  all,  three  years.  His  home  is  in  Denver. 
He  has  lieen  exten.sively  and  successfully  identi- 
fied with  mining  enterprises  in  Colorado. 

ROWELL,  Jonathan  H.,  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Feb.  10,  1833.     He  is  a 


graduate  of  Eureka  College  and  of  the  Law 
Department  of  the  Chicago  University.  During 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  served  three  years  as 
company  officer  in  the  Seventeenth  Illinois 
Infantry.  In  1868  he  was  elected  State's  Attor- 
ney for  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  and,  in  1880. 
was  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Fourteenth  Illinois  District  and  three  times 
reelected,  serving  until  March,  1891.  His  home 
is  at  Bloomington. 

ROWETT,  Richard,  soldier,  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  in  1830,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1851,  finally  settling  on  a  farm  near 
Carlinville,  111.,  and  becoming  a  breeder  of" 
thorough-bred  horses.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
service  as  a  Captain  in  the  Seventh  Illinois 
Volunteers  and  was  successively  promoted 
Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel :  was 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth  and 
AUatoona,  especially  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
latter  and  being  brevetted  Brigadier-General  for 
gallantry.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  his 
stock  farm,  but  later  held  the  positions  of  Canal 
Commissioner,  Penitentiary  Commissioner,  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Thirtieth  General  Assem- 
bly and  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
Fourth  (Quincy)  District,  until  its  consolidation 
with  the  Eighth  District  by  President  Cleveland. 
Died,  in  Chicago.  July  13,  1887. 

RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  located  in  Chi- 
cago; incorporated  by  act  of  March  2,  1837,  the 
charter  having  been  prepared  the  previous  year 
by  Drs.  Daniel  Brainard  and  Josiah  C.  Goodhue. 
The  extreme  financial  depression  of  the  following 
year  prevented  the  organization  of  a  faculty 
until  1843.  The  institution  was  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  eminent  practitioner, 
medical  author  and  teacher  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first 
faculty  consisted  of  four  professors,  and  the  first 
term  opened  on  Dec.  4,  1843,  with  a  class  of 
twenty -two  students.  Three  years'  study  was 
required  for  graduation,  but  only  two  annual 
terms  of  sixteen  weeks  each  need  be  attended  at 
the  college  itself.  Instruction  was  given  in  a 
few  rooms  temporarily  opened  for  that  purpose. 
The  next  year  a  small  building,  costing  between 
§3,000  and  §4,000,  was  erected.  This  was  re-ar- 
ranged and  enlarged  in  1855  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
The  constant  and  rapid  growth  of  the  college 
necessitated  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in 
1867,  the  cost  of  which  was  §70,000.  This  was 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1871,  and  another,  costing 
$54,000,  was  erected  in  1876  and  a  free  dispensary 
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added.  In  18-44  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
located  on  a  portion  of  the  college  lot,  and  the 
two  institutions  connected,  thus  insuiing  abun- 
dant and  stable  facilities  for  clinical  instruction. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Rush  College  became  the 
medical  department  of  Lake  Forest  University. 
The  present  faculty  (1898)  consists  of  95  profes- 
sors, adjunct  professors,  lecturers  and  instructors 
of  all  grades,  and  over  600  students  in  attend- 
ance. The  length  of  the  annual  terms  is  six 
months,  and  four  years  of  study  are  required  for 
graduation,  attendance  upon  at  least  three  col- 
lege terms  being  compulsory. 

RUSHVILLE,  the  county-seat  of  Schuyler 
County,  50  miles  northeast  of  Quincy  and  11 
miles  northwest  of  Beardstown ;  is  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Buda  and  Rushville  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Biu-lington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  The 
town  was  selected  as  the  county-seat  in  1826, 
the  seat  of  justice  being  removed  from  a  place 
called  Beardstown,  about  five  miles  eastward 
(not  the  present  Beardstown  in  Cass  County), 
where  it  had  been  located  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  Schuyler  County,  a  year  previous. 
At  first  the  new  seat  of  justice  was  called  Rush- 
ton,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  but  after- 
wards took  its  present  name.  It  is  a  coal-mining, 
grain  and  fruit-growing  region,  and  contains 
several  manufactories,  including  flour-mills,  brick 
and  tile  works;  also  has  two  banks  (State  and 
private)  and  a  public  library.  Four  periodicals 
(one  daily)  are  published  here.  Population 
(1880),  1,662;  (1890),  3,031;  (1900),  2,293. 

RUSSELL,  John,  pioneer  teacher  and  author, 
was  born  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  July  31,  1793,  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
State  and  at  Middlebury  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1818 — having  obtained  means  to  support 
himself,  during  his  college  course,  by  teaching 
and  by  the  publication,  before  he  had  reached  his 
30th  year,  of  a  volume  entitled  "The  Authentic 
History  of  Vermont  State  Prison. "  After  gradu- 
ation he  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Georgia ;  but, 
early  in  the  following  year,  joined  his  father  on 
the  way  to  Missouri.  The  next  five  years  he 
spent  in  teaching  in  the  "Bonhommie  Bottom" 
on  the  Missouri  River.  During  this  period  he 
published,  anonymously,  in  "The  St.  Charles  Mis- 
sourian,"  a  temperance  allegory  entitled  "The 
Venomous  Worm"  (or  "The  Worm  of  the  Still"), 
which  gained  a  wide  popularity  and  was  early 
recognized  by  the  compilers  of  school-readers  as 
a  sort  of  classic.  Leaving  this  locality  he  taught 
a  year  in  St.  Louis,  when  he  removed  to  Vandalia 
(then  the  capital  of  Illinois),  after  which  he  spent 


two  years  teaching  in  the  Seminary  at  Upper 
Alton,  which  afterwards  became  Shurtleff  College. 
In  1828  he  removed  to  Greene  Countj-,  locating 
at  a  point  near  the  Illinois  River  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Bluffdale.  Here  he  was  li- 
censed as  a  Baptist  preacher,  officiating  in  this  ca- 
pacity only  occasionally,  while  pursuing  his 
calling  as  a  teacher  or  writer  for  the  press,  to 
which  he  was  an  almost  constant  contributor 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life. 
About  1837  or  1838  he  was  editor  of  a  paper  called 
"The  Backwoodsman"  at  Grafton — then  a  part 
of  Greene  County,  but  now  in  Jersey  County — to 
which  he  afterwards  continued  to  be  a  contribu- 
tor some  time  longer,  and,  in  1841-43,  was  editor 
of  "The  Advertiser,  '  at  Louisville,  Ky.  He  was 
also,  for  several  years.  Principal  of  the  Spring 
Hill  Academy  in  East  Feliciana  Parish,  La., 
meanwhile  serving  for  a  portion  of  the  time  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  stories  and  sketches,  some 
of  which  went  through  several  editions,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  had  in  preparation  a  his- 
tory of  "The  Black  Hawk  War,"  "Evidences  of 
Christianity"  and  a  "History  of  Illinois."  He 
was  an  accomplished  linguist,  being  able  to  read 
with  fluency  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  besides  having  considerable  familiarity 
with  several  other  modern  languages.  In  1863 
he  received  from  the  University  of  Chicago  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  Died,  Jan.  2,  1863,  and  was 
buried  on  the  old  homestead  at  Bluffdale. 

RUSSELL,  Martin  J.,  politician  and  journal- 
ist, born  in  Chicago,  Dec.  20,  1845.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Col.  James  A.  Mulligan  (see  Mulligan, 
James  A. )  and  served  with  credit  as  Adjutant- 
General  on  the  staff  of  the  latter  in  the  Civil 
War.  In  1870  he  became  a  reporter  on  "The 
Chicago  Evening  Post,"  and  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  city  editor.  Subsequently  he  was 
connected  with  "The  Times,"  and  "The  Tele- 
gram" ;  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Hyde  Park  before  the  annexation  of 
that  village  to  Chicago,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  of  the  city  last  named. 
After  the  purchase  of  "Tlie  Chicago  Times"  by 
Carter  H.  Harrison  he  remained  for  a  time  on 
the  editorial  staff.  In  1894  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Chicago. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  resumed 
editorial  work  as  editor-in-chief  of  "The  Chron- 
icle," the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Chicago.     Died  June  25,  1900. 

RUTHERFORD,  Friend  S.,  lawyer  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.   25, 
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1820;  studied  law  in  Troy  and  removed  to  Illi- 
nois, settlinf?  at  Edwardsville,  and  finally  at 
Alton;  was  a  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential KU-ctor  in  IWG,  and,  in  IHIMI.  a  member  of 
lb.- National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago, 
wliicb  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 
In  September.  18G3.  he  was  commissioned  Colonel 
of  the  Ninety-seventli  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Port  Gibson  and  in 
the  operations  about  Vicksburg— also  leading  in 
the  attack  on  Arkans;is  Post,  and  subsequently 
.serving  in  Louisiana,  but  died  as  the  result  of 
fatigue  and  exposure  in  the  service,  June  20, 
isr.4.  one  week  before  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General.— Reuben  C.  (Rutherford), 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  29,  1823,  but  grew  up  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire ;  received  a  degree  in  law  when  quite 
young,  but  afterwards  fitted  himself  as  a  lec- 
turer on  pliysiology  and  hygiene,  upon  wliich  he 
lectured  extensively  in  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
other  States  after  coming  west  in  1849.  During 
185-1-55,  in  co-operation  with  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner 
and  others,  he  canvassed  and  lectured  extensively 
throughout  Illinois  in  support  of  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  donation  of  public  lands, 
by  Congress,  for  the  establishment  of  "Industrial 
Colleges"  in  the  several  States.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  lUinois,  at  Champaign, 
was  the  outgrowth  of  this  movement.  In  1856  he 
IcK'ated  at  Qvuncy.  where  he  resided  some  thirty 
years;  in  18G1,  .served  for  several  months  as  the 
fii-st  Commissary  of  Subsistence  at  Cairo;  was 
later  associated  with  the  State  Quartermaster's 
Department,  finally  entering  the  secret  service  of 
the  War  Department,  in  which  he  remained  until 
1807,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  brevet  Brigadier- 
General.  In  188(>,  General  Rutherford  removed 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  died,  June  24.  1895.— 
(icorge  Y.  (Rutherford),  another  brother,  was 
born  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  1830;  was  first  admitted  to 
the  bar.  but  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  telegraiih  lines  in  some  of  the  South- 
ern States;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
became  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  at  Springfield,  under  ex-Gov. 
John  Wood,  but  sub.sequently  "  entered  the 
Quartermaster's  service  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  Wiishington.  retiring  after  the  war  with 
tlie  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  then  returned 
to  Quincy,  111.,  wliere  he  resided  until  1872,  when 
lie  engaged  in  manufacturing  business  at  North 
ampton.  Ma.ss.,  but  finally  removed  to  California 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  failing  health.  Die.l,  at  St. 
Helena,  Cal.,  August  28,  1872. 


RUTLAXD,  a  village  of  La  Salle  County,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  25  miles  south  of  La 
Salle;  has  a  bank,  five  churclies,  school,  and  a 
newspaper,  with  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1890),  509;  (1900),  893;  (1903),  1,093. 

RUTLEDGE,  (Rev.)  William  J.,  clergyman, 
Army  Chaplain,  born  in  Augusta  County,  Va., 
June  24,  1820;  was  converted  at  the  age  of  13 
years  and,  at  21,  became  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
serving  various  churches  in  the  central  and  west- 
ern parts  of  the  State— also  acting,  for  a  time,  as 
Agent  of  the  Illinois  Conference  Female  College 
at  Jacksonville.  From  1861  to  1863  be  was  Chap- 
lain of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  Illinois  Volun- 
teers. Returning  from  the  war,  he  served  as 
pastor  of  churches  at  Jacksonville,  Bloomington, 
Quincy,  Rushville,  Springfield,  Griggsville  and 
other  points;  from  1881  to  '84  was  Chaplain  of 
the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet.  Mr. 
Rutledge  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  served  for  many  years 
as  Chaplain  of  the  order  for  the  Department  of 
Illinois.  In  connection  with  the  ministry,  he 
has  occupied  a  supernumerary  relation  since 
1885.   Died  in  Jacksonville,  April  14,  1900. 

RUTZ,  Edward,  State  Treasurer,  was  born  in 
a  village  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  May 
5,  1829 ;  came  to  America  in  1848,  locating  on  a 
farm  in  St.  Clair  County,  111. ;  went  to  California 
in  1857,  and,  early  in  1801,  enlisted  in  the  Third 
United  States  Artillery  at  San  Francisco,  serving 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  his  discharge 
in  1864,  and  taking  part  in  every  battle  in  wliich 
his  command  was  engaged.  After  his  return  in 
1865,  he  located  in  St.  Clair  County,  and  was 
elected  County  Surveyor,  served  three  consecu- 
tive terms  as  County  Treasurer,  and  was  elected 
State  Treasurer  three  times — 1872,  '76  and  '80. 
About  1892  he  removed  to  California,  where  he 
now  resides. 

RTA>',  Edward  G.,  early  editor  and  jurist, 
born  at  Newcastle  House,  County  Meatb,  Ireland, 
Nov.  13,  1810;  was  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
but  turned  his  attention  to  law,  and,  in  1830, 
came  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  teaching 
while  prosecuting  his  legal  studies;  in  1836  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  was,  for  a  time,  associated  in  practice 
with  Hugh  T.  Dickey.  In  April,  1840,  Mr.  Ryan 
assumed  the  editorship  of  a  weekly  paper  in  Chi- 
cago called  "The  Illinois  Tribune,"  wliich  lie 
conducted  for  over  a  year,  and  which  is  remem  • 
bered  chiefly  on  account  of  its  bitter  assaults  on 
Judge     John    Pearson    of     Danville,    who    had 
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aroused  the  hostility  of  some  members  of  the 
Chicago  bar  by  his  rulings  upon  the  bench. 
About  1843  Ryan  removed  to  Milwaukee,  "Wis., 
where  he  was,  for  a  time,  a  partner  of  Matthew 
H.  Carpenter  (afterwards  United  States  Senator), 
and  was  connected  with  a  number  of  celebrated 
trials  before  the  courts  of  that  State,  including 
the  Barstow-Bashford  case,  which  ended  with 
Bashford  becoming  the  first  Republican  Governor 
of  WiscDnsin.  In  18T4  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  "Wisconsin,  serving  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Madison,  Oct.  19,  1880.  He 
was  a  strong  partisan,  and,  during  the  Civil  War, 
was  an  intense  opponent  of  the  war  policy  of  the 
Government.  In  spite  of  infirmities  of  temper, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  learning 
and  recognized  legal  ability. 

RYAN,  James,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1848  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
childhood ;  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  in 
Kentucky,  and,  after  ordination,  was  made  a  pro- 
fessor in  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  at  Bardstown, 
Ky.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Illinois,  attaching 
himself  to  the  diocese  of  Peoria,  and  having 
charge  of  parishes  at  "Wataga  and  Danville.  In 
1881  he  became  rector  of  the  Ottawa  parish, 
within  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago.  In  1888  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  the  see  of  Alton,  the  prior  incumbent  (Bishop 
Baltes)  having  died  in  1886. 

SACS  AND  FOXES,  two  confederated  Indian 
tribes,  who  were  among  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Illinois  Country. 
The  Foxes  called  themselves  the  Musk-wah-ha- 
kee,  a  name  compounded  of  two  words,  signify- 
ing "those  of  red  earth."  The  French  called 
them  Ou-ta-ga-mies,  that  being  their  spelling  of 
the  name  given  them  by  other  tribes,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  "Foxes,"  and  which  was 
bestowed  upon  them  because  their  totem  (or 
armorial  device,  as  it  may  be  called)  was  a  fox. 
They  seem  to  have  been  driven  westward  from 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  by  way  of 
Niagara  and  Mackinac,  to  the  region  around 
Green  Bay,  "VVis. — Concerning  their  aUied  breth- 
ren, the  Sacs,  less  is  known.  The  name  is  vari- 
ously spelled  in  the  Indian  dialects — Ou-sa-kies, 
Sauks,  etc. — and  the  term  Sacs  is  unquestionably 
an  abbreviated  corruption.  Black  Hawk  be- 
longed to  this  tribe.  The  Foxes  and  Sacs  formed 
a  confederation  according  to  aboriginal  tradition, 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Sac  River,  near 
Green  Bay,  but  the  date  of  tlie  alliance  cannot 
be  determined.     The  origin  of  the  Sacs  is  equally 


uncertain.  Black  Hawk  claimed  that  his  tribe 
originally  dwelt  around  Quebec,  but,  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  claim,  historical  authorities 
differ  widely.  Subsequent  to  1670  the  history  of 
the  allied  tribes  is  tolerably  well  defined.  Their 
characteristics,  location  and  habits  are  described 
at  some  length  by  Father  Allouez,  who  visited 
them  in  1666-67.  He  says  that  they  were  numer- 
ous and  warlike,  but  depicts  them  as  '  'penurious, 
avaricious,  thievish  and  quarrelsome."  That 
they  were  cordially  detested  by  their  neighbors 
is  certain,  and  Judge  James  Hall  calls  them  "the 
Ishmaelites  of  the  lakes. "  They  were  unfriendly 
to  the  French,  who  attached  to  themselves  other 
tribes,  and,  through  the  aid  of  tlie  latter,  had 
well-nigh  exterminated  them,  when  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on 
terms  most  humiliating  to  the  vanquished.  By 
1718,  however,  they  were  virtually  in  possession 
of  the  region  around  Rock  River  in  IlUnois,  and, 
four  years  later,  through  the  aid  of  the  Jlascou- 
tins  and  Kickapoos,  they  had  expelled  tlie  Illinois, 
driving  the  last  of  that  ill-fated  tribe  across  the 
Illinois  River.  They  abstained  from  taking  part 
in  the  border  wars  that  marked  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  "War.  and  therefore  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  179.j.  At 
that  date,  according  to  Judge  Hall,  tliey  claimed 
the  country  as  far  west  as  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
and  as  far  north  as  Prairie  du  Chien.  They 
oflfered  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  "War  of  1813,  but  this  offer 
was  dechned,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe,  under 
the  leadership  of  Black  Hawk,  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  British.  The  Black  Hawk  War  proved 
their  political  ruin.  By  the  treaty  of  Rock  Island 
they  ceded  vast  tracts  of  land,  including  a  large 
part  of  the  eastern  half  of  Iowa  and  a  large  body 
of  land  east  of  the  Mississippi.  (See  Black  Haivk 
War;  Indian  Treaties.)  In  1843  the  Government 
divided  the  nation  into  two  bands,  removing  both 
to  reservations  in  the  farther  "West.  One  was 
located  on  the  Osage  River  and  the  other  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Nee-ma-ha  River,  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  Kansas.  From  these  reser- 
vations, there  is  Uttle  doubt,  many  of  them  have 
silently  emigrated  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  the  hoe  might  be  laid  aside  for  the  rifle, 
the  net  and  the  spear  of  the  hunter.  A  few 
years  ago  a  part  of  these  confederated  tribes 
were  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma. 

SAILOR  SPRINGS, a  village  and  health  resort 
in  Clay  County,  5  miles  north  of  Clay  City,  has 
an  academy  and  a  local  jaaper.  Population  (1900), 
419;  (1903,  est.),  550. 
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SALEM,  an  incorporated  city,  tlie  cnunty-spat 
of  Marion  County,  on  tlie  Baltimore  iV:  Ohio  Soutli- 
western  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinoi.s  and  tlie 
Illinois  Southern  Railroads,  71  miles  east  of  St. 
Louis,  and  10  miles  northeast  of  Centralia;  in 
agricultural  and  coal  district.  A  leading  indus- 
try is  the  culture,  evaporation  and  sliipment  of 
fruit.  Tlie  city  has  flour-milLs,  two  banks  and 
three  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  (1890),  1,493; 
(1900),  1.642. 

SALINE  COUNTY,  a  southeastern  county, 
organized  in  1847,  having  an  area  of  380  square 
miles.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  salt  springs 
which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  county. 
The  northern  portion  is  rolling  and  yields  an 
abundance  of  coal  of  a  quality  suitable  for  smith- 
ing. The  bottoms  are  swampy,  but  heavily 
timbered,  and  saw-mills  abound.  Oak,  hickory, 
sweet  guru,  mulberry,  locust  and  sassafras  are 
the  prevailing  varieties.  Fruit  and  tobacco  are 
e.vtensively  cultivated.  The  cUmate  is  mild  and 
humid,  and  the  vegetation  varied.  The  soil  of 
tlie  low  lands  is  rich,  and,  vrhen  drained,  makes 
excellent  farming  lands.  In  some  localities  a 
good  gray  sandstone,  soft  enough  to  be  worked, 
is  quarried,  and  millstone  grit  is  frequently  found. 
In  the  .southern  half  of  the  county  are  the  Eagle 
Mountains,  a  line  of  hills  having  an  altitude  of 
.some  4.10  to  .500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Cairo,  and  believed  by  geologists  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  upheaval  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Jlissouri  and  Arkan- 
sas. The  highest  land  in  the  county  is  864  feet 
above  sea-level.  Tradition  says  that  these  hills 
are  rich  in  silver  ore,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
in  paying  quantities.  Springs  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur  are  found  on  the  slopes.  The 
county-seat  was  originally  located  at  Raleigh, 
which  was  platted  in  1848,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Harrisburg,  which  was  laid 
out  in  18.59.  Population  of  the  county  (1880), 
1.5,940;  (1890),  19,342;  (1900),  21,085. 

SALINE  RIVER,  a  stream  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  two  branches,  both  of  which  flow 
through  portions  of  Saline  County,  uniting  in 
GalLatin  County.  The  North  Fork  rises  in  Hamil- 
ton County  and  runs  nearly  south,  while  the 
South  Fork  drains  part  of  Williamson  County, 
and  runs  east  through  Saline.  The  river  (which 
is  little  more  than  a  creek),  thus  formed,  runs 
southeast,  entering  the  Ohio  ten  miles  below 
Shawnee  town. 

SALT  MANUFACTURE.  There  is  evidence 
going  to  show  that  the  .saline  springs,  in  Gallatin 
County,  were  utilized  by  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 


ants in  the  making  of  salt  long  before  the  advent 
of  white  settlers.  There  have  been  discovered,  at 
various  points,  what  appear  to  be  the  remains  of 
evaporating  kettles,  composed  of  hardened  clay 
and  pounded  shells,  varying  in  diameter  from 
three  to  four  feet.  In  1812,  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging the  manufacture  of  salt  from  these 
springs,  Congress  granted  to  Illinois  the  use  of 
36  square  miles,  the  fee  still  remaining  in  the 
United  States.  These  lands  were  leased  by  the 
State  to  private  parties,  but  the  income  derived 
from  them  was  comparatively  small  and  fre- 
quently difficult  of  collection.  The  workmen 
were  mostly  slaves  from  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, who  are  especially  referred  to  in  Article  VI., 
Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  1818.  The  salt 
made  brought  S-5  per  100  pounds,  and  was  shipped 
in  keel-boats  to  various  points  on  the  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  while 
many  purchasers  came  hundreds  of  miles  on 
horseback  and  carried  it  away  on  pack  animals. 
In  1827.  the  State  treasury  being  empty  and  the 
General  Assembly  having  decided  to  erect  a  peni- 
tentiary at  Alton,  Congress  was  petitioned  to 
donate  these  lands  to  the  State  in  fee,  and  per- 
mission was  granted  "to  sell  30,000  acres  of  the 
Ohio  Salines  in  GaUatin  County,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  to  such  purposes  as  the  Legislature 
might  by  law  direct."  The  sale  was  made,  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds  set  apart  for  the  building  of 
the  penitentiary,  and  one-half  to  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  and  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  The  manufactm-e  of  salt  was  carried 
on,  however — for  a  time  by  lessees  and  subse- 
quently by  owners — until  1873,  about  which  time 
it  was  abandoned,  chiefly  because  it  had  ceased 
to  be  profitable  on  account  of  competition  with 
other  districts  possessing  superior  facilities. 
Some  salt  was  manufactured  in  Vermilion  County 
about  1834.  The  manufacture  has  been  success- 
fully carried  on  in  recent  years,  from  the  product 
of  artesian  wells,  at  St.  John,  in  Perry  County. 

SANDOVAL,  a  village  of  Marion  County,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  6  miles  north  of  Centralia.  The 
town  has  coal  mines  and  some  manufactures, 
with  banks  and  one  newspaper.  Population 
(1880),  .56-4;   (1890).  8.34;  (1900),  1,258. 

SANDSTONE.  The  quantity  of  sandstone  quar- 
ried in  Illinois  is  comparatively  insignificant,  its 
value  being  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  output  of  the  entire  country. 
In  1890  the  State  ranked  twenty-fifth  in  the  list 
of  States  producing  this  mineral,  the  total  value 
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of  the  stone  quarried  being  but  617,896,  repre- 
senting 141,605  cubic  feet,  taken  from  ten  quar- 
ries, which  emplo3'ed  forty-six  hands,  and  had  an 
aggregate  capital  invested  of  §49,400. 

SANDWICH,  a  city  in  De  Kalb  County,  incor- 
porated in  187;!,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  58  miles  southwest  of  Chicago. 
Tlie  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements,  hay-presses,  corn-shell- 
ers,  pumps  and  wind-mills.  Sandwich  has  two 
private  banks,  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly 
papers.  Pop.  (1890),  3,516;  (1900),  2,530:  (1903), 
2,865. 

SANGAMOIV  COUNTY,  a  central  county, 
organized  under  act  of  June  30,  1821,  from  parts 
of  Bond  and  Madison  Counties,  and  embracing 
the  present  counties  of  Sangamon,  Cass,  Menard, 
Mason,  Tazewell.  Logan,  and  parts  of  Morgan, 
McLean,  Woodford,  Marshall  and  Putnam.  It 
was  named  for  the  river  flowing  through  it. 
Though  reduced  in  area  somewhat,  four  years 
later,  it  extended  to  the  Illinois  River,  but  was 
reduced  to  its  present  limits  by  the  setting  apart 
of  Menard,  Logan  and  Dane  (now  Christian) 
Counties,  in  1839.  Henry  Funderburk  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  white  settler,  arriving 
there  in  1817  and  locating  in  what  is  now  Cotton 
Ilill  Township,  being  followed,  the  next  year,  by 
William  Drennan,  Joseph  Dodds,  James  McCoy, 
Robert  Pulliam  and  others.  John  Kelly  located 
on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Springfield  in 
1818,  and  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  selection 
of  that  place  as  the  temporary  seat  of  justice  in 
1821.  Other  settlements  were  made  at  Auburn, 
Island  Grove,  and  elsewhere,  and  population 
began  to  flow  in  rapidly.  Remnants  of  the  Potta- 
watomie and  Kickapoo  Indians  were  still  there, 
but  soon  moved  north  or  west.  County  organi- 
zation was  effected  in  1831,  the  first  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  being  composed  of  Wil- 
liam Drennan,  Zachariah  Peter  and  Samuel  Lee. 
John  Reynolds  (afterwards  Governor)  held  the 
first  term  of  Circuit  Court,  with  John  Taylor, 
Sheriff;  Henry  Starr,  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and 
Charles  R.  Matheny,  Circuit  Clerk.  A  United 
States  Land  Office  was  established  at  Springfield 
in  1833,  with  Pascal  P.  Enos  as  Receiver,  the 
first  sale  of  lands  taking  place  the  same  year. 
The  soil  of  Sangamon  County  is  exuberantly  fer- 
tile, with  rich  underlying  deposits  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  is  mined  in  large  quantities.  The 
chief  towns  are  Springfield,  Auburn,  Riverton, 
lUiopolis  and  Pleasant  Plains.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  800  square  miles.  Population  (1880), 
52,894;  (1890),  61,195;  (1900),  71,593. 


SAMUMON  RIVER,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  North  and  South  Forks,  of  which  the  former 
is  the  longer,  or  main  branch.  The  North  Fork 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Champaign  County, 
whence  it  runs  southwest  to  the  city  of  Decatur, 
thence  westward  tlirougli  Sangamon  County, 
forming  the  north  boundary  of  Christian  County, 
and  emptying  into  the  Illinois  River  about  9  miles 
above  Beardstown.  The  Sangamon  is  nearly  340 
miles  long,  including  the  North  Fork.  The 
South  Fork  flows  througli  Christian  County,  and 
joins  the  North  Fork  about  6  miles  east  of 
Springfield.  In  the  early  history  of  the  State  the 
Sangamon  was  regarded  as  a  navigable  stream, 
and  its  improvement  was  one  of  the  measures 
advocated  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1833,  when  lie 
was  for  the  first  time  a  candidate  (though  unsuc- 
cessfully) for  the  Legislature.  In  the  spring  of 
1833  a  small  steamer  from  Cincinnati,  caUed  the 
"Talisman,"  ascended  the  river  to  a  point  near 
Springfield.  Tlie  event  was  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicing  by  the  people,  but  the  vessel 
encountered  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
the     river    that     the     experiment     was     never 


SANGAMOIV  &  MORGAN  RAILROAD.  (See 
Wabash  Railroad.) 

SANGER,  Lorenzo  P.,  railway  and  canal  con- 
tractor, was  born  at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  March  3, 
1809 ;  brought  in  childhood  to  Livingston  County. 
N.  Y.,  where  his  father  became  a  contractor  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  the  son  also  being  employed  upon 
the  same  work.  The  latter  subsequently  became 
a  contractor  on  tlie  Pennsylvania  Canal  on  his 
own  account,  being  known  as  "the  boy  contract- 
or." Then,  after  a  brief  experience  in  mercantile 
business,  and  a  year  spent  in  the  construction  of  a 
canal  in  Indiana,  in  1836  he  came  to  Illinois,  and 
soon  after  became  an  extensive  contractor  on  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  having  charge  of  rock 
excavation  at  Lockport.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  Rock  River  improvement  scheme,  and 
interested  in  a  line  of  stages  between  Chicago 
and  Galena,  which,  having  been  consolidated 
with  the  line  managed  by  the  firm  of  Fink  & 
Walker,  finally  became  the  Northwestern  Stage 
Company,  extending  its  operations  throughout 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Missouri— Mr.  Sanger  having  charge  of  the 
Western  Division,  for  a  time,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  In  1851  he  became  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Sanger,  Camp  &  Co. ,  contractors  for  the 
construction  of  the  Western  (or  Illinois)  Division 
of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  (now  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio    Southwestern)    Railway,    upon    which    he 
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was  omployed  for  several  years.  Other  works 
with  which  he  was  connected  were  the  North 
Mis.souri  Railroad  and  the  construction  of  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  as  member  of  the 
firm  of  Sanger  &  Casey,  for  a  time,  also  lessees  of 
convict  labor.  In  1863  Mr.  Sanger  received  from 
Governor  Yates,  by  request  of  President  Lincoln, 
a  commission  as  Colonel,  and  was  assigned  to 
staff  duty  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  After 
the  war  he  became  largelj'  interested  in  stone 
quarries  ad  jacent  to  Joliet;  also  had  an  e.xtensive 
contract,  from  the  City  of  Chicago,  for  deepening 
the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  Died,  at  Oakland, 
Cal.,  March  23,  187."),  whitlier  he  had  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.— James  Youn^  (Sanger), 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Sutton, 
Vt.,  March  14,  1814;  in  boyhood  spent  some  time 
in  a  large  mercantile  establishment  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  later  being  associated  with  his  father  and 
elder  brother  in  contracts  on  the  Erie  Canal  and 
similar  works  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana. At  the  age  of  22  he  came  with  liis  father's 
family  to  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  where  they  estab- 
lislied  a  large  supply  store,  and  engaged  in 
bridge-building  and  similar  enterprises.  At  a 
later  period,  in  connection  with  his  father  and 
his  brotlier,  L.  P.  Sanger,  he  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal — the  aqueduct  at  Ottawa  and 
the  locks  at  Peru  being  constructed  by  them. 
About  18.50  the  Construction  Company,  of  which 
he  anil  his  brother,  L.  P.  Sanger,  were  leading 
niemlicrs,  undertook  the  construction  of  the  Ohio 
&  Mississippi  (now  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest- 
ern) Riiilroad,  from  St.  Louis  to  Vincennes,  Ind., 
and  were  prominently  identified  with  other  rail- 
road enterprises  in  Southern  Illinois,  Missouri  and 
California.  Died,  July  3,  1867.  when  consum- 
mating arrangements  for  the  performance  of  a 
large  contract  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

SAXIT.VRY  COMMISSION.  (See  niinois  San- 
itar!,<:,nn„hsinn.) 

S.VMTARV  IHSTRK'T  OF  CHICAGO.  (See 
Chicdni)  Drainagi'  Canal.) 

SAUGAXASH,  the  Indian  name  of  a  half-breed 
known  as  Capt.  Billy  Caldwell,  the  son  of  a 
British  oflScer  and  a  Pottawatomie  woman,  born 
in  Canada  about  1780;  received  an  education 
from  the  Jesuits  at  Detroit,  and  was  able  to 
speak  and  write  English  and  French,  besides 
several  Indian  dialects;  was  a  friend  of  Tecura- 
seh"s  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  liis  life,  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  whites.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  Chicago  about  1820,  and,  in  1826, 
was  a  .lustice  of  the  Peace,  while  nominally  a 


subject  of  Great  Britain  and  a  Chief  of  the  Otta- 
was  and  Pottawatomies.  In  1828  the  Govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  his  services,  built  for 
him  the  first  frame  house  ever  erected  in  Chicago, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  departure  with  his 
tribe  for  Council  Bluffs  in  1836.  By  a  treaty, 
made  Jan.  2,  1830,  reservations  were  granted  by 
the  Government  to  Sauganash,  Shabona  and 
other  friendly  Indians  (see  Shabona).  and  1,240 
acres  on  the  North  Branch  of  Chicago  River  set 
apart  for  Caldwell,  which  he  sold  before  leaving 
the  country.  Dieil,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
Sept.  28,  1841. 

SAVAGE,  Georsre  S.  F.,  D.D.,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Cromwell,  Conn.,  Jan.  29,  1817;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1844;  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  New  Haven,  graduating  in  1847; 
was  ordained  a  home  missionary  the  same  year 
and  spent  twelve  years  as  pastor  at  St.  Charles, 
111.,  for  four  years  being  corresponding  editor  of 
"The  Prairie  Herald"  and  "The  Congregational 
Herald."  For  ten  years  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and.  during  the  Civil 
War,  was  engaged  in  sanitary  and  religious  work 
in  the  army.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  Western 
Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Publishing 
Society,  remaining  two  years,  after  which  he  be- 
came Financial  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  has  also  been  a  Director 
of  the  institution  since  1854,  a  Trustee  of  Beloit 
College  since  1850,  and,  for  several  years,  editor 
and  publisher  of  "The  Congregational  Review." 

SAVANNA,  a  city  in  Carroll  County,  situated 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Northern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railways;  is  10  miles  west  of  Mount 
Carroll  and  about  20  miles  north  of  Clinton, 
Iowa.  It  is  an  important  shipping-point  and  con- 
tains several  manufactories  of  machinery,  lumber, 
flour,  etc.  It  has  two  State  banks,  a  public 
library,  churches,  two  graded  schools,  township 
high  school,  and  two  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers.    Pop.  (1890),  3,097;  (1900),  3.325. 

SAYBROOK,  a  village  of  McLean  County,  on 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad,  26  miles  east 
of  Bloomington;  district  agricultural;  ccunty 
fairs  lield  here;  the  town  has  two  banks  and  two 
newspapers.     Pop.  (1890),  851;  (1900),  879. 

SCATES,  Walter  Bennett,  jurist  and  soldier, 
was  born  at  South  Boston,  Halifax  County,  Va. , 
Jan.  18,  1808;  was  taken  in  infancy  to  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky.,  where  he  resided  until  1831,  having 
meanwhile  learned  the  printer's  trade  at  Nash- 
ville and  studied  law  at  Louisville.  In  1831  he 
removed    to    Frankfort,   Franklin    County,  lU., 
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where,  for  a  time,  he  was  County  Surveyor.  In 
1836,  having  been  appointed  Attorney-General, 
he  removed  to  Vandalia,  then  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, but  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
to  accept  the  judgeship  of  the  Tliird  Judicial 
Circuit,  and  tool;;  up  his  residence  at  Shawnee- 
town.  In  1841  he  was  one  of  five  new  Judges 
added  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  the  others 
being  Sidney  Breese,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Thomas  Ford  and  Samuel  H.  Treat.  In  that 
year  he  removed  to  Mount  "Vernon,  Jefferson 
County,  and,  in  January,  1847,  resigned  his  seat 
upon  the  bench  to  resume  practice.  The  same 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  Cliairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  In  June,  1854.  he  again  took  a  seat 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  being  chosen  to 
succeed  Lyman  Trumbull,  but  resigned  in  May, 
18.57,  and  resumed  practice  in  Chicago.  In 
1863  lie  volunteered  in  defense  of  the  Union, 
received  a  Major's  commission  and  was  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  McClernand ;  was 
made,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  and  mustered 
out  in  January,  1866.  In  Jul}',  1866,  President 
Johnson  appointed  him  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Chicago,  which  position  he  filled  until  July  1, 
1869,  when  he  was  removed  by  President  Grant, 
during  the  same  period,  being  ex-oflScio  custodian 
of  United  States  funds,  the  office  of  Assistant 
Treasurer  not  having  been  then  created.  Died, 
at  Evanston,  Oct.  26,  1886. 

SCAMMON,  Jonathan  Youn^,  lawyer  and 
banker,  was  born  at  Whitefield,  Maine,  July  27, 
1812;  after  graduating  at  Waterville  (now  Colby) 
University  in  1831,  he  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Hallowell,  in  1835  remov- 
ing to  Chicago,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  After  a  year  spent  as  deputy  in  the 
office  of  the  Circuit  Clerk  of  Cook  County,  during 
which  he  prepared  a  revision  of  the  Ilhnois  stat- 
utes, he  was  appointed  attorney  for  the  State 
Bank  of  Illinois  in  1837,  and,  in  1839,  became 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  office  he 
lield  until  1845.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  associ- 
ated with  several  prominent  lawyers,  his  first 
legal  firm  being  that  of  Scammon,  McCagg  & 
Fuller,  which  was  continued  up  to  the  fire  of 
1871.  A  large  operator  in  real  estate  and  identi- 
fied with  many  enterprises  of  a  public  or  benevo- 
lent character,  his  most  important  financial 
venture  was  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  con- 
ducted an  extensive  banking  business  for  many 
years,  and  of  which  he  was  the  President  and 
leading  spirit.     As  a  citizen  he  was  progressive, 


public-spirited  and  hberal.  He  was  one  of  the 
main  promoters  and  organizers  of  the  old  Galena 
&  Chicago  Union  Railway,  the  first  railroad  tc 
run  west  from  Lake  Michigan ;  was  also  promi- 
nently identified  %vith  the  founding  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  school  system,  a  Trustee  of  the  (old) 
Chicago  University,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  of  the  Cliicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Chicago  Astro- 
nomical Society  —  being  the  first  President 
of  the  latter  body.  He  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
830,000,  the  Fort  Dearborn  Observatory,  in 
which  he  caused  to  be  placed  the  most  power- 
ful telescope  which  had  at  that  time  been  brought 
to  the  West.  He  also  maintained  the  observatory 
at  his  own  expense.  He  was  the  pioneer  of 
Swedenborgianism  in  Chicago,  and,  in  politics,  a 
staunch  Wliig,  and,  later,  an  ardent  Republican. 
In  1844  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  "The  Chi- 
cago American."  a  paper  designed  to  advance 
the  candidacy  of  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency ; 
and,  in  1872,  when  "The  Chicago  Tribune" 
espoused  the  Liberal  Republican  cause,  he  started 
"The  Inter-Ocean"  as  a  Republican  organ,  being, 
for  some  time,  its  sole  proprietor  and  editor-in- 
chief.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  the  homeopathic  system  of  medicine 
in  Chicago,  and  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  founding  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
and  the  Halmemann  Hospital,  being  a  Trustee  in 
both  for  many  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  he  secured  the  passage  of  many 
important  measures,  among  them  being  legisla- 
tion looking  toward  the  bettering  of  the  currency 
and  the  banking  system.  He  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  but  lost  most  of  it  by  the  fire  of 
1871  and  the  panic  of  1873.  Died,  in  Chicago, 
March  17,  1890. 

SCARRITT,  Nathan,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, came  to  Edwardsville,  111. ,  in  1820,  and, 
in  1821,  located  in  Scarritfs  Prairie,  Madison 
County.  His  sons  afterward  became  influential 
in  business  and  Methodist  church  circles.  Died. 
Dec.  13,  1847. 

SCENERY,  NATURAL.  Notwithstanding  the 
uniformity  of  surface  which  characterizes  a 
country  containing  no  mountain  ranges,  but 
which  is  made  up  largely  of  natural  prairies, 
there  are  a  number  of  locaHties  in  Illinois  where 
scenery  of  a  picturesque,  and  even  bold  and 
rugged  character,  may  be  found.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  features  is  produced  by  a 
spur  or  low  range  of  hills  from  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains of  Missouri,  projected  across  the  southern 
part  of   the  State  from  the  vicinity  of    Grand 
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To«-er  in  Jat-kson  CVmiity,  llinjugli  the  northern 
part  of  Union,  anJ  througli  jwrtions  of  'William- 
son, Johnson,  Saline.  Pope  ami  Hardin  Counties. 
CranJ  Tower,  the  initial  i)oint  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  is  an  isolated  clilT  of  limestone, 
standing  out  in  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  forming  an  island  nearly  100  feet  above  low- 
water  level.  It  has  heen  a  conspicuous  landmark 
for  navigators  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Missi.ssippi.  "Fountain  Bluff."  a  few  miles 
above  Grand  Tower,  is  another  conspicuous  point 
immediately  on  the  river  bank,  formed  by  some 
i.-xilated  hills  about  three  miles  long  by  a  mile 
and  a  lialf  wide,  which  iiave  withstood  the  forces 
that  excavated  the  valley  now  occupied  by  the 
Mississippi.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  lower 
end  of  tills  hill,  with  a  low  valley  between  them, 
is  a  smaller  eminence  known  as  the  ''Devil's 
Bake  Oven.''  The  main  chain  of  bluffs,  known 
as  the  "Back  Bone,"  is  about  five  miles  from  the 
river,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  nearh'  700  feet 
above  low-tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico,  or  more 
than  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  at 
Cairo.  "Bald  Knob"  is  a  very  prominent  inland 
bluff  promontory  near  Alta  Pass  on  the  line  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroatl,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Union  County,  with  an  elevation  above  tide- 
water of  fW.")  feet.  The  highest  point  in  this 
range  of  hills  is  reached  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Pope  County — the  elevation  at  that  point  (as 
ascertained  by  Prof.  Rolfe  of  the  State  University 
at  Champaign)  being  1.04G  feet. — There  is  some 
striking  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grafton 
between  Alton  and  the  moutli  of  the  Illinois,  as 
well  as  some  distance  up  the  latter  stream — 
though  the  landscape  along  the  middle  section  of 
the  Illinois  is  generally  monotonous  or  only 
gently  undulating,  except  at  Peoria  and  a  few 
otlier  jKjints,  where  bluffs  rise  to  a  considerable 
height.  On  the  Upper  Illinois,  beginning  at 
Peru,  the  scenery  again  becomes  picturesque, 
including  the  celebrated  "Starved  Rock,"  the 
site  of  La  Salle's  Fort  St.  Louis  (which  see). 
This  Tock  rises  to  a  perpendicular  height  of 
about  1'25  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  river  at  the 
ordinary  stage.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
about  four  miles  below  Ottawa,  is  "Buffalo 
Rock,"  an  isolated  ridge  of  rock  about  two  miles 
long  by  forty  to  sixty  rods  wide,  evidentlj-  once 
an  island  at  a  period  when  the  Illinois  River 
occupied  the  whole  valley.  Additional  interest 
is  given  to  both  these  localities  by  their  associ- 
ation with  early  hi.story.  Deer  Park,  on  the  Ver- 
milion River— some  two  miles  from  where  it 
empties  into  the  Illinois,   just    below  "Starved 


Hock" — is  a  peculiar  grotto-like  formation, caused 
by  a  ravine  which  enters  the  Vermilion  at  this 
point.  Ascending  this  ravine  from  its  mouth, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  between  almost  perpen 
dicular  walls,  the  road  terminates  abruptly  at  a 
dome-like  overhanging  rock  which  widens  at  this 
point  to  about  150  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
with  a  height  of  about  75  feet.  A  clear  spring 
of  water  gushes  from  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  beautiul  water-fall 
pours  from  the  cliffs  into  a  little  lake  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chasm.  There  is  much  other  striking 
scenery  higher  up.  on  both  the  Illinois  and  Fox 
Rivers. — A  point  which  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  earliest  explorers  in  this  region  was  Moimt 
Joliet.  near  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  St.  Cosme  in  1698,  and  has  been 
variouslj-  known  as  Mon jolly,  Mont  JoUe,  Mount 
Juliet,  and  Mount  Joliet.  It  had  an  elevation,  in 
early  times,  of  about  30  feet  with  a  level  top 
1,300  by  225  feet.  Prof.  O.  H.  Marshall,  in  "The 
American  Antiquarian,"  expresses  the  opinion 
that,  originally,  it  was  an  island  in  the  river, 
which,  at  a  remote  period,  swept  down  the  valley 
of  the  Des  Plaines.  Mount  Joliet  was  a  favorite 
rallying  point  of  Illinois  Indians,  who  were 
accustomed  to  hold  their  councils  at  its  base. — 
The  scenery  along  Rock  River  is  not  striking 
from  its  boldness,  but  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  early  explorers  by  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
its  groves,  tindulating  plains  and  sheets  of  water. 
The  highest  and  most  abrupt  elevations  are  met 
with  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  near  the  Wisconsin 
State  line.  Pilot  Knob,  a  natural  mound  about 
three  miles  south  of  Galena  and  two  miles  from 
the  Mississippi,  has  been' a  landmark  well  known 
to  tourists  and  river  men  ever  since  the  Upper 
Jlississippi  began  to  be  navigated.  Towering 
above  the  surrounding  bluffs,  it  reaches  an  alti- 
tude of  some  430  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
Fever  River.  A  chain  of  some  half  dozen  of  these 
mounds  extends  some  four  or  five  miles  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  Pilot  Knob,  "Waddel's  and 
Jackson's  Mounds  being  conspicuous  among 
them.  There  are  also  some  castellated  rocks 
around  the  city  of  Galena  which  are  very  strik- 
ing. Charles  Mound,  belonging  to  the  system 
already  referred  to,  is  believed  to  be  the  highest 
elevation  in  the  State.  It  stands  near  the  Wis 
consin  State  line,  and,  according  to  Prof.  Rolfe, 
has  an  altitude  of  314  feet  above  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  at  Scales'  Mound  Station,  and,  1,257 
feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SCHAUMBERG,     a     village     in     Schaumberg 
Township,  Cook  County.     Population.  573 
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SCHXEIDER,  George,  journalist  and  banker, 
was  born  at  Pirmasens,  Bavaria,  Dec.  13,  1833. 
Being  sentenced  to  death  for  his  participation  in 
the  attempted  rebellion  of  1848.  he  escaped  to 
America  in  1849,  going  from  New  York  to  Cleve- 
land, and  afterwards  to  St.  Louis.  There,  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother,  he  established  a  German 
daily — "The  >few  Era" — which  was  intensely 
anti-slavery  and  exerted  a  decided  political  influ- 
ence, especially  among  persons  of  German  birth. 
In  1851  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  became 
editor  of  "The  Staats  Zeitung,"  in  which  he 
vigorously  opposed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  on 
its  introduction  by  Senator  Douglas.  His  attitude 
and  articles  gave  such  offense  to  the  partisan 
friends  of  this  measure,  that  "The  Zeitung"  was 
threatened  with  destruction  by  a  mob  in  18.5.5. 
He  early  took  advanced  ground  in  opposition  to 
slavery,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
Anti-Nebraska  editors,  held  at  Decatur  in  1856, 
and  of  the  first  Republican  State  Convention,  held 
at  Bloomington  the  same  year,  as  well  as  of  the 
National  Republican  Conventions  of  1856  and 
1860,  participating  in  the  nomination  of  both 
Jolm  C.  Fremont  and  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency.  In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Union  Defense  Committee,  and  was 
appointed,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  Consul-Geueral  at 
Elsinore,  Denmark.  Returning  to  America  in 
1863,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  "Tlie  Staats 
Zeitung"  and  was  appointed  the  first  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  Chicago  District.  On 
retiring  from  this  office  he  engaged  in  banking, 
subsequently  becoming  President  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Illinois,  with  which  he  was  associated 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1877  President 
Hayes  tendered  him  the  ministry  to  Switzerland, 
which  he  declined.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dential Elector  for  the  State-at-large,  also  serving 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee. 

SCHOFIELD,  John  McAlUster,  Major-General, 
was  born  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept  29, 
1831;  brought  to  Bristol,  Kendall  County,  111.,  in 
1843,  and,  two  years  later,  removed  to  Freeport ; 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, in  1853,  as  classmate  of  Generals  McPherson 
and  Sheridan ;  was  assigned  to  the  artillery  ser- 
vice and  served  two  years  in  Florida,  after  which 
he  spent  five  years'  (1855-60)  as  an  instructor  at 
West  Point.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
he  was  on  leave  of  absence,  acting  as  Professor 
of  Physics  in  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis,  but,  waiving  his  leave,  he  at  once  returned 
to  duty  and  was    appointed    mustering  officer; 


then,  by  permission  of  the  War  Department, 
entered  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers  as  Major, 
serving  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Lyon  in  the 
early  battles  in  Missom-i,  including  Wilson's 
Creek.  His  subsequent  career  included  the 
organization  of  the  Missoui-i  State  Militia  (1863), 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  in  South- 
west Missouri,  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri  and  Oliio,  participation  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  co-operation  with  Sher- 
man in  the  capture  of  the  rebel  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  in  North  Carolina — his  army  having 
been  transferred  for  this  purpose,  from  Tennessee 
by  way  of  Washington.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  went  on  a  special  mission  to  Mexico 
to  investigate  the  French  occupation  of  that 
country ;  was  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  Potomac,  and  served  as  Secretary  of  War,  by 
appointment  of  President  Johnson,  from  June, 
1868,  to  March,  1869.  On  retiring  from  the  Cabi- 
net he  was  commissioned  a  full  Major-General 
and  held  various  Division  and  Department  com- 
mands until  1886,  when,  on  the  death  of  General 
Sherman,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Army,  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 
He  was  retired  under  the  age  limit,  Sept.  39, 
1895.     His  present  home  is  in  Washington. 

SCHOLFIELD,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Clark 
County,  111. ,  in  1834 ;  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  in  the  common  schools  during  boy- 
hood, meanwhile  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches  through  toilsome  application  to 
text-books  without  a  preceptor.  At  the  age  of 
20  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
graduating  two  years  later,  and  beginning  prac- 
tice at  ^Marshall,  111.  He  defrayed  his  expenses 
at  the  law  school  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
a  small  piece  of  land  to  which  he  had  fallen  heir. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  State's  Attorney,  and,  in 
1860,  was  chosen  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
Legislature.  After  serving  one  term  he  returned 
to  his  professional  career  and  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a  profitable  practice.  In  1869-70  he  repre- 
sented Clark  and  Cumberland  Counties  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and,  in  1870,  became 
Solicitor  for  the  Vandalia  Railroad.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  the  Jliddle  Grand 
Division,  caused  bj'  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Anthony  Thornton,  and  re-elected  without  oppo- 
sition in  1879  and  1888.  Died,  in  office,  Feb.  13, 
1893.  It  has  been  claimed  that  President  Cleve- 
land would  have  tendered  him  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  had  he 
not  insistently  declined  to  accept  the  honor. 
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SCHOOL-HOrSES,  EARLY.  The  primitive 
scluKil-liouses  of  Illinois  were  built  of  logs,  and 
were  extremely  rude,  as  regards  both  structure 
and  furnishing.  Indeed,  the  earliest  pioneers 
rarely  erecited  a  special  building  to  be  used  as  a 
sc'hool-house.  An  old  smoke-house,  an  abandoned 
dwelling,  an  old  block-house,  or  the  loft  or  one 
end  of  a  settler's  cabin  not  unf  recjuently  answered 
the  jiurpose,  and  the  church  and  the  court-house 
were  often  made  to  accommodate  the  school. 
When  a  school-house,  as  such,  was  to  be  built,  the 
men  of  the  district  gathered  at  the  site  selected, 
bringing  their  axes  and  a  few  other  tools,  with 
their  ox-teams,  and  devoted  four  or  five  days  to 
constructing  a  house  into  which,  perhaps,  not  a 
nail  was  driven.  Trees  were  cut  from  the  public 
lands,  and,  without  hewing,  fashioned  into  a 
cabin.  Sixteen  feet  square  was  usually  con- 
sidered the  proper  dimensions.  In  the  walls 
were  cut  two  holes,  one  for  a  door  to  admit  light 
and  air,  and  the  other  for  the  open  fireplace,  from 
which  rose  a  chimney,  usually  built  of  sticks  and 
mud,  on  the  outside.  Danger  of  fire  was  averted 
by  thickly  lining  the  inside  of  the  chimney  with 
clay  mortar.  Sometimes,  but  only  with  great 
labor,  stone  was  substituted  for  mortar  made 
from  the  clay  soil.  The  chimneys  were  always 
wide,  seldom  less  than  six  feet,  and  sometimes 
extending  across  one  entire  end  of  the  building. 
The  fuel  used  was  wood  cut  directly  from  the 
forest,  frequentlj-  in  its  green  state,  dragged  to 
the  six)t  in  the  form  of  logs  or  entire  trees  to  be 
cut  by  the  older  pupils  in  lengths  suited  to  the 
width  of  the  chimney.  Occasionally  there  was 
no  chimney,  the  fire,  in  some  of  the  most  primi- 
tive structures,  bemg  built  on  the  earth  and  the 
smoke  escaping  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  In 
such  houses  a  long  board  was  set  up  on  the  wind- 
wanl  side,  and  shifted  from  side  to  side  as  the 
wind  varied.  Stones  or  logs  answered  for 
andirons,  clapboards  served  as  shovels,  and  no 
one  complained  of  the  lack  of  tongs.  Roofs  were 
made  of  roughly  split  clapboards,  held  in  place 
by  "weight  poles'"  laid  on  the  boards,  and  by  sup- 
ports .starting  from  "eaves  poles."  The  space 
Iwtween  the  logs,  which  constituted  the  walls  of 
the  building,  wa-s  filled  in  with  blocks  of  wood 
or  "chinking,"  and  the  crevices,  both  exterior 
and  interior,  daubed  over  with  clay  mortar,  in 
which  straw  was  sometimes  mixed  to  increase  its 
adhesiveness.  On  one  side  of  the  structure  one 
or  two  logs  were  sometimes  cut  out  to  allow  the 
admission  of  light ;  and,  as  .class  could  not  always 
be  j)rocured,  rain  and  snow  were  excluded  and 
light  admitted  by  the  ase  of  greased  paper.     Over 


this  space  a  board,  attached  to  the  outer  wall  by 
leather  hinges,  was  sometimes  suspended  to  keep 
out  the  storms.  The  placing  of  a  glass  window 
in  a  country  school-house  at  Edwardsville,  in 
1824,  was  considered  an  important  event.  Ordi- 
narily the  floor  was  of  the  natural  earth,  although 
this  was  sometimes  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay, 
firmly  packed  down.  Only  the  more  pretentious 
school- houses  had  "puncheon  floors";  i.  e.,  floors 
made  of  split  logs  roughly  hewn.  Few  had 
"oeilings"  (so-called),  the  latter  being  usually- 
made  of  clapboards,  sometimes  of  bark,  on  which 
was  spread  earth,  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The 
seats  were  also  of  puncheons  (without  backs) 
supported  on  four  legs  made  of  pieces  of  poles 
inserted  through  augur  holes.  No  one  had  a  desk, 
except  the  advanced  pupils  who  were  learning  to 
write.  For  their  convenience  a  broader  and 
smoother  puncheon  was  fastened  into  the  wall 
by  wooden  pins,  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
slope  downward  toward  the  pupil,  the  front  being 
supported  by  a  brace  extending  from  the  wall. 
When  a  pupil  was  writing  he  faced  the  wall. 
When  he  had  finished  this  task,  he  "reversed  him- 
self" and  faced  the  teacher  and  his  schoolmates. 
These  adjuncts  completed  the  furnishings,  with 
the  exception  of  a  split-bottomed  chair  for  the 
teacher  (who  seldom  had  a  desk)  and  a  pail,  or 
"piggin,"  of  water,  with  a  gourd  for  a  drinking 
cup.  Rough  and  imcouth  as  these  structures 
were,  they  were  evidences  of  public  spirit  and  of 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  education. 
They  were  built  and  maintained  by  mutual  aid 
and  sacrifice,  and,  in  them,  some  of  the  great  men 
of  the  State  and  Nation  obtained  that  primary 
training  which  formed  the  foundation  of  their 
subsequent  careers.     (See  Education.) 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY,  located  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  has  an  area  of  430  square 
miles,  and  was  named  for  Gen.  Philip  Schuj-ler. 
The  first  American  settlers  arrived  in  1823,  and, 
among  the  earliest  pioneers,  were  Calvin  Hobart, 
William  H.  Taylor  and  Orris  :McCartney.  The 
courity  was  organized  from  a  portion  of  Pike 
County,  in  182.5,  the  first  Commissioners  being 
Thomas  Blair,  Thomas  ilcKee  and  Samuel  Hor- 
ney.  The  Commissioners  appointed  to  locate  the 
county-scat,  selected  a  site  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  about  one  mile  west  of  the  present 
village  of  Pleasant  View,  to  which  the  name  of 
Beardstown  was  given,  and  where  the  earliest 
court  was  held,  Judge  John  York  Sawyer  presid- 
ing, with  Hart  Fellows  as  Clerk,  and  Orris  Mc- 
Cartney, Sheriff.  This  location,  however,  proving 
unsatisfactory,    new    Commissioners    were    ap- 
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pointed,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  1826,  selected 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Rushville,  some 
five  miles  west  of  the  point  originally  chosen. 
The  new  seat  of  justice  was  first  called  Rushton, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  but  the  name 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Rushville.  Ephraim 
Eggleston  was  the  pioneer  of  Rushville.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  rolling,  and  the  region 
contains  excellent  farming  land,  which  is  well 
watered  by  the  Illinois  River  and  numerous 
creeks.     Population  (1890),  16,013;  (1900),  16,129. 

SCHWATKA,  Frederick,  Arctic  explorer,  was 
born  at  Galena,  111.,  Sept.  29,  1849;  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1871, 
and  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Third  Cavalry,  serving  on  the  frontier  until  1877, 
meantime  studying  law  and  medicine,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875,  and  graduating  in 
medicine  in  1876.  Having  his  interest  excited  by 
reports  of  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedi- 
tion, found  by  the  Esquimaux,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  in  1878.  and,  with  Wm.  H.  Gilder  as 
second  in  command,  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
"Eothen,"  June  19,  for  King  William's  Land. 
The  party  returned,  Sept.  22,  1880,  having  found 
and  buried  the  skeletons  of  many  of  Franklin's 
party,  besides  discovering  relics  which  tended  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  of  their  fate.  During  this 
period  he  made  a  sledge  journey  of  3,251  miles. 
Again,  in  1883,  he  headed  an  exploring  expedition 
up  the  Yukon  River.  After  a  brief  return  to 
army  duty  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  1885, 
and  the  next  year  led  a  special  expedition  to 
Alaska,  under  the  auspices  of  "The  New  York 
Times,"  later  making  a  voyage  of  discovery 
among  the  Aleutian  Islands.  In  1889  he  con- 
ducted an  expedition  to  Northern  Mexico,  where 
he  found  many  interesting  relics  of  Aztec  civili- 
zation and  of  the  cliff  and  cave-dwellers.  He 
received  the  Roquette  Arctic  Medal  from  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  a  medal  from 
the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  Russia ;  also 
published  several  volumes  relating  to  his  re- 
searches, under  the  titles,  "Along  Alaska's 
Great  River";  "The  Franklin  Search  Under 
Lieutenant  Schwatka"  ;  "Ximrod  of  the  North"  ; 
and  "Children  of  the  Cold."  Died,  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  Nov.  2,  1892. 

SCOTT,  James;  W.,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Walworth  County,  Wis.,  June  26,  1849,  the  son 
of  a  printer,  editor  and  publisher.  While  a  boy 
he  accompanied  his  father  to  Galena,  where  the 
latter  established  a  newspaper,  and  where  he 
learned  the  printer's  trade.  After  graduating 
from  the  Galena  high  school,  he  entered  Beloit 


College,  but  left  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year. 
Going  to  New  York,  he  became  interested  in  flori- 
culture, at  the  same  time  contributing  short 
articles  to  horticultural  periodicals.  Later  he 
was  a  compositor  in  Washington.  His  first  news- 
paper venture  was  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Maryland  in  1872.  Returning  to 
Illinois,  conjointly  with  his  father  he  started 
"The  Industrial  Press"  at  Galena,  but.  in  1875, 
removed  to  Chicago.  There  he  purchased  "The 
Daily  National  Hotel  Reporter,"  from  which  he 
withdrew  a  few  years  later.  In  May,  1881,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  he  organized  The  Chi- 
cago Herald  Company,  in  which  he  ultimately 
secured  a  controlling  interest.  His  journalistic 
and  executive  capability  soon  brought  additional 
responsibilities.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Club,  and  of  the  United  Press 
— the  latter  being  an  organization  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  telegraphic  news  to 
journals  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. He  was  also  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  preliminary  organization  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Press  Committee.  In  1893  he  started  an  evening 
paper  at  Chicago,  which  he  named  "The  Post." 
Early  in  1895  he  purchased  "The  Chicago  Times," 
intending  to  consolidate  it  with  "The  Herald," 
but  before  the  final  consummation  of  his  plans, 
he  died  suddenly,  while  on  a  business  visit  in 
New  York,  April  14,  1895. 

SCOTT,  John  M.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born 
in  St.  Clair  County,  111.,  August  1,  1824;  his 
father  being  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  his 
mother  a  "Virginian.  His  attendance  upon  dis- 
trict schools  was  supplemented  by  private  tuition, 
and  his  early  education  was  the  best  that  the 
comparatively  new  country  afforded.  He  read 
law  at  Belleville,  was  admitted  to  the  -  bar  in 
1848,  removed  to  McLean  County,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  his  home  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
served  as  County  School  Commissioner  from  1849 
to  1852,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  waselected  County 
Judge.  In  1856  he  was  an  unsuccessful  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  frequently 
speaking  from  the  same  platform  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  1862  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  to 
succeed  David  Davis  on  the  elevation  of  the 
latter  to  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  was  re-elected  in  1867.  In  1870,  a 
new  judicial  election  being  rendered  necessary 
by  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  Judge 
Scott  was  chosen  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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for  a  term  of  nine  years;  was  re-eleoted  in  18T9, 
but  declined  a  renomination  in  1888.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  liis  private 
affairs.  Died,  at  Bloomington,  Jan.  21.  1898. 
Shortly  before  liis  death  Judge  Scott  published  a 
volume  containing  a  History  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court,  including  brief  sketches  of  the 
eiirly  occupants  of  the  Supreme  Court  bench  and 
early  lawyers  of  the  State. 

SCOTT,  Matthew  Thompson,  agriculturist 
and  real-estate  operator,  was  born  at  Lexington, 
Ky..  Feb.  24,  1828;  graduated  at  Centre  College 
in  1840,  then  spent  several  years  looking  after  his 
father's  landed  interests  in  Ohio,  when  he  came 
to  Illinois  and  invested  largely  in  lands  for  him- 
self and  others.  He  laid  out  the  town  of  Chenoa 
in  1836;  lived  in  Springfield  in  1870-72.  when  he 
removed  to  Bloomington,  where  he  organized  the 
McLean  County  Coal  Company,  remaining  as  its 
head  until  his  death;  was  also  the  founder  of 
■■The  Bloomington  Bulletin,""  in  1878.  Died,  at 
Bloomington,  May  21,  1891. 

SCOTT,  Owen,  journalist  and  ex-Congressman, 
was  born  in  Jackson  Township,  Effingham 
Coimty,  111.,  July  6,  1848,  reared  on  a  farm,  and, 
after  receiving  a  thorough  common-school  edu- 
cation, became  a  teacher,  and  was,  for  eight 
years.  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  his  native 
county.  In  January,  1874,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  abandoned  practice,  ten  years  later, 
to  engage  in  newspaper  work.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  "The  Effingham  Democrat,""  which  he 
left  to  become  proprietor  and  manager  of  "The 
Bloomington  Bulletin.""  He  was  also  publisher 
of  "'The  Illinois  Freemason.""  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal. Before  removing  to  Bloomington  he  filled 
the  offices  of  City  Attorney  and  Ma}-or  of  Effing- 
ham, and  also  served  as  Deputy  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue.  In  1890  he  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  from  the  Fourteenth  Illinois  District 
to  the  Fifty-second  Congress.  In  1892  he  was  a 
candidate  for  re  election,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
Republican  opponent,  Benjamin  F.  Funk.  Dur- 
ing till'  p;ist  ffw  years,  Mr.  Scott  has  been  editor 
of  ■■Till-  Uln.Hiiiiigton  Leader." 

SCOTT  COl'.XTY,  lies  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  adjoining  the  Illinois  River,  and  has  an 
area  of  248  square  miles.  The  region  was  origi- 
nally owned  by  the  Kickapoo  Indians,  who 
ceded  it  to  the  Government  by  the  treaty  of 
Edwardsville,  July  30.  1819.  Six  months  later 
(in  January,  1820)  a  party  of  Kentuckians  .settled 
near  Lynnville  (now  in  Morgan  County),  their 
names  l)eing  Thomas  Stevens,  James  Scott, 
Alfred    Miller,  Thomas  Allen,  John    Scott  and 


Adam  Miller.  Allen  erected  the  first  house  in  the 
county,  John  Scott  the  second  and  Adam  Miller 
the  third.  About  the  same  time  came  Stephen 
M.  Umpstead.  whose  wife  was  the  first  white 
woman  in  the  county.  Other  pioneers  were 
Jedediah  Webster,  Stephen  Pierce,  Joseph  Dens- 
more,  Jesse  Roberts,  and  Samuel  Bogard.  The 
country  was  rough  and  the  conveniences  of  civi- 
lization few  and  remote.  Settlers  took  their  corn 
to  Edwardsville  to  be  ground,  and  went  to  Alton 
for  their  mail.  Turbulence  early  showed  itself, 
and,  in  1822.  a  band  of  ■'Regulators"'  was  organized 
from  the  best  citizens,  who  meted  out  a  rough 
and  ready  sort  of  justice,  until  1830,  occasionally 
shooting  a  desperado  at  his  cabin  door.  Scott 
County  was  cut  off  from  Morgan  and  organized 
in  1839.  It  contains  good  farming  land,  much  of 
it  being  originally  timbered,  and  it  is  well 
watered  by  the  Illinois  River  and  numerous 
small  streams.  Winchester  is  the  county-seat. 
Population  of  the  county  (.1880),  10,741;  (1890), 
10,304;  (1900),  10,455. 

SCRIPPS,  John  L.,  journalist,  was  born  near 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Feb.  18,  1818;  was  taken  to 
Rushville.  111.,  in  childhood,  and  educated  at 
McKendree  College;  studied  law  and  came  to 
Chicago  in  1847,  with  the  intention  of  practicing, 
but,  a  year  or  so  later,  bought  a  third  interest  in 
"The  Chicago  Tribime,"  which  had  been  estab- 
lished during  the  previous  year.  In  1852  he 
withdrew  from  "The  Tribune,""  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  William  Bross  (afterwards  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor), established  "The  Daily  Demo- 
cratic Press,"  which  was  consolidated  with  "The 
Tribune"'  in  July,  1858,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Press  and  Tribune,"  Mr.  Scripps  remaining  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  new  concern.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  Postmaster  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  serving  until  1865,  when,  having 
sold  his  interest  in  "The  Tribune,"  he  engaged  in 
the  banking  busine.ss  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Scripps,  Preston  &  Kean.  His  health,  however, 
soon  showed  signs  of  failure,  and  he  died.  Sept. 
21,  1866,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  hopes  of  restoration.  Mr.  Scripps  was  a 
finished  and  able  writer  who  did  much  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  Chicago  journalism. 

SCROGGS,  George,  journalist,  was  born  at 
Wilmington,  Clinton,  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1842 
— the  son  of  Dr.  John  W.  Scroggs,  who  came  to 
Champaign  County,  111.,  in  1851,  and,  in  1858, 
took  charge  of  "The  Central  Illinois  Gazette."  In 
1860-67  Dr.  Scroggs  was  active  in  securing  the 
location  of  the  State  University  at  Champaign, 
afterwards  serving  as  a  member  of  the  first  Board 
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of  Trustees  of  that  institution.  The  son,  at  the 
age  of  15,  became  an  apprentice  in  his  father's 
printing  office,  continuing  until  1862,  when  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty -fifth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  being 
promoted  through  the  positions  of  Sergeant-ilajor 
and  Second  Lieutenant,  and  finally  serving  on 
the  staffs  of  Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis  and  Gen.  James 
D.  Morgan,  but  declining  a  commission  as  Adju- 
tant of  the  Sixtieth  Illinois.  He  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Perryville,  Chickamauga,  Mission 
Ridge  and  the  march  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  in 
the  latter  being  severely  wounded  at  Bentonville, 
N.  C.  He  remained  in  the  service  until  July, 
1865;  when  he  resigned;  then  entered  the  Uni- 
versity at  Champaign,  later  studied  law,  mean- 
while writing  for  "The  Champaign  Gazette  and 
Union, "  of  which  he  finally  became  sole  propri- 
etor. In  18T7  he  was  appointed  an  Aid-de-Camp 
on  tlie  staff  of  Governor  Cullom,  and,  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-first  General 
Assembly,  but,  before  the  close  of  the  session 
(1879),  received  the  appointment  of  United  States 
Consul  to  Hamburg,  Germany.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  this  position,  a  year  later,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and,  returning  home,  died, 
Oct.  15,  1880. 

SEATOAVILLE,  a  village  in  Hall  Township, 
Bureau  County.     Population  (1900*,  909. 

SECRETARIES  OF  STATE.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  of  Illinois  from 
its  admission  into  the  Union  down  to  the  present 
time  (1899),  with  the  date  and  duration  of  the 
term  of  each  incumbent:  Elias  Kent  Kane, 
1818-22;  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  1822-23;  David 
Blackwell,  1823-24;  Morris  Birkbeck,  October, 
1824  to  January,  1825  (failed  of  confirmation  by 
the  Senate) ,  George  Forquer,  1825-28 ;  Alexander 
Pope  Field,  1828-40;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  1840-41 
(served  three  months — resigned  to  take  a  seat  on 
the  Supreme  bench);  Lyman  Trumbull,  1841-43; 
Thompson  Campbell,  1843-46;  Horace  S.  Cooley, 
1846-50;  David  L.  Gregg,  1850-53;  Alexander 
Starne,  1853-57;  Ozias  M.  Hatch,  1857-G5;  Sharon 
Tyndale.  1865-69;  Edward  Rummel,  1869-73; 
George  H.  Harlow,  1873-81;  Henry  D.  Dement, 
1881-89;    Isaac  N.  Pearson,   1889-93;   William. H. 

Hinrichsen,    1893-97;    James  A.   Rose,    1897 . 

Nathaniel  Pope  and  Joseph  Phillips  were  the  only 
Secretaries  of  Illinois  during  the  Territorial 
period,  the  former  serving  from  1809  to  1816,  and 
the  latter  from  1816  to  1818.  Under  the  first  Con- 
stitution (1818)  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the    advice    and    consent    of    the 


Senate,  but  without  limitation  as  to  term  of 
office.  By  the  Constitution  of  1848,  and  again  by 
that  of  1870,  that  officer  was  made  elective  by 
the  people  at  the  same  time  as  the  Governor,  for 
a  term  of  four  years. 

SECRET  TREASONABLE  SOCIETIES.  Early 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there  sprang  up,  at 
various  points  in  the  Northwest,  organizations  of 
persons  disaffected  toward  the  National  Govern- 
ment. They  were  most  numerous  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  At  first 
they  were  known  by  such  titles  as  "Circles  of 
Honor,"  "Mutual  Protective  Associations,"  etc. 
But  they  had  kindred  aims  and  their  members 
were  soon  united  in  one  organization,  styled 
"Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle."  Its 
having  been  partially  disclosed,  this  body 
to  exist — or,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
changed  its  name — being  soon  succeeded  (1863) 
by  an  organization  of  similar  character,  caUed 
the  "American  Knights."  These  societies,  as 
first  formed,  were  rather  political  than  military. 
The  "American  Knights"  had  more  forcible 
aims,  but  this,  in  turn,  was  also  exposed,  and  the 
order  was  re-organized  under  the  name  of  "Sons 
of  Liberty."  The  last  named  order  started  in 
Indiana,  and,  owing  to  its  more  perfect  organi- 
zation, rapidly  spread  over  the  Northwest, 
acquiring  much  more  strength  and  influence  than 
its  predecessors  had  done.  The  ultimate  author- 
ity of  the  organization  was  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Council,  whose  officers  were  a  "supreme  com- 
mander," "secretary  of  state,"  and  "treasurer." 
Each  State  represented  formed  a  division,  under  a 
"deputy  grand  commander.  "  States  were  divided 
into  militarj'  districts,  under  "major-generals." 
County  lodges  were  termed  "temples."  The 
order  was  virtually  an  officered  army,  and  its 
aims  were  aggressive.  It  had  its  commander-in- 
chief,  its  brigades  and  its  regiments.  Three 
degrees  were  recognized,  and  the  oaths  of  secrecy 
taken  at  each  initiation  surpassed,  in  binding 
force,  either  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  an  oath 
taken  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  maintenance  of 
slavery,  and  forcible  opposition  to  a  coercive 
policy  by  the  Government  in  dealing  with  seces- 
sion, were  the  pivotal  doctrines  of  the  order.  Its 
methods  and  purposes  were  to  discourage  enlist- 
ments and  resist  a  draft;  to  aid  and  protect 
deserters;  to  disseminate  treasonable  literature; 
to  aid  the  Confederates  in  destroying  Government 
property.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  the  expat- 
riated traitor,  was  at  its  head,  and,  in  1864, 
claimed  that  it  had  a  numerical  .strength  of  400,- 
000,  of  whom  65,000  were  in  Illinois     Manv  overt 
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acts  were  committed,  but  the  organization,  hav- 
ing been  exposed  and  defeated  in  its  objects,  dis- 
banded in  1S65.     (See  Camj)  Douglas  Conspiracy. ) 
SELBY,  Paul,  editor,   was  born  in  Pickaway 
County,   Ohio,  July  20,  1S2.J;    removed  with  his 
parents,  in  1837,  to  Van  Buren  County,  Iowa,  but, 
at  the  age  of  19,  went  to  Southern  Illinois,  where 
he  spent  four  years  teaching,  chiefly  in  Madison 
County.     In    1848   he    entered   the    preparatory 
department  of   Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville, 
but  left  the  institution  during  his  junior  year  to 
a.ssume  the  editorship  of  '-Tlie  Morgan  Journal," 
at  Jacksonville,  with  which  he  remained  until 
the  fall  of    18.j8,   covering    the     period    of    the 
organization  of  the  Republican  pafty,  in  which 
"The  Journal"  took  an  active  part.     He  was  a 
member  of  the  Anti-Nebraska  (afterwards  known 
as  Republican)  State  Convention,  which  met  at 
Springfield,  in  October,  18.54  (the  first  ever  held  in 
the  State),  and,  on  Feb.  22,  18.56,  attended  and 
presided  over    a    conference   of    Anti-Nebraska 
editors  of  the  State  at  Decatur,  called  to  devise  a 
line  of  policy  for  the  newly  organizing  Repub- 
lican     party.     (See      Anti-Nebraska     Editorial 
Convention. )    This     body    appointed     the     first 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  and  desig- 
nated the  date  of  the  Bloomington  Convention 
of  May  29,  following,  which  put  in  nomination 
the  first  Republican  State  ticket  ever  named  in 
Illinois,  which  ticket  was  elected  in  the  following 
November      (See  Bloomington  Convention.)    In 
18.59  he  prepared  a  pamphlet  giving  a  history  of 
the    celebrated    Canal    scrip    fraud,  which  was 
widely  circulated.     (See    Canal    Scrij}    Fraud.) 
Going  South  in  the  fall  of  1859.  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  until  the 
last  of  June,  1801.     Just  two  weeks  before  the 
fall  of    Fort  Sumter  he  was  denounced  to    his 
Southern    neighbors   as    an    "abolitionist"    and 
falsely  charged  with  having  been  connected  with 
the    "underground    railroad,"    in    letters    from 
secession  sympathizers  in  the  North,  whose  per- 
sonal and  political  enmity  he  had  incurred  while 
conducting  a  Republican  paper  in  Illinois,  some 
of  whom  referred    to    Jefferson  Davis,  Senator 
Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  and  other  Southern  leaders 
as  vouchers  for   their  characters.     He  at    once 
invited  an  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of    the  institution,  of    which    he  was  the 
Principal,  when  tliat  body — although  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  Southern  men — on  the  basis 
of  testimonials  from  prominent  citizens  of  Jack- 
sonville, and  other  eviilence,  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  the  charges  prompted  by  personal  hos- 
tilitv,  and  delivered  the  letters  of  his  accusers  into 


his  hands.  Returning  North  with  his  family  in 
July,  1861,  he  spent  some  nine  months  in  the  com- 
missary and  transportation  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice at  Cairo  and  at  Paducah,  Ky.  In  July,  1862, 
he  became  associate  editor  of  "The  Illinois  State 
Journal"  at  Springfield,  remaining  until  Novem- 
ber, 1865.  The  next  six  months  were  spent  as 
Assistant  Deputy  Collector  in  the  Custom  House 
at  New  Orleans,  but,  returning  North  in  June, 
1866,  lie  soon  after  became  identified  with  the 
Chicago  press,  serving,  first  upon  the  staff  of  "The 
Evening  Journal"  and,  later,  on  "The  Repub- 
lican." In  May,  1868,  he  assumed  the  editorship 
of  "The  Quincy  Whig,"  ultimately  becoming 
part  proprietor  of  that  paper,  but,  in  January, 
1874,  resumed  his  old  place  on  "The  State  Jour- 
nal," four  years  later  becoming  one  of  its  propri- 
etors. In  1880  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Hayes  Postmaster  of  Springfield,  was  reappointed 
by  Arthur  in  1884,  but  resigned  in  1886.  Mean- 
while he  had  sold  his  interest  in  "The  Journal," 
but  the  following  year  organized  a  new  company 
for  its  purchase,  when  he  resumed  his  former 
position  as  editor.  In  1889  he  disposed  of  his 
holding  in  "The  Journal,"  finally  removing  to 
Chicago,  where  he  has  been  employed  in  literary 
work.  In  all  he  has  been  engaged  in  editorial 
work  over  thirty-five  years,  of  which  eighteen 
were  spent  upon  "The  State  Journal."  In  1860 
Mr.  Selby  was  complimented  by  his  Alma  llater 
with  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  He  has  been 
twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Erra  Post,  of  Spring- 
field, who  died  in  November,  1865,  leaving  two 
daughters,  and,  in  1870,  to  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hitch- 
cock, of  Quincy,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

SEMPLE,  James,  United  States  Senator,  was 
born  in  Green  County.  Ky. ,  Jan.  5,  1798,  of  Scotch 
descent ;  after  learning  the  tanner's  trade,  studied 
law  and  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  1818,  removing 
to  Missouri  four  years  later,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Returning  to  Illinois  in  1828, 
he  began  practice  at  Edwardsville.  but  later 
became  a  citizen  of  Alton.  During  the  Black 
Hawk  War  he  served  as  Brigadier-General.  He 
was  thrice  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
Legislature  (1832,  "34  and  "36),  and  was  Speaker 
during  the  last  two  terms.  In  1833  he  was 
elected  Attorney-General  by  the  Legislature,  but 
served  only  until  the  following  year,  and,  in 
1837,  was  appointed  Minister  to  Granada,  South 
America.  In  1843  he  was  appointed,  and  after- 
wards elected.  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Samuel  McRoberts,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  (1847)  retiring  to  private 
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life.  He  laid  out  the  town  of  Elsah,  in  Jersey 
County,  just  south  of  which  he  owned  a  large 
estate  on  the  Mississippi  bliiffs,  where  he  died. 
Dec.  20,  1866. 

SENECA  (formerly  Crotty),  a  village  of  La 
Salle  County,  situated  on  the  Illinois  River,  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  and  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railways,  13  miles  east  of 
Ottawa.  It  has  a  graded  school,  several 
churches,  a  bank,  some  manufactures,  grain 
warehouses,  coal  mines,  telephone  system  and 
one  newspaper.     Pop,   (1890),  1,190;  (1900),  1,036. 

SENX,  (Dr.)  Nicholas,  physican  and  surgeon, 
was  born  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gaul,  Switzerland, 
Oct.  31,  1844;  was  brought  to  America  at  8  years 
of  age,  his  parents  settling  at  Washington,  Wis. 
He  received  a  grammar  school  education  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  and.  in  1864,  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, graduating  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College 
in  1868.  After  some  eighteen  months  spent  as 
resident  physician  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital, 
he  began  practice  at  Ashford,  Wis.,  but  removed 
to  Milwaukee  in  1874,  where  he  became  attending 
physician  of  the  Milwaukee  Hospital.  In  1877  he 
visited  Europe,  graduated  the  following  year  from 
the  University  of  Munich,  and,  on  his  return, 
became  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery 
and  Surgical  Pathology  in  Rush  Medical  College 
in  Chicago — also  has  held  the  chair  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery  in  the  same  institution.  Dr. 
Senn  has  achieved  great  success  and  won  an 
international  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
difficult  cases  of  abdominal  surgery.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  volumes  on  different 
branches  of  surgery  which  are  recognized  as 
standard  authorities.  A  few  years  ago  he  pur- 
chased the  extensive  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Will- 
iam Baum,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  which  he  presented  to  the  New- 
berry Library  of  Chicago.  In  1893,  Dr.  Senn  was 
appointed  Surgeon-General  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  and  has  also  been  President  of 
the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  besides 
being  identified  with  various  other  medical 
bodies.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  tlie  Spanish- 
American  War.  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
McKinley,  a  Surgeon  of  Volunteers  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  and  rendered  most  efficient  aid  in  the 
military  branch  of  the  service  at  Camp  Chicka- 
mauga  and  in  the  Santiago  campaign. 

SEXTON,  (Col.)  James  A.,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  born 
in  the  city  of    Chicago,   Jan.  5,  1844 ;    in  April, 


1861,  being  then  only  a  little  over  17,  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  under  the  first  call  for  troops 
issued  by  President  Lincoln;  at  the  close  of  his 
term  was  appointed  a  Sergeant,  with  authority  to 
recruit  a  company  which  afterwards  was  attached 
to  the  Fifty-first  Volunteer  Infantry.  Later,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Sixty-seventh  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant,  and,  a  few  months  after,  to 
the  Seventy-second  with  a  commission  as  Captain 
of  Company  D,  which  he  had  recruited.  As  com- 
mander of  his  regiment,  then  constituting  a  part 
of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  he  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Columbia.  Duck  Creek,  Spring 
Hill,  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  in  the  Nash- 
ville campaign.  Both  at  Nashville  and  Franklin 
he  was  wounded,  and  again,  at  Spanish  Fort,  by  a 
piece  of  shell  which  broke  his  leg.  His  regiment 
took  part  in  seven  battles  and  eleven  skirmishes, 
and,  while  it  went  out  967  strong  in  officers  and 
men,  it  returned  with  only  332,  all  told,  although 
it  had  been  recruited  by  234  men.  He  was  known 
as  ''The  boy  Captain,"  being  only  18  years  old 
when  he  received  his  first  commission,  and  21 
when,  after  participating  in  the  Mobile  cam- 
paign, he  was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
he  engaged  in  planting  in  the  South,  purchasing 
a  plantation  in  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  but,  in 
1867,  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Cribhen,  Sexton  &  Co., 
stove  manufacturers,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1898.  In  1884  he  served  as  Presidential  Elector 
on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  Fourth  District, 
and,  in  1889,  was  appointed ,  by  President  Harrison, 
Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  serving  over 
five  years.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  Department 
Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  and,  ten  years  later,  to 
the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  order, 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
also  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Quincy, 
and,  during  most  of  the  time.  President  of  the 
Board.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1898,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  a  member 
of  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish- American  War,  but.  before  the  Com- 
mission had  concluded  its  labors,  was  taken  with 
"the  grip,"  which  develojied  into  pneumonia, 
from  which  he  died  in  Washington,  Feb,  .5,  1899. 
SEYMOUR,  (xeorge  Franklin,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Bishop,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  .5. 
1829;  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1850, 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
(New  York)  in  1854.     He   received  both  minor 
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and  major  orders  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Potter, 
being  made  deacon  in  1854  and  ordained  priest  in 
1855.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work.  Duiing  this  period  he  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  founding  of  St. 
Stephen's  College.  After  serving  as  rector  in 
various  parishes,  in  1865  he  was  made  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  New  York  Semi- 
nary, anil,  ten  years  later,  was  chosen  Dean  of 
the  institution,  still  retaining  his  professorship. 
Racine  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
S.T.O.,  in  1807,  and  Columbia  that  of  LL.D.  in 
18T8.  In  1874  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Illinois, 
but  failed  of  confirmation  in  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties. Upon  the  erection  of  the  new  diocese  of 
Springfield  (1877)  he  accepted  and  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  at  Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  June  11, 
1878.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Third 
Pan-Anglican  Council  (London,  1885),  and  has 
done  much  to  foster  the  growth  and  extend  the 
influence  of  his  church  in  his  diocese. 

SHABBOXA,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  County,  on 
the  Iowa  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  25  miles  west  of  Aurora. 
Population  (1890),  502;  (1900;,  587. 

SHABOXA  (or  Shabbona),  an  Ottawa  Chief, 
was  born  near  the  JIaumee  River,  in  Ohio,  about 
1775.  and  served  under  Tecumseh  from  1807  to 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  1813.  In  1810  he 
accompanied  Tecumseh  and  Capt.  Billy  Caldwell 
(see  Saugamisli)  to  the  homes  of  the  Pottawato- 
mies  and  other  tribes  within  the  present  limits  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  to  secure  their  co-oper- 
ation in  driving  the  white  settlers  out  of  the 
country.  At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  he  was  by 
the  side  of  Tecumseh  when  he  fell,  and  both  he 
and  Caldwell,  losing  faith  in  their  British  allies, 
soon  after  submitted  to  the  United  States  through 
General  Cass  at  Detroit.  Shabona  was  opposed 
to  Black  Hawk  in  1832.  and  did  much  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  the  latter  and  aid  the  whites.  Hav- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  a  Pottawatomie  chief, 
who  had  a  village  on  the  Illinois  River  east  of 
the  present  city  of  Ottawa,  he  lived  there  for 
some  time,  but  finally  removed  25  miles  north  to 
Shabona's  Grove  in  De  Kalb  County.  Here  he 
remained  till  1837,  when  he  removed  to  Western 
Missouri.  Black  Hawk's  followers  having  a 
reservation  near  by.  hostilities  began  between 
them,  in  which  a  son  and  nephew  of  Shabona 
were  killed.  He  finally  returned  to  his  old  home 
in  Illinois,  but  found  it  occupied  by  whites,  who 
drove  him  from  the  grove  that  bore  his  name. 
Some  friends  then  bought  for  him  twenty  acres 
of  land  on  Mazon  Creek,  near  Morris,  where  he 


died,  July  27,  1859.  He  is  described  as  a  noble 
specimen  of  his  race.  A  life  of  him  has  been 
published  by  N.  Matson  (Chicago,  1878). 

SHANNON,  a  village  of  Carroll  County,  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  18  miles 
southwest  of  Freeport.  It  is  an  important  trade 
center,  has  a  bank  and  one  newspaper.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  591;  (1900),  678. 

SHAW,  Aaron,  former  Congressman,  born  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811;  was  educated  at 
the  Montgomery  Academy,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Goshen  in  that  State.  In 
1833  he  removed  to  Lawrence  County,  111.  He 
has  held  various  important  public  offices.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Internal  Improvement 
Convention  of  the  State;  was  chosen  State's 
Attorney  by  the  Legislature,  in  which  body  he 
served  two  terms ;  served  four  years  as  Judge  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Judicial  Circuit;  was  elected  to 
the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  in  1856,  and  to  the 
Forty -eighth  in  1882,  as  a  Democrat. 

SHAW,  James,  lawyer,  jurist,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, May  3,  1832,  brought  to  tliis  country  in  in- 
fancy and  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Cass  County,  lU, ; 
graduated  from  Illinois  College  in  1857,  and,  after 
admission  to  the  bar,  began  practice  at  Mount 
Carroll.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Assembly,  being  reelected 
in  1872,  '76  and  '78.  He  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  during  the  session  of  1877,  and  one  of  the 
Republican  leaders  on  the  floor  during  the  suc- 
ceeding session.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  a  Presi- 
dential Elector,  and,  in  1891,  to  a  seat  on  the 
Circuit  bench  from  the  Thirteenth  Circuit, 
and.  in  1897  was  re-elected  for  the  Fifteenth 
Circuit. 

SHAWXEETOWX,  a  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Gallatin  County,  on  the  Ohio  River  120  miles 
from  its  mouth  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Sliaw- 
neetown  Divisions  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroads; 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  having 
been  laid  out  in  1808,  and  noted  for  the  number 
of  prominent  men  who  resided  there  at  an  early 
day.  Coal  is  extensively  mined  in  that  section, 
and  Shawneetown  is  one  of  the  largest  shipping 
points  for  lumber,  coal  and  farm  products 
between  Cairo  and  Louisville,  navigation  being 
open  the  year  round.  Some  manufacturing  is 
done  here;  the  city  has  several  mills,  a  foundry 
and  machine  shop,  two  or  three  banks,  several 
churches,  good  schools  and  two  weekly  papers. 
Since  the  disastrous  floods  of  1884  and  1898,  Shaw- 
neetown has  reconstructed  its  levee  system  on  a 
substantial  scale,  which  is  now  believed  to  furnish 
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ample  protection  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
disaster.     Pop.  (1900),  1,698;  (1903,  est.),  3,300. 

SHEAHAN,  James  W.,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  spent  his  early  life,  after  reaching 
manhood,  in  Washington  City  as  a  Congressional 
Reporter,  and,  in  1847,  reported  the  proceedings 
of  the  Illinois  State  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Springfield.  Through  the  influence  of  Senator 
Douglas  he  was  induced,  in  1854,  to  accept  the 
editorship  of  "The  Young  America"  newspaper 
at  Chicago,  which  was  soon  after  changed  to 
"The  Chicago  Times."  Here  he  remained  until 
the  fall  of  1860,  when,  "The  Times"  having  been 
sold  and  consolidated  with  "The  Herald,"  a 
Buchanan-Breckenridge  organ,  he  established  a 
new  paper  called  "The  Morning  Post."  This  he 
made  representative  of  the  views  of  the  "War 
Democrats"  as  against  "The  Times,"  which  was 
opposed  to  the  war.  In  May,  1865,  he  sold  the 
plant  of  "The  Post"  and  it  became  "The  Chicago 
Republican"  —  now  "Inter  Ocean."  A  few 
months  later.  Mr.  Sheahan  accepted  a  position  as 
chief  writer  on  the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Chicago 
Tribune,"  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
June  17,  1883. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  prosperous  village  of  Bureau 
County,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  44  miles  east  of  Rook  Island;  has  valu- 
able coal  mines,  a  bank  and  one  newspaper. 
Population  (1890),  993;  (1900),  1,365. 

SHELBY  COUNTY,  lies  south  of  the  center  of 
the  State,  and  contains  an  area  of  776  square 
miles.  The  tide  of  immigration  to  this  county 
was  at  first  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  although  later  it  began  to  set  in  from 
the  Northern  States.  The  first  cabin  in  the 
county  was  built  by  Simeon  Wakefield  on  what  is 
now  the  site  of  Williamsburg,  first  called  Cold 
Spring.  Joseph  Daniel  was  the  earliest  settler  in 
what  is  now  Shelbyville,  pre-empting  ten  acres, 
which  he  soon  afterward  sold  to  Joseph  Oliver, 
the  pioneer  merchant  of  the  county,  and  father 
of  the  first  white  child  born  within  its  limits. 
Other  pioneers  were  Shimei  Wakefield,  Levi 
Casey  and  Samuel  Hall.  In  lieu  of  hats  the  early 
settlers  wore  caps  made  of  squirrel  or  coon  skin, 
with  the  tails  dangling  at  the  backs,  and  he  was 
regarded  as  well  dressed  who  boasted  a  fringed 
buckskin  shirt  and  trousers,  with  moccasins. 
The  county  was  formed  in  1837,  and  Shelbyville 
made  the  county-seat.  Both  county  and  town 
are  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Shelby,  of  Ken- 
tucky. County  Judge  Joseph  Oliver  held  the 
first  court  in  the  cabin  of  Barnett  Bone,  and 
Judge  Theophilus  W.  Smith   presided  over  the 


first  Circuit  Court  in  1838.  Coal  is  abundant, 
and  limestone  and  sandstone  are  also  found.  The 
surface  is  somewhat  rolling  and  well  wooded. 
The  Little  Wabash  and  Kaskaskia  Rivers  flow 
through  the  central  and  southeastern  portions. 
The  county  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great 
corn  belt  of  the  State,  and  has  excellent  transpor- 
tation facilities,  being  penetrated  by  four  lines  of 
railway.  Population  (1880),  30,370;  (1890),  31,- 
191;  (1900),  32,126. 

SHELBYVILLE,  the  county-seat  and  an  incor- 
porated city  of  Shelby  County,  on  the  Kaskaskia 
River  and  two  lines  of  railway,  33  miles  southeast 
of  Decatur.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively, and  there  is  considerable  coal  mining  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  city  has  two  flour- 
ing mills,  a  handle  factory,  a  creamery,  one 
National  and  one  State  bank,  one  daily  and  four 
weekly  papers  and  one  monthly  periodical,  an 
Orphans'  Home,  ten  churches,  two  graded 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  Population  (1890), 
3,163;  (1900),  3,546. 

SHELDON,  a  village  of  Iroquois  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 
Rail  ways,  9  miles  east  of  Watseka ;  has  two  banks 
and  a  newspaper.  The  region  is  agricultural. 
Pop.  (1890),  910;  (1900),  1,103. 

SHELDON,  Benjamin  R.,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1813,  graduated  from  Williams 
College  in  1831,  studied  law  at  the  Yale  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1836. 
Emigrating  to  Illinois,  he  located  temporarily  at 
Hennepin,  Putnam  County,  but  soon  removed  to 
Galena,  and  finally  to  Rockford.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Circuit,  which 
afterwards  being  divided,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Fourteenth  Circuit,  remaining  until  1870,  when 
he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
presiding  as  Chief  Justice  in  1877.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1879,  but  retired  in  1888,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  late  Justice  Bailey.  Died,  April 
13,  1897. 

SHEPPARD,  Nathan,  author  and  lecturer,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  9,  1834;  graduated 
at  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  in  1859;  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  was  special  correspondent  of 
"The  New  York  World"  and  "The  Chicago  Jour- 
nal" and  "Tribune,"  and,  during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  of  "The  Cincinnati  Gazette;"  also 
served  as  special  American  correspondent  of 
"The  London  Times, "  and  was  a  contributor  to 
"Frazer's  Magazine"  and  "Temple  Bar."  In  1873 
he  became  a  lecturer  on  Modern  English  Liter- 
ature and  Rhetoric  in  Chicago  University  and. 
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four  years  later,  accepted  a  similar  position  in 
Allegheny  College;  also  spent  four  years  in 
Europe,  lecturing  in  the  principal  towns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1884  he  founded  the 
"Athenaeum"  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  of 
which  he  was  President  until  his  death,  early  in 
1888.  "The  Dickens  Reader,"  "Character  Read- 
ings from  George  Eliot"  and  "Essays  of  George 
Eliot"  were  among  the  volumes  issued  by  him 
between  1881  and  1887.  Died  in  New  York  City, 
Jan.  24.  188S. 

SHERMAN,  Alson  Smith,  early  Chicago  Mayor, 
was  born  at  Barre.  Vt..  April  21,  1811,  remaining 
there  until  1836,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and 
began  business  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  Sev- 
eral years  later  he  opened  the  first  stone  quarries 
at  Lemont,  III.  Jlr.  Sherman  spent  many  years 
in  the  service  of  Chicago  as  a  public  official. 
From  1840  to  1842  he  was  Captain  of  a  company 
of  militia;  for  two  years  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Fire  Department,  and  was  elected  Alderman  in 
1842,  serving  again  in  1846.  In  1844,  he  was 
chosen  Mayor,  his  administration  being  marked 
by  the  first  extensive  public  improvements  made 
in  Chicago.  After  his  term  as  Mayor  he  did 
much  to  secure  a  better  water  supply  for  the 
city.  He  was  especially  interested  in  promoting 
common  school  education,  being  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  City  School  Board.  He  was 
Vice-President  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Northwestern  University.  Retired  from  active 
pursuits,  Mr.  Sherman  is  now  (18!)9)  spending  a 
serene  old  age  at  Waukegan,  111. — Oren  (Sherman) 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  early  Cliicago  mer- 
chant, was  born  at  Barre,  Vt.,  March  5,  1816. 
After  spending  several  years  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
came  west,  first  to  New  Buffalo,  Mich.,  and,  in 
1836,  to  Chicago,  opening  a  dry -goods  store  there 
the  next  spring.  With  various  partners  Mr. 
Sherman  continued  in  a  general  mercantile  busi- 
ness until  18.")3,  at  the  same  time  being  extensively 
engaged  in  the  provision  trade,  one-half  the  entire 
transactions  in  pork  in  tlie  city  passing  through 
his  hands.  Next  he  engaged  in  developing  stone 
quarries  at  Lemont,  111. ;  also  became  extensively 
interested  in  the  marble  business,  continuing  in 
this  until  a  few  years  after  the  panic  of  1873, 
when  he  retired  in  consequence  of  a  shock  of 
paralyses.     Died,  in  Chicago,  Deo.  l.^i,  1898. 

SHEUMAN,  Elijah  B.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Fairlield,  Vt.,  June  18,  1832— his  family  being 
distantly  related  to  Roger  Sherman,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  late 
Gjn.  W.  T.  Sherman;  gained  his  education  in  the 


common  schools  and  at  Middlebury  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1860 ;  began  teaching,  but 
soon  after  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  war  for  the 
Union ;  received  a  Lieutenant's  commission,  and 
served  until  captured  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  at 
Antietam,  when  he  was  paroled  and  sent  to  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago,  awaiting  exchange.  During 
this  period  he  commenced  reading  law  and,  hav 
ing  resigned  his  commission,  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  Chicago  University  in  1864 
In  1876  he  was  elected  Representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  from  Cook  County,  and  re- 
elected in  1878,  and  the  following  year  appointed 
Master  in  Chancery  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  a  position  which  he  still  occupies  He  has 
repeatedly  been  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses 
on  political,  literary  and  patriotic  occasions,  one 
of  these  being  before  the  alumni  of  his  alma 
mater,  in  1884,  when  he  was  complimented  with 
the  degree  of  LL.D. 

SHIELDS,  James,  soldier  and  United  States 
Senator,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1810,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Kaskaskia  in  1833. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1836,  and 
State  Auditor  in  1839.  In  1843  he  became  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and,  in 
184.'),  was  made  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  In  July,  1846,  he  was  commissioned 
Brigadier-General  in  the  Mexican  War  gaining 
the  brevet  of  Major-General  at  Cerro-Gordo, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  again 
wounded  at  Chaijultepec,  and  mustered  out  in 
1848.  The  same  year  be  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Oregon  Territory.  In  1849  the  Democrats  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature  elected  him  Senator,  and 
he  resigned  his  office  in  Oregon.  In  1856  he 
removed  to  Minnesota,  and,  in  18o8,  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  from  that  State,  his  term 
expiring  in  18.59,  when  he  established  a  residence 
in  California.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
(1861)  he  was  superintending  a  mine  in  Mexico, 
but  at  once  hastened  to  Washington  to  tender  his 
services  to  the  Governmnet.  He  was  commis- 
sioned Brigadier-General,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  5Iarch,  1863,  when  the  effect  of 
numerous  wounds  caused  him  to  resign.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Missouri,  practicing  law  at 
CarroUton  and  serving  in  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  in  1874  and  1879.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Senator  Bogy,  who  had  died  in 
office — serving  only  six  weeks,  but  being  the  only 
man  in  the  history  ot  the  country  who  filled  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  from  three  differ- 
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ent  states.  Died,  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  June  1, 
1879. 

SHIPMAN,  a  town  of  Macoupin  County,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  19  miles  north-north- 
east of  Alton  and  14  miles  southwest  of  Carlin- 
ville.  Population  (1890),  410;  (1900).  390. 

SHIPMAX,  George  E.,  M.D.,  physician  and 
philanthropist,  born  in  New  York  City,  March  4, 
1830 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York 
in  1839,  and  took  a  course  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons;  practiced  for  a  time  at 
Peoria,  111. ,  but,  in  1840,  located  in  Chicago,  where 
he  assisted  in  organizing  the  first  Homeopathic 
Hospital  in  that  city,  and,  in  1855,  was  one  of  the 
first  Trustees  of  Hahnemann  College.  In  1871  he 
established,  in  Chicago,  the  Foundlings'  Home  at 
his  own  expense,  giving  to  it  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.     Died.  Jan.  20.  1893. 

SHOREY,  Daniel  Lewis,  lawyer  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  at  Jonesborough,  Washington 
County,  Maine,  Jan.  31,  1824;  educated  at  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  Mass. ,  and  at  Dartmouth 
College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1851 ; 
taught  two  years  in  Washington  City,  meanwhile 
reading  law,  afterwards  taking  a  course  at  Dane 
Law  School,  Cambridge ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Boston  in  1854,  the  next  year  locating  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 
In  1865  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  profession  until  1890,  when  he  retired. 
Mr.  Shorey  was  prominent  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  a  member  of 
the  first  Library  Board;  was  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Chicago  Literary  Club,  and  was  a 
Director  in  the  new  University  of  Chicago  and 
deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity.  Died,  in  Chi- 
cago, March  4,  1899. 

SHORT,  (Rev.)  William  F.,  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1829,  brought  to 
Morgan  County,  111.,  in  childhood,  and  lived  upon 
a  farm  until  20  years  of  age,  when  he  entered 
McKendree  College,  spending  his  senior  year, 
however,  at  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington, 
where  he  graduated  in  1854.  He  had  meanvs'hile 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Missouri  Conference  Semi- 
nary at  Jackson.  Mo. ;  where  he  remained  three 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Illinois,  serving 
churches  at  Jacksonville  and  elsewhere,  for  a 
part  of  the  time  being  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Jacksonville  District.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
President  of  Illinois  Female  College  at  Jackson- 
ville, continuing  in  that  position  until  1893,  when 
he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Ilhnois 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  the  same  place, 
but  resigned  early  in  1897.     Dr.  Short  received 


the  degree  of  D.D.,  conferred  upon  him  by  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University. 

SHOUP,  George  L.,  United  States  Senator, 
was  born  at  Kittanning,  Pa.,  June  15,  1836;  came 
to  Illinois  in  1852,  his  father  locating  on  a  stock- 
farm  near  Galesburg;  in  1859  removed  to  Colo- 
rado, where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  mercantile 
business  imtil  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  a  com- 
pany of  scouts,  being  advanced  from  the  rank  of 
First  Lieutenant  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Third 
Colorado  Cavalry,  meanwhile  serving  as  Delegate 
to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1864. 
Retiring  to  private  life,  he  again  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile and  mining  business,  first  in  Nevada  and 
then  in  Idaho;  served  two  terms  in  the  Terri 
torial  Legislature  of  the  latter,  was  appointed 
Territorial  Governor  in  1889  and,  in  1890,  was 
chosen  the  first  Governor  of  the  State,  in  October 
of  the  same  year  being  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  re-elected  in  1895  for  a  second 
term,  which  ends  in  1901.  Senator  Shoup  is  one 
of  the  few  Western  Senators  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  regular  Republican  organization,  dui'ing 
the  political  campaign  of  1896. 

SHOW  ALTER,  John  W.,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Mason  County,  Ky.,  Feb.  8,  1844;  resided  some 
years  in  Scott  County  in  that  State,  and  was 
educated  in  the  local  schools,  at  Maysville  and 
Ohio  University,  finally  graduating  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1867;  came  to  Chicago  in  1869,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  He 
returned  to  Kentucky  after  the  fire  of  1871,  but, 
in  1872,  again  came  to  Chicago  and  entered  the 
employment  of  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Caulfield, 
with  whom  he  had  been  before  the  fire.  In  1879 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Abbott, 
Oliver  &  Showalter  (later,  Oliver  &  Showalter), 
where  he  remained  until  his  appointment  as 
United  States  Circuit  Judge,  in  March,  1895. 
Died,  in  Chicago,  Dec.  12,  1898. 

SHUMAN,  Andrew,  journalist  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  was  born  at  Manor,  Lancaster  Countj', 
Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1830.  His  father  dying  in  1837,  he 
was  reared  by  an  uncle.  At  the  age  of  15  he 
became  an  apprentice  in  the  office  of  "The  Lan- 
caster Union  and  Sentinel."  A  year  later  he  ac- 
companied his  employer  to  Auburn,  N.Y.,  working 
for  two  years  on  "The  Daily  Advertiser"  of  that 
city,  then  known  as  Governor  Seward's  "home 
organ."  At  the  age  of  18  he  edited,  published 
and  distributed  —  during  his  leisure  hours — a 
small  weekly  j^aper  called  "The  Auburnian."  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  apprenticeship  he  was  em- 
ployed, for  a  year  or  two,  in  editing  and  publish- 
ing "The  Cayuga  Chief,"  a  temperance  journal. 
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la  ISol  lie  entered  Hamilton  College,  but,  before 
the  completion  of  his  junior  year,  consented,  at 
the  solicitation  of  friends  of  William  H.  Seward, 
to  assume  editorial  control  of  "The  Sj'racuse 
Daily  Journal."'  In  July,  ISiiO,  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago, to  accept  an  editorial  position  on  "The 
Evening  Journal"  of  that  city,  later  becoming 
editor-in-chief  and  President  of  the  Journal  Com- 
pany. From  186r)  to  1870  (first  by  executive 
appointment  and  afterward  by  popular  election) 
lie  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Joliet,  resigning  the  office  four  years 
before  the  e.xpiration  of  his  term.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  Owing  to  declining  health,  he 
abandoned  active  journalistic  work  in  1888, 
dying  in  Chicago,  May  5,  1890.  His  home  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  at  Evanston. 
Covernor  Shuman  was  author  of  a  romance 
entitled  "Loves  of  a  Lawyer,"  besides  numerous 
aildresses  before  literary,  commercial  and  scien- 
tific a.s.sociations. 

SHUMWAY,  Dorice  Dwlght,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Williamsburg,  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
Sfpt.  28,  1813,  descended  from  French  Huguenot 
ancestry;  came  to  Zanosville,  Ohio,  in  1837,  and 
to  Montgomery  County,  111.,  in  1841;  married  a 
ilaughter  of  Hiram  Eountree,  an  early  resident 
of  HiUsboro,  and,  in  1843,  located  in  Christian 
County ;  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  merchandis- 
ing at  Taylorville,  but  retired  in  18.58,  thereafter 
giving  his  attention  to  a  large  landed  estate.  In 
1846  lie  was  chosen  Representative  in  the  General 
A.ssembly,  served  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1847,  and  four  years  as  County  Judge  of 
Christian  County.  Died,  May  9,  1870. — Hiram 
V.  (Shumway),  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Montgomery  County,  111..  June,  1842; 
spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  in  Christian  County 
and  in  his  father's  store  at  Taylorville ;  took  an 
academy  course  and.  in  1864,  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business;  was  Representative  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  General  Assembly  and  Senator  in  the 
Thirtysixth  and  Thirty-seventh,  afterwards 
removing  to  Springfield,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  stone  business. 

SHURTLEFF  COLLEGE,  an  institution 
located  at  Upper  Alton,  and  the  third  e.stab- 
lished  in  Illinois.  It  was  originally  incorporated 
as  the  "Alton  College"  in  1831,  under  a  special 
charter  which  was  not  accepted,  but  re-incorpo- 
rated in  183.5,  in  an  "omnibus  bill"'  with  Illi- 
nois and  McKendree  Colleges.  (See  Early  Cul- 
Icgen.)  Its  primal  origin  was  a  school  at  Rock 
Spring  in  St.  Clair  County,  founded  about  18"34, 


by  Rev.  John  M.  Peck.  This  became  the  "Rock 
Spring  Seminary"  in  1827,  and,  about  1831,  was 
united  with  an  academy  at  Upper  Alton.  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  "Alton"  (afterward  "Shurt- 
leff")  College.  As  far  as  its  denominational 
control  is  concerned,  it  has  always  been  domi- 
nated by  Baptist  influence.  Dr.  Peck's  original 
idea  was  to  found  a  school  for  teaching  theology 
and  Biblical  literature,  but  this  project  was  at 
first  inhibited  by  the  State.  Hubbard  Loomis 
and  John  Russell  were  among  the  first  instruc- 
tors. Later.  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff  donated  the 
college  §10.000.  and  the  institution  was  named  in 
his  honor.  College  classes  were  not  organized 
until  1840,  and  several  years  elapsed  before  a  class 
graduated.  Its  endowment  in  1898  was  over 
§126,000,  in  addition  to  §125,000  worth  of  real  and 
personal  property.  About  255  students  were  in 
attendance.  Besides  preparatory  and  collegiate 
departments,  the  college  also  maintains  a  theo- 
logical school.  It  has  a  faculty  of  twenty 
instructors  and  is  co-educational. 

SIBLEY,  a  village  of  Ford  County,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Division  of  the  Wabash  Railway,  105  miles 
south-southwest  of  Chicago;  has  banks  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  district  is  agricultural. 
Population  (1890),  404;  (1900),  444. 

SIBLEY,  Joseph,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  bom 
at  W'estfield,  Mass.,  in  1818;  learned  the  trade  of 
a  whip-maker  and  afterwards  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising. In  1843  he  began  the  study  of  lavp 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and,  upon  admission  to  the 
bar,  came  west,  finally  settling  at  Nauvoo,  Han- 
cock Coimty.  He  maintained  a  neutral  attitude 
during  the  Mormon  troubles,  thus  giving  offense 
to  a  section  of  the  community.  In  1847  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Legislature, 
but  was  elected  in  1850,  and  re-elected  in  1853. 
In  1853  he  removed  to  "Warsaw,  and,  in  1855,  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  re-elected 
in  1861,  '67  and  '73,  being  assigned  to  the  bench 
of  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  Second  District,  in 
1877.  His  residence,  after  1865,  was  at  Quincy, 
where  he  died,  June  18,  1897. 

SIDELL,  a  village  of  "Vermillion  County,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton  Railroads;  has  a  bank,  electric 
light  plant  and  a  newspaper.     Pop.  (1900),  776. 

SIDXEY,  a  village  of  Champaign  County,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Wabash  Railway,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  a  branch  to  Champaign,  48  miles  east-north- 
east of  Decatur.  It  is  in  a  farming  district;  has  a 
bank  and  a  newspaper.     Population,  (1900),  564. 

SIM,  (Dr.)  "William,  pioneer  physician,  was 
born  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in   1795,   came    to 
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America  in  early  manhood,  and  was  the  first  phy- 
sician to  settle  at  Golconda,  in  Pope  County, 
which  he  represented  iu  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
General  Assemblies  (182-1:  and  "28).  He  married 
a  Miss  Elizabeth  Jack  of  Philadelphia,  making 
the  joui-ney  from  Golconda  to  Philadelphia  for 
that  purpose  on  horseback.  He  had  a  family  of 
five  children,  one  son.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Sim,  rising 
to  distinction  as  a  physician,  and,  for  a  time, 
being  President  of  a  Medical  College  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  elder  Dr.  Sim  died  at  Golconda,  in 
186S. 

SIMS,  James,  early  legislator  and  Methodist 
preacher,  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  but 
removed  to  Kentucky  in  early  manhood,  thence 
to  St.  Clair  County,  111.,  and,  in  1820,  to  Sanga- 
mon County,  where  he  was  elected,  in  1822,  as  the 
first  Representative  from  that  county  in  the 
Third  General  Assembly.  At  the  succeeding  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  Convention  resolution  designed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  making  Illinois  a  slave 
State.  Jlr.  Sims  resided  for  a  time  in  Menard 
County,  but  finally  removed  to  Morgan. 

SINGER,  Horace  M.,  capitalist,  was  born  in 
Schnectady,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1823;  came  to  Chicago 
in  1836  and  found  employment  on  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal,  serving  as  superintendent  of 
repairs  upon  the  Canal  until  1853.  While  thus 
employed  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  stone-quarries  at  Lemont,  managed  by  the 
firm  of  Singer  &  Talcott  until  about  1890,  when 
they  became  the  property  of  the  Western  Stone 
Company.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he  became  a 
Republican  during  the  Civil  War,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  General  Assembly 
(1867)  for  Cook  County,  was  elected  County  Com- 
missioner in  1870,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Central  Committee  in  1880. 
He  was  also  associated  with  several  financial 
institutions,  being  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  of  the  Auditorium  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, and  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and 
Calumet  Clubs.  Died,  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Dec. 
28,  1896. 

SINGLETON,  James  W.,  Congressman,  born 
at  Paxton,  Va.,  Nov.  23,  1811;  was  educated  at 
the  Winchester  (Va.)  Academy,  and  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1833,  settling  first  at  Mount  Sterling, 
Brown  County,  and,  some  twenty  years  later, 
near  Quincy.  By  profession  he  was  a  lawyer, 
and  was  prominent  in  political  and  commercial 
affairs.  In  his  later  years  he  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  stock-raising.  He  was  elected 
Brigadier-General  of  the  Illinois  militia  in  18-14, 


being  identified  to  some  extent  with  the  "Mor- 
mon War";  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  1847  and  1862,  served  six  terms  in 
the  Legislature,  and  was  elected,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  to  Congress  in  1878,  and  again  in 
1880.  In  1882  he  ran  as  an  independent  Demo- 
crat, but  was  defeated  by  the  regular  nominee  of 
his  party,  James  M.  Riggs.  Durin.g  tlie  War  of 
the  Rebellion  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
leaders  of  the  "peace  party."  He  constructed 
the  Quincy  &  Toledo  (now  part  of  the  Wabash) 
and  the  Quincy,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  (now  part  of 
the  Chicago,  Bm-lington  &  Quincy)  Railways, 
being  President  of  both  companies.  His  death 
occurred  at  Baltimore,  Md. ,  April  4,  1892. 

SINXET,  John  S.,  pioneer,  was  born  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  March  10,  1796;  at  three  years  of  age, 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Missouri ;  enlisted  in  the 
War  of  1812,  but,  soon  after  the  war,  came  to 
Illinois,  and,  about  1818,  settled  in  what  is  now 
Christian  County,  locating  on  land  constituting 
a  part  of  the  present  city  of  Taylorville.  In  1840 
he  removed  to  Tazewell  County,  dying  there,  Jan. 
13,  1872. 

SKINNER,  Mark,  jurist,  was  born  at  Manches- 
ter, Vt.,  Sept.  13,  1813;  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1833,  studied  law,  and,  in  1836, 
came  to  Chicago;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839,  became  City  Attorney  in  1840,  later  Master 
in  Chancery  for  Cook  County,  and  finally  United 
State.s  District  Attorney  under  President  Tyler. 
As  member  of  the  House  Finance  Committee  in 
the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly  (1846-48),  he 
aided  influentially  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  refunding  and  paying  the  State 
debt.  In  1851  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  (now  Superior  Court)  of  Cook 
County,  but  declined  a  re-election  in  1853.  Origi- 
nally a  Democrat,  Judge  Skinner  was  an  ardent 
opponent  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  and  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  Government  policy  dur- 
ing the  rebellion.  He  liberally  aided  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  and  was  identified 
with  all  the  leading  charities  of  the  city. 
Among  the  great  business  enterprises  with  which 
he  was  officially  associated  were  the  Galena  &  Chi- 
cago Union  and  the  Chica.go,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railways  (in  each  of  which  he  was  a  Director), 
the  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Company  and  others. 
Died,  Sept.  16,  1887.  Judge  Skinner's  only  sur- 
viving son  was  killed  in  the  trenches  before 
Petersburg,  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

SKINNER,  Otis  Ainsworth,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  RoyaUon,  Vt.,  July  3.  1807; 
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In  1851  he  entered  Hamilton  College,  but,  before 
tlie  completion  of  his  junior  year,  consented,  at 
the  solicitation  of  friends  of  William  H.  Seward, 
to  assume  editorial  control  of  "The  Syracuse 
Daily  Journal."  In  July,  18.56,  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago, to  accept  an  editorial  position  on  "The 
Kvening  Journal"  of  that  city,  later  becoming 
editor-in-chief  and  President  of  the  Journal  Com- 
pany. From  1865  to  1870  (first  by  executive 
appointment  and  afterward  by  popular  election) 
he  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Joliet,  resigning  the  office  four  years 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  In  1876  he 
waM  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  Owing  to  declining  health,  he 
abandoned  active  journalistic  work  in  1888. 
dying  in  Chicago,  May  5,  1890.  His  home  during 
tlie  latter  years  of  his  life  was  at  Evanston. 
(lovernor  Shuman  was  author  of  a  romance 
entitled  "Loves  of  a  Lawyer,"  besides  numerous 
addresses  before  literary,  commercial  and  scien- 
tific associations. 

SHUjnVAY,  Dorice  Dwight,  merchant,  was 
liiiiii  at  "Williamsburg,  "Worcester  County.  Mass., 
Sept.  ~8,  18Ki,  descended  from  French  Huguenot 
ancestry;  came  to  Zancsville,  Oliio.  in  1887,  and 
to  Montgomery  County,  111.,  in  1841;  married  a 
daughter  of  Hiram  Rountree,  an  early  resident 
of  Hillsboro,  and,  in  1843,  located  in  Christian 
County ;  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  merchandis- 
ing at  Taylorville,  but  retired  in  1858,  thereafter 
giving  his  attention  to  a  large  landed  estate.  In 
1846  he  was  chosen  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly,  served  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1847,  and  four  years  as  County  Judge  of 
Christian  County.  Died,  May  9,  1870.— Hiram 
V.  (Shumway),  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Montgomery  County,  III..  June,  1843; 
sjient  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  in  Christian  County 
and  in  his  father's  store  at  Taylorville;  took  an 
academy  course  and,  in  1864,  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business;  was  Representative  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  General  Assembly  and  Senator  in  the 
Tliirty-sixth  and  Thirty-.seventh,  afterwards 
removing  to  Springfield,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  stone  business. 

SHURTLEFF  COLLEGE,  an  institution 
located  at  Upper  Alton,  and  the  third  e.stab- 
Lished  in  Illinois.  It  was  originally  incorporated 
as  the  "Alton  College"  in  1831,  under  a  special 
charter  which  was  not  accepted,  but  re-incorpo- 
rated in  1835,  in  an  "omnibus  bill"  with  Illi- 
nois and  McKendree  Colleges.  (See  Earh/  Col- 
leges.) Its  primal  origin  was  a  school  at  Rock 
Spring  in  St.  Clair  County,  founded  about  1824, 


by  Rev.  John  M.  Peck.  This  became  the  "Rock 
Spring  Seminary"  in  1827,  and,  about  1831,  was 
imited  with  an  academy  at  Upper  Alton.  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  "Alton"  (afterward  "Shurt- 
leff")  College.  As  far  as  its  denominational 
control  is  concerned,  it  has  always  been  domi- 
nated by  Baptist  influence.  Dr.  Peck"s  original 
idea  was  to  found  a  school  for  teaching  theology 
and  Biblical  literature,  but  this  project  was  at 
first  inhibited  by  the  State.  Hubbard  Loomis 
and  John  Russell  were  among  the  first  instruc- 
tors. Later,  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff  donated  the 
college  SIO.OOO.  and  the  institution  was  named  in 
his  honor.  College  classes  were  not  organized 
until  1840,  and  several  years  elapsed  before  a  class 
graduated.  Its  endowment  in  1898  was  over 
§126,000,  in  addition  to  §125,000  worth  of  real  and 
personal  property.  About  355  students  were  in 
attendance.  Besides  preparatory  and  collegiate 
departments,  the  college  also  maintains  a  theo- 
logical school.  It  has  a  faculty  of  twenty 
instructors  and  is  co-educational. 

SIBLEY,  a  village  of  Ford  County,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Division  of  the  "Wabash  Railway,  105  miles 
south-southwest  of  Chicago;  has  banks  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  district  is  agricultural. 
Population  (1890).  404;  (1900),  444. 

SIBLEY,  Joseph,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  bom 
at  We.stfield,  Mass.,  in  1818;  learned  the  trade  of 
a  whip-maker  and  afterwards  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising. In  1843  he  began  the  study  of  law 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and,  upon  admission  to  the 
bar,  came  west,  finally  settling  at  Nauvoo,  Han- 
cock County.  He  maintained  a  neutral  attitude 
during  the  Mormon  troubles,  thus  giving  offense 
to  a  section  of  the  community.  In  1847  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Legislature, 
but  was  elected  in  18.50,  and  re-elected  in  1852. 
In  1853  he  removed  to  Warsaw,  and,  in  1855,  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  re-elected 
in  1861.  '67  and  '73,  being  assigned  to  the  bench 
of  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  Second  District,  in 
1877.  His  residence,  after  1865,  was  at  Quincy, 
where  he  died,  June  18,  1897. 

SIDELL,  a  village  of  "Vermillion  County,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  Cincinnati.  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton  Railroads;  has  a  bank,  electric 
light  plant  and  a  newspaper.     Pop.  (1900),  776. 

SIDNEY,  a  village  of  Champaign  County,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Wabash  Railway,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  a  branch  to  Champaign,  48  miles  east-north- 
east of  Decatur.  It  is  in  a  farming  district ;  has  a 
bank  and  a  newspaper.     Population,  (1900),  564. 

SIM,  (Dr.)  "William,  pioneer  physician,  was 
born  at  Aberdeen.   Scotland,   in   1795,   came    to 
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America  in  early  manhood,  and  was  the  first  phy- 
sician to  settle  at  Golconda.  in  Pope  County, 
which  he  represented  in  the  Foiu'th  and  Fifth 
General  Assemblies  (1834  and  '2S).  He  married 
a  Miss  Elizabeth  Jack  of  Philadelphia,  making 
the  journey  from  Golconda  to  Philadelphia  for 
that  purpose  on  horseback.  He  had  a  family  of 
five  children,  one  son.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Sim,  rising 
to  distinction  as  a  physician,  and,  for  a  time, 
being  President  of  a  Medical  College  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  elder  Dr.  Sim  died  at  Golconda,  in 
1868. 

SIMS,  James,  early  legislator  and  Methodist 
preacher,  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  but 
removed  to  Kentucky  in  early  manhood,  thence 
to  St.  Clair  County,  111.,  and,  in  1830,  to  Sanga- 
mon County,  where  he  was  elected,  in  1833,  as  the 
first  Representative  from  that  county  in  the 
Third  General  Assembly.  At  the  succeeding  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  Convention  resolution  designed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  making  Illinois  a  slave 
State.  Mr.  Sims  resided  for  a  time  in  Menard 
County,  but  finally  removed  to  Morgan. 

SINGER,  Horace  M.,  capitalist,  was  born  in 
Schnectady,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1823;  came  to  Chicago 
in  1836  and  found  employment  on  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal,  serving  as  superintendent  of 
repairs  upon  the  Canal  until  1853.  While  thus 
employed  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  stone-quarries  at  Lemont,  managed  by  the 
firm  of  Singer  &  Talcott  until  about  1890,  wlien 
they  became  the  property  of  the  Western  Stone 
Company.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he  became  a 
Republican  during  the  Civil  War,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Twenty-fifth  General  Assembly 
(1867)  for  Cook  County,  was  elected  County  Com- 
missioner in  1870,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Central  Committee  in  1880. 
He  was  also  associated  with  several  financial 
institutions,  being  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  of  the  Auditorium  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, and  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and 
Calumet  Clubs.  Died,  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Dec. 
28,  1896. 

SINGLETON,  James  W.,  Congressman,  born 
at  Paxton,  Va.,  Nov.  33,  1811;  was  educated  at 
the  Winchester  (Va. )  Academy,  and  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1883,  settling  first  at  Mount  Sterling, 
Brown  Coimty,  and.  some  twenty  years  later, 
near  Quincy.  By  profession  he  was  a  lawyer, 
and  was  prominent  in  political  and  commercial 
affairs.  In  his  later  years  he  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  stock-raising.  He  was  elected 
lier-General  of  the  Illinois  militia  in  1844, 


being  identified  to  .some  extent  with  tlie  "Mor- 
mon War";  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  1847  and  1862,  served  six  terms  in 
the  Legislature,  and  was  elected,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  to  Congress  in  1878,  and  again  in 
1880.  In  1883  he  ran  as  an  independent  Demo- 
crat, but  was  defeated  by  the  regular  nominee  of 
his  party.  James  M.  Riggs.  During  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  he  was  one  of  tlie  most  conspicuous 
leaders  of  the  "peace  party."  He  constructed 
the  Quincy  &  Toledo  (now  part  of  the  Wabash) 
and  tlie  Quincy,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  (now  part  of 
the  Chicago,  Bm-lington  &  Quincy)  Railwaj's, 
being  President  of  both  companies.  His  death 
occurred  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  4,  1893. 

SINXET,  Jobn  S.,  pioneer,  was  born  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky. ,  March  10,  1796 ;  at  three  years  of  age, 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Missouri :  enlisted  in  the 
War  of  1812,  but,  soon  after  the  war,  came  to 
Illinois,  and,  about  1818,  settled  in  what  is  now 
Christian  County,  locating  on  land  constituting 
a  part  of  the  present  city  of  Taylorville.  In  1840 
he  removed  to  Tazewell  County,  dying  there,  Jan. 
13,  1873. 

SKINNER,  Mark,  jurist,  was  born  at  Manches- 
ter, Vt.,  Sept.  13,  1813;  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College  in  1833,  studied  law,  and,  in  1836. 
came  to  Chicago;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839,  became  City  Attorney  in  1840,  later  blaster 
in  Chancery  for  Cook  County,  and  finally  LTnited 
States  District  Attorney  under  President  Tyler. 
As  member  of  the  House  Finance  Committee  in 
the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly  (1846-48),  he 
aided  influentially  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  refunding  and  paying  the  State 
debt.  In  18.51  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  (now  Superior  Court)  of  Cook 
County,  but  declined  a  re-election  in  1853.  Origi- 
nally a  Democrat,  Judge  Skinner  was  an  ardent 
opponent  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  and  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  Government  policy  dur- 
ing the  rebellion.  He  liberally  aided  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  and  was  identified 
with  all  the  leading  charities  of  the  city. 
Among  the  great  business  enterprises  with  which 
he  was  officially  associated  were  the  Galena  «S:  Chi- 
cago Union  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railways  (in  each  of  which  he  was  a  Director), 
the  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Company  and  others. 
Died,  Sept.  16,  1887.  Judge  Skinner's  only  sur- 
viving son  was  killed  in  the  trenches  before 
Petersburg,  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

SKINNER,  Otis  Ainsworth,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  July  3,  1807; 
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tauglit  for  some  time,  became  a  Universalist 
minister,  serving  churehes  in  Baltimore,  Boston 
and  New  York  between  1831  and  1857;  then 
came  to  Elgin,  111.,  was  elected  President  of  Lom- 
bard University  at  Galesburg,  but  the  following 
year  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Joliet.  Died,  at 
Naperville,  Sept.  18,  1861.  He  wrote  several  vol- 
umes on  religious  topics,  and,  at  different  times, 
edited  religious  periodicals  at  Baltimore,  Haver- 
hill, Ma.ss.,  and  Boston. 

SKIXXER,  Ozias  C,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
Ixirn  at  Floyd,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1817;  in 
1836.  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Peoria 
County,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  In  1838 
he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Greenville,  Ohio, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State  in  1840. 
Eighteen  months  later  he  returned  to  Illinois, 
;ind  began  practice  at  Carthage,  Hancock  County, 
removing  to  Quincy  in  1844.  During  the  "Mor- 
mon War"  he  served  as  Aid-de-camp  to  Governor 
Ford.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly,  and,  for  a 
short  time,  served  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
the  district  including  Adams  and  Brown  Coun- 
ties. In  18.51  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  (then) 
Fifteenth  Judicial  Circuit,  and.  in  1855,  suc- 
ceeded Judge  S.  H.  Treat  on  the  Supreme  bench, 
resigning  this  position  in  April.  1858,  two  months 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  was  a 
large  land  owner  and  had  extensive  agricultural 
interests.  He  built,  and  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Carthage  &  Quincy  Railroad,  now  a  part 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  system.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1869,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
'"ommittee  on  Judiciary.     Died  in  1877. 

SLADE,  Charles,  early  Congressman ;  his  early 
history,  including  date  and  place  of  birth,  are 
unknown.  In  1820  he  was  elected  Representative 
from  Washington  County  in  the  Second  General 
Assembly,  and,  in  1826,  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  body  for  Clinton  and  Washington.  In  1832 
lie  was  elected  one  of  the  three  Congressmen 
from  Illinois,  representing  the  First  District. 
After  attending  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Congress,  while  on  his  way  home,  he  was 
attacked  with  cholera,  dying  near  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  July  11,  1834. 

SLADE,  James  P.,  ex-State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  born  at  Westerlo,  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1837,  and  spent  his  boy- 
liood  with  his  parents  on  a  farm,  except  while 
absent  at  school ;  in  1856  removed  to  Belleville, 
111.,  where  he  soon  became  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  serving  for  a  number  of  years  as 


Principal  of  the  Belleville  High  School.  While 
connected  with  the  Belleville  schools,  he  was 
elected  County  Superintendent,  remaining  in 
ofBce  some  ten  years ;  later  had  charge  of  Almira 
College  at  Greenville,  Bond  County,  served  six 
j'ears  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  East  St. 
Louis  and,  in  1878,  was  elected  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  party.  On  retirement  from  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent,  he  resumed  liis 
place  at  the  head  of  Almira  College,  but,  for  the 
past  few  years,  has  been  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  East  St.  Louis. 

SLAVERY  A(iITATIOX  OF  1823-24.  (See 
Skn-enj  and  SUirc  Laics.) 

SLAVERY  AXD  SLAVE  LAWS.  African  slaves 
were  first  brought  into  the  Illinois  country  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Pierre  F.  Renault,  about 
1722.  At  that  time  the  present  State  formed  a 
part  of  Louisiana,  and  the  traffic  in  slaves  was 
regulated  by  French  royal  edicts.  When  Great 
Britain  acquired  the  territory,  at  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  the  former  subjects  of 
France  were  guaranteed  security  for  their  per- 
sons "and  effects,"  and  no  interference  with 
slaverv-  was  attempted.  Upon  the  conquest  of 
Illinois  by  Virginia  (see  Clark,  George  Rogers). 
the  French  very  generally  professed  allegiance  to 
that  commonwealth,  and,  in  her  deed  of  cession 
to  the  United  States,  Virginia  expressly  stipulated 
for  the  protection  of  the  "rights  and  liberties" 
of  the  French  citizens.  This  was  construed  as 
recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  negro 
slaves.  Even  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  while  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  pre- 
served to  the  settlers  (reference  being  especially 
made  to  the  French  and  Canadians)  "of  the  Kas- 
kaskias,  St.  Vincents  and  neighboring  villages, 
their  laws  and  customs,  now  (then)  in  force, 
relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  prop- 
erty." A  conservative  construction  of  this  claiise 
was,  that  while  it  prohibited  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  the  importation  of  slaves,  the  status 
of  those  who  were  at  that  time  in  involuntary 
servitude,  and  of  their  descendants,  was  left  un- 
changed. There  were  those,  however,  who  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Ordinance  in  toto, 
on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  exceeded  its 
powers  in  its  passage.  There  was  also  a  party 
which  claimed  that  all  children  of  slaves,  born 
after  1787,  were  free  from  birth.  In  1794  a  con- 
vention was  held  at  Vincennes,  pursuant  to  a  call 
from  Governor  Harrison,  and  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress was  adopted,  praying  for  the  repeal — or,  at 
least  a  modification— of  the  sixth  clause  of  the 
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Ordinance  of  1787.  The  first  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, to  which  this  petition  was  referred, 
reported  adversely  upon  it ;  but  a  second  commit- 
tee recommended  the  suspension  of  the  operation 
of  the  clause  in  question  for  ten  years.  But  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  National  Legislature, 
and,  in  1807,  a  counter  petition,  extensively 
signed,  was  forwarded  to  that  body,  and  Congress 
left  the  matter  in  statu  quo.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  some  of  the  most  earnest  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  Representatives  from  Southern 
Slave  States,  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  being 
one  of  them.  The  pro-slavery  party  in  the  State 
then  prepared  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"Indenture  Law,"  which  was  one  of  the  first  acts 
adopted  by  Governor  Edwards  and  his  Council, 
and  was  re-enacted  by  the  first  Territorial  Legis- 
lature in  1812.  It  was  entitled,  "An  Act  relating 
to  the  Introduction  of  Negroes  and  JIulattoes  into 
this  Territory,'"  and  gave  permission  to  bring 
slaves  above  15  years  of  age  into  the  State,  when 
they  might  be  registered  and  kept  in  servitude 
within  certain  limitations.  Slaves  under  that 
age  might  also  be  brought  in,  registered,  and  held 
in  bondage  until  they  reached  tlie  age  of  3.5,  if 
males,  and  30,  if  females.  The  issue  of  registered 
slaves  were  to  serve  their  mother's  inaster  until 
the  age  of  30  or  28,  according  to  sex.  The  effect 
of  this  legislation  was  rapidly  to  increase  the 
number  of  slaves.  The  Constitution  of  1818  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  slavery  thereafter — 
that  is  to  say,  after  its  adoption.  In  1822  the 
slave-holding  party,  with  their  supporters,  began 
to  agitate  the  question  of  so  amending  tlie 
organic  law  as  to  make  Illinois  a  slave  State.  To 
effect  such  a  change  the  calling  of  a  convention 
was  necessary,  and,  for  eighteen  months,  the 
struggle  between  "conventionists"  and  their 
opponents  was  bitter  and  fierce.  The  question 
was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  August  2, 
1824,  the  result  of  the  count  showing  4,972  votes 
for  such  convention  and  6,640  against.  This 
decisive  result  settled  the  question  of  slave-hold- 
ing in  Illinois  for  all  future  time,  though  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  State  continued  to  be 
recognized  by  the  National  Census  until  1840. 
The  number,  according  to  the  census  of  1810.  was 
168;  in  1820  they  had  increased  to  917.  Then 
the  number  began  to  diminish,  being  reduced  in 
1830  to  747,  and,  in  1840  (the  last  census  which 
shows  any  portion  of  the  population  held  in 
bondage),  it  was  331. 

Hooper  Warren — who  has  been  mentioned  else- 
where as  editor  of  "The  Edwardsville  Spectator," 
and  a  leading  factor  in  securing  the  defeat  of  the 


scheme  to  make  Illinois  a  slave  State  in  1822 — in 
an  article  in  the  first  number  of  "Tlie  Genius  of 
Liberty"  (January,  1841),  speaking  of  that  con- 
test, says  there  were,  at  its  beginning,  only  three 
papers  in  the  State — "The  Intelligencer"  at  'V^an- 
dalia,  "The  Gazette"  at  Shawneetown,  and  "The 
Spectator"  at  Edwardsville.  The  first  two  of 
these,  at  the  outset,  favored  the  Convention 
scheme,  while  "The  Spectator"  opposed  it.  The 
management  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
pro-slavery  party  was  assigned  to  Emanuel  J. 
West,  Theophilus  W.  Smith  and  Oliver  L.  Kelly, 
and  a  paper  was  established  by, the  name  of  "The 
Illinois  Republican,"  with  Smith  as  editor. 
Among  the  active  opponents  of  the  measure  were 
George  Churchill,  Thomas  Lippincott,  Samuel  D. 
Lock  wood,  Henry  Starr  (afterwards  of  Cincin- 
nati), Rev.  John  M.  Peck  and  Rev.  James 
Lemen,  of  St.  Clair  County.  Others  who  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  were  Daniel  P.  Cook,  Morris 

Birkbeck,   Dr.   Hugh  Steel    and Burton    of 

Jackson  County,  Dr.  Henry  Perrine  of  Bond ; 
William  Leggett  of  Edwardsville  (afterwards 
editor  of  "The  New  York  Evening  Post"),  Ben- 
jamin Lundy  (then  of  Missouri),  David  Blackwell 
and  Rev.  John  Dew,  of  St.  Clair  County.  Still 
others  were  Nathaniel  Pope  (Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court),  William  B.  Archer,  Wil- 
liam H.  Brown  and  Benjamin  Mills  (of  Vandalia), 
John  Tillson,  Dr.  Horatio  Newhall,  George  For- 
quer.  Col.  Thomas  Mather.  Thomas  Ford,  Judge 
David  J.  Baker,  Charles  W,  Hunter  and  Henry  H. 
Snow  (of  Alton).  This  testunony  is  of  interest 
as  coming  from  one  who  probably  had  more  to  do 
with  defeating  tlie  scheme,  with  the  exception  of 
Gov.  Edward  Coles.  Outside  of  the  more  elabor- 
ate Histories  of  Illinois,  the  most  accurate  and 
detailed  accounts  of  this  particular  period  are  to 
be  found  in  "Sketch  of  Edward  Coles"  by  the  late 
E.  B.  Washburne,  and  "Early  Movement  in  Illi- 
nois for  the  Legalization  of  Slavery,"  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
(1864),  by  Hon.  William  H.  Brown,  of  Chicago. 
(See  also,  Colef:.  Edward;  Warren, Hooper;  Bromi. 
William  H.:  Chnrcliill,  George;  Lippincott. 
Tliomas;a,ui\  Xnvspapers,  Early,  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. ) 

SLOAN,  Wesley,  legislator  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  Dorchester  County,  Md.,  Feb.  20,,  1806. 
At  the  age  of  17,  having  received  a  fair  academic 
education,  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Phila- 
delphia, where,  for  a  year,  he  was  employed  in  a 
wholesale  grocery.  His  father  dying,  he  returned 
to  Maryland  and  engaged  in  teaching,  at  the 
sam'e  time  studying  law,  and  being  admitted  to 
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the  Inir  in  1831.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1838, 
going  liist  to  Chicago,  and  afterward  to  Kaskas- 
kia,  finally  .settling  at  Golconda  in  1839,  which 
continued  to  be  his  home  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  re-elected  in  l.S,jO,  '52.  and  "56.  serving  three 
times  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  State 
Board  of  Education,  created  by  Act  of  Feb.  18, 
1857,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  founding 
and  organization  of  the  State  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  18.57  lie  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
the  Nineteenth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  re-elected  in 
1861,  but  declined  a  re-election  for  a  third  term. 
Died,  Jan.  1.").  1887. 

SMITH,  Abner^  juri.st,  was  born  at  Orange, 
Franklin  County,  Mass.,  August  4.  1843,  of  an 
old  New  England  family,  whose  ancestors  came 
to  Massachusetts  Colony  about  1630;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  at  Middlebury 
College.  Vt. .  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1866. 
After  graduation  he  spent  a  year  as  a  teacher  in 
Newton  Academy,  at  Slioreham,  Vt.,  coming  to 
Chicago  in  1867,  and  entering  upon  the  studj'  of 
law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.  The  next 
twenty-five  years  were  spent  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Chicago,  within  that  time  serv- 
ing as  the  attorney  of  several  important  corpo- 
rations. In  1893  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  and  re-elected 
in  1897,  his  term  of  service  continuing  until 
1903. 

SMITH,  (Dr.)  Charles  (Jilman, physician,  was 
born  at  E.xeter,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1828,  received  his 
early  education  at  Phillips  .\cademy,  in  his  native 
])lace,  finally  graduating  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1847.  He  soon  after  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  but 
completed  his  course  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1851.  After  two  years  spent  as 
attending  physician  of  the  Alms  House  in  South 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1853  he  came  to  Chicago,  where 
he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of  six  physicians 
employed  by  the  Government  for  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  hospital  at  Camp  Douglas. 
In  1868  he  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  management  of  hospitals  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  England,  on  his  return  being 
invited  to  lecture  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
in  Chicago,  and  also  becoming  consulting  phy- 
sician in  the  Women's  and  Children's  Hospital, 
as  well  as  in  the  Pre.sbyterian  Hospital — a  position 
which  he  continued  to  occupy  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  gaining  a  wide  reputation  in  the  treat- 


ment of  women's  and  children's  diseases.  Died, 
Jan.  10,  1894. 

SMITH,  David  Allen,  lawyer,  was  born  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  June  18,  1809;  removed  with  liis 
father,  at  an  early  day,  to  Pulaski,  Tenn. ;  at  17 
went  to  Courtland,  Lawrence  County,  Ala., 
where  lie  studied  law  with  Judge  Bramlette  and 
began  practice.  His  father,  dying  about  1831,  left 
him  the  owner  of  a  number  of  slaves  whom,  in 
1837,  he  brought  to  Carlinville,  111.,  and  emanci- 
pated, giving  bond  that  they  should  not  become 
a  charge  to  the  State.  In  1839  he  removed  to 
Jack.sonville,  where  he  practiced  law  until  his 
death.  Col.  John  J  Hardin  was  his  partner  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  the  battle-field  of  Buena 
Vista.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  Trustee  and  generous 
patron  of  Illinois  College,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, but  never  held  any  political  office.  As  a 
lawyer  he  was  conscientious  and  faithful  to  the 
intere.sts  of  his  clients;  as  a  citizen,  liberal,  pub- 
lic-spirited and  patriotic.  He  contributed  liber- 
ally to  the  support  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  Union.  Died,  at  Anoka, 
Minn.,  July  13,  1865.  where  he  had  gone  to 
accompany  an  invalid  son.  —  Thomas  William 
(Smith),  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Courtland,  Ala.,  Sept.  27,  1832;  died  at  Clear 
water,  Minn.,  Oct.  29,  1865.  He  graduated  at 
Illinois  College  in  1852,  studied  law  and  served 
as  Captain  in  the  Tenth  Illinois  Volunteers, 
until,  broken  in  health,  he  returned  home  to 
die. 

SMITH,  Dietrich  C,  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  at  Ostfriesland,  Hanover,  April  4,  1840,  in 
boyhood  came  to  the  United  States,  and,  since 
1849,  has  been  a  resident  of  Pekin,  Tazewell 
County.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Illi- 
nois Volunteers,  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy, 
and,  while  .so  serving,  was  severely  wounded  at 
Shiloh.  Later,  he  was  attached  to  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-ninth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  service  as  Captain  of  Company  C 
of  that  regiment.  His  business  is  that  of  banker 
and  manufacturer,  besides  which  he  lias  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  railroads.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Thirtieth  General  Assembly,  and,  in  1880,  was 
elected  Representative  in  Congress  from  what 
was  then  the  Thirteenth  District,  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  defeating  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  after- 
wards Vice-President.  In  1882,  his  county  (Taze- 
well) having  been  attached  to  the  district  for 
many  years  represented  by  Wm.  M.  Springer,  he 
was  defeated  by  the  latter  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 
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SMITH,  George,  one  of  Chicago's  pioneers  and 
early  bankers,  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, March  8,  1808.  It  was  his  early  intention 
to  .study  medicine,  and  he  entered  Aberdeen  Col- 
lege with  this  end  in  view,  but  was  forced  to  quit 
the  institution  at  the  end  of  two  years,  because 
of  impaired  vision.  In  1833  he  came  to  America, 
and,  in  1834.  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he  resided 
until  1861,  meanwhile  spending  one  year  in  Scot- 
land. He  invested  largeh-  in  real  estate  in  Chi- 
cago and  Wisconsin,  at  one  time  owning  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  present  site  of  Mil- 
waukee. In  1837  he  secured  the  charter  for  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Milwaukee.  He  was 
really  the  owner  of  the  company,  although  Alex- 
ander Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee,  was  its  Secretary. 
Under  this  charter  Mr.  Smith  was  able  to  issue 
$1,500,000  in  certificates,  which  circulated  freely 
as  currency.  In  1839  he  founded  Chicago's  first 
private  banking  house.  About  1843  he  was  inter- 
ested in  a  storage  and  commission  business  in 
Chicago,  with  a  Mr.  Webster  as  partner.  He 
was  a  Director  in  the  old  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  (now  a  part  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern),  and  aided  it,  while  in  course  of 
construction,  by  loans  of  money;  was  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
organized  in  1848.  In  1854,  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin having  prohibited  the  circulation  of  the  Wis- 
consin Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  certificates 
above  mentioned,  Mr.  Smith  sold  out  the  com- 
pany to  his  partner,  Jlitchell,  and  bought  two 
Georgia  bank  charters,  which,  together,  em- 
powered him  to  issue  83,000,000  in  currency.  The 
notes  were  duly  issued  in  Georgia,  and  put  into 
circulation  in  Illinois,  over  the  counter  of  George 
Smith  &  Co.'s  Chicago  bank.  About  1856  Mr. 
Smith  began  winding  up  his  aflfairs  in  Chicago, 
meanwhile  spending  most  of  his  time  in  Scotland, 
but,  returning  in  1860.  made  extensive  invest- 
ments in  railroad  and  other  American  securities, 
which  netted  him  large  profits.  The  amount  of 
capital  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  taken  -n-ith 
him  to  his  native  land  has  been  estimated  at 
§10,000,000,  though  he  retained  considerable 
tracts  of  valuable  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  about 
Chicago.  Among  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  business,  either  as  employes  or 
otherwise,  and  who  have  since  been  prominently 
identified  with  Chicago  business  affairs,  were 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Farwell,  E.  I.  Tinkham  (after- 
wards a  prominent  banker  of  Chicago).  E.  W. 
Willard,  now  of  Newport.  R.  I.,  and  others.  Mr. 
Smith  made  several  visits,  during  the  last  fortv 


years,  to  the  United  States,  but  divided  his  time 
chiefly  between  Scotland  (where  he  was  the 
owner  of  a  castle)  and  London.    Died  Oct.  7,  1899. 

SMITH,  George  W.,  soldier,  lawyer  and  State 
Treasurer,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
8,  1837.  It  was  his  intention  to  acquire  a  col- 
legiate education,  but  his  fatlier's  business 
embarrassments  having  compelled  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  studies,  at  17  of  years  age  he  went 
to  Arkansas  and  taught  school  for  two  years.  In 
1856  he  returned  to  Albany  and  began  tlie  study 
of  law,  graduating  from  the  law  school  in  18"i8. 
In  October  of  that  year  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  continuously  in  practice,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1862-65,  when  he  was 
serving  in  the  Union  army,  and  1867-68,  when  he 
filled  the  office  of  State  Treasurer.  He  was  mus- 
tered into  service,  August  27,  1863,  as  a  Captain  in 
the  Eighty-eighth  Illinois  Infantry— the  second 
Board  of  Trade  regiment.  At  Stone  River,  he 
was  seriously  wounded  and  captured.  After 
four  days"  confinement,  he  was  aided  by  a  negro 
to  escape.  He  made  his  way  to  the  Union  lines, 
but  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  being  incapaci- 
tated for  service.  On  his  return  to  duty  he 
joined  his  regiment  in  the  Chattanooga  cam- 
paign, and  was  officially  complimented  for  his 
bravery  at  Gordon's  Mills.  At  Mission  Ridge  he 
was  again  severely  wounded,  and  was  once  more 
personally  complimented  in  the  official  report. 
At  Kenesaw  Mountain  (June  27,  1864),  Capt. 
Smith  commanded  the  regiment  after  the  killing 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chandler,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  for  bravery  on 
the  field.  He  led  the  charge  at  Franklin,  and 
was  brevetted  Colonel,  and  thanked  by  the  com- 
mander for  his  gallant  service.  In  the  spring  of 
1865  lie  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General,  and,  in 
June  following,  was  mustered  out.  Returning 
to  Chicago,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  gained  a  prominent  position  at  the 
bar  In  1866  he  was  elected  State  Treasurer,  and, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  January, 
1869,  held  no  public  office.  General  Smith  was, 
for  many  yeai-s.  a  Trustee  of  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board. 
Died,  in  Chicago,  Sept.  16,  1898. 

SMITH,  George  ^\\,  lawyer  and  Congressman, 
was  born  in  Putnam  Count}',  Ohio,  August  18. 
1846.  When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  father 
removed  to  Wayne  County.  111.,  settling  on  a 
farm.  He  attended  the  common  schools  and 
graduated  from  the  literary  department  of  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  at  Lebanon,  in  1868.  In  his 
youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  but 
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later  determined  to  study  law.  After  reading  for 
a  time  at  Fairfield,  111.,  lie  entered  the  Law 
Department  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Univer- 
sity, graduating  there  in  1870,  The  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  tlie  har  in  Illinois,  and  lias  since 
practiced  at  Murphysboro.  In  1880  he  was  a 
Republican  Presidential  Elector,  and.  in  1888,  was 
elected  a  Republican  Representative  to  Congress 
from  the  Twentieth  Illinois  District,  and  has 
been  continuously  re-elected,  now  (1899)  serving 
Ins  sixth  consecutive  term  as  Representative 
from  the  Twenty-second  District. 

SMITH,  Giles  Alexander,  soldier,  and  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  was  born  in  Jeflferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1829;  engaged  in  dry- 
goods  business  in  Cincinnati  and  Bloomington, 
111.,  in  1861  being  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  the 
latter  place;  became  a  Captain  in  the  Eighth 
Missouri  Volunteers,  was  engaged  at  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Corinth,  and  promoted 
Lieutenant-Colojel  and  Colonel  in  1862 ;  led  his 
regiment  on  the  first  attack  on  Vicksburg,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  Arkansas  Post ;  was  pro- 
moted Brigadier- General  in  August,  18G3,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct;  led  a  brigade 
of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  at  Chattanooga  and 
Jlissionary  Ridge,  as  also  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, and  a  division  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  in 
the  "March  to  the  Sea."  After  the  surrender  of 
Lee  he  was  transferred  to  the  Twenty  fifth  Army 
Corps,  became  JIajor-General  in  1865,  and 
resigned  in  1866,  having  declined  a  commission 
as  Colonel  in  the  regular  army ;  about  1869  was 
appointed,  by  President  Grant.  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  but  resigned  on  account  of 
failing  health  in  1873.  Died,  at  Bloomington, 
Nov.  8,  1870.  General  Smith  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

SMITH,  (iustavus  Adolphus,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  26,  1820:  at  16  joined  two 
brothers  who  had  located  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  carriage-maker. 
In  December,  1837,  he  arrived  at  Decatur,  111., 
but  soon  after  located  at  Springfield,  where  he 
resided  some  six  years.  Then,  returning  to 
Decatur,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  carriage 
manufacture,  doing  a  large  business  with  tlie 
South,  but  losing  heavily  as  the  result  of  the 
war.  An  original  Wliig,  he  became  a  Democrat 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  but  early 
took  ground  in  favor  of  the  Union  after  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter;  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment  Illinois 
Volunteers,  at  the  same  time  assisting  Governor 


Yates  in  the  selection  of  Camp  Butler  as  a  camp 
of  recruiting  and  instruction.  Having  been 
assigned  to  duty  in  Missouri,  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  he  proceeded  to  Jefferson  City,  joined  Fre- 
mont at  Carthage  in  that  State,  and  made  a 
forced  march  to  Springfield,  afterwards  taking 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Arkansas  and  in  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  where  he  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him  and  was  severelj'  (and,  it  was  supposed, 
fatally)  wounded,  not  recovering  until  1868. 
Being  compelled  to  return  home,  he  received 
authority  to  raise  an  independent  brigade,  but 
was  unable  to  accompany  it  to  the  field.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier- 
General  by  President  Lincoln,  "for  meritorious 
conduct,"  but  was  unable  to  enter  into  active 
service  on  account  of  his  wound.  Later,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  convalescent  camp 
at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  under  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas.  In  1864  he  took  part  in  securing  tho 
second  election  of  President  Lincoln,  and,  in  the 
early  part  of  1865,  was  commissioned  by  Gov- 
ernor Oglesby  Colonel  of  a  new  regiment  (the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Illinois),  but,  on 
account  of  his  wounds,  was  assigned  to  court- 
martial  duty,  remaining  in  the  service  until 
January,  1866,  when  lie  was  mustered  out  with 
tlie  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  During 
the  second  year  of  his  service  he  was  presented 
with  a  magnificent  sword  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  regiment  (the  Thirty-fifth),  for  brave  and  gal- 
lant conduct  at  Pea  Ridge.  After  retiring  from 
the  army,  he  engaged  in  cotton  planting  in  Ala- 
bama, but  was  not  successful ;  in  1868,  canvassed 
Alabama  for  General  Grant  for  President,  but 
declined  a  nomination  in  his  own  favor  for  Con- 
gress. In  1870  he  was  appointed,  by  General 
Grant,  United  States  Collection  and  Disbursing 
Agent  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico,  where  he 
continued  to  reside. 

SMITH,  John  Corson,  soldier,  ex-Lieutenant- 
Goveruor  and  ex-State  Treasurer,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  13,  1832.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and  builder.  In 
IS'A  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  worked  at  his  trade, 
for  a  time,  but  soon  removed  to  Galena,  where  he 
finally  engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Seventy-fourth 
Illinois  Volunteers,  but,  having  received  author- 
ity from  Governor  Yates,  raised  a  company,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  Captain,  and  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  Ninety-sixth  Illinois  Infan- 
try. Of  this  regiment  he  was  soon  elected  Major. 
After  a  short  service  about  Cincinnati,  Oliio, 
and   Covington  and  Newport,  Ky.,  the  Ninety- 
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sixth  was  sent  to  the  front,  and  took  part  (among 
other  battles)  in  the  second  engagement  at  Fort 
Donelson  and  in  the  bloody  fight  at  Franklin, 
Tenn.  Later,  Major  Smith  was  assigned  to  staff 
duty  und,er  Generals  Baird  and  Steedman,  serv- 
ing through  the  Tullahoma  campaign,  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Being  promoted 
to  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, and  was  given  command  of  a  brigade.  In 
the  Atlanta  campaign  he  served  gallantly,  tak- 
ing a  conspicuous  part  in  its  long  series  of  bloody 
engagements,  and  being  severely  wounded  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  In  February,  1865,  he  was 
brevetted  Colonel,  and,  in  June,  I860,  Brigadier- 
General.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Galena  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue, 
but  was  legislated  out  of  office  in  1873.  In  1873 
he  removed  to  Chicago  and  embarked  in  business. 
In  1874-76  he  was  a  member  (and  Secretary)  of 
the  Illinois  Board  of  Commissioners  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  In  1875  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Grain-Inspector  at  Chicago, 
and  held  the  office  for  several  years.  In  1872  and 
'76  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Conventions  of  those  years,  and,  in  1878,  was 
elected  State  Treasurer,  as  he  was  again  in  1883. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  serv- 
ing until  1889.  He  is  a  prominent  Mason,  Knight 
Templar  and  Odd  Fellow,  as  well  as  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Order  of  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  erection  of  the  "Masonic  Temple  Build- 
ing" in  Chicago. 

SMITH,  John  Eugene,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Switzerland,  August  3,  1816.  the  son  of  an  officer 
who  had  served  under  Napoleon,  and  after  the 
downfall  of  the  latter,  emigrated  to  Philadelphia. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  an  academic, 
education  and  became  a  jeweler;  in  1861  entered 
the  volunteer  service  as  Colonel  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Illinois  Infantry;  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
and  siege  of  Corinth ;  was  promoted  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  November,  1863,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  thp  Sixteenth  Army  Corps ; 
led  the  Third  Division  of  the  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  later  being 
transferred  to  the  Fifteenth,  and  taking  part  in 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  the  Atlanta 
and  Carolina  campaigns  of  1864-65.  He  received 
the  brevet  rank  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers 
in  January,  1865,  and,  on  his  muster-out  from  the 
volunteer  service,  became  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  United  States  Infantry,  being  transferred. 


in  1870,  to  the  Fourteenth.  In  1867  his  services 
at  Vicksburg  and  Savannah  were  further  recog- 
nized by  conferring  upon  him  the  brevets  of  Brig- 
adier and  Major-General  in  the  regular  army. 
In  May,  1881,  he  was  retired,  afterwards  residing 
in  Chicago,  where  he  died.  Jan.  39,  1897. 

SMITH,  Josepli,  the  founder  of  the  Mormon 
sect,  was  born  at  Sharon,  Vt. ,  Dec.  23,  1805.  In 
1815  his  parents  removed  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  and 
still  later  to  Manchester.  He  early  showed  a 
dreamy  mental  cast,  and  claimed  to  be  able  to 
locate  stolen  articles  by  means  of  a  magic  stone. 
In  1830  he  claimed  to  have  seen  a  vision,  but  his 
pretensions  were  riiliculed  by  his  acquaintances. 
His  story  of  the  revelation  of  the  golden  plates 
by  the  angel  Moroni,  and  of  the  latter's  instruc- 
tions to  him,  is  well  known.  With  the  aid  of 
Martin  Harris  and  Oliver  Cowdery  he  prepared 
the  "Book  of  Mormon,"  alleging  that  he  had 
deciphered  it  from  heaven-sent  characters, 
through  the  aid  of  miraculous  spectacles.  This 
was  published  in  1830.  In  later  years  Smith 
claimed  to  have  received  supplementary  reve- 
lations, which  so  taxed  the  credulity  of  his  fol- 
lowers that  some  of  them  apostatized.  He  also 
claimed  supernatural  power,  such  as  exorcism, 
etc.  He  soon  gained  followers  in  considerable 
numbers,  whom,  in  1833,  he  led  west,  a  part 
settling  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  the  remainder  in 
Jackson  County,  Mo.  Driven  out  of  Ohio  five 
years  later,  the  bulk  of  the  sect  found  the  way  to 
their  friends  in  ilissouri,  whence  they  were 
finally  expelled  after  many  conflicts  with  the 
authorities.  Smith,  with  the  other  refugees,  fled 
to  Hancock  County,  111.,  founding  the  city  of 
Nauvoo,  which  was  incorporated  in  1840.  Here 
was  begun,  in  the  following  year,  the  erection  of  a 
great  temple,  but  again  he  aroused  the  hostility 
of  the  authorities,  although  soon  wielding  con- 
siderable political  power.  After  various  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  arrest  him  in  1844,  Smith  and 
a  number  of  his  followers  were  induced  to  sur- 
render themselves  under  the  promise  of  protection 
from  violence  and  a  fair  trial.  Having  been 
taken  to  Carthage,  the  county-seat,  all  were  dis 
charged  under  recognizance  to  appear  at  court 
except  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  who  were 
held  under  the  new  charge  of  "treason, "  and  were 
placed  in  jail.  So  intense  had  been  the  feeling 
against  the  Mormons,  that  Governor  Ford  called 
out  the  militia  to  preserve  the  peace;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  feeling  among  the  latter  was  in 
sympathy  with  that  of  the  populace.  Most  of 
the  militia  were  disbanded  after  Smith's  arrest, 
one   company  being  left  on  duty  at    Carthage, 
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a  commission  tendered  him  by  Governor  Yates, 
devoted  his  time  and  means  liberallj-  to  the  re- 
cruitinj;  and  org-anization  of  regiments  for  serv- 
ice in  the  field,  and  procuring  supplies  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  In  18fiG  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legishiture,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1868  and  '70,  serving,  during  his  last  term,  as 
Speaker.  In  IsTT  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
CuUom  a  memljer  of  the  Railroad  and  AVarehouse 
Conimis-sion.  of  whicli  body  he  served  as  President 
until  18S:i.  lie  was  a  man  of  remarkably  genial 
temperament,  liberal  impulses,  and  wide  popu- 
larity.    Died,  March  25,  1886. 

SMITH,  William  Sooy,  soldier  and  civil  engi- 
neer, was  born  at  Tarlton,  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  July  22,  1830:  graduated  at  Ohio  University 
in  1849,  and.  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, in  18.53,  having  among  his  classmates,  at  the 
latter.  Generals  McPherson,  Schofield  and  Sheri- 
dan. Coming  to  Chicago  the  following  year,  he 
fir.st  found  employment  as  an  engineer  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  but  later  became  assist- 
ant of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham  in  engineer 
service  on  the  lakes ;  a  year  later  took  charge  of 
a  select  school  in  Buffalo ;  in  18.5T  made  the  first 
surveys  for  the  International  Bridge  at  Niagara 
Falls,  then  went  into  the  service  of  extensive 
locomotive  and  bridge- works  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
in  their  interest  making  a  visit  to  Cuba,  and  also 
superintending  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Savannah  River.  The  war  intervening, 
he  returned  North  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General at  Camp  Denison,  Ohio,  but,  in 
June,  1862,  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ohio  Volunteers,  participating  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaigns,  and  later,  at  Shiloh  and 
Perryville.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  commanding 
divisions  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  until  the  fall 
of  1862,  when  he  joined  Grant  and  took  part  in 
the  Vicksburg  campaign,  as  commander  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps. 
Subsequently  he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Cavalry 
Department,  serving  on  the  staffs  of  Grant  and 
Sherman,  until  compelled  to  resign,  in  1864,  on 
account  of  impaired  health.  During  the  war 
General  Smith  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
Union  cause  in  great  emergencies,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  engineering.  On  retiring  to  private  life 
he  resumed  his  profession  at  Chicago,  and  since 
has  been  employed  by  the  Government  on  some 
f)f  its  most  stupendous  works  on  the  lakes,  and 
has  also  planned  several  of  the  most  important 
railroad   bridges  across  the  Missouri   and  other 


streams.  He  has  been  much  consulted  in  refer- 
ence to  municipal  engineering,  and  his  name  is 
connected  %vith  a  number  of  the  gigantic  edifices 
in  Chicago. 

SMITHBORO,  a  village  and  railroad  junction 
in  Bond  County,  3  miles  east  of  Greenville. 
Population.  393;  (1900),  314. 

SXAPP,  Henry,  Congressman,  born  in  Livings- 
ton County,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1822,  came  to  Illinois 
with  his  father  when  11  years  old,  and,  having 
read  law  at  Joliet,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1847.  He  practiced  in  Will  County  for  twenty 
years  before  entering  public  life.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  occupied  a  seat  in 
that  body  until  his  election,  in  1871,  to  the  Forty- 
second  Congress,  by  the  Republicans  of  the  (then) 
Sixth  Illinois  District,  as  successor  to  B.  C.  Cook, 
who  had  resigned.     Died,  at  Joliet,  Nov.  23,  189.5. 

SNOW,  Herman  W.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
in  La  Porte  County,  Ind.,  July  3,  1836,  but  was 
reared  in  Kentucky,  working  upon  a  farm  for 
five  years,  while  yet  in  his  minority  becoming  a 
resident  of  Illinois.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
school  teacher,  meanwhile  studying  law  and 
being  admitted  to  the  bar.  Early  in  the  war  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-ninth  Illinois  Volunteers,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  Captain.  His  term  of  service  having 
expired,  he  re-enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-first  Illinois,  and  was  mustered  out  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  resumed  teaching  at  the  Chicago 
High  School,  and  later  served  in  the  General 
Assembly  (1873-74)  as  Representative  from  Wood- 
ford County.  In  1890  he  was  elected,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, to  represent  the  Ninth  Illinois  District  in 
Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Republican 
opponent  in  1892. 

SXOWHOOK,  William  B.,  first  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Chicago,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1804 ; 
at  the  age  of  eight  years  was  brought  to  New 
York,  where  he  learned  the  printer's  trade, 
and  worked  for  some  time  in  the  same  office 
with  Horace  Greeley.  At  16  he  went  back  to 
Ireland,  remaining  two  years,  but,  returning  to 
the  United  States,  began  the  study  of  law ;  was 
also  employed  on  the  Passaic  Canal;  in  1830, 
came  to  Chicago,  and  was  soon  after  associated 
with  William  B.  Ogden  in  a  contract  on  the  Illi- 
nois &  Jlichigan  Canal,  which  lasted  until  1841. 
As  early  as  1840  he  became  prominent  as  a  leader 
in  the  Democratic  party,  and,  in  1846,  received 
from  President  Polk  an  appointment  as  first  Col- 
lector of  Customs  for  Chicago  (having  previously 
served  as  Special  Surveyor  of  the  Port,   while 
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attached  to  the  District  of  Detroit) ;  iu  1853,  was 
re-appointed  to  the  Collectorship  by  President 
Pierce,  serving  two  years.  During  the  "Mormon 
War"  (1S44)  he  organized  and  equipped,  at  his 
own  expense,  the  Jlontgomery  Guards,  and  was 
commissioned  Colonel,  but  the  disturbances  were 
brought  to  an  end  before  the  order  to  march. 
From  1856  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  his 
practice,  but,  in  1863,  was  one  of  the  Democrats 
of  Chicago  who  took  part  in  a  movement  to  sus- 
tain the  Government  by  stimulating  enlistments ; 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Greeley  for  President  in  1873. 
Died,  in  Chicago,  May  o,  1883. 

SNYDER,  Adam  Wilson,  pioneer  lawyer,  and 
early  Congressman,  was  born  at  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1799.  In  early  life  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  wool-curling  for  a  livelihood, 
attending  school  in  the  winter.  In  1815.  he  emi- 
grated to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  settled 
in  Ridge  Prairie,  St.  Clair  County,  III.  Being 
offered  a  situation  in  a  wool-curling  and  fulling 
mill  at  Cahokia,  he  removed  thither  in  1817.  He 
formed  the  friendship  of  Judge  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
and,  through  the  latter's  encouragement  and  aid, 
studied  law  and  gained  a  solid  professional,  poli- 
tical, .social  and  financial  position.  In  1830  he 
was  elected  State  Senator  from  St.  Clair  County, 
and  re-elected  for  two  successive  terms.  He 
served  through  the  Black  Hawk  War  as  private. 
Adjutant  and  Captain.  In  1833  he  removed  to 
Belleville,  and,  in  1834,  was  defeated  for  Congress 
by  Governor  Reynolds,  whom  he,  in  turn,  defeated 
in  1836.  Two  years  later  Reynolds  again  defeated 
him  for  the  same  position,  and,  iu  1840,  he  was 
elected  State  Senator.  In  1841  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Governor.  The  election  was 
held  in  August,  1843,  but,  in  May  preceding,  he 
died  at  his  home  in  Belleville.  His  place  on  the 
ticket  was  filled  by  Thomas  Ford,  who  was 
elected.— William  H.  (Snyder),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  St.  Clair  County,  111.,  July 
18,  1835 ;  educated  at  McKendree  College,  studied 
law  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Koerner,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1845;  also  served  for  a 
time  as  Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Belleville,  and, 
during  the  Mexican  War,  as  First-Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  of  the  Fifth  Illinois  Volimteers.  From 
1850  to  "54  lie  represented  his  county  in  the  Legis- 
lature ;  in  1855  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Mat- 
teson.  State's  Attorney,  which  position  he  filled 
for  two  years.  He  was  an  imsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  oflJice  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1856,  and, 
in  1857,  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Circuit,  was  re-elected  for  the  Third  Cir- 


cuit in  "73,  '79  and  "85.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1869-70.  Died, 
at  Belleville,  Dec.  34,  1893. 

SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  HOME,  a  State 
charitable  institution,  founded  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1885,  and  located  at  Quincy, 
Adams  County.  The  object  of  its  establish- 
ment was  to  provide  a  comfortable  home  for 
such  disabled  or  dependent  veterans  of  the 
United  States  land  or  naval  forces  as  had 
honorably  served  during  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  veterans  on 
March  3,  1887,  the  first  cost  of  site  and  build- 
ings having  been  about  §350,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  inmates  admitted  up  to  June  30,  1894,  was 
3,813;  the  number  in  attendance  during  the  two 
previous  years  988,  and  the  whole  number  present 
on  Nov.  10,  1894,  1,088.  The  value  of  property  at 
that  time  was  §393,036.08.  Considerable  appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  additions  to  the 
buildings  at  subsequent  session^  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  General  Government  pays  to  the  State 
SlOO  per  year  for  each  veteran  supported  at  the 
Home. 

SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME,  ILLINOIS,  an 
institution,  created  by  act  of  1865,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  children  of  deceased 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  An  eighty -acre  tract, 
one  mile  north  of  Normal,  was  selected  as  the 
site,  and  the  first  principal  building  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  the  admission  of  benefici- 
aries on  Jime  1,  1869.  Its  first  cost  was  §135,000, 
the  site  having  been  donated.  Repairs  and  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  from  time  to 
time,  have  considerably  increased  this  sum.  In 
1875  the  benefits  of  the  institution  were  extended, 
by  legislative  enactment,  to  the  children  of  sol- 
diers who  had  died  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  aggregate  number  of  inmates,  in  1894,  was 
573,  of  whom  333  were  males  and  349  females. 

SOLDIERS'  WIDOWS'  HOME.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  this  institution  by 
the  Thirty-ninth  General  Assembly,  in  an  act, 
approved,  June  13,  1895,  appropriating  §30,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site,  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  furnishing  the  same.  It  is  designed  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  the  mothers,  wives,  widows 
and  daughters  of  such  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  or  sailors,  in  the  United  States  service,  as 
may  have  died,  or  may  be  physically  or  men- 
tally unable  to  provide  for  the  families  natu- 
rally dependent  on  them,  provided  that  such 
persons  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for 
at  least  one  year  previous  to  admission,  and 
are   without  means  or  ability  for  self-support. 
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Tlie  iilTiiirs  of  the  Homu  are  maiKi-ed  by  a 
boaid  of  five  trustees,  of  whom  two  are  men  and 
three  women,  the  former  to  be  members  of  t)ie 
Grand  Army  of  the  Reimblic  and  of  different 
political  parties,  and  the  hitter  members  of  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps  of  this  State.  The  in.stitu- 
tion  was  located  at  Wilmingtou,  occupying  a 
site  of  seventeen  acres,  where  it  was  formally 
opened  in  a  house  of  eighteen  rooms,  March  11, 
1S9G,  with  twenty-six  applications  for  admit- 
tance. The  plan  contemjilates  an  early  enlarge- 
ment by  the  erection  of  additional  cottages. 

SOKEXTO,  a  village  of  Bond  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Jacksonville  &  St.  Louis  and 
the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  it  Western  Railways,  14 
miles  southeast  of  Litchfield;  has  a  bank  and  a 
newspaper.  Its  interests  are  agricultural  and 
minmg.     Pop.  (1890),  .338;  (1900),  1,000. 

SOULARD,  James  Gaston,  pioneer,  born  of 
French  ancestry  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  15,  1798; 
resided  there  until  1821,  when,  having  married 
the  daughter  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  he 
received  an  appointment  at  Fort  Snelling,  near 
the  present  city  of  St.  Paul,  then  under  command 
of  Col.  Snelling,  who  was  his  wife's  brother-in- 
law.  The  Fort  was  reached  after  a  tedious  jour- 
ney by  flat-boat  and  overland,  late  in  the  fall  of 
1821,  his  wife  accompanying  him.  Three  years 
later  they  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where,  being  an 
engineer,  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in 
surveying.  In  1827  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Galena,  for  the  next  six  years  had  charge  of  a 
store  of  the  Gratiot  Brothers,  early  business  men 
of  that  locality.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period 
he  received  the  appointment  of  County  Recorder, 
also  holding  the  position  of  County  Surveyor  and 
Postmaster  of  Galena  at  the  same  time.  His 
later  years  were  devoted  to  farming  and  horti- 
culture, his  death  taking  place,  Sept.  17,  1878. 
Mr.  Soulard  was  probaltly  the  first  man  to  engage 
in  freighting  between  Galena  and  Chicago. 
"The  Galena  Advertiser"  of  Sept.  U,  1829,  makes 
mention  of  a  wagon-load  of  lead  sent  by  him  to 
Chicago,  his  team  taking  back  a  load  of  salt,  the 
paper  remarking:  "This  is  the  first  wagon  that 
lias  ever  pa.ssed  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Chicago."  Great  results  were  predicted  from 
the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  lake 
and  the  lead  mine  district. — Mrs.  Eliza  M. 
Hunt  (Soulard),  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Detroit,  Dec.  18,  1804,  her  father  being  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Hunt,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  remained  in  the  army 
until  his  death,  at  St.  Louis,  in  1807.  His  descend- 
ants have  maintained  their  connection  with  the 


army  ever  since,  a  son  Vjeing  a  prominent  artillery 
officer  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Mrs.  Soular 
was  married  at  St.  Louis,  in  1820,  and  survive 
her  husband  some  sixteen  years,  dying  at  Galena 
August  11,  1894.  She  had  resided  in  Galen? 
nearly  seventy  years,  and  at  the  date  of  her 
death,  in  the  00th  year  of  her  age,  she  was  that 
citv's  oldest  resident. 

SOUTH  CHICAGO  &  WESTERN  INDIANA 
R.iILROAl).  (See  Chicago  d-  Western  Imliana 
liaib-und.) 

SOUTH  DANVILLE,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Danville,  Vermilion  County.  Population  (1890), 
799;  ll'JOO),  898. 

SOUTHEAST  &  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY.  (See 
LoiiixriUc  &■  XashviUe  Raib-oad.) 

SOUTH  ELGIN,  a  village  of  Kane  County, 
near  the  citv  of  Elgin.     Population  (1900),  .">1.5. 

SOUTHERN  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 
located  at  Albion,  Edwards  County,  incorporated 
in  1891;  had  a  faculty  of  ten  teachers  with  219 
pupils  (1897-98)— about  equally  male  and  female. 
Besides  classical,  scientific,  normal,  music  and 
fine  arts  departments,  instruction  is  given  in  pre- 
paratory studies  and  business  education.  Its 
property  is  valued  at  §16. .500. 

SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
located  at  Anna.  Union  County,  founded  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1809.  The  original  site  com- 
prised 290  acres  and  cost  a  little  more  than 
$22,000,  of  whicli  one-fourth  was  donated  bj'  citi- 
zens of  the  county.  The  construction  of  build- 
ings was  begun  in  1869,  but  it  was  not  until 
March,  187.5,  that  the  north  wing  (the  first  com- 
pleted) was  ready  for  occupancy.  Other  portions 
were  completed  a  year  later.  The  Trustees  pur- 
chased 100  additional  acres  in  1883.  The  first 
cost  (up  to  September,  1876)  was  nearly  §635,000. 
In  1881  one  wing  of  the  main  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  the 
patients  being,  meanwhile,  cared  for  in  temporary 
wooden  barracks.  The  total  value  of  lands  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  State,  June  30,  1894, 
was  estimated  at  §738,580,  and,  of  property  of  all 
sorts,  at  §833,700.  The  wooden  barracks  were 
later  converted  into  a  permanent  ward,  additions 
made  to  the  main  buildings,  a  detached  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  300  patients  erected, 
numerous  outbuildings  put  up  and  general  im- 
provements made.  A  second  fire  on  the  night  of 
Jan.  3,  1895,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  main 
building,  inflicting  a  loss  upon  the  State  of 
§175,000.  Provision  was  made  for  rebuilding  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  year.  The  institution  has 
capacity  for  about  750  patients. 
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SOUTHERX  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UMVER- 
SITY,  established  in  1869,  and  located,  after 
competitive  bidding,  at  Carbondale,  which  offered 
lands  and  bonds  at  first  estimated  to  be  of  the 
value  of  $229,000,  but  which  later  depreciated, 
through  shrinkage,  to  §75,000.  Construction  was 
commenced  in  May,  1870,  and  the  first  or  main 
building  was  completed  and  appropriately  dedi- 
cated in  July,  1874.  Its  cost  was  §265,000,  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  Nov.  26,  1883.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1887,  a  new  structure  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  §150,000.  Two  normal  courses  of  instruction 
are  given— classical  and  scientific — each  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  conditions 
of  admission  require  that  the  pupil  shall  be  16 
5'ears  of  age,  and  shall  possess  the  qualifications 
enabling  him  to  pass  examination  for  a  second- 
grade  teacher's  certificate.  Those  unable  to  do  so 
may  enter  a  preparatory  department  for  six 
months.  Pupils  who  pledge  themselves  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools,  not  less  than  half  the  time 
of  their  attendance  at  the  University,  receive 
free  tuition  with  a  small  charge  for  incidentals, 
while  others  pay  a  tuition  fee.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  for  the  year  1897-98  was 
720,  coming  from  forty-seven  counties,  chiefly  in 
the  southern  half  of  tlie  State,  with  represent- 
atives from  eight  other  States.  The  teaching 
faculty  for  the  same  year  consisted,  besides  the 
President,  of  sixteen  instructors  in  the  various 
departments,  of  whom  five  were  ladies  and 
eleven  gentlemen. 

SOUTHERN  PENITENTIARY,  THE,  located 
near  Chester,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Its  erec- 
tion was  rendered  necessary  by  the  overcrowding 
of  the  Northern  Penitentiary.  (See  Northern 
Penitentiary.)  The  law  providing  for  its  estab- 
lishment required  the  Commissioners  to  select  a 
site  convenient  of  access,  adjacent  to  stone  and 
timber,  and  having  a  high  elevation,  with  a  never 
failing  supply  of  water.  In  1877,  122  acres  were 
purchased  at  Chester,  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings commenced.  The  first  appropriation  was  of 
§200,000,  and  §300,000  was  added  in  1879.  By 
March,  1878,  200  convicts  were  received,  and 
their  labor  was  utilized  in  the  completion  of  the 
buildings,  which  are  constructed  upon  approved 
modern  principles.  The  prison  receives  convicts 
sent  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
has  accommodation  for  some  1,200  prisoners.  In 
connection  with  this  penitentiary  is  an  asylum 
for  insane  convicts,  the  erection  of  which  was 
provided  for  by  the  Legislature  in  1889. 

SOUTH  GROVE,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  County. 
Population  (1890),  730. 


SPALDING,  Jesse,  manufacturer.  Collector  of 
Customs  and  Street  Railway  President,  was  born 
at  Athens,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  April  15,  1833; 
early  commenced  lumbering  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and,  at  23,  began  dealing  on  his  own  account.  In 
1857  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  soon  after  bought 
the  property  of  the  New  York  Lumber  Company 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River  in  Wiscon- 
sin, where,  with  different  partners,  and  finally 
practically  alone,  he  has  carried  on  the  business 
of  lumber  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  ever 
since.  In  1881  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
Arthur,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Chicago,  and,  in 
1889,  received  from  President  Harrison  an 
appointment  as  one  of  the  Government  Directors 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Spalding  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Government  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  rendered  valuable 
aid  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  Camp 
Douglas  and  the  barracks  at  Chicago  for  the 
returning  soldiers,  receiving  Auditor's  warrants 
in  payment,  when  no  funds  in  the  State  treasury 
were  available  for  the  purpose.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  William  B.  Ogden  and  others  in  the 
project  for  connecting  Green  Bay  and  Sturgeon 
Bay  by  a  ship  canal,  which  was  completed  in 
1882,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ogden,  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Canal  Company,  serving 
until  1893,  when  the  canal  was  turned  over  to  the 
General  Government.  He  has  also  been  identified 
with  many  other  public  enterprises  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  Chicago,  and,  in  July,  1899,  became  President 
of  the  Chicago  Union  Traction  Company,  having 
control  of  the  North  and  West  Chicago  Street 
Railway  S3'stems. 

SPALDING,  John  Lancaster,  Catholic  Bishop, 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ky.,  June  2,  1840;  educated 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  ordained  a 
priest  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  1863,  and  there- 
upon attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Louisville,  as 
assistant.  In  1869  he  organized  a  congregation 
of  colored  people,  and  built  for  their  use  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine,  having  been  assigned 
to  that  parish  as  pastor.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  and  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese.  In  1873  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  Louisville  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  attached  to  the  missionary  parish  of  St. 
Michael's.  He  had,  by  this  time,  acliieved  no  little 
fame  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  lecturer.  When 
the  diocese  of  Peoria,  111.,  was  created,  in  1877,  the 
choice  of  the  Pope  fell  upon  him  for  the  new  see, 
and  he  was  consecrated  Bishop,  on  May  1  of  that 
year,  by  Cardinal  McCloskey  at  New  York.     His 
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administration  lias  been  characterized  by  both 
energy  and  success.  He  hiis  devoted  mucli  atteii- 
tiun  to  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  has  brouglit 
aliijut  tlie  foundiug  of  many  new  .settlements  in 
the  far  AVest.  He  was  also  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  founding  of  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington.  Ha  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  reviews,  and  the  author  of  a 
number  of  religious  works. 

SPANISH  INVASION  OF  ILLINOIS.  In  the 
month  of  June,  ITTl),  soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war  between  .Spain  and  Great  Britain,  an  expe- 
dition was  organized  in  Canada,  to  attack  the 
Spanish  posts  along  the  Mississippi.  Simultane- 
ously, a  force  was  to  be  dispatched  from  Pensa- 
cola  against  New  Orleans,  then  commanded  by 
a  young  Spanish  Colonel,  Don  Bernardo  de 
(lalvez.  Secret  instructions  had  been  sent  to 
British  Commandants,  all  through  the  Western 
country,  to  cooperate  with  both  expeditions.  De 
(ialvez,  having  learned  of  the  scheme  through 
intercepted  letters,  resolved  to  forestall  the  attack 
by  becoming  the  assailant.  At  the  head  of  a 
force  of  670  men,  he  set  out  and  captured  Baton 
Rouge,  Fort  Manchac  and  Natchez,  almost  with- 
out opposition.  The  British  in  Canada,  being 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  South, 
in  February  following  dispatched  a  force  from 
Mackinac  to  supjjort  the  expedition  from  Pensa- 
cola,  and,  incidentally,  to  subdue  the  American 
rebels  while  en  route.  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia 
were  contemplated  points  of  attack,  as  well  as 
the  Spanish  forts  at  St.  Louis  and  St.  Genevieve. 
This  movement  was  planned  by  Capt.  Patrick 
Sinclair,  commandant  at  Mackinac,  but  Captain 
Hesse  was  jilaced  in  charge  of  the  expedition, 
which  numbered  some  750  men,  including  a  force 
of  Indians  led  by  a  chief  named  Wabasha.  The 
British  arrived  before  St.  Louis,  early  on  the 
morning  of  May  26,  1780,  taking  the  Spaniards 
by  surprise.  Meanwhile  Col.  George  Rogers 
Clark,  having  been  apprised  of  the  project, 
arrived  at  Cahokia  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  the  attack,  his 
presence  and  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the 
Spani.sh,  no  doubt,  contributing  to  the  defeat  of 
the  expedition.  The  accounts  of  what  followed 
are  conflicting,  the  number  of  killed  on  the  St. 
Louis  shore  being  variously  estimated  from  seven 
or  eight  to  .sixty  eight — the  last  being  the  esti- 
mate of  Capt.  Sinclair  in  his  official  report.  All 
agree,  however,  that  the  invading  party  was 
forced  to  retreat  in  great  haste.  Colonel  Mont- 
gomerj',  who  had  been  in  command  at  Cahokia, 
with  a  force  of  S!>0  and  a  party  of  Spanish  allies, 


pursued  the  retreating  invaders  as  far  as  the 
Rock  River,  destroying  many  Indian  villages  on 
the  way.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
British  served  as  a  pretext  for  an  attempted  re- 
prisal, undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  aid 
of  a  number  of  Cahokians,  early  in  1781.  Starting 
early  in  January,  this  latter  expedition  crossed 
Illinois,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Fort  St. 
Joseph,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  English  by  Thomas  Brady 
and  afterwards  retaken.  The  Spaniards  were  com- 
manded by  Don  Eugenio  Pourre,  and  supported 
by  a  force  of  Cahokians  and  Indians.  The  fort 
was  easily  taken  and  the  British  flag  replaced  by 
the  ensign  of  Spain.  The  affair  was  regarded  as 
of  but  little  moment,  at  the  time,  the  post  being 
evacuated  in  a  few  days,  and  the  Spaniards 
returning  to  St.  Louis.  Yet  it  led  to  serious 
international  complications,  and  the  "conquest" 
was  seriously  urged  by  the  Spanish  ministry  as 
giving  that  country  a  right  to  the  territory  trav- 
ersed. This  claim  was  supported  by  France 
before  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but 
was  defeated,  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Jay,  Franklin  and  Adams,  the  American 
Commissioners  in  charge  of  the  peace  negoti- 
ations with  England. 

SPARKS,  (Capt.)  David  R.,  manufacturer  and 
legislator,  was  born  near  Lanesville.  Ind.,  in 
1S23;  in  1836,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ma- 
coupin County,  111. ;  in  1847,  enlisted  for  the 
Mexican  War,  crossing  the  plains  to  Santa  Fe, 
New  Jlexico.  In  1850  he  made  the  overland  trip 
to  California,  returning  the  next  year  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  185.5  he  engaged  in  the 
milling  business  at  Staunton,  Macoupin  County, 
but.  in  1800,  made  a  third  trip  across  the  plains 
in  search  of  gold,  taking  a  quartz-mill  which  was 
erected  near  where  Central  City,  Colo.,  now  is, 
and  which  was  the  second  steam-engine  in  that 
region.  He  returned  home  in  time  to  vote  for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  President,  the  same  year, 
but  became  a  stalwart  Republican,  two  weeks 
later,  when  the  advocates  of  secession  began  to 
develop  their  policy  after  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
In  1861  he  enlisted,  under  the  call  for  500,000  vol- 
unteers following  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  and 
was  commissioned  a  Captain  in  the  Third  Illinois 
Cavalry  (Col.  Eugene  A.  Carr),  serving  two  and  a 
half  years,  during  which  time  he  took  part  in 
several  hard-fought  battles,  and  being  present  at 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  At  the  end  of  his  service 
he  became  associated  with  his  former  partner  in 
the  erection  of  a  large  flouring  mill  at  Litchfield, 
but,  in  1869,  the  firm  bought  an  extensive  flour- 
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ing  mill  at  Alton,  of  which  he  became  the  princi- 
pal owner  in  1881,  and  which  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  until  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind 
in  the  State.  Capt.  Sparks  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1888,  and  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1894,  serving  in  the  sessions  of  1895  and 
"97;  was  also  strongly  supported  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  in 
1896. 

SPARKS,  William  A.  J.,  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  near  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Nov.  19,  1828,  at  8 
years  of  age  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Illi- 
nois, and  shortly  afterwards  left  an  orphan. 
Thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he  found  work 
upon  a  farm,  his  attendance  at  the  district 
schools  being  limited  to  the  winter  months. 
Later,  he  passed  through  McKendree  College, 
supporting  himself,  meanwhile,  by  teaching, 
graduating  in  18.50.  He  read  law  with  Judge 
Sidney  Breese,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1851.  His  first  public  office  was  that  of  Receiver 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Edwardsville,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  in  1853,  re- 
maining until  185G,  when  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dential Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and,  in  1863-64,  served  in 
the  State  Senate  for  the  unexpired  term  of  James 
M.  Rodgers,  d,eceased.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Kational  Democratic  Convention  in  1868,  and  a 
Democratic  Representative  in  Congress  from  1875 
to  1883.  In  1885  lie  was  appointed,  by  President 
Cleveland,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  Washington,  retiring,  by  resignation,  in 
1887.     His  home  is  at  Carlvle. 

SPARTA  &  ST.  GENEVIEYE  RAILROAD. 
(See  Centralia  &  Chester  Railroad.) 

SPEED,  Joshua  Fry,  merchant,  and  intimate 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  was  educated  in  tlie 
local  schools  and  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  after  which  he  spent  some  time  in  a 
wholesale  mercantile  establishment  in  Louisville. 
About  1835  he  came  to  Springfield,  111.,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  later  becom- 
ing the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  whom  he  offered  the  privilege  of 
sharing  a  room  over  his  store,  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
removed  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield,  in  1836. 
Mr.  Speed  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1842,  but  the 
friendship  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  of  a 
most  devoted  character,  continued  until  the 
death  of  the  latter.  Having  located  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ky.,  Mr.  Speed  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1848,  but  was  never  again  willing  to 


accept  office,  though  often  solicited  to  do  so.  In 
1851  he  removed  to  Louisville,  where  he  acquired 
a  handsome  fortune  in  the  real-estate  business. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  he 
heartily  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and, 
during  the  war,  was  entrusted  with  many  deli- 
cate and  important  duties  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  whom  he  frequently 
visited  in  Washington.  His  death  occurred  at 
Louisville,  May  29,  1882. — James  (Speed),  an 
older  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a  prominent 
Unionist  of  Kentucky,  and,  after  the  war,  a 
leading  Republican  of  that  State,  serving  as  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Conventions  of 
1873  and  1876.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General by  Mr  Lincoln  and  served  until  1866, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  disagreement 
with  President  Johnson.  He  died  in  1887,  at  the 
age  of  75  years. 

SPOO>r  RIVER,  rises  in  Bureau  County,  flows 
southward  through  Stark  County  into  Peoria, 
thence  southwest  through  Knox,  and  to  the  south 
and  southeast,  through  Fulton  County,  entering 
the  Illinois  River  opposite  Havana.  It  is  about 
150  miles  long. 

SPRINGER,  (Rev.)  Francis,  D.D.,  educator 
and  Army  Chaplain,  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Pa.,  March  19,  1810;  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  and  educated  at  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg;  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  in 
1836,  and,  in  1839,  removed  to  Springfield,  111., 
where  he  preached  and  taught  school;  in  1847 
became  President  of  Hillsboro  College,  whicli,  in 
1853,  was  removed  to  Springfield  and  became  Illi- 
nois State  University,  now  known  as  Concordia 
Seminary.  Later,  he  served  for  a  time  as  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  the  city  of  Springfield, 
but,  in  September,  1861,  resigned  to  accept  the 
Chaplaincy  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  Cavalry ;  by  suc- 
cessive resignations  and  appointments,  held  the 
positions  of  Chaplain  of  the  First  Arkansas  Infan- 
try (1863-64)  and  Post  Chaplain  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  serving  in  the  latter  position  until  April, 
1867,  when  he  was  corami.ssioned  Cliaplain  of  the 
United  States  Army.  This  position  lie  resigned 
while  stationed  at  Fort  Harker,  Kan..  August  23, 
1867.  During  a  considerable  part  of  his  incum- 
bency as  Chaplain  at  Fort  Smith,  he  acted  as 
Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees  and  Freedmen, 
performing  important  service  in  caring  for  non- 
combatants  rendered  homeless  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  war.  After  the  war  he  served,  for  a  time,  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Montgomery 
County,  111. :  was  instrumental  in  the  founding 
of  Carthage  (111.)  College,  and  was  a  member  of 
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its  Buard  of  Control  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  elected  Chaplain  of  the  Illinois  House  of 
Kepresentati-res  at  the  session  of  the  Thirty  fifth 
General  Assembly  (1887),  and  Chaplain  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
Illinois  for  two  consecutive  terms  (1890-'92). 
He  was  also  member  of  the  Stephenson  Post, 
No.  30,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Springfield,  and  served  as  its 
Chaplain  from  January,  1884,  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Springfield,  Oct.  21,  18S2. 

SPRINGER,  William  McKendree,  ex-Congress- 
man, Justice  of  United  States  Court,  was  born  in 
Sullivan  County,  Ind. ,  May  30,  1836.  In  1848  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Jacksonville,  111., 
was  fitted  for  college  in  the  public  high  school  at 
Jacksonville,  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bateman,  entered  Illinois  College,  remaining 
three  years,  when  he  removed  to  the  Indiana 
State  University,  graduating  there  in  1858.  The 
following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
commenced  practice  in  I^ogan  County,  but  soon 
after  removed  to  Springfield.  He  entered  public 
life  as  Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1862.  In  1871-72  he  represented  Sangamon 
County  in  the  Legislature,  and,  in  1874,  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  Illinois 
District  as  a  Democrat.  From  that  time  imtil 
the  close  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  (1895),  he 
served  in  Congress  continuously,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  on  the 
floor,  being  at  the  head  of  many  important  com- 
mittees when  that  party  was  in  the  ascendancy, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  caucus  nomi- 
nation for  Speaker,  in  1893.  In  1894  he  was  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  Congress  for  the 
eleventh  time,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Repub- 
lican opponent,  James  A.  ConnoUy.  In  1895 
President  Cleveland  appointed  him  United 
States  District  Judge  for  Indian  Territory. 

SPRIXGFIELD,  the  State  capital,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Sangamon  County,  situated  five 
miles  south  of  the  Sangamon  River  and  185  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago;  is  an  important  railway 
center.  The  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  was  made  by  John  Kelly  in  1819. 
On  April  10,  1821.  it  was  selected,  by  the  first 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  as  the  temporary 
county-seat  of  Sangamon  County,  the  organi- 
zation of  which  had  been  authorized  by  act  of 
the  Legislature  in  January  previous,  and  tlie 
name  Springfield  was  given  to  it.  In  1S23  the 
selection  was  made  permanent.  The  latter  year 
the  first  sale  of  lands  took  place,  the  original  site 
being  entered  by  Pascal  P.  Enos,  Elijah  lies  and 
Thomas  Cox.     The  town  was  platted  about  the 


same  time,  and  the  name  "Calhoun"  was  given  to 
a  section  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  present 
city — this  being  the  "hey-day"  of  the  South 
Carolina  statesman's  greatest  popularity — but 
the  change  was  not  popularly  accepted,  and  the 
new  name  was  soon  dropped.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town,  April  2,  1832,  and  as  a  citv.  April 
6,  1840;  and  re-incorporated,  under  the  general, 
law  in  1882.  It  was  made  the  State  capital  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  at  the  session  of 
1837,  which  went  into  effect,  July  4,  1839,  and  the 
Legislature  first  convened  there  in  December  of 
the  latter  year.  The  general  surface  is  fiat, 
though  there  is  rolling  gi-ound  to  the  west.  The 
city  has  excellent  water-works,  a  paid  fire-depart- 
ment, six  banks,  electric  street  railways,  gas  and 
electric  lighting,  commodious  hotels,  fine 
churches,  numerous  handsome  residences,  beauti- 
ful parks,  thorough  sewerage,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  paved  and  handsomest  cities  in  the  State. 
The  city  proper,  in  1890,  contained  an  area  of  four 
square  miles,  but  has  since  been  enlarged  by  the 
annexation  of  the  following  suburbs:  North 
Springfield,  April  7,  1891 ;  West  Springfield,  Jan. 
4,  1898;  and  South  Springfield  and  the  village  of 
Laurel,  April  5,  1898.  These  additions  give  to 
the  present  city  an  area  of  5.84  square  miles. 
The  population  of  the  original  city,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  was  19,743.  and,  in  1890,  a4,963, 
while  that  of  the  annexed  suburbs,  at  the  last 
census,  was  2, 109— making  a  total  of  29,072.  The 
latest  school  census  (1898)  showed  a  total  popu- 
lation of  33,375— population  by  census  (1900), 
34,159.  Besides  the  State  House,  the  city  has  a 
handsome  United  States  Government  Building 
for  United  States  Court  and  post-ofBce  purposes, 
a  county  courthouse  (the  former  State  capitol). 
a  city  hall  and  (State)  Executive  Mansion. 
Springfield  was  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  former  residence  has  been  donated  to  the 
State,  and  his  tomb  and  monument  are  in  the 
beautiful  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  adjoining  the 
city.  Springfield  is  an  important  coal-mining 
center,  and  has  many  important  industries, 
notably  a  watch  factory,  rolling  mills,  and  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  agricultural  implements 
and  furniture.  It  is  also  the  permanent  location 
of  the  State  Fairs,  for  which  extensive  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  the  Fair  Grounds  north  of 
the  city.  There  are  three  daily  papers — two  morn- 
ing and  one  evening — published  here,  besides 
various  other  pul)lications.     Pop.  (1900),  34.159. 

SPRINGFIELD,  EFFINGHAM  &  SOFTH- 
EASTERN  R.ilLRO.VD.  (See  St.  Louis.  Indian- 
apolis <&  Eastern  Railroad.) 
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SPRINGFIELD  &  ILLINOIS  SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILROAD.  (See  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
South Wf.^tern  Railroad.) 

SPRIXtiFIELD  &  NORTHWESTERN  RAIL- 
ROAD. (See  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St  Louis 
Bailroad  of  Illinois.) 

SPRINdr  VALLEY,  an  incorporated  city  in 
Bureau  County,  at  intersection  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the 
Toluca,  Marquette  &  Northern  Railways,  100 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  It  lies  in  a  coal- 
mining region  and  has  important  manufacturing 
interests  as  well.  It  has  two  banks,  electric 
street  and  interurban  railways,  and  two  news- 
papers.    Population  (1890),  3,837;  (1900),  6,214. 

ST.  AGATHA'S  SCHOOL,  an  institution  for 
j'oung  ladies,  at  Springfield,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Clmrch,  incorpo- 
rated in  1889.  It  has  a  faculty  of  eight  teachers 
giving  instruction  in  the  preparatory  and  higher 
branches,  including  music  and  fine  arts.  It 
reported  fifty-five  pupils  in  1894,  and  real  estate 
valued  at  §15,000, 

ST.  ALBAN'S  ACADEMY,  a  boys'  and  young 
men's  school  at  Knoxville,  III.,  incorporated  in 
1890  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
in  1898  liad  a  faculty  of  seven  teachers,  with 
forty-five  pupils,  and  property  valued  at  §01,100, 
of  which  §54,000  was  real  estate.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  classical  and  scientific  branches, 
besides  music  and  preparatory  studies. 

ST.  ANNE,  a  village  of  Kankakee  County, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Chicago  it  Eastern  Illinois 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railways,  60  miles  south  of  Chicago.  The 
town  has  two  banks,  tile  and  brick  factory,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  (1900),  1,000. 

ST.  CHARLES,  a  city  in  Kane  County,  on  both 
sides  of  Fox  River,  at  intersection  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railways;  38  miles  west  of  Chicago  and  10  miles 
south  of  Elgin.  The  river  furnishes  excellent 
water-power,  which  is  being  utilized  by  a  number 
of  important  manufacturing  enterprises.  The 
city  is  connected  with  Chicago  and  many  towns 
in  the  Fox  River  valley  by  interurb.n  electric 
trolley  lines;  is  also  the  seat  of  the  State  Home 
for  Boys.     Pop.  (1890),  1,690;  (1900),  2,675. 

ST.  CLAIR,  Arthur,  first  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  was  born  of  titled  ancestry 
at  Thurso,  Scotland,  in  1734;  came  to  America  in 
1757  as  an  ensign,  having  purchased  his  commis- 
sion, participated  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 
Canada,    in    1758,   and    fought   under   Wolfe   at 


Quebec.  In  1764  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
-where  he  amassed  a  moderate  fortune,  and  be- 
came prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  succeeding 
General  Gates  in  command  at  Ticonderoga,  but, 
later,  was  censured  by  Washington  for  his  hasty 
evacuation  of  the  post,  though  finally  vindicated 
by  a  military  court.  His  Revolutionary  record, 
however,  was  generally  good,  and  even  distin- 
guished. He  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  presided  over  that 
body  in  1787.  He  served  as  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  (including  the  present  State 
of  Illinois)  from  1789  to  1802.  As  an  executive 
he  was  not  successful,  being  unpopular  because 
of  his  arbitrariness.  In  November,  1791,  he 
suffered  a  serious  defeat  by  the  Indians  in  the 
valley  between  the  Miami  and  the  Wabash.  In 
this  campaign  he  was  badh'  crippled  by  the  gout, 
and  had  to  be  carried  on  a  litter;  he  was  again 
vindicated  by  a  Congressional  investigation.  His 
first  visit  to  the  Illinois  Country  was  made  in 
1790,  when  he  organized  St.  Clair  County,  which 
was  named  in  his  honor.  In  1802  President  Jef- 
ferson removed  him  from  the  governorship  of 
Ohio  Territory,  of  which  he  had  continued  to  be 
the  Governor  after  its  separation  from  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  comparative  penury.  Shortly  before  his 
decease,  he  was  granted  an  annuity  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  and  hj  Congress.  Died,  at 
Greensburg.  Pa..  August  31,  1818. 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY,  the  first  county  organ- 
ized within  the  territory  comprised  in  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Illinois  —  the  whole  region  west 
of  the  Ohio  River  having  been  first  placed  under 
civil  jurisdiction,  under  the  name  of  "Illinois 
County,"  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  passed  in  October,  1778,  a  few  months 
after  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  by  Col.  George 
Rogers  Clark.  (See  Illinois;  also  Clark,  George 
Rogers.)  St.  Clair  County  was  finally  set  oft 
by  an  order  of  Gov.  Arthur  St  Clair,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit  to  the  "Illinois  Country,*' 
in  April,  1790 — more  than  two  years  after  his 
assumption  of  the  duties  of  Governor  of  the 
Nortliwest  Territory,  which  then  comprehended 
the  "Illinois  Country"  as  well  as  the  whole 
region  within  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Governor  St.  Clair's 
order,  which  bears  date,  April  27,  1790,  defines 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  county — which  took 
his  own  name — as  follows:  "Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of   the  Little  Michillimackanack  River, 
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running  thence  southerly  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  above  Fort  Massac  upon 
the  Ohio  River;  thence  with  the  said  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi;  thence  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  so  up 
the  Illinois  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  with 
all  the  adjacent  islands  of  .said  rivers.  Illinois  and 
Mississippi."  The  "Little  Michillimackanack." 
the  initial  point  mentioned  in  this  description— 
also  variously  spelled  "Maldna"  and  "Macki- 
naw." the  latter  being  the  name  by  which  the 
stream  is  now  known — empties  into  the  Illinois 
River  on  the  south  side  a  few  miles  below 
Pekin.  in  Tazewell  County.  The  boundaries 
of  St.  Clair  County,  as  given  by  Gov.  St.  Clair, 
indicate  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  "Illinois  Country"  existing  in 
that  day,  as  a  line  drawn  south  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackinaw  River,  instead  of  roa<-hing  the 
Ohio  "above  Fort  Massac,"  would  have  followed 
the  longitude  of  the  present  city  of  Springfield, 
striking  the  Mississippi  about  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Jackson  County,  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  object  of  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair"s  order  was,  of  course,  to  include 
the  settled  portions  of  the  Illinois  Country  in  the 
new  county ;  and,  if  it  had  had  the  effect  intended, 
the  eastern  border  of  the  countj-  would  have  fol- 
lowed a  line  some  fifty  miles  farther  eastward, 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Marion,  Jefferson. 
Franklin.  Williamson  and  Johnson  Counties, 
reaching  tlie  Ohio  River  about  the  pn-scnt  sif  "f 
Metropolis  City  in  Massac  County,  aipl  cnilnaiiii;;- 
about  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  prcNiMil  State  of 
Illinois.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  embraced 
all  the  Illinois  Country,  as  it  included  that  por- 
tion in  which  the  white  settlements  were  located. 
(See  St.  Clair,  Arthur;  also  Illinois  Country.) 
The  early  records  of  St.  Clair  County  are  in  the 
French  language ;  its  first  settlers  and  its  early 
civilization  were  French,  and  tlie  first  church  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  was  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  first  proceedings  in  court 
under  the  common  law  were  had  in  1796.  The 
first  Ju.sticesof  the  Peace  were  appointed  in  1807, 
and,  as  there  was  no  penitentiary,  the  whipping- 
post and  pillory  played  an  important  part  in  the 
code  of  penalties,  these  punishments  being  im- 
partially meted  out  as  late  as  the  time  of  Judge 
(afterwards. Governor)  Reynolds,  to  "the  lame,  the 
halt  an<l  the  blind,"  for  such  offenses  as  the  lar- 
ceny of  a  silk  handkerchief.  At  first  three 
places— Cahokia,  Prairie  du  Rocher  and  Kaskas- 
kia — were  nameil  as  county-seats  by  Governor  St. 
Clair;  but  Randolph  County  having  been  set  off 


in  1895,  Cahokia  became  the  county-seat  of  the 
older  coimty.  so  remaining  until  1813,  when 
Belleville  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  mere  cornfield  owned  by 
George  Blair,  although  settlements  had  previously 
been  established  in  Ridge  Prairie  and  at  Badgley. 
Judge  Jesse  B.  Thomas  held  his  first  court  in  a 
log-cabin,  but  a  rude  court  house  was  erected  in 
1814,  and,  the  same  year,  George  E.  Blair  estab- 
lished a  hostelry,  Joseph  Kerr  opened  a  store, 
and,  in  1817,  additional  improvements  were 
inaugurated  by  Daniel  Murray  and  others,  from 
Baltimore.  John  H.  Dennis  and  the  Mitchells 
and  Wests  (from  Virginia)  settled  soon  after- 
ward, becoming  farmers  and  mechanics.  Belle- 
ville was  incorporated  in  1819.  In  182.J  Governor 
Edwards  bought  the  large  landed  interests  of 
Etienne  Personeau,  a  large  French  land-owner, 
ordered  a  new  survey  of  the  town  and  infused  fresh 
life  into  its  development.  Settlers  began  to  arrive 
in  large  numbers,  mainly  Virginians,  who  brought 
with  them  their  slaves,  the  right  to  hold  which 
was,  for  man}-  years,  a  fruitful  and  perennial 
source  of  strife.  Emigrants  from  Germany 
began  to  arrive  at  an  early  day,  and  now  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Belleville  and  St. 
Clair  County  is  made  up  of  that  nationality.  The 
county,  as  at  present  organized,  lies  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  south  half  of  the  State,  immedi- 
ately opposite  St.  Louis,  and  comprises  some  680 
square  miles.  Three-fourths  of  it  are  underlaid 
by  a  vein  of  coal,  si.x  to  eight  feet  thick,  and 
about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Con- 
siderable wheat  is  raised.  The  principal  towns 
are  Belleville.  East  St.  Louis,  Lebanon  and  Mas- 
coutah.  Population  of  the  county  (1880),  01,806; 
(1890),  e6,.")71;  (inoO)   SO. 085. 

ST.  JOHX,  an  incorporated  village  of  Pei-ry 
County,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  one  mile 
north  of  Duquoin.  Coal  is  mined  and  salt  manu- 
factured here.     Population  about  500. 

ST.  JOSr.PH,  a  village  of  Champaign  County, 
on  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railway,  10  miles  east  of  Champaign;  has  inter- 
urban  railroad  connection.     Pop.  (1900),  637. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL,  (Chicago),  founded 
in  1860,  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  of  1871,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
following  year.  In  1892  it  was  reconstructed,  en- 
larged and  made  thoroughly  modern  in  its  appoint- 
ments. It  can  accommodate  about  2.50  patients. 
The  Sistersattend  to  the  nursing,  and  conduct  the 
domestic  and  financial  affairs.  The  medical  staff 
comprises  ten  physicans  and  surgeons,  among 
whom  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  in  Chicago. 
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ST.  LOUIS,  ALTON  &  CHICAGO  RAILKOAD. 

(See  Chicago  &  Alton  Railvoad. ) 
ST.  LOUIS,  ALTON  &  SPRINGFIELD  RAIL- 

ROAD.      (See    St.    Louis,    Chicago    &  St.    Paul 
Railroad.) 

ST.  LOUIS,  ALTON  &  TERRE  HAUTE 
RAILOAD,  a  corporation  formerly  operating  an 
extensive  system  of  railroads  in  Illinois.  The  Terre 
Haute  &  Alton  Railroad  Company  (the  original 
corporation)  was  chartered  in  January,  1851, 
work  begun  in  1853,  and  the  main  line  fi'om 
Terre  Haute  to  Alton  (172.5  miles)  completed, 
March  1,  1856.  The  Belleville  &  Illinoistown 
branch  (from  Belleville  to  East  St.  Louis)  was 
chartered  in  1853,  and  completed  between  the 
points  named  in  the  title,  in  the  fall  of  1854. 
This  corporation  secured  authority  to  construct 
an  extension  from  Illinoistown  (now  East  St. 
Louis)  to  Alton,  which  was  completed  in  October, 
1S56,  giving  the  first  raiboad  connection  between 
Alton  &  St.  Louis.  Simultaneously  with  this, 
these  two  roads  (tlie  Terre  Haute  &  Alton  and 
the  Belleville  &  Illinoistown)  were  consolidated 
under  a  single  charter  by  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  February,  1854,  the  consolidated  line 
taking  the  name  of  the  Terre  Haute,  Alton  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad.  Subsequently  the  road  became 
finanoiall3'  embarassed,  was  sold  under  foreclosure 
and  reorganized,  in  1863,  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  I.,ouis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad.  June 
1,  1867,  the  main  line  (from  Terre  Haute  to  St. 
Louis)  was  leased  for  niety-nine  years  to  the 
IndianapoUs  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  (an 
Indiana  corporation)  guaranteed  by  certain  other 
lines,  but  the  lease  was  subsequently  broken  by 
the  insolvency  of  the  lessee  and  some  of  the 
guarantors.  The  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  1883,  and  was  sold 
under  foreclosure,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  its 
interest  being  absorbed  by  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  by  which 
the  main  line  is  now  operated.  The  properties 
officially  reported  as  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad, 
June  30,  1895,  beside  the  Belleville  Branch  (14.40 
miles),  included  the  following  leased  and  subsidi- 
ary lines:  Belleville  &  Southern  Illinois — "Cairo 
Short  Line"'  (56.40  miles) ;  Belleville  &  Eldorado, 
(50.30  miles);  Belleville  &  Carondelet  (17.30 
miles);  St.  Louis  Southern  and  branches  (47.37 
miles),  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Paducah  Rail- 
way (58.50  miles).  All  these  have  been  leased, 
since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1895,  to  the  Illi- 
nois Central.  (For  sketches  of  these  several 
roads  see  headings  of  each. ) 


ST.  LOUIS,  CHICAGO   &   ST.  PAUL   RAIL. 

ROAD,  (Bluff  Line), a  line  running  from  Spring- 
field to  Granite  City,  111.,  (opposite  St.  Louis), 
103.1  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Lock  Haven  to 
Grafton,  111.,  8.4  _ miles— total  length  of  line  in 
Illinois,  110.5  miles.  The  track  is  of  standard 
gauge,  laid  with  56  to  70-pound  steel  rails.— (His- 
tory. )  The  road  was  originally  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis,  Jerseyville  & 
Springfield  Railroad,  built  from  Bates  to  Grafton 
in  1883,  and  absorbed  by  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  & 
Pacific  Railway  Company ;  was  surrendered  by  the 
receivers  of  the  latter  in  1886,  and  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  bond-holders,  by  whom  it  was 
transferred  to  a  corporation  known  as  the  St. 
Louis  &  Central  Illinois  Railroad  Company.  In 
June,  1887,  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Springfield 
Railroad  Company  was  organized,  with  power  to 
build  extensions  from  Newbern  to  Alton,  and 
from  Bates  to  Springfield,  which  was  done.  In 
October,  1890,  a  receiver  was  appointed,  followed 
by  a  reorganization  under  the  present  name  (St. 
Louis,  Chicago  &  St.  Paul).  Default  was  made 
on  the  interest  and,  in  June  following,  it  was 
again  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  by  whom 
it  was  operated  until  1898.  The  total  earnings 
and  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  were 
§318,815,  operating  expenses,  §373,370;  total 
capitalization,  §4,853,536,  of  which,  §1,500,000 
was  in  the  form  of  stock  and  §1,235  000  in  income 
bonds. 

ST.  LOUIS,  INDIANAPOLIS  &  EASTERN 
RAILROAD,  a  railroad  line  90  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  Switz  City,  Ind.,  to  Effingham, 
111. — 56  miles  being  within  the  State  of  Illinois. 
It  is  of  standard  gauge  and  the  track  laid  chiefly 
with  iron  rails.— (History.)  The  orginal  corpo- 
ration was  chartered  in  1869  as  the  Springfield, 
Effingham  &  Quincy  Railway  Company.  It  waa 
built  as  a  narrow-gauge  line  bj'  the  Cincinnati, 
Effingham  &  Quincy  Construction  Company, 
wliich  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  1878. 
The  road  was  completed  by  the  receiver  in  1880, 
and,  in  1885,  restored  to  the  Construction  Com- 
pany by  the  discharge  of  the  receiver.  For  a 
short  time  it  was  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Bloomfield  Railroad  of  Indiana,  but  was 
reorganized  in  1886  as  the  Indiana  &  lUinois 
Southern  Railroad,  and  the  gauge  changed  to 
standard  in  1887.  Having  made  default  in  the 
payment  of  interest,  it  was  sold  under  foreclosure 
in  1890  and  purchased  in  the  interest  of  the  bond- 
holders, by  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  the  St. 
Louis,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Railroad  Company, 
in  whose  name  the  line  is  operated.     Its  business 
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is  limiteJ.  ami  chiefly  local.  The  tcital  earnings 
in  1898  were  $<>.">.  "js:i  and  the  expenditures  ?(!<).  1 12. 
Its  capital  stock  «as  .?T40.!)(I();  bonded  debt, 
S9T8.000,  other  indebtednes-s  increasing  the  total 
capital  investment  to  .Sl.sifi.TSG. 

ST.  LOriS,  J.VCKSOXVILLE  i  CHICAGO 
K.V  I LHO  A  I).     I  See  Ch  iairjo  <{■  AUi»i  Ra  ilmad. ) 

ST.  I.<M  IS,  JERSEYVILLE  i  SPRIX^FIELK 
KAILHOAI).  (.^ee  St.  Lou,\  Chicwj,,  A-  St.  I'a„l 
Hailnjiid.) 

ST.  LOUIS.  MOINT  CAR.MEL  ii  AEW  AL- 
BANY RAILKOAO,  (See  LonhvUlf.  Ki-dnxrillc 
A- St.  Louis  (Co)tsoli(l(ital)  liailruml.) 

ST.  LOl  IS,  PEORIA  &  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAV,  known  as  "Peoria  Short  Line,"  a  corpo- 
ration organized,  Feb.  29,  1890,  to  take  over  and 
unite  the  properties  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Eastern, 
the  St.  Louis  &  Peoria  and  the  North  and  South 
Railways,  and  to  extend  the  same  due  north 
from  Springfield  to  Peoria  (00  miles),  and  thence 
to  Fulton  or  East  Clinton,  111.,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. The  line  extends  from  Springfield  to 
Glen  Carbon  (84.46  miles),  with  trackage  facilities 
over  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
and  the  Slerchants"  Terminal  Bridge  (18  miles) 
to  St.  Louis.  —  (IlTSTOEY.)  This  road  has  been 
made  up  of  three  sections  or  divisions.  (1)  The 
initial  section  of  the  line  was  constructed  under 
the  name  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Chicago  Railroad  of 
Illinois,  incorporated  in  1885,  and  opened  from 
Mount  Olive  to  Alhambra  in  1887.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure in  1889,  and  reorganized,  in  1890,  as  the  St. 
Louis  &  Peoria  R;iilroad.  The  St.  Louis  &  East- 
ern, chartered  in  1889,  built  the  line  from  Glen 
Carbon  to  Marine,  wliich  was  opened  in  1893;  the 
following  year,  bought  the  St.  Louis  &  Peoria 
line,  and,  in  1895,  constructed  the  link  (8  miles) 
between  AUiambra  and  Marine.  (3)  The  North 
&  South  Railroad  Company  of  Illinois,  organized 
in  1890,  as  successor  to  the  St.  Louis  &  Chicago 
Railway  Company,  proceeded  in  the  cx)nstruction 
of  the  line  (50.46  miles)  from  Mt.  Olive  to  Spring- 
field, which  wiis  subsequently  leased  to  the  Chi- 
cago, Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  then  under  the 
management  of  the  Jacksonville.  Louisville  &  St. 
Louis  Riiilway.  The  latter  corporation  having 
defaulted,  the  property  pas.sed  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  By  expiration  of  the  lease  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  the  property  reverted  to  the  jjroprietary 
Company,  which  took  ixssession,  Jan.  1,  1896. 
The  St.  Louis  &  Southeastern  then  bought  the 
line  outright,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  new  organization  under  the  name  of  the  St. 
Louis,   Peoria  &    Xorthcrn   Uailwav.   the  North 


&  South  Railroad  going  out  of  existence.  In 
May,  1899,  the  St.  Louis.  Peoria  &  Northern  was 
sold  to  the  reorganized  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 
Company,  to  be  operated  as  a  short  line  between 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis. 

ST.  LOIIS,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  CHICAGO 
RAILROAD.  (See  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
l;.tiln,a.l.\ 

ST.  LOriS  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD,  a  line 
running  from  Pinckneyville,  111.,  via  Murphys- 
lioro.  to  Carbondale.  The  company  is  also  the 
lessee  of  the  Carbondale  &  Shawneetown  Rail- 
road, extending  from  Carbondale  to  Marion,  17.5 
miles — total,  50.5  miles.  The  track  is  of  standard 
gauge  and  laid  with  56  and  00-pound  steel  rails. 
The  companj-  was  organized  in  August,  1886,  to 
succeed  to  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Rail- 
road (organized  in  1879)  and  the  St.  Louis  Central 
Railway ;  and  was  leased  for  980  years  from  Dec. 
1,  188e"  to  the  St.  Louis,  xVlton  &  Terre  Haute 
Railroad  Company,  at  an  annual  rental  equal  to 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  with  a  mini- 
mum guarantee  of  832,000,  which  is  sufficient 
to  paj-  the  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds. 
During  the  year  1890  this  line  passed  under  lease 
from  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Rail- 
road Company,  into  the  hands  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Companv. 

ST.  LOUIS,  SPRINGFIELD  &  TINCENNES 
RAILROAD  COMPANY,  a  corporation  organized 
in  July,  1899,  to  take  over  the  property  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  known  as  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
and  the  Springfield  &  Illinois  Southeastern 
Railways  —  the  former  extending  from  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  to  East  St,  Louis,  and  the  latter 
from  Beardstown  to  Shawneetown.  The  prop- 
erty was  sold  under  foreclosure,  at  Cincinnati, 
July  10,  1899,  and  transferred,  for  purposes  of 
reorganization,  into  the  hands  of  the  new  cor- 
poration, July  28,  1899.  (For  history  of  the 
several  lines  see  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
Bail  way.) 

ST.  LOUIS,  TANDALIA  &  TERRE  HATJTE 
RAILROAD.  This  line  extends  from  Ea.st  St. ' 
Louis  eastward  across  the  State,  to  the  Indiana 
State  line,  a  distance  of  158.3  miles.  The  Terre 
Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company  is  the 
lessee.  The  track  is  single,  of  standard  gauge, 
and  laid  with  steel  rails.  The  outstanding  capi- 
tal stock,  in  1898,  was  53,924,058,  the  bonded  debt, 
$4,496,000,  and  the  floating  debt,  §218,480.— (His- 
tory )  The  St.  Louis.  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute 
Railroad  was  chartered  in  1805,  opened  in  1870 
and  leased  to  the  Terre  Haute  &   Indianapolis 
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Railroad,  for  itself  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

ST.  LOUIS  &  CAIRO  RAILROAD,  extends 
from  East  St.  Louis  to  Cairo,  111.,  151.6  miles,  with 
a  branch  from  Jlillstadt  Junction  to  High  Prairie, 
0  miles.  The  track  is  of  standard  gauge  and  laid 
mainly  with  steel  rails. — (HiSTOEV.)  The  origi- 
nal charter  was  granted  to  the  Cairo  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Company,  Feb.  16,  1865,  and  the  road 
opened,  JIarch  1,  1875.  Subsequently  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure, July  14,  1881,  and  was  taken  charge  of 
by  a  new  company  under  its  present  name,  Feb. 
1,  1883.  On  Feb.  1,  1886,  it  was  leased  to  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  forty-five 
years,  and  no\v  constitutes  the  Illinois  Division 
of  that  line,  giving  it  a  connection  with  St. 
Louis.     (See  Jlobile  d-  Oh  to  Railu-aij. ) 

ST,  LOUIS  &  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  RAIL- 
ROAD. (See  Sf.  Louis.  Chicago  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad.) 

ST.  LOUIS  &  CHICAGO  RAILROAD  (of 
Illinois).  (See  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern 
Ra  ihvay. ) 

ST.  LOUIS  &  EASTERN  RAILROAD.  (See 
St.  Louis.  Peoria  &  Xorthern  Railway.) 

ST.  LOUIS  &  PEORIA  RAILWAY.  (See 
St.  Louis.  Peoria  A  Xorthern  Railway.) 

ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL,  located  in  Chicago. 
It  was  chartered  in  1865,  its  incorporators,  in 
their  initial  statement,  substantially  declaring 
their  object  to  be  the  establishnrent  of  a  free  hos- 
pital under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  should  be  open  to  the 
afflicted  poor,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
creed.  The  hospital  was  opened  on  a  small  scale, 
but  steadily  increased  luatil  1879,  when  re-incor- 
poration was  effected  under  the  general  law.  In 
1885  a  new  building  was  erected  on  land  donated 
for  that  purpose,  at  a  cost  exceeding  §150.000, 
exclusive  of  §20,000  for  furnishing.  While  its 
primary  object  has  been  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion, with  medical  and  surgical  care,  gratuitously, 
to  the  needy  poor,  the  institution  also  provides  a 
considerable  number  of  comfortable,  well-fur- 
nished private  rooms  for  patients  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  the  same.  It  contains  an 
amphitheater  for  surgical  operations  and  clinics, 
and  has  a  free  dispensary  for  out-patients.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  important  additions 
have  been  made,  the  number  of  beds  increased, 
and  provision  made  for  a  training  school  for 
nurses.  The  medical  .staff  (1896)  consists  of 
thirteen  physicians  and  surgeons  and  two 
pathologists. 


ST,  MART'S  SCHOOL,  a  young  ladies"  semi- 
nary, under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Knoxville,  Knox  County,  111. ;  was 
incorporated  in  1858,  in  1898  had  a  faculty  of  foui'- 
teen  teachers,  giving  in.struction  to  113  pupils. 
The  branches  taught  include  the  clas.sics,  the 
sciences,  fine  arts,  music  and  preparatory  studies. 
The  institution  has  a  library  of  2,200  volumes, 
and  owns  property  valued  at  .5130,500,  of  wliich 
§100,000  is  real  estate. 

STAGER,  Anson,  soldier  and  Telegraph  Super- 
intendent, was  born  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.. 
April  20,  1835 ;  at  16  years  of  age  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Henry  O'Reilly,  a  printer  who  afterwards 
became  a  pioneer  in  building  telegraph  lines,  and 
with  whom  he  became  associated  in  various  enter- 
prises of  this  character.  Having  introduced 
several  improvements  in  the  construction  of  bat- 
teries and  the  arrangement  of  wires,  he  was.  in 
1852,  made  General  Superintendent  of  the  princi- 
pal lines  in  the  West,  and,  on  the  organization  of 
the  Western  Union  Company,  was  retained  in 
this  position.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  telegraph 
lines  in  Southern  Ohio  and  along  the  Virginia 
border,  and,  in  October  following,  was  appointed 
General  Superintendent  of  Government  tele- 
graphs, remaining  in  this  position  until  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  his  services  being  recognized  in  his 
promotion  to  a  brevet  Brigadier-Generalship  of 
Volunteers.  In  1869  General  Stager  returned  to 
Chicago  and,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  General 
Superintendent,  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  a 
number  of  enterprises  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  appliances  and  other 
branches  of  the  business.  One  of  these  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  telephone  companies,  of 
which  he  became  President,  as  also  of  the  West- 
ern Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  besides  being 
a  Director  in  several  otlier  corporations.  Died, 
in  Chicago,  March  26,  1885. 

STANDISH,  John  Van  Ness,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Capt.  Miles  Standish,  the  Pilgrim  leader,  was 
born  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Feb.  26,  1825.  His  early 
years  were  spent  on  a  farm,  but  a  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  books  became  his  ruling  passion,  and  he 
devoted  several  years  to  study,  in  the  "Liberal 
Institute"  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  finally  graduating, 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  at  Norwich  University 
in  the  class  of  1847.  Later,  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  in  due  ooiirse,  from  his  Alma 
Mater  in  1855;  that  of  Ph.D.  from  Knox  College, 
in  1883,  of  LL.D  from  St.  Lawrence  University 
in  1893,  and  from  Norwich,  in  1898.  Dr.  Standish 
chose  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  has  spent 
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over  fifty  years  in  its  pursuit  in  conuettion  %vUli 
private  and  public  schools  and  the  College,  of 
which  more  than  forty  years  were  as  Professor  and 
President  of  Lombard  University  at  Galesburg. 
He  lias  also  lecttured  and  conducted  Teachers' 
Institutes  all  over  the  State,  and,  in  1859,  was 
elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers"  Associ- 
ation. He  made  three  visits  to  the  Old  World— 
in  1879,  ■82-83,  and  "91-92— and,  during  his  second 
trip,  traveled  over  40,000  miles,  visiting  nearly 
every  country  of  Eui-ope,  including  the  "Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun,"  besides  Northern  Africa 
from  the  Slediterranean  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  A  lover 
of  art,  he  has  visited  nearly  all  the  principal 
mu.seums  and  picture  galleries  of  the  world.  In 
liolitirs  he  is  a  Republican,  and,  in  opposition  to 
many  college  men,  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  jirntection.  In  religion,  he  is  a  Universalist. 
STAPP,  James  T.  B.,  State  Auditor,  was  born 
in  "Woodford  County,  Ky".,  xVpril  13,  1804;  at  the 
age  of  12  accompanied  his  widowed  mother  to 
Kaskaskia,  111.,  where  she  settled;  before  he  was 
20  yeai-s  old,  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Auditor,  and,  upon  the  resignation  of 
that  officer,  was  appointed  his  successor,  being 
twice  thereafter  elected  by  the  Legislature,  serv- 
ing nearly  five  years.  He  resigned  the  auditor- 
ship  to  ac-cept  the  Presidency  of  the  State  Bank 
at  Vandalia,  which  post  he  filled  for  thirteen 
years;  acted  as  Aid-de-camp  on  Governor  Rey- 
nolds staff  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  .served 
as  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Illinois  Volunteers  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Mexico.  President  Taylor 
appointed  Mr.  Stapp  Receiver  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office  at  Vandalia,  which  office  he 
held  during  the  Fillmore  administration,  resign- 
ing in  18.55.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to 
Decatur,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  in  1876.  A  handsome  Methodist  chapel, 
erected  by  him  in  that  city,  bears  his  name. 

STARK  COUNTY,  an  interior  county  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State,  lying  west  of  the  Illi- 
nois River ;  has  an  area  of  290  square  miles.  It 
has  a  rich,  alluvial  soil,  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  streams.  The  principal  industries  are 
agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and  the  chief 
towns  are  Toulon  and  Wyoming.  The  county 
wiis  erected  from  Putnam  and  Knox  in  1839,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Stark,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  The  earliest  settler  was  Isaac  B. 
Essex,  who  built  a  cabin  on  Spoon  River,  in  1828, 
and  gave  his  name  to  a  townslup.  Of  other  pio- 
neer families,  the  Buswells,  Smiths,  Spencers  and 


Eastmans  came  from  Xew  England;  llic  Thom- 
ases, Moores,  Holgates,  Fullers  and  Whittakers 
from  Pennsylvania;  the  Coxes  from  Ohio,  tlie 
Perrys  and  Parkers  from  Virginia;  the  McClana- 
hans  from  Kentucky ;  the  Hendersons  from  Ten- 
nessee ;  the  Lees  and  Hazens  from  New  Jersey ; 
the  Halls  from  England,  and  the  Turnbulls  and 
Olivers  from  Scotland.  The  pioneer  church  was 
the  Congregational  at  Toulon.  Population  ( 18S0), 
11,207;  (1890),  9,982;  (1900),  10,186. 

STARVED  ROCK,  a  celebrated  rock  or  cliff  on 
tlie  south  side  of  Illinois  River,  in  La  Salle 
County,  upon  which  the  French  explorer.  La 
Salle,  and  his  lieutenant,  Tonty,  erected  a  fort  in 
1682,  which  they  named  Fort  St.  Louis.  It  was 
one  mile  north  of  the  supposed  location  of  the 
Indian  village  of  La  Vantum,  the  metropolis,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Illinois  Indians  about  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  French  explorers.  The 
population  of  this  village,  in  1080,  according  to 
Father  IMembre,  was  some  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand. Both  La  Vantum  and  Fort  St.  Louis  were 
repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Iroquois.  The  Illinois 
were  temporarily  driven  from  La  Vantum,  but 
the  French,  for  the  time  being,  successfully 
defended  their  fortification.  In  1703  the  fort  was 
abandoned  as  a  military  post,  but  continued  to 
be  used  as  a  French  trading-post  until  1718, 
when  it  was  burned  by  Indians.  The  Illinois 
were  not  again  molested  until  1722,  when  the 
Foxes  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  them. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  tribe,  however,  resolved 
to  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  other  tribes  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Those  who  remained  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  foes  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. In  17G9  they  were  attacked  from  the 
north  by  tribes  who  desired  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Pontiac.  Finding  themselves  hard  pressed, 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  bluff  where  Fort 
St.  Louis  had  formerly  stood.  Here  they  were 
besieged  for  twelve  days,  when,  destitute  of  food 
or  water,  they  made  a  gallant  but  hopeless  sortie. 
According  to  a  tradition  handed  down  among  the 
Indians,  all  were  massacred  by  the  besiegers  in 
an  attempt  to  escape  by  night,  except  one  half- 
breed,  who  succeeded  in  evading  his  pursuers. 
This  sanguinary  catastrophe  has  given  the  rock 
its  popular  name.  Elmer  Baldwin,  in  his  History 
of  La  Salle Cotmty  (1877),  says:  "The  bones  of 
the  victims  lay  scattered  about  the  cliff  in  pro- 
fusion after  the  settlement  by  the  whites,  and 
are  .still  found  mingled  plentifully  with  the  soil." 
(See  La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier;  Tonty:  Fort  St. 
Louis.) 
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STARXE,  Alexander,  Secretary  of  State  and 
State  Treasurer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Nov.  21,  1813;  in  the  spring  of  1836  removed  to 
Illinois,  settling  at  Griggsville,  Pike  Count)', 
where  he  opened  a  general  store.  From  1839  to 
"42  he  served  as  Commissioner  of  Pike  County, 
and,  in  the  latter  year,  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  re-elected  in 
1844.  Having,  in  the  meanwhile,  disposed  of  his 
store  at  Griggsville  and  removed  to  Pittsfield,  he 
was  appointed,  by  Judge  Purple,  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  elected  to  the  same  office  for 
four  years,  when  it  was  made  elective.  In  18.52 
he  was  elected  Secretary  of  State,  when  he 
removed  to  Springfield,  returning  to  Griggsville 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1857,  to  assmne 
the  Presidency  of  the  old  Hannibal  and  Naples 
Railroad  (now  a  part  of  the  Wabash  system). 
He  represented  Pike  and  Brown  Counties  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1862,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  State  Treasurer.  He  thereupon 
again  removed  to  Springfield,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  being,  witli  his  sons,  extensively 
engaged  in  coal  mining.  In  1870,  and  again  in 
1872,  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  San- 
gamon County.  He  died  at  Springfield,  March 
31,  1886. 

STATE  BAiVK  OF  ILLINOIS.  The  first  legis- 
lation, having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of 
a  bank  within  the  territory  whicla  now  consti- 
tutes the  State  of  Illinois,  was  the  passage,  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  of  1816,  of  an  act 
incorporating  the  "Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawnee- 
town,  with  branches  at  Edwardsville  and  Kas- 
kaskia. ''  In  the  Second  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  (1820)  an  act  was  passed,  over  the 
Governor's  veto  and  in  defiance  of  the  adverse 
judgment  of  the  Council  of  Revision,  establish- 
ing a  State  Bank  at  VandaUa  with  branches  at 
Shawneetown,  Edwardsville,  and  Brownsville  in 
Jackson  County.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  recharter- 
ing  of  the  banks  at  Shawneetown  and  Edwards- 
ville. So  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  it  seems 
to  have  been  well  managed ;  but  the  official 
conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  latter,  on  the  basis 
of  charges  made  by  Governor  Edwards  in  1826, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  legislative  investiga- 
tion, which  (although  it  resulted  in  nothing) 
seems  to  have  had  some  basis  of  fact,  in  view  of 
the  losses  finally  sustained  in  winding  up  its 
affairs^that  of  the  General  Government  amount- 
ing to  8.54,000  Grave  charges  were  made  in  this 
connection  against  men  who  were  then,  or 
afterwards  became,  prominent  in  State  affairs, 
including  one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
one  (still  later)  a  United  States  Senator.     The 


experiment  was  disastrous,  as.  ten  year.s  later 
(1831),  it  was  found  necessary  for  tlie  State  to 
incur  a  debt  of  §100,000  to  redeem  the  outstand- 
ing circulation.  Influenced,  however,  by  the 
popular  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  "circu- 
lating medium,"  the  State  continued  its  experi- 
ment of  becoming  a  stockholder  in  banks 
managed  by  its  citizens,  and  accordingly  we  find 
it,  in  1835,  legislating  in  the  same  direction  for 
the  establishing  of  a  central  "Bank  of  Illinois" 
at  Spring6eld,  with  branches  at  other  points  as 
might  be  required,  not  to  exceed  six  in  number. 
One  of  these  branches  %vas  established  at  Van- 
dalia  and  another  at  Chicago,  furnishing  the  first 
banking  institution  of  the  latter  city.  Two 
years  later,  when  the  State  was  entering  upon 
its  scheme  of  internal  improvement,  laws  were 
enacted  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  these 
banks  to  84,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  Following 
the  example  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere, 
they  suspended  specie  payments  a  few  months 
later,  but  were  protected  by  "stay  laws"  and 
other  devices  until  1842,  when  the  internal 
improvement  scheme  having  been  finally  aban- 
doned, they  fell  in  general  collapse.  The  State 
ceased  to  be  a  stock-holder  in  1843,  and  the  banks 
were  put  in  course  of  liquidation,  though  it 
required  several  years  to  complete  the  work. 

STATE  CAPITALS.  The  first  State  capital  of 
Illinois  was  Kaskaskia,  where  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  convened,  Nov.  25,  1812.  At  that 
time  there  were  but  five  counties  in  the  State — 
St.  Clair  and  Randolph  being  the  most  important, 
and  Kaskaskia  being  the  county-seat  of  the 
latter.  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  in  1818,  and  the  first  Constitution  provided 
that  the  seat  of  government  should  remain  at 
Kaskaskia  until  removed  bj-  legislative  enact- 
ment. That  instrument,  however,  made  it  obli- 
gatory upon  the  Legislature,  at  its  first  session, 
to  petition  Congress  for  a  grant  of  not  more  than 
four  sections  of  land,  on  which  should  be  erected 
a  town,  which  should  remain  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  twenty  years.  The  petition  was  duly 
presented  and  granted ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  a  Board 
of  five  Commissioners  selected  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Vandalia,  then  a  point  in  the 
wilderness  twenty  miles  north  of  any  settle- 
ment. But  so  great  was  the  faith  of  speculators 
in  the  future  of  the  proposed  city,  that  town  lots 
were  soon  selling  at  SlOO  to  8780  each.  The  Com- 
missioners, in  obedience  to  law,  erected  a  plain 
two-story  frame  building — scarcely  more  than  a 
commodious  shanty — to  which  the  State  offices 
were  removed  in  December,  1820.     This  building 
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was  burned.  Dec.  !),  182'3,  anU  a  brick  structure 
erected  iu  its  place.  Later,  when  the  question  of 
a  second  removal  of  the  capital  began  to  be  agi- 
tated, the  citizens  of  Vandalia  assumed  the  risk 
of  erecting  a  new.  brick  State  House,  costing 
§1G.O(»0.  Of  this  amount  .$0,000  wa.s  reimbursed 
by  the  Governor  from  the  contingent  fund,  and 
the  balance  (§10.000)  was  appropriated  in  1S3T. 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Springfield,  by  vote  of  the  Tentli  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  fourth  ballot.  The  other  places  receiv- 
ing the  princii)al  vote  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
to  Springfield,  were  Jacksonville,  Vandalia, 
Peoria.  Alton  and  Illiopolis— Springfield  receiv- 
ing the  largest  vote  at  each  ballot.  The  law 
removing  the  capital  appropriated  §.50,000  from 
the  State  Treasury,  provided  that  a  like  amount 
should  be  raised  by  private  subscription  and 
guaranteed  by  bond,  and  that  at  least  two  acras 
of  land  should  be  donated  as  a  site.  Two  State 
Houses  have  been  erected  at  Springfield,  the  first 
cost  of  the  present  one  (including  furnishing) 
having  been  a  little  in  excess  of  §4,000,000. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  Sangamon  County  at  the  time. 
was  an  influential  factor  in  securing  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Springfield. 

STATE  DEBT.  The  State  debt,  which  proved 
so  formidable  a  burden  upon  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  a  generation,  and,  for  a  part  of  that  period, 
seriously  checked  its  prosperity,  was  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  internal  improvement  scheme 
entered  upon  in  lS;i7.  (.See  Internal  Improvement 
Policy.)  At  the  time  this  enterprise  was  under 
taken  the  aggregate  debt  of  the  State  was  less 
than  §400.000 — accumulated  within  the  preceding 
six  years.  Two  years  later  (18.38)  it  had  increased 
to  over  §0.500.000.  while  the  total  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  was  le.ss  than  §00.000.000,  and  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  of  the  State  tre;xsury,  for  the  same 
year,  amounted  to  less  than  §ir)0,000.  At  the 
same  time,  the  disbursements,  for  the  support  of 
the  State  Government  alone,  had  grown  to  more 
than  twice  the  receipts.  This  disparity  continued 
until  the  declining  credit  of  the  State  forced  upon 
the  managers  of  public  affairs  an  involuntary 
eeononi}'.  when  the  means  could  no  longer  be 
secured  for  more  lavish  expenditures.  The  first 
iMjnds  issued  at  the  inception  of  the  internal 
improvement  scheme  sold  at  a  premium  of  5  per 
cent,  but  rapidly  declineil  until  they  were  hawked 
in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  London  at  a  dis- 
count, in  some  cases  falling  into  the  hands  of 
brokers  who  failed  before  completing  their  con- 


tracts, thus  causing  a  direct  loss  to  the  State.  If 
the  internal  improvement  scheme  was  ill-advised, 
the  time  chosen  to  carry  it  into  effect  was  most 
unfortunate,  as  it  came  simultaneouslv  with  the 
panic  of  1837.  rendering  the  disaster  all  the  more 
complete.  Of  tlie  various  works  undertaken  by 
the  State,  only  the  Illinois  &  Jlichigan  Canal 
brought  a  return,  all  the  others  resulting  in  more 
or  less  complete  loss.  The  internal  improvement 
scheme  was  abandoned  in  1839-40,  but  not  until 
State  bonds  exceeding  §13,000,000  had  been 
issued.  For  two  years  longer  the  State  struggled 
with  its  embarrassments,  increased  by  the  failure 
of  the  State  Bank  in  Februarj',  1842,  and,  by  that 
of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown,  a  few 
months  later,  with  the  proceeds  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  the  State's  bonds  in  their 
possession.  Thus  left  without  credit,  or  means 
even  of  paying  the  accruing  interest,  there  were 
those  who  regarded  the  State  as  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt, and  advocated  repudiation  as  the  onlj' 
means  of  escape.  Better  counsels  prevailed,  how- 
ever; the  Constitution  of  1848  put  the  State  on  a 
basis  of  strict  economy  in  the  matter  of  salaries 
and  general  expenditures,  with  restrictions  upon 
the  Legislature  in  reference  to  incui-ring  in- 
debtedness, while  the  beneficent  "two-mill  tax" 
gave  assurance  to  its  creditors  that  its  debts 
would  be  paid.  While  the  growth  of  the  State, 
in  wealth  and  population,  had  previously  been 
checked  by  the  fear  of  excessive  taxation,  it  now 
entered  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  iu  spite 
of  its  burdens— its  increase  in  population,  be- 
tween 1850  and  1800,  amounting  to  over  100  per 
cent.  The  movement  of  the  State  debt  after  1840 
— when  the  internal  improvement  scheme  was 
abandoned — chiefly  by  accretions  of  unpaid  inter- 
est, has  been  estimated  as  follows:  1842.  §15,- 
037,9.50:  1844,  §14,033,909;  1840,  §10,389,817;  184.8, 
§10,001.795.  It  reached  its  maxinmm  in  18.53— 
the  first  year  of  Governor  Matteson's  administra- 
tion— when  it  was  officially  reported  at  §10,724,- 
177.  At  this  time  the  work  of  extinguishment 
began,  and  was  prosecuted  under  successive 
administrations,  except  during  the  war,  when 
the  vast  expense  incurred  in  sending  troops  to 
the  field  caused  an  increase.  During  Governor 
Bisseirs  administration,  the  reduction  amounted 
to  over  §3,000,000;  during  Oglesby's.  to  over  five 
and  a  quarter  million,  besides  two  and  a  quarter 
million  paid  on  interest.  In  1880  the  debt  had 
been  reduced  to  §281,059.11.  and.  before  the  close 
of  1882,  it  had  been  entirely  extinguished,  except 
a  balance  of  §18.500  in  bonds,  which,  having  been 
called  in  years  previously  and  never  presented  for 
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payment,  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost.     (See 
Macali.iter  and  Stehbins  Bonds.) 
STATE  GUARDIAiVS  FOR  GIRLS,  a  bureau 

organized  for  the  care  of  female  juvenile  delin- 
quents, by  act  of  June  3,  1893.  The  Board  consists 
of  seven  members,  nominated  by  the  Executive 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  who  consti- 
tute a  body  politic  and  corporate.  Not  more  than 
two  of  the  members  may  reside  in  the  same  Con- 
gressional District  and,  of  the  seven  members, 
four  must  be  women.  (See  also  Home  for  Female 
Juvenile  Offenders.)  The  term  of  office  is  six 
years. 

STATE  HOUSE,  located  at  Springfield.  Its 
construction  was  begun  under  an  act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  February,  1S67,  and  completed 
in  1S87.  It  stands  in  a  park  of  about  eight  acres, 
donated  to  the  State  by  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field. A  provision  of  the  State  Constitution  of 
1870  prohibited  the  expenditure  of  any  sum  in 
excess  of  $3,500,000  in  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  building,  without  previous  approval  of  such 
additional  expenditure  by  the  people.  This 
amount  proving  insufficient,  the  Legislature,  at 
its  session  of  1885,  passed  an  act  making  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  §531,713,  which  having 
been  approved  by  popular  vote  at  the  general 
election  of  1886,  the  expenditure  was  made  and 
the  capitol  completed  during  the  following  year, 
thus  raising  the  total  cost  of  construction  and  fur- 
nishing to  a  little  in  excess  of  §4,000,000.  The 
building  is  cruciform  as  to  its  ground  plan,  and 
classic  in  its  style  of  architecture ;  its  extreme 
dimensions  (including  porticoes),  from  north  'to 
south,  being  379  feet,  and,  from  east  to  west,  286 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dressed  Joliet  limestone, 
while  the  porticoes,  which  are  spacious  and 
lofty,  are  of  sandstone,  supported  by  polished 
columns  of  gray  granite.  The  three  stories  of 
the  building  are  surmounted  by  a  Mansard  roof, 
with  two  turrets  and  a  central  dome  of  stately 
dimensions.  Its  extreme  height,  to  the  top  of 
the  iron  flag-staff,  which  rises  from  a  lantern 
springing  from  the  dome,  is  364  feet. 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  an  institu 
tion  for  the  education  of  teachers,  organized 
under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed 
Feb.  18,  18.57.  This  act  placed  the  work  of 
organization  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  fifteen 
persons,  which  was  styled  "The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Illinois, ""  and  was  constituted 
as  follows:  C.  B.  Denio  of  Jo  Daviess  County; 
Simeon  AYright  of  Lee;  Daniel  Wilkins  of  Mc- 
Lean ;  Charles  E.  Hovey  of  Peoria;  George  P.  Rex 
of  Pike;    Samuel  W.   Moulton  of  Shelby;  John 


Gillespie  of  Jasper;  George  Bun.sen  of  St.  Clair; 
Wesley  Sloan  of  Pope;  Ninian  W.  Edwards  of 
Sangamon;  John  R.  Eden  of  Moultrie;  Flavel 
Moseley  and  William  Wells  of  Cook;  Albert  R. 
Shannon  of  White;  and  the  Superintendent  o\. 
Public  Instruction,  ex-officio.  The  object  of  the 
Univei'sitj',  as  defined  in  the  organizing  law,  is 
to  qualify  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given 
embraces  "the  art  of  teaching,  and  all  branches 
which  pertain  to  a  common  school  education;  in 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  including 
agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable 
physiology ;  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  and 
such  other  studies  as  the  Board  of  Education  maj', 
from  time  to  time,  prescribe."  Various  cities 
competed  for  the  location  of  the  institution, 
Bloomington  being  finally  selected,  its  bid,  in- 
cluding 160  acres  of  land,  being  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  §141,725.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  September  39,  1857,  and  the  first  building 
was  ready  for  permanent  occupancy  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860.  Previously,  however,  it  had  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  its  being  used, 
and  the  first  commencement  exercises  were  held 
on  June  39  of  the  latter  year.  Three  years 
earlier,  the  academic  department  had  been  organ- 
ized under  the  charge  of  Charles  E.  Hovey.  The 
first  cost,  including  furniture,  etc.,  was  not  far 
from  §300,000.  Gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to 
two  pupils  from  each  county,  and  to  three  from 
each  Senatorial  District.  The  departments  are : 
Grammar  school,  high  school,  normal  department 
and  model  school,  all  of  which  are  overcrowded. 
The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  on 
the  institution  during  the  school  year,  1897-98, 
was  1,197,  of  whom  891  were  in  the  normal 
department  and  306  in  the  practice  school  depart- 
ment, including  representatives  from  86  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  with  a  few  pupils  from  other 
States  on  the  payment  of  tuition.  The  teaching 
faculty  (including  the  President  and  Librarian) 
for  the  same  year,  was  made  up  of  t%venty-six 
members — twelve  ladies  and  fourteen  gentlemen. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  1897-98  aggregated 
§47,636.92,  against  S66,.528.69  for  1896-97.  Nearly 
§33,000  of  the  amount  expended  during  the  latter 
year  was  on  account  of  the  construction  of  a 
gj'mnasium  building. 

STATE  PROPERTY.  The  United  States  Cen- 
sus of  1890  gave  the  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  belonging  to  the  State  as  follows:  PuVi 
lie  lands,   §338,000;   buildings,   §32,164,000;    mis- 
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cellaneous  property,  .Si. 050.000— total,  .525.142,000. 
The  land  may  Iw  sululivided  thus:  Cainp-grounds 
of  the  Illinois  National  (Uiard  near  Springfield 
(donated),  .$40,000;  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 
$168,000;  Illinois  University  lands,  in  Illinois 
(donated  by  the  General  Government),  $41,000,  in 
Minnesota  (similarly  donated),  $79,000.  The 
buildings  comprise  tliose  connected  with  the 
charitable,  i>pnal  and  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  liesides  the  State  Arsenal,  two  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  Appellate  Courts  (at 
Ottawa  and  Mount  Vernon),  the  State  House, 
the  Executive  Mansion,  and  locks  and  dams 
erected  at  Henry  and  Copperas  Creek.  Of  the 
miscellaneous  property,  $130,000  represents  the 
equipment  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard ;  $1,9.59,- 
000  the  value  of  the  movable  property  of  public 
buildings;  $.550,000  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  and  .?21,000  the  movable 
property  of  the  Illinois  &  Jlichigan  Canal.  The 
figures  given  relative  to  the  value  of  the  public 
buildings  include  only  the  first  appropriations 
for  their  erection.  Considerable  sums  have 
since  been  expended  upon  some  of  them  in  repairs, 
enlargements  and  improvements. 

STATE  TREASURERS.  The  only  Treasurer 
of  Illinois  during  the  Territorial  period  was  John 
Thomas,  who  served  from  1812  to  1818,  and 
became  the  first  incumbent  under  the  State 
Government.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1818 
the  Treasurer  was  elected,  biennially,  by  joint  vote 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly;  by 
the  Constitution  of  1848,  this  officer  was  made 
elective  by  the  people  for  the  same  period,  witli- 
out  limitations  as  to  number  of  terms;  under  the 
Constitution  of  1870,  the  manner  of  election  and 
duration  of  term  are  unchanged,  but  the  incum- 
bent is  ineligible  to  re-election,  for  two  years 
from  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  may 
have  been  chosen.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
State  Treasurers,  from  the  date  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  into  the  Union  down  to  the  present 
time  (1899),  with  the  date  and  duration  of  the 
term  of  each.  John  Thomas,  1818-19;  Robert  K. 
McLaughlin,  1819-23;  Abner  Field,  1823-27; 
James  Hall,  1827  31;  John  Dement,  1831-36; 
Charles  Gregory,  1836-37;  John  D.  Whiteside, 
1837-41;  Milton  Carpenter,  1841-48;  John  Moore, 
1S48-57;  James  Miller,  1857-.59;  William  Butler, 
ls.59-63,  Alexander  Starne,  1863-65;  James  H. 
Reveridge.  1865-67;  George  W.  Smith,  1867-69; 
£rastusN.  Bates,  1869-73;  Edward  Rutz,  1873-75: 
Thomas  S  Ridgway.  1875-77;  Edward  Rutz. 
1877-79,  John  C.  Smith,  1879-81:  Edward  Rutz, 
1881-83 ,   John   C.   Smith.    1883-85;  Jacob  Gross, 


188.5-S7;  John  R.  Tanner,  1887-89;  Charles 
Becker,  1889-91;  Edward  S.  Wilson,  1891-93; 
RufusN.  Ramsay,  1893-95;  Henry  Wulfif,  1895-97; 
Henry  L.  Hertz,  1897-99 ;  Floyd  K.  Whittemore, 
1899- . 

STAl'MOX,  a  village  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Macoupin  County,  on  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &, 
St.  Louis  and  tlie  Wabash  Railways;  is  36  milps 
northeast  of  St.  Louis,  and  14  miles  southwest  of 
Litchfield.  Agriculture  and  coal-mining  are  the 
industries  of  the  surrounding  region.  Staunton 
has  two  banks,  eight  churches  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Population  (1880).  1,358;  (1890),  2,209; 
(1900),  2,786 

STEEL  PRODUCTION.  In  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  Illinois  has  long  ranked  as  the  second 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  its  output, 
and,  during  the  period  between  1880  and  1890, 
the  increase  in  production  was  241  per  cent.  In 
1880  there  were  but  six  steel  works  in  the  State; 
in  1890  these  had  increased  to  fourteen ;  and  the 
production  of  steel  of  all  kinds  (in  tons  of  2.000 
pounds)  had  risen  from  254,569  tons  to  868,250. 
Of  the  3,837.039  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots,  or 
direct  castings,  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1890,  22  per  cent  were  turned  out  in  Illinois, 
nearly  all  the  steel  produced  in  the  State  being 
made  by  that  process.  From  the  tonnage  of 
ingots,  as  given  above,  Illinois  produced  622,260 
pounds  of  steel  rails. — more  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  for  the  entire  country.  This  fact 
is  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  the  competition  in 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  since 
1880,  has  been  so  great  that  many  rail  mills  have 
converted  their  steel  into  forms  other  than  rails, 
experience  having  proved  their  production  to 
any  considerable  extent,  during  the  past  few 
years,  unprofitable  except  in  works  favorably 
located  for  obtaining  cheap  raw  material,  or 
operated  under  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  of  manufacture.  Open-hearth  steel  is 
no  longer  made  in  Illinois,  but  the  manufacture 
of  crucible  steel  is  slightly  increasing,  the  out- 
put in  1890  being  445  tons,  as  against  130  in  1880. 
For  purposes  requiring  special  grades  of  steel  the 
product  of  the  crucible  process  will  be  always 
in  demand,  but  the  high  cost  of  manufacture 
prevents  it,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  from 
successfully  competing  in  price  with  the  other 
processes  mentioned. 

STEPHEN  SOX,  Benjamin,  pioneer  and  early 
politician,  came  to  Illinois  from  Kentucky  in 
1809,  and  was  appointed  the  first  Sheriff  of 
Randolph  County  by  Governor  Edwards  under 
the  Territorial  Government;   afterwards  served 
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as  a  Colonel  of  Illinois  militia  during  the  War  of 
1812;  represented  Illinois  Territory  as  Delegate 
in  Congress,  1814-16,  and,  on  bis  retirement  from 
Congress,  became  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at 
EdwardsTille.  finally  dying  at  Edwardsville — Col. 
James  W.  (Stephenson),  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  soldier  dm-ing  the  Black  Hawk  War,  after- 
wards became  a  prominent  politician  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  served  as  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Galena  and,  in  1838,  received 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  but 
withdrew  before  the  election. 

STEPHE>'SO>,  (Dr.)  Benjamin  Franklin, 
physician  and  soldier,  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  111.,  Oct.  30,  1832,  and  accompanied  his 
parents,  in  1825,  to  Sangamon  County,  %vhere  the 
family  settled.  His  early  educational  advantages 
were  meager,  and  he  did  not  study  his  profession 
(medicine)  until  after  reaching  his  majority, 
graduating  from  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
in  18o0.  He  began  practice  at  Petersburg,  but, 
in  April,  1862,  was  mustered  into  the  volunteer 
army  as  Surgeon  of  the  Fourteenth  Illinois 
Infantry.  After  a  little  over  two  years  service  he 
was  mustered  out  in  June,  1864,  when  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Springfield,  and,  for  a  year,  was 
engaged  in  the  drug  business  there.  In  1865  he 
resumed  professional  practice.  He  lacked  tenac- 
ity of  purpose,  however,  was  indifferent  to  money, 
and  always  willing  to  give  his  own  services  and 
orders  for  medicine  to  the  poor.  Hence,  his  prac- 
tice was  not  lucrative.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  (which  see),  in  connection  with  which 
he  is  most  widely  known ;  but  his  services  in  its 
cause  failed  to  receive,  during  his  lifetime,  the 
recognition  which  they  deserved,  nor  did  the 
organization  promptly  floirrish,  as  he  had  hoped. 
He  finally  returned  with  his  familj'  to  Peters- 
burg. Died,  at  Rock  Creek,  Menard,  County,  111., 
August  30,  1871. 

STEPHENSON  COUXTT,  a  northwe.stern 
county,  with  an  area  of  560  square  miles.  The 
soil  is  rich,  productive  and  well  timbered.  Fruit- 
culture  and  stock-raising  are  among  the  chief 
industries.  Not  until  1837  did  the  aborigines  quit 
the  locality,  and  the  county  was  organized,  ten 
years  later,  and  named  for  Gen.  Benjamin 
Stephenson.  A  man  named  Kirker,  who  had 
been  in  the  employment  of  Colonel  Gratiot  as  a 
lead-miner,  near  Galena,  is  said  to  have  built  the 
first  cabin  within  the  present  limits  of  what  was 
called  Burr  Oak  Grove,  and  set  himself  up  as  an 
Indian-trader  in  1826.  but  only  remained  a  short 
time.     He  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  Oliver 


W.  Kellogg,  who  took  Kirker's  place,  built  a 
more  pretentious  dwelling  and  became  the  first 
permanent  settler.  Later  came  William  Wad- 
dams,  the  Montagues,  Baker,  Kilpatrick,  Preston, 
the  Goddards,  and  others  whose  names  are  linked 
with  the  county's  early  history.  The  first  house 
in  Freeport  was  built  by  William  Baker.  Organi- 
zation was  effected  in  1837,  the  total  poll  being 
eighty-four  votes.  The  earliest  teacher  vras  Nel- 
son Martin,  who  is  said  to  have  tauglit  a  school 
of  some  twelve  pupils,  in  a  house  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Freeport.  Popula- 
tion (1880),  31,963;  (1890),  31,338;  (1900),  34,933. 

STERLING,  a  flourishing  city  on  the  north 
bank  of  Rock  River,  in  White.side  County,  109 
miles  west  of  Chicago.  39  miles  east  of  Clinton, 
Iowa,  and  .52  miles  east-northeast  of  Rock  Island. 
It  has  ample  railway  facilities,  furnished  by  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Sterling  & 
Peoria,  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
roads. It  contains  fourteen  churches,  an  opera 
house,  high  and  grade  schools,  Carnegie  library, 
Government  postofiice  building,  tliree  banks, 
electric  street  and  interurban  car  lines,  electric 
and  gas  lighting,  water-works,  paved  streets  and 
sidewalks,  fire  department  and  four  newspaper 
offices,  two  issuing  daily  editions.  It  has  fine 
water-power,  and  is  an  important  manufacturing 
center,  its  works  turning  out  agricultural  imple- 
ments, carriages,  paper,  barbed-wire,  school  furni- 
ture, burial  caskets,  pumps,  sash,  doors,  etc.  It 
also  has  the  Sterling  Iron  Works,  besides  foundries 
and  machine  shops.  The  river  here  flows  through 
charming  scenery.  Pop.  (1890),  5,834;  (1900),  6,309. 

STEVENS,  Bradford  A.,  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  at  Boscawen  (afterwards  Webster),  N.  H., 
Jan.  3,  1813.  After  attending  schools  in  New 
Hampshire  and  at  Montreal,  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  graduating  therefrom  in  1835. 
During  the  six  years  following,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching,  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  New 
York  City.  In  1843  he  removed  to  Bureau 
County,  111.,  where  he  became  a  merchant  and 
farmer.  In  1868  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  and,  in  1870,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, as  an  Independent  Democrat,  for  the  Fifth 
District. 

STEVENSON,  Adlai  E.,  ex-Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Christian  County. 
Ky.,  Oct.  23,  1835.  In  1853  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Bloomington,  McLean  County,  111., 
where  the  family  settled;  was  educated  at  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  at  Centre  Col- 
lege, Ky.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858  and 
began  practice  at  Metamora,  Woodford  County, 
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where  lie  was  Master  in  Chancery.  1861-6ii,  and 
State's  Attorney,  1865-69.  In  1864  he  was  candi- 
date for  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  In  18G9  he  returned  to  Bloomington, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1874,  and  again 
in  1876.  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  his 
party  for  Congress,  but  was  elected  as  a  Green- 
back Democrat  in  1878,  though  defeated  in  1880 
and  1S82.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Hayes  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
West  Point.  During  the  first  administration  of 
President  Cleveland  (ISS.'i-Sg')  he  was  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General;  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Conventions  of  1884  and 
1892,  being  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
the  latter  year.  In  1893  he  received  his  party's 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  was 
elected  to  that  office,  serving  until  1897.  Since 
retiring  from  office  he  has  resumed  his  residence 
at  Bloomington. 

STEWARD,  Lewis,  manufacturer  and  former 
Congressman,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Pa., 
Nov.  20,  1824,  and  received  a  common  school 
education.  At  the  age  of  14  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Kendall  County,  111.,  where  he  after- 
wards resided,  being  engaged  in  farming  and  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  at 
Piano.  He  studied  law  but  never  practiced.  In 
1876  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor on  the  Democratic  ticket,  being  defeated 
by  Shelby  M.  Cullom.  In  1890  the  Democrats  of 
the  Eighth  Illinois  District  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress. In  1892  he  was  again  a  candidate,  but  was 
defeated  by  his  Republican  opponent,  Robert  A. 
Cliilds,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  27  votes,  and, 
In  1894,  was  again  defeated,  this  time  being  pitted 
against  Albert  J.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Steward  died  at 
his  home  at  Piano,  August  26,  1896. 

STEWARDSON,  a  town  of  Shelby  County,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Kan- 
sas City  R;tilway  %vith  the  Altamont  branch  of 
the  Wabash,  12  miles  southeast  of  Shelby ville; 
is  in  a  grain  and  lumber  region ;  has  a  bank  and 
a  weekly  (niper.     Population,  (1900),  677. 

STICKXEY,  William  H.,  pioneer  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md. ,  Nov.  9,  1809,  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Cincinnati  in 
1831.  and.  in  Illinois  in  1834,  being  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  Shawneetown ;  was  elected  State's 
-Attorney  by  the  Legislature,  in  1839,  for  the  cir- 
cuit embracing  some  fourteen  counties  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  part  of  the  State;  for 
a  time  also,  about  1835-36,  officiated  as  editor  of 
"The  Gallatin  Democrat."  and  "The  Illinois 
Advertiser,"  published  at  Shawneetown.     In  1846 


Mr.  Stickney  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of 
the  General  Assembly  from  Gallatin  County,  and, 
twenty-eight  years  later— having  come  to  Chi- 
cago in  1848 — to  the  same  body  from  Cook 
County,  serving  in  the  somewhat  famous  Twenty- 
ninth  Assembly.  He  also  held  the  office  of 
Police  Justice  for  some  thirteen  years,  from  1860 
onward.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  in 
Chicago,  Feb.  14,  1898,  being  at  the  time  the 
oldest  surviving  member  of  the  Chicago  bar. 

STILES,  Isaac  Newton,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
born  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  July  16,  1833;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1855, 
became  Prosecuting  Attorney,  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  an  effective  speaker  in  the  Fre- 
mont campaign  of  1856 ;  enlisted  as  a  private  sol- 
dier at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  went  to  the 
field  as  Adjutant,  was  captured  at  Malvern  Hill, 
and,  after  six  weeks'  confinement  in  Libby 
prLson,  exchanged  and  returned  to  duty;  was 
promoted  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel, 
and  brevetted  Brigadier-General  for  meritorious 
.service.  After  the  war  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Chicago,  though  almost  totally  blind. 
Died,  Jan.  18,  1895. 

STILLMAX,  Stephen,  first  State  Senator  from 
Sangamon  County,  111.,  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts who  came,  with  his  widowed  mother,  to 
Sangamon  County  in  1820,  and  settled  near 
Williamsville,  where  he  became  the  first  Post- 
master in  the  first  postoffice  in  the  State  north  of 
the  Sangamon  River.  In  1822,  Mr.  Stilkuan  was 
elected  as  the  first  State  Senator  from  Sangamon 
County,  serving  four  years,  and,  at  his  first  session, 
being  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  pro-slavery 
Convention  resolution.  He  died,  in  Peoria,  some- 
where between  1835  and  1840. 

STILLMAX  VALLEY,  village  hi  Ogle  County, 
on  Chicago  Great  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee it  St.  Paul  Railways;  site  of  first  battle 
Black  Hawk  War;  has  graded  schools,  four 
churches,  a  bank  and  a  newspaper.     Pop. ,  475. 

STITES,  Samuel,  pioneer,  was  born  near 
Mount  Bethel,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  Oct.  31, 
1776;  died,  August  16,  1839,  on  his  farm,  which 
subsequently  became  the  site  of  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton, in  Clinton  County,  111.  He  was  descended 
from  John  Stites,  M.D.,  who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1595,  emigrated  to  America,  and  died  at 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  1717,  at  the  age  of  122  years. 
The  family  removed  to  New  Jersey  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Samuel  was  a 
cousin  of  Benjamin  Stites,  the  first  white  man  to 
settle  within  the  present  limits  of  Cincinnati,  and 
various  members  of  the  family  were  prominent  in 
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the  settlement  of  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  as  early 
as  1788.  Samuel  Stites  married,  Sept.  14,  1794. 
Martha  Martin,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Martin, 
and  grand- daughter  of  Col.  Ephraim  Martin,  both 
soldiers  of  the  New  Jersey  line  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War — with  the  last  named  of  whom 
he  had  (in  connection  with  John  Cleves  Symmes) 
been  intimately  associated  in  the  purchase  and 
settlement  of  the  Miami  Valley.  In  1800  lie 
removed  to  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  in  1803  to 
Greene  County,  and,  in  1818,  in  company  with  his 
son-in-law.  x\nthony  Wayne  Casad,  to  St.  Clair 
County,  111.,  settling  near  Union  Grove.  Later,  he 
removed  to  O'Fallon,  and,  still  later,  to  Clinton 
County.  He  left  a  large  family,  several  members 
of  which  became  prominent  pioneers  in  the 
movements  toward  Minnesota  and  Kansas. 

STOLBRAND,  Carlos  John  Mueller,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Sweden,  May  11,  1821 ;  at  the  age  of 
18,  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Artillery  of  his  native 
land,  serving  through  the  campaign  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  (1848) ;  came  to  tlie  United  States  soon 
after,  and,  m  1861,  enlisted  in  the  first  battalion 
of  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  finally  becoming  Chief 
of  Artillery  under  Gen.  John  A.  Logan.  When 
the  latter  became  commander  of  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps,  Col.  Stolbrand  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  artillery  brigade ;  in  February,  1865, 
was  made  Brigadier-General,  and  mustered  out 
in  January,  18G0.  After  the  war  he  went  South, 
and  was  Secretary  of  the  South  Carolina  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1868.  The  same  year  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  and  a  Presidential  Elector. 
He  was  an  inventor  and  patented  various  im- 
provements in  steam  engines  and  boilers;  was 
also  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  under  President  Harrison. 
Died,  at  Charleston,  Feb.  3,  1894. 

STOJfE,  Daniel,  early  lawyer  and  legislator, 
was  a  native  of  Vermont  and  graduate  of  Middle- 
bury  College;  became  a  member  of  the  Spring- 
field (111.)  bar  in  1833,  and,  in  1836,  was  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly — being  one  of  the  cele- 
brated "Long  Nine"  from  Sangamon  County,  and 
joining  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  protest  against 
a  series  of  pro-slavery  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House.  In  1837  he  was  a  Circuit 
Court  Judge  and,  being  assigned  to  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  removed  to  Galena, 
but  was  legislated  out  of  office,  when  he  left  the 
State,  dying  a  few  years  later,  in  Essex  County, 
N.  J.  " 

STONE,  Horatio  0.,  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Ontario    (now   Monroe)    County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2, 


1811 ;  in  boyhood  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker, 
and  later  acted  as  overseer  of  laborers  on  the 
Lackawanna  Canal.  In  1831,  having  located  in 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  he  was  drafted  for  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  serving  twenty-two  days  under 
Gen.  Jacob  Brown.  In  January,  1835,  he  came 
to  Chicago  and,  having  made  a  fortunate  specu- 
lation in  real  estate  in  that  early  daj',  a  few 
months  later  entered  upon  the  grocery  and  pro- 
vision trade,  which  he  afterwards  extended  to 
grain;  finally  giving  his  chief  attention  to  real 
estate,  in  which  he  was  remarkably  successful, 
leaving  a  large  fortune  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Chicago,  June  20,  1877. 

STONE,  (Rev.)  Luther,  Baptist  clerg>'man, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1815,  and  spent  his  boy- 
hood on  a  farm.  After  acquiring  a  common 
school  education,  he  prepared  for  college  at  Lei- 
cester Academy,  and,  in  1835,  entered  Brown 
University,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1839.  He 
then  spent  three  years  at  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute at  Newton,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Oxford,  in  1843,  but,  coming  west  the 
next  year,  entered  upon  evangelical  work  in 
Rock  Island,  Davenport,  Burlington  and  neigh- 
boring towns.  Later,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Rockford,  111.  In  1847  Mr. 
Stone  came  to  Chicago  and  established  "The 
Watchman  of  the  Prairies,"  which  survives  to- 
day under  the  name  of  "The  Standard,"  and  has 
become  the  leading  Baptist  organ  in  the  West. 
After  six  years  of  editorial  work,  he  took  up 
evangelistic  work  in  Chicago,  among  the  poor 
and  criminal  classes.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
conducted  religious  services  at  Camp  Douglas, 
Soldiers'  Rest  and  the  Marine  Hospital.  He  was 
associated  in  the  conduct  and  promotion  of  many 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  He  did 
much  for  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago, 
and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was 
attached  to  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church, 
which  he  labored  to  establish.  Died,  in  Julv, 
1890. 

STONE,  MelTille  E.,  journahst,  banker.  Man- 
ager ot  Associated  Press,  born  at  Hudson,  111., 
August  18,  1848.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  1860,  he 
graduated  from  the  local  high  school  in  1867, 
and,  in  1870,  acquired  the  sole  proprietorship  of 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop.  Finding  himself 
without  resources  after  the  great  fire  of  1871,  he 
embarked  in  journalism,  rising,  through  the  suc- 
cessive grades  of  reporter,  city  editor,  assistant 
editor  and  Washington  correspondent,  to  the 
position   of  editor-in-chief   of   his  own   journal. 
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He  was  connected  with  various  Chicago  dailies 
between  1871  and  187").  and.  on  Cliristnias  Day 
of  tlie  latter  year,  issued  the  first  number  of  "Tlie 
Chicago  Daily  News."  He  gradually  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  this  journal,  entirely  severing 
his  connection  therewith  in  1888.  Since  that 
date  he  has  been  engaged  in  banking  in  tlie  city 
of  Chicago,  and  is  also  General  Manager  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

STONE,  Samuel,  philanthropist,  %vas  born  at 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  G,  1798;  left  an  orphan 
at  seven  years  of  age,  after  a  short  term  in  Lei- 
cester Acatlemy,  and  several  years  in  a  wholesale 
store  in  Boston,  ab  the  age  of  19  removed  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  take  charge  of  interests  in 
the  "Holland  Purchase,"  belonging  to  his  father's 
estate ;  in  1843-49,  was  a  resident  of  ^Detroit  and 
interested  in  some  of  the  early  railroad  enter- 
prises centering  there,  but  the  latter  year  re- 
moved to  Milwaukee,  being  there  associated  with 
Ezra  Cornell  in  telegraph  construction.  In  1859 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  many  enterprises 
of  a  public  and  benevolent  character.  Died,  May 
4.  1876. 

STONE  FORT,  a  village  in  the  counties  of 
Saline  and  William.son.  It  is  situated  on  the  Cairo 
Division  of  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railway,  57  miles  northeast  of  Cairo. 
Population  (1900)"  479. 

STOREY,  Wilbur  F.,  journalist  and  news- 
paper publisher,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Vt. ,  Dec. 
19,  1819.  He  began  to  learn  the  printer's  trade 
at  12,  and,  before  he  was  19,  was  part  owner  of  a 
Democratic  paper  called  "The  Herald,"  published 
at  I^  Porte,  Ind.  Later,  he  either  edited  or  con- 
trolled journals  published  at  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
and  Jackson  and  Detroit,  Mich.  In  January, 
1861,  he  became  the  principal  owner  of  "The 
Chicago  Times,"'  then  the  leading  Democratic 
organ  of  Chicago.  His  paper  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  anti-war  party 
throughout  the  Northwest,  and,  in  June,  1863, 
was  suppressed  by  a  military  order  issued  by 
General  Burnside,  which  was  subsequently 
revoked  by  President  Lincoln.  The  net  result 
was  an  increase  in  "The  Times"  "'  notoriety  and 
circulation.  Other  charges,  of  an  equally  grave 
nature,  relating  to  its  sources  of  income,  its  char- 
acter as  a  family  newspaper,  etc.,  were  repeatedly 
made,  but  to  all  these  Mr.  Storey  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  He  lost  heavily  in  the  fire  of  1871,  but,  in 
1872,  appeared  as  the  editor  of  "The  Times." 
then  destitute  of  political  ties      About  187C  his 


health  tegan  to  decline.  Medical  aid  failed  to 
afford  relief,  and,  in  August,  1884,  he  was  ad- 
judged to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  his  estate  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  conservator.  On  the 
27th  of  the  following  October  (1884),  he  died  at 
his  home  in  Chicago. 

STORRS,  Emery  Alexander,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Hinsdale,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  August 
12,  1835;  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  father, 
later  pursued  a  legal  course  at  Buffalo,  and,  in 
1853,  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  spent  two  years 
(1857-59)  in  New  York  City,  the  latter  year  re- 
moving to  Chicago,  where  he  attained  great 
prominence  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  as  well  as 
an  orator  on  other  occasions.  Politically  a 
Republican,  he  took  an  active  part  in  Presidential 
campaigns,  being  a  delegate-at-large  from  Illinois 
to  the  National  Republican  Conventions  of  1868, 
'73,  and  "80,  and  serving  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents in  1872.  Erratic  in  habits  and  a  master  of 
epigram  and  repartee,  many  of  his  speeches  are 
quoted  with  relish  and  appreciation  by  those  who 
were  his  contemporaries  at  the  Chicago  bar. 
Died  suddenly,  while  in  attendance  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Ottawa,  Sept.  12,  1885. 

STRAWX,  Jacob,  agriculturist  and  stock- 
dealer,  born  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  May  30, 
1800 ;  removed  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  1817, 
and  to  Illinois,  in  1831,  settling  four  miles  south- 
west of  Jacksonville.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  Illinois  as  a  live- 
stock state.  Unpretentious  and  despising  mere 
show,  he  illustrated  the  virtues  of  industry,  fru- 
gality and  honesty.  At  his  death — wliich  occurred 
August  23,  1865 — he  left  an  estate  estimated  in 
value  at  about  51,000,000,  acquired  by  industry 
and  business  enterprise.  He  was  a  zealous 
Unionist  during  the  war,  at  one  time  contributing 
§10,000  to  the  Christian  Commission. 

STREATOR,  a  city  (laid  out  in  1868  and  incor- 
porated in  1882)  in  the  southern  part  of  La  Salle 
County,  93  miles  southwest  of  Chicago ;  situated 
on  the  'Vermilion  River  and  a  central  point  for 
five  railroads.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country,  and  is  underlaid  b.v  coal  seams 
(two  of  which  are  worked)  and  by  shale  and 
various  clay  products  of  value,  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  fire  and  building-brick,  drain- 
pipe, etc.  The  city  is  thoroughly  modern,  having 
gas,  electric  lighting,  street  railways,  water- 
works, a  good  fire-department,  and  a  large,  im- 
proved public  park.  Churches  and  schools  are 
numerous,  as  are  also  fine  public  and  private 
buildings.  One  of  the  chief  industries  is  the 
manufacture    of    glass,    including    rolled-plate, 
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window-glass,  flint  and  Bohemian  ware  and  glass 
bottles.  Other  successful  industries  are  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  flour  mills,  and  clay  working 
estabhsliments.  Tliere  are  several  banks,  and 
three  daily  and  weekly  papers  are  published  here. 
The  estimated  property  valuation,  in  188-t,  was 
§13,000,000.  Streator  boasts  some  handsome 
public  buildings,  especially  the  Government  post- 
office  and  the  Carnegie  public  libiary  building, 
both  of  which  have  been  erected  within  the  past 
few  years.     Pup.  (1890),  11,414;  (1900),  14,079. 

STKEET,  Joseph  M.,  pioneer  and  early  politi- 
cian, settled  at  Shawneetown  about  1812,  coming 
from  Kentuckj-,  though  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Eastern  Virginia.  In  1827  he  was  a 
Brigadier-General  of  militia,  and  appears  to  have 
been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  that  section  of 
the  State.  His  correspondence  with  Governor 
Edwards,  about  this  time,  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  far  more  than  ordinary  education,  with 
a  good  opinion  of  his  merits  and  capabilities.  He 
was  a  most  persistent  applicant  for  office,  making 
urgent  appeals  to  Governor  Edwards,  Henry  Clay 
and  other  politicians  in  Kentucky,  Virginia  and 
Washington,  on  the  ground  of  his  poverty  and 
large  family.  In  1827  he  received  the  offer  of 
the  clerkship  of  the  new  county  of  Peoria,  but, 
on  visiting  that  region,  was  disgusted  with  the 
prospect ;  returning  to  Shawneetown,  bought  a 
farm  in  Sangamon  County,  but,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  was  appointed  Indian  Agent  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  This  was  during  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  upon  which  he 
made  voluminous  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Mr.  Street  was  a  son-in-law  of  Gen. 
Thomas  Posey,  a  Eevolutionary  soldier,  who  was 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Indiana  and  its 
last  Territorial  Governor.  (See  Posey.  (Oen.) 
Tliomas.) 

STREETER,  Alson  J.,  farmer  and  politician, 
was  born  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1823; 
at  the  age  of  two  years  accompanied  his  father  to 
Illinois,  the  family  settling  at  Dixon,  Lee  County, 
He  attended  Knox  College  for  three  years,  and, 
in  1849,  went  to  California,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  gold  mining.  Returning  to  Illinois,  he 
purchased  a  farm  of  240  acres  near  New  Windsor, 
Mercer  County,  to  which  he  has  since  added  sev- 
eral thousand  acres.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  Twenty-eighth  General 
Assembly  as  a  Democrat,  but,  in  1873,  allied  him- 
self with  the  Greenback  party,  whose  candidate 
for  Congress  he  was  in  1878,  and  for  Governor  in 
1880,  when  he  received  nearly  3,000  votes  more 
than  his  party's  Presidential  nominee,  in  Illinois. 


In  1884  he  was  elected  State  Senator  by  a  coali- 
tion of  Greenbackers  and  Democrats  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Senatorial  District,  but  acted  as 
an  independent  throughout  his  enth'e  term. 

STROXG,  William  Emerson,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Granville,  N.  Y..  in  1840;  from  18  years  of  age, 
spent  his  early  life  in  Wisconsin,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Racine  in  1861.  The 
same  year  he  enlisted  under  the  first  call  for 
troops,  took  part,  as  Captain  of  a  Wisconsin  Com- 
pany, in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run;  was 
afterwards  promoted  and  assigned  to  duty  as 
Inspector-General  in  the  West,  participated  in 
tlie  Vicksburg  and  Atlanta  campaigns,  being 
finally  advanced  to  tlie  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. After  some  fifteen  months  spent  in  the 
position  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  (186.5-66),  he  located  in  Chicago,  and 
became  connected  with  several  important  busi- 
ness enterprises,  besides  assisting,  as  an  officer  on 
the  staff  of  Governor  Cullom,  in  the  oi'ganization 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard.  He  was  elected 
on  the  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  and,  while  making  a  tour 
of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  that  enterprise,  died, 
at  Florence,  Italy.  April  10,  1891. 

STUART,  John  Todd,  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man, born  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  10,  1807— 
the  son  of  Robert  Stuart,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  Professor  of  Languages  in  Transylvania 
University,  and  related,  on  the  maternal  side,  to 
the  Todd  family,  of  whom  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  member.  He  graduated  at  Centre  College, 
Danville,  in  1826,  and,  after  studying  law,  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  111.,  in  1828,  and  began 
practice.  In  1882  he  was  elected  Representative 
in  the  General  Assembly,  re-elected  in  1834,  and, 
in  1886,  defeated,  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, by  Wm.  L.  May,  though  elected,  two  years 
later,  over  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  again  in  1840. 
In  1837,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
studying  law  under  Mr.  Stuart's  advice  and 
instruction,  became  his  partner,  the  relation- 
ship continuing  until  1841.  He  served  in  the 
State  Senate,  1849-53,  was  the  Bell-Everett 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1860,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  for  a  third 
time,  in  1862,  but,  in  1864,  was  defeated  by 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  his  former  pupil.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Stuart  was  head  of  the 
law  firm  of  Stuart.  Edwards  &  Brown.  Died,  at 
Springfield,  Nov.  28,  188.5. 

STURGES,  Solomon,  merchant  and  banker, 
was  born  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  April  21,  1796,  early 
manifested  a  passion  for  the  sea  and.  in  1810, 
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made  a  voj-age,  on  a  vessel  of  wliich  his  brother 
was  captain,  from  New  York  to  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  intending  to  continue  it  to  Lisbon.  At 
Georgetown  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  position 
as  clerk  with  a  Mr.  Williams,  where  he  was 
jissociated  with  two  other  youths,  as  fellow-em- 
ployes, who  became  eminent  baukers  and 
capitalists— W.  W.  Corcoran,  afterwards  the 
well-known  banker  of  Washington,  and  George 
W.  Peabody,  who  had  a  successful  banking  career 
in  England,  and  won  a  name  as  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  public-spirited  of  philanthropists. 
During  the  War  of  1813  young  Stmges  joined  a 
volunteer  infantry  company,  where  he  had,  for 
comrades,  George  W.  Peabody  and  Francis  S. Key, 
the  latter  author  of  the  popular  national  song, 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  In  1814  Mr. 
Sturges  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  store  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Ebenezer  Buckingham,  at  Put- 
nam, Sluskingum  County,  Ohio,  two  years  later 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  concern,  where  he 
developed  that  business  capacity  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  future  wealth.  Before  steam- 
ers navigated  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers,  he  piloted  flat-boats,  loaded  with 
produce  and  merchandise,  to  New  Orleans,  return- 
ing overland  During  one  of  his  visits  to  that 
city,  he  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  "Washing- 
ton," the  first  steamer  to  descend  the  Missis.sippi, 
as,  in  1817,  he  saw  the  arrival  of  the  "Walk-in- 
the- Water"  at  Detroit,  the  first  steamer  to  arrive 
from  Buffalo— the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Detroit 
being  to  carry  funds  to  General  Cass  to  pay  off 
the  United  States  troops.  About  1849  he  was 
associated  with  the  construction  of  the  Wabash 
&  Erie  Canal,  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  advancing  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  for  which  was  reimbursed  by  the  State.  In 
1854  he  came  to  Cliicago,  and,  in  partnership 
with  his  brothers-in-law,  C.  P.  and  Alvah  Buck- 
ingham, erected  the  first  large  grain-elevator  in 
that  city,  on  land  leased  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  following  it,  two  years  later, 
by  another  of  equal  capacity.  For  a  time,  sub- 
stantially all  the  grain  coming  into  Chicago,  by 
railroad,  passed  into  these  elevators.  In  18,57  he 
established  the  private  banking  house  of  Solomon 
Sturges  &  Sons,  which,  shortly  after  his  death, 
under  the  management  of  his  son.  George  Stur- 
ges, became  the  Northwestern  National  Bank  of 
Chicago.  He  was  intensely  patriotic  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  used 
of  his  means  freely  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 6<iuipping  the  Sturges  Rifles,  an  independ- 
ent company,  at  a  co.st  of  ,520,000.      He  was  also  a 


subscriber  to  the  first  loan  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, during  this  period,  taking  §100,000  in 
Government  bonds.  Wliile  devoted  to  his  bv.si- 
ness,  he  was  a  hater  of  shams  and  corruption,  and 
contributed  freely  to  Christian  and  benevolent 
enterprises.  Died,  at  the  home  of  a  daughter,  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  Oct.  14,  1864,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  acquired  bv  legitimate  trade. 

STURTETANT," Julian  Munson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
clergyman  and  educator,  was  born  at  Warren, 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  July  26,  1805;  spent  his 
youth  in  Summit  County,  Ohio,  meanwhile  pre- 
paring for  college;  in  1822,  entered  Yale  College 
as  the  classmate  of  the  celebrated  Elizur  Wright, 
graduating  in  1826.  After  two  years  as  Princi- 
pal of  an  academj-  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  he  entered 
Yale  Divinity  School,  graduating  there  in  1829; 
then  came  west,  and,  after  spending  a  year  in 
superintending  the  erection  of  buildings,  in  De- 
cember, 1830,  as  sole  tutor,  began  instruction  to  a, 
class  of  nine  pupils  in  what  is  now  Illinois  Col- 
lege, at  Jacksonville.  Having  been  joined,  the 
following  year,  by  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  as  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sturtevant  assumed  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
which  he  retained  until  1844,  when,  by  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Beecher,  he  succeeded  to  the 
offices  of  President  and  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Jloral  Philosophy.  Here  he  labored,  inces- 
santly and  unselfishly,  as  a  teacher  during  term 
time,  and,  as  financial  agent  during  vacations, 
in  the  interest  of  the  institution  of  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  founders,  serving  until  1876, 
when  he  resigned  the  Presidency,  giving  his 
attention,  for  the  next  ten  years,  to  the  duties  of 
Professor  of  Mental  Science  and  Science  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  he  had  discharged  from  1870. 
In  1886  he  retired  from  the  institution  entirely, 
having  given  to  its  service  fifty-six  years  of  his 
life.  In  1863,  Dr.  Sturtevant  visited  Europe  in 
the  interest  of  the  Union  cause,  delivering  effec- 
tive addresses  at  a  number  of  points  in  England. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  weekly 
religious  and  periodical  press,  and  was  the  author 
of  "Economics,  or  the  Science  of  Wealth"  (1876) 
— a  text- book  on  political  economy,  and  "Keys 
of  Sect,  or  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament" 
(1879),  besides  frequently  occupying  the  pulpits 
of  local  and  distant  churches — having  been  early 
ordained  a  Congregational  minister.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Iowa  University. 
Died,  in  Jacksonville,  Feb.  11,  1886.— Julian  M. 
(Sturtevant),  Jr.,  sdn  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Jacksonville,  III.  Feb.  2,  1834;  fitted  for  col- 
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lege  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Illinois 
College  and  graduated  from  the  college  (proper) 
in  1854.  After  leaving  college  he  served  as 
teacher  in  the  Jacksonville  public  schools  one 
year,  then  spent  a  year  as  tutor  in  Illinois  Col- 
lege, when  he  began  the  study  of  theology  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  there 
in  1859,  meanwhile  having  discharged  the  duties 
of  Chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  State's  prison  in 
1858.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  in  1860, 
remaining  as  pastor  in  that  city  nine  years.  He 
has  since  been  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  New 
York  City  (1869-70),  Ottawa,  111.,  (1870-73);  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  (1873-77);  Grinnell,  Iowa,  (1877-84); 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  (1884-90);  Galesburg,  111., 
(1890-93),  and  Aurora,  (1893-97).  Since  leaving 
the  Congregational  church  at  Aurora,  Dr.  Sturte- 
vant  has  been  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  Chi- 
cago. He  was  also  editor  of  "The  Congrega- 
tionalist"  of  Iowa  (1881-84),  and,  at  different 
periods,  has  served  as  Trustee  of  Colorado, 
Marietta  and  Knox  Colleges;  being  still  an 
honored  member  of  the  Knox  College  Board. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D  from  Illinois 
College,  in  1879. 

SUBLETTE,  a  station  and  village  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  in  Lee  Coimty,  8  miles 
northwest  of  Mendota.     Population,  (1900),  306. 

SUFFRA(tE,  in  general,  the  right  or  privilege 
of  voting.  The  qualifications  of  electors  (or 
voters),  in  the  choice  of  public  officers  in  Illinois, 
are  fixed  by  the  State  Constitution  (Art.  VII.), 
except  as  to  school  officers,  which  are  prescribed 
by  law.  Under  the  State  Constitution  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  vote  is  limited  to  persons  who 
were  electors  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1848,  or  who  are  native  or  natu- 
ralized male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
age  of  21  years  or  over,  who  have  been  residents 
of  the  State  one  year,  of  the  county  ninety  days, 
and  of  the  district  (or  precinct)  in  which  they 
offer  to  vote,  30  days.  Under  an  act  passed  in 
1891,  women,  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards,  are 
entitled  to  vote  for  school  officers,  and  are  also 
eligible  to  such  offices  under  the  same  condition?, 
as  to  age  and  residence,  as  male  citizens.  (See 
Elections;  Australian  Ballot.) 

SULLIVAN,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Moultrie 
County,  25  miles  southeast  of  Decatur  and  14 
miles  northwest  of  Mattoon;  is  on  three  lines  of 
railway.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing region;  contains  two  State  banks  and  four 
weekly  newspapers.  Population  (1880),  1,305; 
(1890),  1,468;  (1900),  2,399;  (1900,  est.),  3,100. 


SULLIVAN,  William  K.,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Nov.  10,  1843 ;  educated  at 
the  Waterford  Model  School  and  in  Dublin,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1863,  and,  after  teaching 
for  a  time  in  Kane  County,  in  1864  enlisted  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regiment  Illinois 
Volunteers.  Then,  after  a  brief  season  spent  in 
teaching  and  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  he 
began  work  as  a  reporter  on  New  York  papers, 
later  being  employed  on  "The  Chicago  Tribune" 
and  "The  Evening  Journal,"  on  the  latter,  at 
different  times,  holding  the  posi*--  a  of  city  edi- 
tor, managing  editor  and  c  rufi-r-  .uXent.  He 
was  also  a  Representative  County  in 

the  Twenty-seventh  O"  ^jg^*  ijbly,  for  three 
years  a  member  o*  ' '  .  ,go  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  appoint'  .a  States  Consul  to  the 
Bermudas  by  Pve>iU-j..  Harrison,  resigning  in 
1892.     Died,  in  Chicago,  January  17,  1899. 

SULLIVANT,  Michael  Lucas,  agriculturist, 
was  born  at  Franklinton  (a  suburb  of  Columbus, 
Ohio),  August  6,  1807;  was  educated  at  Ohio 
University  and  Centre  College,  Ky.,  and — after 
being  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  an  immense 
tract  of  land  inherited  from  his  father  near  his 
birth-place,  devoting  much  attention,  meanwhile, 
to  the  raising  of  improved  stock — in  1854  sold  his 
Ohio  lands  and  bought  80,000  acres,  chiefly  in 
Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties,  111.,  where  he 
began  farming  on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  The 
enterprise  proved  a  financial  failure,  and  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  sell  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  estate  in  Champaign  County,  known  as  Broad 
Lands,  to  John  T.  Alexander  (see  Alexander, 
John  T.),  retiring  to  a  farm  of  40,000  acres  at 
Burr  Oaks,  111.  He  died,  at  Henderson,  Ky.^  Jan. 
29,  1879. 

SUMMERFIELD,  a  village  of  St.  Clair  County, 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway, 
27  miles  east  of  St  Louis ;  was  the  home  of  Gen. 
Fred.  Hecker.     Population  (1900).  360. 

SUMNER,  a  city  of  Lawrence  County,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad,  19  miles 
west  of  Vincennes,  Ind.  ;  has  a  fine  school  house, 
four  churches,  two  banks,  two  flour  mills,  tele- 
phones, and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  (1890), 
1,037;  (1900),  1.268. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION. The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  was  created  by  act  of  the" 
Legislature,  at  a  special  session  held  in  1854,  its 
duties  previous  to  that  time,  from  1845,  having 
been  discharged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
Superintendent,  ex-officio.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  incumbents  from  the  date  of  the  forma) 
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creation  uf  the  office  down  to  the  present  time 
(1899),  with  the  date  and  duration  of  the  term  of 
each  Ninian  W.  Edwards  (by  ai^pointment  of 
the  Governor),  1854-57;  "William  H.  Powell  (bj' 
election),  1857-09;  Newton  Bateman,  1859-63; 
John  P.  Brooks,  1863-65;  Newton  Bateman, 
1865-75;  Samuel  AV.  Etter,  1875-79;  James  P. 
Slade,  1879-83;  Henry  Raab,  1883-87;  Richard 
Edwards,  1887-91;  Henry  Raab,  1891-95;  Samuel 
M.  Inglis,  1895-98;  James  H.  Freeman,  June, 
1898,  to  January,  1899  (by  appointment  of  tlie 
Governor,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Prof. 
Inglis,  who  died  in  office,  June  1,  1898);  Alfred 
Baylis,  1899—. 

Previous  to  1870  the  tenure  of  the  office  was 
two  years,  but,  by  the  Constitution  adopted  that 
year,  it  was  extended  to  four  years,  the  elections 
occurring  on  the  even  years  between  those  for 
Governor  and  other  State  officers  except  State 
Treasurer. 

SUPREME  COURT,  JUDGES  OF  THE.  Tlie 
following  is  a  list  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  who  have  held  office  since  the 
organization  of  the  State  Government,  with  the 
period  of  their  respective  incumbencies.  Joseph 
Phillips,  1S18-22  (resigned);  Thomas  C.  Browne, 
181^  48  (term  expired  on  adoption  of  new  Con- 
stitution);  William  P.  Foster,  Oct.  9,  1818,  to 
July  7,  1819  (resigned),  John  Reynolds,  1818-25; 
Thomas  Reynolds  (vice  Phillips),  1822-25;  Wil- 
Uam  Wilson  (vice  Foster)  1819-48  (term  expired 
on  adoption  of  new  Constitution) ;  Samuel  D 
Lockwood,  1825-48  (term  expired  on  adoption  of 
new  Constitution) ;  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  1825-43 
(resigned);  Thomas  Ford,  Feb.  15,  1841,  to  Au- 
gu.st  1,  1843  (resigned) ;  Sidney  Breese,  Feb.  15, 
1841,  to  Dec.  19,  1843  (resigned)— also  (by  re-elec- 
tions), 1857-78  (died  in  office) ;  Walter  B.  Scates, 
1841-47  (resigned)— also  (vice  Trumbull),  1854-57 
(resigned);  Samuel  H.  Treat,  1841-55  (resigned); 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  1841-43  (resigned) ;  Jolm  D. 
Caton  (vice  Ford)  August,  1843,  to  March,  1843— 
also  (vice  Robinson  and  by  succe.ssive  re-elec- 
tions). May,  1843  to  January,  1864  (resigned); 
James  Semple  (vice  Breese),  Jan.  14,  1843,  to 
April  16,  1843  (resigned) ;  Richard  M.  Young  (vice 
Smith),  1843-47  (resigned);  John  M.  Robinson 
(vice  Ford),  Jan.  14,  1843,  to  April  27,  1843  (died 
in  office);  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  (vice  Douglas), 
1843-45  (resigned)- also  (vice  Young),  1847-48; 
James  Shields  (vice  Semple),  1843-45  (resigned) ; 
Norman  H.  Purple  (vice  Thomas),  1843-48  (retired 
under  Constitution  of  1848) ;  Gustavus  Koerner 
(vice  Shields),  1845-48  (retired  by  Constitution); 
William  A.  Denning  (vice  Scates),   1847-48    (re- 


tired by  Constitution) ;  Lyman  Trumbull,  1848-53 
(resigned);  Ozias  C.  Skinner  (vice  Treat),  1855-58 
(resigned);  Pinkney  H.  Walker  (vice  Skinner), 
1858-85  (deceased);  Corydon  Beckwith  (by  ap- 
jjointment,  vice  Caton),  Jan.  7,  1864,  to  June  6, 
1864;  Charles  B.  Lawrence  (one  term),  1864-73; 
Anthony  Thornton,  1870-73  (resigned);  Jolin  M, 
Scott  (two  terms),  1870-88 ;  Benjamin  R.  Sheldon 
(two  terms),  1870-88;  William  K.  McAlUster, 
1870-75  (resigned) ;  John  SchoLfield  (vice  Thorn- 
ton), 1873  93  (died);  T.  Lyle  Dickey  (vice 
McAllister),  1875-85  (di6d) ;  David  J.  Baker  (ap- 
pointed, vice  Breese),  July  9,  1878,  to  June  2, 
1879— also,  1888-97:  John  H.  Mulkey,  1879-88; 
Damon  G.  Tunniclille  (appointed,  vice  Walker), 
Feb.  15,  1885,  to  June  1,  1885;  Simeon  P.  Shope, 
1885-94,  Joseph  M.  Bailey,  1888-95  (died  in  office). 
The  Supreme  Court,  as  at  present  constituted 
(1890),  is  as  follows:  Carroll  C.  Boggs,  elected, 
1897,  Jesse  J.  Phillips  (vice  ScholflelJ,  deceased) 
elected,  1893,  and  re-elected,  1897;  Jacob  W.  Wil- 
kin, elected,  1888,  and  re-elected,  1897;  Joseph 
N.  Carter,  elected,  1894;  Alfred  M.  Craig,  elec- 
ted, 1873,  and  re-elected,  1882  and  "91;  James  H. 
Cartwright  (vice  Bailey),  elected,  1895,  and  re- 
elected, 1897 ;  Benjamin  D.  Magruder  (vice 
Dickey),  elected,  1885,  "88  and  '97.  The  terms  of 
Justices  Boggs,  Phillips,  Wilkin,  Cartwright  and 
Magrader  expire  in  1906 ;  that  of  Justice  Carter 
on  1903;  and  Justice  Craig's,  in  1900.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  1818,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, but,  under  the  Constitutions  of  1848  and 
1870,  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  nine  years 
each.  (See  Judicial  System;  also  sketches  of 
individual  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  vmder 
their  proper  names.) 

SURVEYS,  EARLY  GOVERXMENT.  The  first 
United  States  law  passed  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment surveys  was  dated,  Jlaj'  20,  1785.  After 
reserving  certain  lands  to  be  allotted  by  way  of 
pensions  and  to  be  donated  for  school  purposes, 
it  provided  for  the  division  of  fRe  remaining  pub- 
lic lands  among  the  original  thirteen  States. 
This,  however,  was,  in  effect,  repealed  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1788.  The  latter  provided  for  a  rectan 
gular  system  of  surveys  which,  with  but  little 
modification,  has  remained  in  force  ever  since. 
Briefly  outlined,  the  system  is  as  follows:  Town- 
ships, six  miles  square,  are  laid  ovt  from  principal 
bases,  each  township  containing  thirty -six  sec- 
tions of  one  square  mile,  numbered  consecutively, 
the  numeration  to  commence  at  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  the  township.  The  first  principal 
meridian  (84°  51'  west  of  Greenwich),  coincided 
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with  the  line  dividing  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
second  (1°  37'  farther  west)  had  direct  relation 
to  surveys  in  Eastern  Hhnois.  The  third  (89'  10' 
30"  west  of  Greenwich)  and  the  fourth  (90°  29' 
56"  west)  governed  the  remainder  of  Illinois  sur- 
veys. The  first  Public  Surveyor  was  Thomas 
Hutchins,  who  was  called  "the  geographer." 
(See  Hutchins,  Tliomas.) 

SWEET,  (Gen.)  Benjamin  J.,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Kirkland,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  April 
24,  1833 ;  came  with  his  father,  in  1848,  to  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis  ,  studied  law,  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1859,  and,  in  1861,  enlisted  in  the  Sixth 
Wisconsin  Volimteers,  being  commissioned  Major 
in  1863.  Later,  he  resigned  and,  returning  home, 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Twenty-first 
and  Twenty-second  regiments,  being  elected 
Colonel  of  the  former ,  and  with  it  taking  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. In  1868  he  was  assigned  to  command  at 
Camp  Douglas,  and  was  there  on  tlie  exposure, 
in  November,  1864,  of  the  conspiracy  to  release 
the  rebel  prisoners.  (See  Cam}}  Douglas  Conspir- 
acy.) The  service  which  he  rendered  in  the 
defeat  of  this  bold  and  dangerous  conspiracy 
evinced  his  courage  and  sagacity,  and  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  country.  After  the 
war.  General  Sweet  located  at  Lombard,  near 
Chicago,  was  appointed  Pension  Agent  at  Chi- 
cago, afterwards  served  as  Supervisor  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and,  in  18T3,  became  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington.  Died, 
in  Washington,  Jan.  1,  1874.  —  Miss  Ada  C. 
(Sweet),  for  eight  years  (1874-82)  the  eflScient 
Pension  Agent  at  Chicago,  is  General  Sweet's 
daughter. 

SWEETSER,  A.  C,  soldier  and  Department 
Commander  G.  A.  R.,  was  born  in  Oxford  County, 
Maine,  in  1839;  came  to  Bloomington,  Ilk,  in 
1857;  enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
in  the  Eighth  IlUnois  Volunteers  and,  later,  in  the 
Thirty-ninth;  at  the  battle  of  Wierbottom 
Church,  Va  ,  in  June,  1864,  was  shot  through 
both  legs,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  one  of 
them.  After  the  war  he  held  several  offices  of 
trust,  including  those  of  City  Collector  of  Bloom- 
ington and  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  Springfield  District ;  in  1887  was  elected 
Department  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  for  Illinois.  Died,  at  Bloomington. 
March  23,  1896. 

SWETT,  Leonard,  lawyer,  was  born  near 
Turner,  Maine.  August  11.  1835,  was  educated  at 
Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University),  but 
left  before  graduation ,  read  law  in  Portland,  and, 


while  seeking  a  location  in  the  West,  enlisted  in 
an  Indiana  regiment  for  the  Mexican  War,  being 
attacked  by  cUmatic  fever,  was  discharged  before 
completing  his  term  of  enlistment.  He  soon 
after  came  to  Bloomington,  111.,  where  he  became 
tlie  intimate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
David  Davis,  traveling  the  circuit  with  them  for 
a  number  of  years  He  early  became  active  in 
State  politics,  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Convention  of  1856,  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1858, 
and,  in  ISGO,  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  a  Presidential  Elector  for  the  State-at 
large.  In  1863  he  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Congress  in  his  District,  but  was 
defeated.  Removing  to  Chicago  in  1865,  he 
gained  increased  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  espe- 
cially in  the  management  of  criminal  cases.  In 
1872  he  was  a  supporter  of  Horace  Greeley  for 
President,  but  later  returned  to  the  Republican 
party,  and,  in  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  1888,  presented  the  name  of  Judge 
Gresham  for  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
Died,  June  8,  1889. 

SWIGERT,  Charles  Philip,  ex- Auditor  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts,  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Baden, 
Germany,  Nov.  27,  1843,  brought  by  his  parents 
to  Chicago,  111.,  in  chiklliood,  and,  in  his  boy- 
hood, attended  tlie  Scamnion  School  in  that  city 
In  1854  his  family  removed  to  a  farm  in  Kanka- 
kee County,  where,  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
18,  he  assisted  his  father  in  "breaking"  between 
400  and  500  acres  of  prairie  land.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  in  1861,  although  scarcely  18 
years  of  age,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Forty- 
second  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and,  in  April, 
1862,  was  one  of  twenty  heroic  volunteers  who 
ran  the  blockade,  on  the  gunboat  Carondelet,  at 
Island  No.  10,  assisting  materially  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  rebel  stronghold,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  7,000  prisoners  At  the  battle  of 
Farmington,  Miss.,  during  tlie  siege  of  Corinth, 
in  May,  1862,  he  had  his  right  arm  torn  from  its 
socket  by  a  six-pound  cannon-ball,  compelling  his 
retirement  from  the  army.  Returning  home, 
after  many  weeks  spent  in  hospital  at  Jefferson 
Barracks  and  Quincy,  111.,  he  received  his  final 
discharge,  Dec.  31,  1862,  spent  a  year  in  school, 
also  took  a  course  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Com- 
mercial College  in  Chicago,  and  having  learned 
to  write  with  his  left  hand,  taught  for  a  time  in 
Kankakee  County ;  served  as  letter-carrier  in  Chi- 
cago, and  for  a  year  as  Deputy  County  Clerk  of 
Kankakee  County,  followed  by  two  terms  (1867- 
69)  as  a  student  in  the  Soldiers"  College  at  Fulton 
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111.  The  latter  year  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  Treasurer  of  Kankakee  County,  serving,  by 
successive  re-elections,  until  1880,  when  he  re- 
signed to  take  the  position  of  State  Auditor,  to 
which  he  was  elected  a  second  time  in  1884.  In 
all  these  positions  Mr.  Swigert  has  proved  him- 
self an  upright,  capable  and  high-minded  public 
official  Of  late  years  his  re.si(lenee  has  been  in 
Chicago. 

SWi>'(i,  (Rev.)  David,  clergyman  and  pulpit 
orator,  was  born  of  German  ancestry,  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  August  23,  1836.  After  1837  (his 
father  dying  about  this  time),  the  family  resided 
for  a  time  at  Reedsbirrgh,  and,  later,  on  a  farm 
near  AVilliamsburgh,  in  Clermont  County,  in  the 
same  State.  In  18.52,  having  graduated  from  the 
Miami  (Ohio)  University,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theologj',  but,  in  1854,  accepted  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Languages  in  his  Alma 
Mater,  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  thirteen 
years.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  connection  with 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chi- 
cago, which  he  assumed  in  1866.  His  church 
edifice  was  destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago  fire, 
but  was  later  rebuilt.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
popular ;  but,  in  April,  1874,  he  was  placed  on  trial, 
before  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation, on  charges  of  heresy.  He  was  acquitted 
by  the  trial  court,  but,  before  the  appeal  taken  by 
the  prosecution  could  be  heard,  he  personallj- 
withdrew  from  affiliation  with  the  denomination. 
Shortly  afterward  he  became  pastor  of  an  inde- 
pendent religious  organization  known  as  the 
"Central  Church,"  preaching,  first  at  McVicker"s 
Theatre  and.  afterward,  at  Central  Music  Hall, 
Chicago.  He  was  a  fluent  and  popular  speaker 
on  all  themes,  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor 
to  numerous  magazines,  as  well  as  the  author  of 
several  voliunes.  Among  his  best  known  books 
are  "Motives  of  Life,"  "Truths  for  To-day,"  and 
"Club  Es.s;iys."     Died,  in  Chicago,  Oct.  3,  1894. 

SYCAMORE,  the  county-seat  of  De  Kalb 
County  (founded  in  1836),  56  miles  west  of  Chi- 
cago, at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  &  Xorth- 
westeru  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
roads; lies  in  a  region  devoted  to  agriculture, 
dairying  and  stock-raising.  The  city  itself  con- 
tains several  factories,  the  principal  products 
being  agricultural  implements,  flour,  insulated 
wire,  brick,  tile,  varni.sh,  furniture,  soap  and 
carriages  and  wagons.  There  are  also  works  for 
canning  vegetables  and  fruit. besides  two  creamer- 
ies. The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has 
high-pressure  water-works.  There  are  eleven 
churches,   three    graded    public    schools    and    a 


young     ladies'     seminary.      Population      (ISsii. 
3,038;  (1890),  2,987;  (1900).  .'I.O.dS. 

TAFT,  Lorado,  sculptor,  was  born  at  Elmwuod. 
Peoria  County,  111,  April  29,  1860;  at  an  early 
age  evinced  a  jiredilection  for  sculpture  and 
began  modeling;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1880,  tlien  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
sculpture  in  the  famous  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
until  1885.  The  following  year  he  settled  in  Chi 
cago,  finally  becoming  associated  with  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute.  He  has  been  a  lecturer  on 
art  in  the  Chicago  University.  Jlr.  Taft  fur- 
nished the  decorations  of  the  Horticultural  Build- 
ing on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds,  in  1893. 

TALCOTT,  Mancel,  business  man,  was  born 
in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1817;  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  until  17  years  of  age,  when  he  set 
out  for  the  West,  traveling  on  foot  from  Detroit 
to  Chicago,  and  thence  to  Park  Ridge,  where  he 
worked  at  farming  until  1850.  Then,  having 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  miner  for  some  time, 
in  California,  with  some  success,  he  united  with 
Horace  51.  Singer  in  establishing  the  firm  of 
Singer  &  Talcott,  stone-dealers,  which  lasted  dur- 
ing most  of  his  life.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Cit}'  Council,  on  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  as  a  member  of  the  Police  Board, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  and  President,  for  several  years,  of  the 
Stock  Yards  National  Bank.  Liberal  and  public- 
spirited,  he  contributed  freely  to  works  of 
charity.     Died,  June  5,  1878. 

TALCOTT,  (Capt.)  'William,  soldier  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  pioneer,  was  born  in  Gilead, 
Conn.,  March  6,  1774;  emigrated  to  Rome,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1810,  and  engaged  in  farming; 
served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Oneida  County 
militia  dm-ing  the  War  of  1812-14,  being  stationed 
at  Sackett's  Harbor  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Winfleld  Scott.  In  1835,  in  company  with  his 
eldest  son,  Thomas  B.  Talcott,  he  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  West,  finally  selecting  a 
location  in  Illinois  at  the  junction  of  Rock  River 
and  the  Pecatonica,  where  tlie  town  of  Rockton 
now  stands— there  being  only  two  white  families, 
at  that  time,  within  the  present  limits  of  Winne- 
bago County.  Two  years  later  (1837),  he  brought 
his  family  to  this  point,  with  his  sons  took  up  a 
considerable  body  of  Government  land  and 
erected  two  mills,  to  which  customers  came 
from  a  long  distance.  In  1838  Captain  Talcott 
took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational Church  in  that  section  of  the  State.  A 
zealous  anti-slavery  min.  he  supported  James  G. 
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Birney  (the  Liberty  candidate  for  President)  in 
1844,  continuing  to  act  with  that  party  until  the 
organization  of  tlie  Republican  party  in  1856; 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  War  for  the  Union, 
but  died  before  its  conclusion,  Sept.  2,  1864. — 
Maj.  Thomas  B.  (Talcott),  oldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Hebron,  Conn  ,  April  17, 
1806;  was  taken  to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  by  his  father  in 
infancy,  and,  after  reaching  maturitj-,  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  with  his  brother  in  Che 
mung  County ;  in  1835  accompanied  his  father  in 
a  tour  through  the  West,  finally  locating  at 
Rockton,  where  he  engaged  in  agriculture.  On 
the  organization  of  Winnebago  Covmty,  in  1836, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  County  Commis- 
sioners, and,  in  1850,  to  the  State  Senate,  serving 
four  years.  He  also  held  various  local  offices. 
Died,  Sept.  30,  1894.— Hon.  Wait  (Talcott),  second 
son  of  Capt.  William  Talcott,  was  born  at  He- 
bron, Conn.,  Oct.  17,  1807.  and  taken  to  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  where  lie  remained  until  his  19th  year, 
when  he  engaged  in  business  at  Booneville  and, 
still  later,  in  Utica;  in  1838,  removed  to  Illinois 
and  joined  his  father  at  Rockton,  finallj'- 
becoming  a  citizen  of  Rockford,  where,  in  his 
later  years,  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, having  become,  in  1854,  with  his 
brother  Sylvester,  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  H. 
Manny  &  Co.,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Manny 
reaper  and  mower.  He  was  an  original  anti- 
slavery  man  and,  at  one  time,  a  Free-Soil  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  became  a  zealous  Republican 
and  ardent  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he 
employed  as  an  attorney  in  the  famous  suit  of 
McCormick  vs.  the  Manny  Reaper  Company  for 
infringement  of  patent.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  succeeding  his  brother, 
Thomas  B.,  and  was  the  first  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  the  Second  District,  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1862,  and  continuing  in  office  some 
five  years.  Though  too  old  for  active  service  in 
the  field,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  voluntarily 
hired  a  substitute  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Talcott 
was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  and  Trus- 
tees of  Beloit  College,  and  a  founder  of  Rockford 
Female  Seminary,  remaining  a  trustee  of  each 
for  many  years.  Died,  June  7,  1890.— SylTester 
(Talcott),  third  son  of  William  Talcott,  born  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1810;  when  of  age,  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  in  Chemung  County;  in 
1837  removed,  with  other  members  of  the  family, 
to  Winnebago  County,  111.,  where  he  joined  his 
father  in  the  entry  of  Government  lands  and  the 
erection  of  mills,  as  already  detailed.  He  became 
one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Winne- 


bago County,  also  served  as  Supervisor  for  a 
number  of  years  and,  although  a  farmer,  became 
interested,  in  1854,  with  Ids  brother  Wait, 
in  the  Manny  Reaper  Company  at  Rockford. 
He  also  followed  the  example  of  his  brother, 
just  named,  in  furnishing  a  substitute  for  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  thougli  too  old  for  service 
himself  Died,  June  19,  1885.— Henry  Walter 
(Talcott),  fourth  son  of  William  Talcott,  was 
born  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1814;  came  with 
his  father  to  Winnebago  County,  111.,  in  1835,  and 
was  connected  with  his  father  and  brothers  in  busi- 
ness. Died,  Dec.  9,  1870.— Dwight  Lewis  (Tal- 
cott), oldest  son  of  Henry  Walter  Talcott,  born 
in  Winnebago  County ;  at  the  age  of  17  years 
enlisted  at  Belvidere,  in  January,  1864,  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Ninth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry ;  served 
as  provost  guard  some  two  months  at  Fort  Picker- 
ing, near  Memphis,  and  later  took  part  in  many 
of  the  important  battles  of  that  year  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Tennessee.  Having  been  captured  at 
Campbellsville.  Tenn..  he  was  taken  to  Anderson- 
ville,  Ga.,  where  he  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
that  famous  prison-pen,  until  March,  1865,  when 
he  was  released,  arriving  at  home  a  helples.s 
skeleton,  the  day  after  Abraham  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination. Mr.  Talcott  subsequently  settled  in 
Muscatine  County,  Iowa. 

TALLI'LA,  a  prosperous  village  of  Menard 
County,  on  the  Jacksonville  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railway,  24  miles  northeast  of 
Jacksonville;  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grain,  coal- 
mining, and  stock-growing  region;  has  a  local 
bank  and  newspaper.     Pop.  (1890),  445 ;  (1900),  639. 

T.\JIAROA, a  village  in  Perry  County,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the 
Wabash,  Chester  &  Western  Railroad,  8  miles 
north  of  Duquoin,  and  57  miles  east-southeast  of 
Belleville.  It  has  a  bank,  a  newspaper  office,  a 
large  public  school,  Ave  churches  and  two  flour- 
ing mills.  Coal  is  mined  here  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.     Pop.  (1900).  853. 

TAMAROA  &  MOUNT  VERNOJf  RAILROAD. 
(See  Wabash,  Clicster  d:  Western  Railroad.) 

TAJfXER,  Edward  Allen,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  of  New  England  ancestry,  at 
Waverly,  111.,  Nov.  29,  1837— being  the  fir.st  child 
who  could  claim  nativity  there;  was  educated 
in  the  local  schools  and  at  Illinois  College, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1857;  spent  four 
years  teaching  in  his  native  place  and  at  Jack- 
sonville; then  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Latin  in  Pacific  L'niversity  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
remaining  four  years,  when  he  returned  to  his 
Alma  Mater  (1865),  assuming  there  the  chair  of 
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Latin  and  Rhetoric.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
financial  agent  of  the  latter  institution,  and,  in 
1882,  its  President.  While  in  Oregon  he  had 
been  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and,  for  a  considerable  period  during 
his  connection  with  Illinois  College,  officiated  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Jack.sonTille,  besides  supplying  local  and 
other  jiulpits.  He  labored  earnestly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  under  his  charge,  and, 
during  his  incumbency,  added  materially  to  its 
endowment  and  resources.  Died,  at  Jackson- 
ville, Feb.  8,  1892. 

TANXER,  John  R.,  Governor,  was  bom  in 
Warrick  County,  Ind.,  April  4,  1844,  and  brought 
to  Southern  Illinois  in  boyhood,  where  he  grew 
up  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Carbondale, 
enjoying  only  such  educational  advantages  as 
were  afforded  by  the  common  school ;  in  1863,  at 
the  age  of  19,  enlisted  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Illi- 
nois Volunteers,  serving  until  June,  186.5,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Sixty-first,  and  finally 
mustered  out  in  September  following.  All  the 
male  members  of  Governor  Tanner's  family  were 
soldiers  of  the  late  war,  his  father  dying  in  a 
rebel  prison  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  one  of  his  bro- 
thers suffering  the  same  fate  from  wounds  at  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn.,and  another  brother  dying  in  hospital 
at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Only  one  of  this  patriotic 
family,  besides  Governor  Tanner,  still  survives— 
Mr.  J.  51.  Tanner  of  Clay  County,  who  left  the 
service  witli  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Illinois  Cavalry.  Returning  from  the 
war,  Mr.  Tanner  established  himself  in  business 
as  a  farmer  in  Clay  County,  later  engaging  suc- 
cessfully in  the  milling  and  lumber  business  as 
the  partner  of  his  brother.  The  public  positions 
held  by  him,  since  tlie  war,  include  those  of 
Sheriff  of  Clay  County  ( 1870-72),  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  (1872-76),  and  State  Senator  (1880-83). 
During  the  latter  year  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Illinois,  serving  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  President  Cleveland  in  1885.  In  1886,  he 
was  the  Republican  nominee  for  State  Treasurer 
and  was  elected  by  an  unusually  large  majority ; 
in  1891  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Fifer,  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion, but,  in  1892,  received  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  United  States  Treasurer  at  Chicago, 
continuing  in  the  latter  office  until  December, 
1893.  For  ten  years  (1874-84)  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  re- 
turning to  that  body  in  1894.  when  he  was  chosen 
Chairman  and    conducted  the  campaign  which 


resulted  in  the  unprecedented  Republican  suc- 
cesses of  that  year.  In  1896  he  received  the 
nomination  of  his  party  for  Governor,  and  was 
elected  over  Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld,  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  by  a  plurality  of  over  113,000, 
and  a  majority,  over  all,  of  nearly  90,000  votes. 

TANNER,  Tazewell  B.,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Henry  County,  Va.,  and  came  to  Jefferson 
County,  111.,  about  1846  or  '47,  at  first  taking  a 
position  as  teacher  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools.  Later,  he  was  connected  with  "The 
Jeffersonian,"  a  Democratic  paper  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, and,  in  1849,  went  to  the  gold  regions  of 
California,  meeting  with  reasonable  success  as  a 
miner.  Returning  in  a  year  or  two,  he  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and,  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  prosecuted  the  study 
of  law,  finally,  on  admission  to  the  bar,  entering 
into  partnership  with  the  late  Col.  Thomas  S. 
Casey.  In  1854  he  was  elected  Representative  in 
the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  Supreme  Court  building  at  Mount 
Vernon.  In  1862  he  served  as  a  Delegate  to  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year ;  was 
elected  Circuit  Judge  in  1873,  and,  in  1877,  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  Appellate  bench,  but,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  declined  a  re-election 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Mount  Vernon.     Died,  March  25,  1880. 

TAXATION,  in  its  legal  sense,  the  mode  of 
raising  revenue.  In  its  general  sense  its  purposes 
are  the  support  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  promotion  of  the  public  good  by 
fostering  education  and  works  of  public  improve- 
ment, the  protection  of  society  by  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  and 
the  support  of  the  helpless  and  destitute.  In 
])ractice,  and  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
the  raising  of  revenue  is  required  to  be  done  "by 
levying  a  tax  by  valuation,  so  that  every  person 
and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  his,  her  or  its  property — such  value 
to  be  ascertained  by  some  person  or  persons,  to  be 
elected  or  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  direct,  and  not  otherwise." 
(State  Constitution,  1870— Art.  Rei-enue,  Sec.  1.) 
The  person  selected  imder  the  law  to  make  this 
valuation  is  the  Assessor  of  the  county  or  the 
township  (in  counties  under  township  organiza- 
tion), and  he  is  required  to  make  a  return  to  the 
County  Board  at  its  July  meeting  each  year — the 
latter  having  authority  to  hear  complaints  of  tax- 
payers and  adjust  inequalities  when  found  to 
exist.     It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Assessor  to 
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include  in  his  return,  as  real-estate,  all  lands  and 
the  buildings  or  other  improvements  erected 
thereon;  and,  under  the  head  of  personal  prop- 
erty, all  tangible  effects,  besides  mone3's,  credits, 
bonds  or  stocks,  shares  of  stock  of  companies  or 
corporations,  investments,  annuities,  franchises, 
royalties,  etc.  Property  used  for  school,  church 
or  cemeterj-  purposes,  as  well  as  public  buildings 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  State  and 
General  Government,  municipalities,  public 
charities,  public  libraries,  agricultural  and  scien- 
tific societies,  are  declared  exempt.  Nominally, 
all  property  subject  to  taxation  is  required  to  be 
assessed  at  its  cash  valuation ;  but,  in  reality,  the 
valuation,  of  late  years,  has  been  on  a  basis  of 
twenty- five  to  thirty-three  per  cent  of  its  esti- 
mated cash  value.  In  the  larger  cities,  however, 
the  valuation  is  often  much  lower  than  this, 
while  very  large  amounts  escape  assessment 
altogether.  The  Revenue  Act,  passed  at  the 
special  session  of  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly 
(1898),  requires  the  Assessor  to  make  a  return  of 
all  property  subject  to  taxation  in  his  district,  at 
its  cash  valuation,  upon  which  a  Board  of  Review 
fixes  a  tax  on  the  basis  of  twenty  per  cent  of 
such  cash  valuation.  An  abstract  of  the  property 
assessment  of  each  county  goes  before  tlie  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
August,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  equal- 
izing valuations  between  counties,  but  the  Board 
has  no  power  to  modify  the  assessments  of  indi- 
vidual tax-payers.  (See  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation.) This  Board  has  exclusive  power  to  fix 
the  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  the 
capital  stock  or  franchises  of  companies  (except 
certain  specified  manufacturing  corporations),  in- 
corporated under  the  State  laws,  togetlier  with  the 
"railroad  track"  and  "rolling  stock'"  of  railroads, 
and  the  capital  stock  of  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines,  and  to  fix  the  distribution  of  the  latter 
between  counties  in  which  they  lie. — The  Consti 
tution  of  18-18  empowered  the  Legislature  to 
impose  a  capitation  tax,  of  not  less  than  fifty 
cents  nor  more  than  one  dollar,  upon  each  free 
white  male  citizen  entitled  to  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, between  the  ages  of  21  and  60  years,  but  the 
Constitution  of  1870  grants  no  such  power, 
though  it  authorizes  the  extension  of  the  "objects 
and  subjects  of  taxation"  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Revenue  Article. — Special  assessments  in  cities, 
for  the  construction  of  sewers,  pavements,  etc., 
being  local  and  in  the  form  of  benefits,  cannot 
be  said  to  come  under  the  head  of  general  tax- 
ation.    The  same  is  to  be  said  of  revenue  derived 


from  fines  and  penalties,  which  are  forms  of 
punishment  for  specific  offenses,  and  go  to  the 
benefit  of  certain  specified  funds. 

TAYLOR,  Abner,  ex-Congressman,  is  a  native 
of  Maine,  and  a  resident  of  Chicago.  He  has  been 
in  active  business  all  his  life  as  contractor,  builder 
and  merchant,  and,  for  some  time,  a  member  of 
the  wholesale  dry -goods  firm  of  J.  V.  Farwell  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  General  Assembly,  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  of  1884,  and 
represented  the  First  Illinois  District  in  the  Fifty- 
first  and  Fifty -second  Congresses,  1889  to  1893. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  contractors  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  State  Capitol  of  Texas. 

TAYLOR,  Benjamin  Franklin,  journalist,  poet 
and  lecturer,  was  born  at  Lowville,  N.  Y'.,  July 
19,  1819;  graduated  at  Madison  University  in 
1839,  the  next  year  becoming  literary  and  dra- 
matic critic  of  "The  Chicago  Evening  Journal" 
Here,  in  a  few  years,  he  acquired  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  journalist  and  poet,  and  was  much  in 
demand  as  a  lecturer  on  literary  topics.  His 
letters  from  the  field  during  the  Rebellion,  as 
war  correspondent  of  "The  Evening  Journal," 
won  for  him  even  a  greater  popularity,  and  were 
complimented  by  translation  into  more  than  one 
European  language.  After  the  war,  he  gave  his 
attention  more  unreservedly  to  literature,  his 
principal  works  appearing  after  that  date.  His 
publications  in  book  form,  including  both  prose 
and  poetry,  comprise  the  following:  "Attractions 
of  Language"  (1845);  "January  and  June" 
(18.53);  "Pictures  in  Camp  and  Field"  (1871), 
"The  World  on  Wheels"  (1873);  "Old  Time  Pic- 
tures and  Sheaves  of  Rhyme"  (1874);  "Songs  of 
Yesterday"  (1877);  "Summer  Savory  Gleaned 
from  Rural  Nooks"  (1879);  "Between  the  Gates" 
— pictures  of  California  life — (1881) ;  "Dulce 
Domum.  the  Burden  of  Song"  (1884),  and  "Theo- 
philus  Trent,  or  Old  Times  in  the  Oak  Openings, ' ' 
a  novel  (1887).  The  last  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers  at  his  death,  Feb.  27,  1887.  Among 
his  most  popular  poems  are  "The  Isle  of  the  Long 
Ago,"  "The  Old  Village  Choir,"  and  "Rhymes  of 
the  River."  "The  London  Times"  complimented 
Mr.  Taylor  with  the  title  of  "The  Oliver  Gold- 
smith of  xVmerica. " 

TAYLOR,  Edmund  Dick,  early  Indian-trader 
and  legislator,  was  born  at  Fairfield  C.  H. ,  Va. , 
Oct.  18,  1802 — the  son  of  a  commissary  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  under  General  Greene, 
and  a  cousin  of  General  (later,  President)  Zachary 
Taylor ;  left  his  native  State  in  his  youtti  and,  at 
an  early  day,  came  to  Springfield,  111.,  where  he 
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opened  an  Indian-trading  post  and  ;;eneral  store; 
was  elected  from  Sangamon  County  Id  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Seventh  General  Assembly  (1830) 
and  re-elected  in  1832 — the  latter  year  being  a 
competitor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he 
defeated.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  "Long  Nine""  who 
secured  the  removal  of  the  State  Capital  to 
Springfield.  He  resigned  before  the  close  of  his 
term  to  accept,  from  President  Jackson,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  Chi- 
cago. Here  he  became  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  (1837). 
serving  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  secure 
subscriptions  of  stock,  and  was  also  active  in 
advocating  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal.  The  title  of  "Colonel,""  by 
which  he  was  known  dm-ing  most  of  his  life,  was 
acquired  by  service,  with  that  rank,  on  the  staff 
of  Gov.  John  Reynolds,  during  the  Black  Hawk 
War  of  1832.  After  coming  to  Chicago,  Colonel 
Taylor  became  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  State  Bank,  and  was  later  identified 
with  various  banking  enterprises,  as  also  a  some- 
what extensive  operator  in  real  estate.  An  active 
Democrat  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  Illi- 
nois. Colonel  Taylor  was  one  of  the  members  of 
his  party  to  take  ground  against  the  Kansas-Neb 
raska  bill  in  18.54,  and  advocated  the  election  of 
General  Bissell  to  the  governorship  in  18.50.  In 
ISfiO  he  was  again  in  line  with  his  party  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  Douglas  for  the  Presi<lency.  and 
w;us  an  opponent  of  the  war  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment still  later,  as  shown  by  his  participation  in 
the  celebrated  "Peace  Convention""  at  Spring- 
field, of  June  17,  1863.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  became  extensively  interested  in  coal 
lands  in  La  Salle  and  adjoining  counties,  and, 
for  a  coni?iderable  time,  served  as  President  of  tlie 
Northern  Illinois  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  his 
home,  during  a  part  of  this  period,  being  at 
Mendota.     Died,  in  Chicago,  Dec.  4,  1891. 

T.WLOKVILLE,  a  city  and  county-seat  of 
Christian  County,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Sanga- 
mon Uiver  and  on  the  Wabash  Railway  at  its 
point  of  intersection  with  the  Springlield  Division 
of  the  Baltimore  it  Ohio  Southwestern.  It  is 
about  27  miles  southeast  of  Springfield,  and 
28  miles  southwe.->t  of  Decatur.  It  has  several 
banks,  flour  mills,  paper  mill,  electric  light  and 
gas  plants,  water-works,  two  coal  mine-s,  carriage 
and  wagon  slioiJS,  a  manufactory  of  farming 
implements,  two  claily  and  weekly  paper.s,  nine 
churches  and   five   graded    and    township   high 


schools.  Much  coal  is  mined  in  this  vicinity. 
Pop,  (1890),  2,839;  (1900),  4,248. 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY,  a  central  county  on 
the  Illinois  River;  ■was  fir.st  settled  in  1823  and 
organized  in  1827 ;  has  an  area  of  650  square  miles 
— was  named  for  Governor  Tazewell  of  Virginia. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Illinois  and  Mackinaw  Rivers 
and  traversed  by  several  lines  of  railway.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  alluvial  and 
rich,  but,  requiring  drainage,  especially  on  the 
river  bottoms.  Gravel,  coal  and  sandstone  are 
found,  but,  generally  speaking,  Tazewell  is  an 
agricultural  county.  The  cereals  are  extensively 
cultivated;  wool  is  also  clipped,  and  there  are 
dairy  interests  of  some  importance.  Distilling  is 
extensively  conducted  at  Pekin,  the  county-seat, 
which  is  also  the  seat  of  otlier  mechanical  indus- 
tries. (See  also  Pekin.)  Population  of  the 
county  (1880),  29,666;  (1890),  29,5-56;  (1900),  33,221. 

TEMPLE,  John  Taylor,  JI.D.,  early  Chicago 
physician,  born  in  Virginia  in  1804,  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1830,  and, 
in  1833,  arrived  in  Chicago.  At  this  time  he  had 
a  contract  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail 
from  Chicago  to  Fort  Howard,  near  Green  Bay, 
and  the  following  year  undertook  a  similar  con- 
tract between  Chicago  and  Ottawa.  Having  sold 
these  out  three  years  later,  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  though 
interested,  for  a  time,  in  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  Dr. 
Temple  was  instrumental  in  erecting  the  first 
house  (after  Rev.  Jesse  Walker"s  missionary 
station  at  Wolf  Point),  for  public  religious 
worship  in  Chicago,  and,  although  himself  a 
Baptist,  it  was  used  in  common  by  Protestant 
denominations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College, 
though  he  later  became  a  convert  to  homeopathy, 
and  finall}-,  removing  to  St.  Louis,  assisted  in 
founding  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Homeopathy, 
dying  there.  Feb.  24,  1S77. 

TEXl'RE  OF  OFFICE.    (See  Elections.) 

TERRE  HAUTE,  .\LTO>  &  ST.  LOUIS 
H.4ILR0AD.  (See  Sf.  Louis.  Alton  d  Terre 
lldiitr  RiiUnxul) 

TERRE  HAUTE  i  ALTON  RAILROAD  (See 
.S7.  Lo<iis.  Alton  d-  Terre  Haute  Railroad.) 

TERRE  HAUTE  &  INDIANAPOLIS  RAIL- 
ROAD, a  corporation  operating  no  line  of  its  own 
within  the  State,  but  the  lessee  and  operator  of 
the  following  lines  (which  see):  St.  Louis, 
Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute,  1.58.3  miles;  Terre 
Haute  &  Peoria,  145.12  miles;  East  St.  Louis 
&  Carondelet,  12.74  miles— total  length  of  leased 
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lines  in  Illinois,  316.16  miles.  The  Tene  Haute 
&  Indianapolis  Railroad  was  incorporated  in 
Indiana  in  1847.  as  the  Terre  Haute  &  Rich- 
mond, completed  a  line  between  the  points 
named  in  the  title,  in  1852,  and  took  its  present 
name  in  186t'.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  its  stock 
in  1893. 

TERRE  HAUTE  &  PEORIA  RAILROAD, 
(Vandalia  Line),  a  line  of  road  extending  from 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  Peoria,  111.,  145.13  miles, 
with  28. 78  miles  of  trackage,  making  in  all  173.9 
miles  in  operation,  all  being  in  Illinois— operated 
by  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  gauge  is  standard,  and  the  rails  are 
steel.  (History.)  It  was  organized  Feb.  7,  1887, 
successor  to  the  Illinois  Midland  Railroad.  The 
latter  was  made  up  by  the  consolidation  (Nov.  4, 
1874)  of  three  Unes:  (1)  The  Peoria,  Atlanta  & 
Decatur  Railroad,  chartered  in  1869  and  opened  in 
1874;  (2)  the  Paris  &  Decatur  Railroad,  chartered 
in  1861  and  opened  in  December,  1872 ;  and  (3)  the 
Paris  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  chartered  in  1873 
and  opened  in  1874  —  the  consolidated  lines 
assuming  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Midland  Rail- 
road. In  1886  the  Illinois  Midland  was  sold  mider 
foreclosure  and,  in  February,  1887,  reorganized 
as  the  Terre  Haute  &  Peoria  Railroad.  In  1892 
it  was  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  the  Terre 
Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  and  is 
operated  as  a  part  of  the  "Vandalia  System." 
The  capital  stock  (1898)  was  §3,764,200;  funded 
debt,  §2,230,000,— total  capital  invested,  §6,227,- 
481. 

TEUTOPOLIS,  a  village  of  Effingham  County, 
on  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad,  4 
miles  east  of  Effingham;  was  originally  settled 
by  a  colony  of  Germans  from  Cincinnati.  Popu- 
lation (1900),  498. 

THOMAS,  Horace  H.,  lawyer  and  legislator, 
was  born  in  Vermont,  Dec.  18,  1831,  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  and,  after  admission  to  the 
bar,  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  commenced 
practice.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he 
enUsted  and  was  commissioned  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  took  up  his  lesidence  in  Ten- 
nessee, serving  as  Quartermaster  upon  the  staff 
of  Governor  Brownlow.  In  1867  he  returned  to 
Chicago  and  resumed  practice.  He  was  elected 
a  Representative  in  the  Legislature  in  1878  and 
re-elected  in  1880,  being  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  during  his  latter  term.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  State  Senator  from  the  Sixth  District, 
serving  during  the  sessions  of  the  Thirty-sixth 


and  Thirty-seventh  General  As.semblies.  In 
1897,  General  Thomas  was  appointed  United 
States  Appraiser  in  connection  with  the  Custom 
House  in  Chicago. 

THOMAS,  Jesse  Burgess,  jurist  and  United 
States  Senator,  was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
claiming  direct  descent  from  Lord  Baltimore. 
Taken  west  in  childhood,  he  grew  to  manhood 
and  settled  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana  Territory, 
in  1803;  in  1805  vv-as  Speaker  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  and,  later,  represented  the  Territory 
as  Delegate  in  Congress.  On  the  organization  of 
Illinois  Territory  (which  he  had  favored),  he 
removed  to  Kaskaskia,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
first  Judges  for  the  new  Territory,  and,  in  1818, 
as  Delegate  from  St.  Clair  County,  presided  over 
the  first  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and,  on 
the  admission  of  the  State,  became  one  of  the 
first  United  States  Senators — Governor  Edwards 
being  his  colleague.  Though  an  avowed  advo- 
cate of  slavery,  he  gained  no  little  prominence 
as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "Missouri  Com- 
promise," adopted  in  1820.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1823,  serving  until  1829.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where 
he  died  by  suicide.  May  4,  1853. — Jesse  Burgess 
"  (Thomas),  Jr.,  nephew  of  the  United  States  Sena- 
tor of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
July  31,  1806,  was  educated  at  Transylvania 
University,  and,  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
located  at  Edwardsville,  111.  He  first  appeared 
in  connection  with  public  affairs  as  Secretary  of 
the  State  Senate  in  1830,  being  re-elected  in  1832; 
in  1834  was  elected  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly  from  Madison  County,  but,  in  Febru- 
ary following,  was  appointed  Attorney-General, 
serving  only  one  year.  He  afterwards  held  the 
position  of  Circuit  Judge  (1837-39),  his  home  being 
then  in  Springfield;  in  1843  he  became  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  appointment 
of  the  Governor,  as  successor  to  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  same 
office  by  the  Legislature,  remaining  until  1848. 
During  a  part  of  his  professional  career  he  was 
the  partner  of  David  Prickett  and  William  L. 
May,  at  Springfield,  and  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  Galena  bar,  finally  removing  to  Chicago, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  21,  1850.— Jesse  B.  (Thomas) 
third,  clergyman  and  son  of  the  last  named ;  born 
at  Edwardsville,  111.,  July  29,  1832;  educated  at 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Theological  Seminary ;  practiced  law  for  a  time 
in  Chicago,  but  finally  entered  the  Baptist  minis- 
try, serving  churches  at  "VVaukegan,  111.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.   Y.,   and    San    Francisco    (1862-69).     He 
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then  became  pastor  of  tlie  Michigan  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  in  Chicago,  remaining  until  1874, 
when  he  returned  to  Brooklyn.  In  1887  he 
became  Professor  of  Biblical  Historj-  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Newton,  Mass.,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
volumes,  and.  in  18G6,  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  uld  University  of  Chicago. 

THOMAS,  John,  pioneer  and  soldier  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  was  born  in  Wythe  County, 
Va.,  Jan.  11,  1800.  At  the  age  of  18  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  St.  Clair  County,  111.,  where 
the  family  located  in  what  was  then  called  the 
Ale.xander  settlement,  near  the  present  site  of 
Shiloh.  ^^^len  he  was  22  he  rented  a  farm 
(although  he  had  not  enough  money  to  buy  a 
horse)  and  married.  Six  years  later  he  bought 
and  stocked  a  farm,  and,  from  that  time  forward, 
rapidly  accumulated  real  property,  until  he 
became  one  of  the  most  e-xtensive  owners  of  farm- 
ing land  in  St.  Clair  County.  In  early  life  he 
was  fond  of  military  exercise,  holding  various 
offices  in  local  organizations  and  serving  as  a 
Colonel  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  In  1824  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  to  sanction 
slavery,  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party  from  the  date  of  its  formation. 
He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1838,  '62,  '04,  "72  and  "74;  and  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1878,  serving  four  years  in  the 
latter  body.  Died,  at  Belleville,  Dec.  IC,  1894,  in 
the  95th  year  of  his  age. 

THOMAS,  John  R.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
at  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  Oct.  11,  1840.  He  served 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, rising  from  the  ranks  to  a  captaincy.  After 
his  return  home  he  studied  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1869.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was 
State's  Attorney,  and,  from  1879  to  1889,  repre- 
sented his  District  in  Congress.  In  1897,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley 
an  additional  United  States  District  Judge  for 
Indian  Territory.  His  home  is  now  at  Vanita, 
in  that  Territory. 

THOMAS,  William,  pioneer  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  in  what  is  now  Allen  County, 
Ky.,  Nov.  22,  1802;  received  a  rudimentary  edu- 
cation, and  served  as  deputy  of  his  father  (who 
was  Sheriff),  and  afterwards  of  the  County  Clerk ; 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823; 
in  1826  removed  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  where  be 
taught  school,  served  as  a  private  in  the  Winne- 
bago War   (1S27V  and  .-it  tlir-  session  of  1828-29, 


reported  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
blj'  for  "The  Vandalia  Intelligencer"  ;  was  State's 
Attorney  and  School  Commissioner  of  Morgan 
County;  served  as  Quartermaster  and  Commis- 
sary in  the  Black  Hawk  War  (1831-32),  first  under 
Gen.  Joseph  Duncan  and,  a  year  later,  under 
General  Whiteside;  in  1839  was  appointed  Circuit 
Judge,  but  legislated  out  of  office  two  years  later. 
It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  however, 
that  he  gained  the  greatest  prominence,  first  as 
State  Senator  in  1834-40,  and  Representative  in 
1846-48  and  1850-52,  when  he  was  especially  influ- 
ential in  the  legislation  which  resulted  in  estab- 
lishing the  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  and  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
(the  first  in  the  State)  at  Jacksonville— serving, 
for  a  time,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  latter.  He  was  also  prominent  in  connec- 
tion with  many  enterprises  of  a  local  character, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  Female 
College,  to  which,  although  without  children  of 
his  own,  he  was  a  liberal  contributor.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Army  Auditors  by  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor Yates.  Died,  at  Jacksonville,  August  22, 
1889. 

THORNTON,  Anthony,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  9,  1814 — being 
descended  from  a  'Virginia  family.  After  the 
usual  primary  instruction  in  the  common  schools, 
he  spent  two  years  in  a  high  school  at  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  when  he  entered  Centre  College  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  afterwards  continuing  his  studies  at 
Miami  University,  Ohio,  where  he  graduated  in 
1834.  Having  studied  law  with  an  uncle  at 
Paris,  Ky.,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  1836, 
when  he  left  his  native  State  with  a  view  to  set- 
tling in  Missouri,  but,  visiting  his  uncle.  Gen. 
William  F.  Thornton,  at  Shelby ville.  111.,  was 
induced  to  establish  himself  in  practice  there. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  1847  and  1862,  and  as  Represent- 
ative in  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly 
(1850-52)  for  Shelby  County.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and,  in 
1870,  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  but  served 
only  until  1873,  when  he  resigned.  In  1879 
Judge  Thornton  removed  to  Decatur,  111.,  but 
subsequentl}'  returned  to  Shelbyville,  where 
(1898)  he  now  resides. 

THORNTON,  William  Fltzhugh,  Commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  was  bom  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.,  Oct.  4,  1789;  in  1806,  went 
to  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  conducted  a  drug 
business    for    a    time,   also    acting    as  a.ssociate 
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editor  of  "The  Alexandria  Gazette."  Subse- 
quently removing  to  Washington  City,  he  con- 
ducted a  paper  there  in  the  interest  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  for  the  Presidency.  During  the 
War  of  1812-14  he  served  as  a  Captain  of  cavalry, 
and,  for  a  time,  as  staff-officer  of  General  Winder. 
On  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Marquis  La  Fayette  to 
America  (1824-25)  he  accompanied  the  distin- 
guished Frenchman  from  Baltimore  to  Rich- 
mond. In  1829  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and, 
in  1833,  to  Shelby viUe,  111.,  where  he  soon  after 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  to  which  he 
added  a  banking  and  brokerage  business  in  1859, 
with  which  he  was  actively  associated  until  his 
death.  In  1836,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Duncan,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Illinois 
&  Michigan  Canal,  serving  as  President  of  the 
Board  until  1843.  In  1840,  he  made  a  visit  to 
London,  as  financial  agent  of  the  State,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canal,  and  succeeded  in  making  a 
sale  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  §1,000,000  on  what 
were  then  considered  favorable  terms.  General 
Thornton  was  an  ardent  Whig  until  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party,  when  he  became 
a  Democrat.  Died,  at  Shelbyville,  Oct.  21, 
1873, 

TILLSON,  John,  pioneer,  was  born  at  Halifax, 
Mass.,  March  13,  1796;  came  to  Illinois  in  1819, 
locating  at  Hillsboro,  Montgomery  County,  where 
he  became  a  prominent  and  enterprising  operator 
in  real  estate,  doing  a  large  business  for  eastern 
parties ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hillsboro 
Academy  and  an  influential  and  liberal  friend  of 
Illinois  College,  being  a  Trustee  of  the  latter 
from  its  establishment  until  his  death ;  was  sup- 
ported in  the  Legislature  of  1827  for  State  Treas- 
urer, but  defeated  by  James  Hall.  Died,  at 
Peoria,  May  11,  1853.— Christiana  Holmes  (Till- 
son),  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kingston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1798;  married  to  John  Tillson  in 
1822,  and  immediateh'  came  to  Illinois  to  reside ; 
was  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  refinement,  and 
deeply  interested  in  benevolent  enterprises. 
Died,  in  New  York  City,  May  29,  1872.— Charles 
Holmes  (Tillson),  son  of  John  and  Christiana 
Holmes  TiUson,  was  born  at  Hillsboro,  111. ,  Sept. 
15,  1823;  educated  at  Hillsboro  Academy  and 
Illinois  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1844;  studied  law  in  St.  Louis  and  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  St. 
Louis  and  practiced  there  some  years — also  served 
several  terms  in  the  City  Council,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  of  Missouri  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  Died,  Nov.  25,  1865.— 
John    (Tillson),   Jr.,   another   son,   was   born  at 


Hillsboro,  111.,  Oct.  12,  1825;  educated  at  Hills- 
boro Academy  and  Illinois  College,  but  did  not 
graduate  from  the  latter ;  graduated  from  Tran- 
sylvania Law  School,  Ky.,  in  1847,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Quincy,  111.,  the  same 
year;  practiced  two  years  at  Galena,  when  he 
returned  to  Quincy.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the 
Tenth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  became  its 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  on  the  promotion  of  Col.  J.  D. 
Morgan  to  Brigadier-General,  was  advanced  to 
the  colonelcy,  and,  in  July,  1865,  was  mustered 
out  with  the  rank  of  brevet  Brigadier-General; 
for  two  years  later  held  a  commission  as  Captain 
in  the  regular  army.  During  a  portion  of  1869-70 
he  was  editor  of  "The  Quincy  Whig";  in  1873 
was  elected  Representative  in  the  Twenty -eighth 
General  Assembly  to  succeed  Nehemiah  Bushnell, 
who  had  died  in  office,  and,  during  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  Quincy  District,  serving  until  1881.  Died, 
August  6,  1892. 

TILLSON,  Robert,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Hali- 
fax County,  Mass.,  August  12,  1800;  came  to  Illi- 
nois in  1823,  and  was  employed,  for  several  years, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  land  agency  of  his  brother,  John 
Tillson,  at  Hillsboro.  lu  1826  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  with  Charles  Holmes,  Jr.,  in 
St.  Louis,  but,  in  1828,  removed  to  Quincy,  111., 
where  he  opened  the  first  general  store  in  that 
city;  also  served  as  Postmaster  for  some  ten 
years.  During  this  period  he  built  the  first  two- 
story  frame  building  erected  in  Quincy,  up  to 
that  date.  Retiring  from  the  mercantile  business 
in  1840  he  engaged  in  real  estate,  ultimately 
becoming  the  proprietor  of  considerable  property 
of  this  character ;  was  also  a  contractor  for  fur- 
nishing cavalry  accouterments  to  the  Government 
during  the  war.  Soon  after  the  war  he  erected 
one  of  the  handsomest  business  blocks  existing 
in  the  city  at  that  time.  Died,  in  Quincy,  Dec. 
27,  1892. 

TINCHER,  John  L.,  banker,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1821 ;  brouglit  by  his  parents  to  Vermil- 
ion County,  Ind.,  in  1829,  and  left  an  orphan  at 
17;  attended  school  in  Coles  County,  111  ,  and 
was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Danville, 
1843-53.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Tincher  &  English,  merchants,  later  establish- 
ing a  bank,  which  became  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Danville.  In  1864  Mr.  Tincher  was 
elected  Representative  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
General  Assembly  and,  two  years  later,  to  the 
Senate,  being  re-elected  in  1870.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1869-70.     Died,   in  Springfield,   Dec.    17,   1871, 
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while  in  atteniianee  on  the  adjourned  session  of 
tliat  jear. 

TIPTON,  Thomas  F.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  August  29,  1833; 
has  been  a  resident  of  JIcLean  County.  111.,  from 
the  age  of  10  years,  his  present  home  being  at 
Bloomington.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
IS.JT.  and.  from  January,  1867,  to  December,  1868, 
was  State's  Attorney  for  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
same  circuit,  and  under  the  new  Constitution, 
was  chosen  Judge  of  the  new  Fourteenth  Circuit. 
From  1877  to  1879  he  represented  the  (then) 
Thirteenth  Illinois  District  in  Congress,  but.  in 
1878,  was  defeated  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the 
Democratic  nominee.  In  1891  he  was  re-elected 
to  a  seat  on  the  Circuit  bench  for  the  Bloomington 
Circuit,  but  resumed  practice  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in  1897. 

TISKILWA,  a  village  of  Bureau  County,  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  7  miles 
.M>uthwest  of  Princeton;  has  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  churches,  school,  library,  water- 
works, bank  and  a  newspaper.     Pop.  (1900).  965. 

TODD,  (Col.)  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  ilont- 
gomery  County,  Pa.,  in  1750;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Va.,  in  1774,  as  Adju- 
tant-General of  General  Lewis;  settled  as  a 
lawyer  at  Fincastle,  Va. .  and,  in  1775,  removed 
to  Fayette  County.  Ky.,  the  next  year  locating 
near  Lexington.  He  was  one  of  the  first  two 
Delegates  from  Kentucky  County  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  and.  in  1778,  accompanied 
Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  on  his  expedition 
against  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1778,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Patrick 
Henry,  Lieutenant  Commandant  of  Illinois 
County,  embracing  the  region  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  serving  two  years;  in  1780,  was  again 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  where  he 
procured  grants  of  land  for  public  schools  and 
introduced  a  bill  for  negro-emancipation.  He 
was  killed  by  Indians,  at  the  battle  of  Blue 
Licks,  Ky..  August  19,  1782, 

TODD,  (Dr.)  John,  physician,  born  near  Lex- 
ington. Ky.,  April  27,  1787,  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est graduates  of  Transylvania  University,  also 
graduating  at  the  Medical  University  of  Pliila- 
delphia;  was  appointed  Surgeon-General  of  Ken- 
tucky troops  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  captured  at 
tne  battle  of  River  Raisin.  Returning  to  Lex- 
ington after  his  release,  he  practiced  there  and 
at  Bardstown,  removed  to  Edwardsville,  III,  in 
1817,  and,  in  1827,  to  Springfield,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  Register  of  the  Land  OEBce  by 


President  John  Quincy  Adams,  but  was  removed 
by  Jackson  in  1829.  Dr.  Todd  continued  to  reside 
at  Springfield  imtil  his  death,  which  occurred, 
Jan.  9,  1865.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Todd, 
who  was  appointed  Commandant  of  Illinois 
Covmty  by  Gov.  Patrick  Henry  in  1778,  and  an 
uncle  of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.— John  Dlair 
Smith  (Todd),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  April  4,  1814;  came  with  his 
father  to  Illinois  in  1817 ;  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1837,  serving  after- 
wards in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars  and  on 
the  frontier;  resigned,  and  was  an  Indian-trader 
in  Dakota,  1856-61 ;  the  latter  year,  took  his 
seat  as  a  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Dakota, 
then  served  as  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers, 1861-62;  was  again  Delegate  in  Congress 
in  1863-65,  Speaker  of  the  Dakota  Legislature 
in  1867,  and  Governor  of  the  Territory,  1869-71. 
Died,  at  Yankton  City,  Jan.  5,  1872. 

TOLEDO,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of 
Cumberland  County,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road; founded  in  1854;  has  five  churches,  a  graded 
school,  two  banks,  creamery,  flour  mill,  elevator, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  There  are  no  manu- 
factories, the  leading  industry  in  the  surrounding 
country  being  agriculture.  Pop.  (1890).  676; 
(1900),  818. 

TOLEDO,  CINCINNATI  &  ST.  LOUIS  RAIL- 
ROAD. (See  Toledo.  St.  Louis  d-  Kansas  Cits 
Jiailroad.) 

TOLEDO,  PEORIA  A  WARSAW  RAILROAD. 
(See  Toledo.  Peoria  ct  Western  Railway  ) 

TOLEDO,  PEORIA  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 
(See  Toledo.  Peoria  <£•  Western  Railiraij.) 

TOLEDO,  PEORIA  &  WESTERN  RAILW  AY, 
a  line  of  railroad  wholly  within  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, extending  from  Effner.  at  the  Indiana  State 
line,  west  to  tlie  Mississippi  River  at  Warsaw. 
The  length  of  the  whole  line  is  230.7  miles,  owned 
entirely  by  the  company.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
division  from  Effner  to  Peoria  (110  9  miles) — 
which  is  practically  an  air-line  throughout  nearly 
its  entire  length — and  the  Peoria  and  Warsaw 
Division  (108.8  miles)  with  branches  from  La 
Harpe  to  Iowa  Junction  (10.4  miles)  and  0.6  of  a 
mile  connecting  with  the  Keokuk  bridge  at 
Hamilton. — (History.)  The  original  charter  for 
this  line  was  granted,  in  1863.  under  the  name  of 
the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw  Railroad :  the  main 
line  was  completed  in  1868.  and  the  La  Harpe  & 
Iowa  Junction  branch  in  1873.  Default  was 
made  in  1873,  the  road  sold  under  foreclosure,  in 
1880.  and  reorganized  as  the  Toledo.  Peoria  & 
Western  Railroad,  and  the  line  leased  for  49"^ 
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years  to  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  The  latter  defaulted  iu  July,  1884, 
and,  a  year  later,  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 
was  transferred  to  trustees  for  the  first  mortgage 
bond- holders,  was  sold  under  foreclosure  in 
October,  1886,  and,  in  March,  188T,  the  present 
company,  under  the  name  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
&  Western  Railway  Company,  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  property.  In  1893 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  obtained  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  and,  in  1894,  an 
agreement,  for  joint  ownership  and  management, 
was  entered  into  between  that  corporation  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  total  capitalization,  in  1898,  was 
89,712,433,  of  which  §4,076,900  was  in  stock  and 
S4,89o,000  in  bonds. 

TOLEDO,  ST.  LOUIS  &  KANSAS  CITY  RAIL- 
ROAD. This  line  crosses  the  State  in  a  northeast 
direction  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Humrick,  near 
the  Indiana  State  line,  with  Toledo  as  its  eastern 
terminus.  The  length  of  the  entire  line  is  450.72 
miles,  of  which  I791/2  miles  are  operated  in  Illi- 
nois.— (History.)  The  Illinois  portion  of  the 
line  grew  out  of  the  union  of  charters  granted  to 
the  Tuscola,  Charleston  &  Vincennes  and  the 
Charleston,  Neoga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Com- 
panies, which  were  consolidated  in  1881  with 
certain  Indiana  lines  under  the  name  of  the 
Toledo,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  During 
1882  a  narrow-gauge  road  was  constructed  from 
Ridge  Farm,  in  Vermilion  County,  to  East  St. 
Louis  (172  miles).  In  1885  this  was  sold  under 
foreclosure  and,  in  June,  1886,  consolidated  with 
the  main  line  under  the  name  of  the  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  &  Kansas  City  Railroad.  The  whole  line 
was  changed  to  standard  gauge  in  1887-89,  and 
otherwise  materially  improved,  but,  in  1893, 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Plans  of  re- 
organization have  been  under  consideration,  but 
the  receivers  were  still  in  control  in  1898. 

TOLEDO,  WABASH  &  WESTERN  RAIL- 
ROAD.    (See  Wabash  Railroad.) 

TOLONO,  a  city  in  Champaign  County,  situ- 
ated at  the  intersection  of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroads,  9  miles  south  of  Cham- 
paign and  37  miles  east-northeast  of  Decatur.  It 
is  the  business  center  of  a  prosperous  agricultural 
region.  The  town  has  five  churches,  a  graded 
scliool.  a  bank,  a  button  factory,  and  a  weeklv 
newspaper.  Population  (1880),  905;  (1890),  902; 
(1900).  845. 

TONICA,  a  village  of  La  Salle  County,  on  the 
lUinoi.s  Central  Railway,  9  miles  south  of  La  Salle ; 
the  district  is  agricultural,  but  the  place  has  some 


manufactures     and     a    new.spaper.      Population 
(1890),  473;  (1900),  497. 

TONTY,  Chevalier  Henry  de,  explorer  and  sol 
dier,  born  at  Gaeta.  Italy,  about  1050  What  is 
now  known  as  the  Tontine  system  of  insui'auce 
undoubtedly  originated  with  his  father.  The 
younger  Tonty  was  adventurous,  and,  even  as  a 
youth,  took  part  in  numerous  land  and  naval 
encounters.  In  the  course  of  his  experience  he 
lost  a  hand,  which  was  replaced  by  an  iron  or 
copper  substitute.  He  embarked  with  La  Salle 
in  1678,  and  aided  in  the  construction  of  a  fort  at 
Niagara.  He  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
Illinois  and  established  friendly  relations  with 
them,  only  to  witness  the  defeat  of  his  putative 
savage  allies  by  the  Iroquois.  After  various 
encounters  (chiefly  under  the  direction  of  La 
Salle)  with  the  Indians  in  Ilhnois,  he  returned 
to  Green  Bay  in  1081.  The  same  year — under  La 
SaUe's  orders — he  began  the  erection  of  Fort  St. 
Louis,  on  what  is  now  called  "Starved  Rock"  in 
La  Salle  County.  In  1682  he  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  its  mouth,  with  La  Salle,  but  was 
ordered  back  to  Mackinaw  for  assistance.  In 
1684  he  returned  to  Illinois  and  successfully 
repulsed  the  Iroquois  from  Fort  St.  Louis.  In 
1686  he  again  descended  the  Mississippi  in  search 
of  La  Salle.  Disheartened  by  the  death  of  his 
commander  and  the  loss  of  his  early  comrades, 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  the  Illinois  Indians. 
Among  them  he  was  found  by  Iberville  in  1700, 
as  a  hunter  and  fur-trader.  He  died,  in  Mobile, 
in  September,  1704.  He  was  La  Salle's  most  effi- 
cient coadjutor,  and  next  to  his  ill-fated  leader, 
did  more  than  any  other  of  the  early  French 
explorers  to  make  Illinois  known  to  the  civilized 
world. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  Illinois  is,  generaUy  speak- 
ing, an  elevated  table-land.  If  low  water  at 
Cairo  be  adopted  as  the  maximum  depression,  and 
the  summits  of  the  two  ridges  hereinafter  men- 
tioned as  the  highest  points  of  elevation,  the  alti- 
tude of  this  table  land  above  the  sea-level  varies 
from  300  to  850  feet,  the  mean  elevation  being 
about  600  feet.  The  State  has  no  mountain 
chains,  and  its  few  hills  are  probably  the  result 
of  unequal  denudation  during  the  drift  epoch. 
In  some  localities,  particularly  in  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Mississippi,  the  streams  have  cut 
channels  from  200  to  300  feet  deep  through  the 
nearly  horizontal  strata,  and  here  are  found  pre- 
cipitous scarps,  but.  for  the  most  part,  the 
fundamental  rooks  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer 
of  detrital  material.  In  the  northwest  there  is  a 
broken  tract  of  uneven  ground ;  the  central  por- 
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tion  of  the  State  is  almost  wholly  flat  prairie, 
ami,  in  the  alluvial  lands  in  the  State,  there  are 
many  deep  valleys,  eroded  by  the  action  of 
streams.  The  surface  generally  slopes  toward 
the  south  and  southwest,  but  the  uniformity  is 
broken  by  two  ridges,  which  cross  the  State,  one 
in  either  extremity.  The  northern  ridge  crosses 
the  Rock  River  at  Grand  Detour  and  the  Illinois 
at  Split  Rock,  with  an  extreme  altitude  of  800  to 
S.W  feet  above  sea-level,  though  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Morris,  in  Ogle  County,  exceeds  900  feet. 
That  in  the  south  consists  of  a  range  of  hills  in 
the  latitude  of  Jonesboro,  and  extending  from 
Shawneetown  to  Grand  Tower.  These  hills  are 
also  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  highest  point  in  the  State  is  in  Jo  Daviess 
County,  just  south  of  the  Wisconsin  State  line 
(near  Scale's  Mound)  reaching  an  elevation  of 
1,257  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  highest  in 
the  south  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Pope 
County— 1,0-16  feet — a  spur  of  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains. The  following  statistics  regarding  eleva- 
tions are  taken  from  a  report  of  Prof.  C.  W. 
Rolfe,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  based  on 
observations  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illi- 
nois Board  of  World's  Fair  Commissioners:  The 
lowest  gauge  of  tlie  Ohio  river,  at  its  mouth 
(above  sea-level),  is  268.58  feet,  and  the  mean 
level  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  581.28  feet. 
The  altitudes  of  a  few  prominent  points  are  as 
follows:  Highest  point  in  Jackson  County,  695 
feet;  "Bald  Knob"  in  Union  County,  985;  liigh- 
est  point  in  Cook  County  (Barrington),  818;  in  La 
Salle  County  (Mendota),  747;  in  Livingston 
(Strawn),  770;  in  Will  (Monee),  804;  in  Pike 
(Arden),  790;  in  Lake  (Lake  Zurich),  880;  in 
Bureau.  910;  in  Boone,  1,010;  in  Lee  (Carnahan), 
1,017;  in  Stephenson  (Waddam's  Grove),  1,018; 
in  Kane  (Briar  Hill).  974;  in  Winnebago,  985. 
The  elevations  of  important  towns  are;  Peoria, 
465;  Jacksonville,  602;  Springfield,  596;  Gales- 
burg,  755;  Joliet,  537;  Rockford,  728;  Blooming- 
ton,  821.  Outside  of  the  immediate  valleys  of 
the  streams,  and  a  few  isolated  groves  or  copses. 
little  timber  is  foiind  in  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  State,  and  such  growth  as  there 
is,  lacks  the  thriftiness  characteristic  of  the  for- 
ests in  the  Oluo  valley.  These  forests  cover  a 
belt  extending  some  sixty  miles  north  of  Cairo, 
and,  while  they  generally  include  few  coniferous 
trees,  they  abound  in  various  species  of  oak, 
black  and  white  walnut,  white  and  j-ellow  pop- 
lar, ash,  elm.  sugar-maple,  linden,  honey  locust. 
Cottonwood,  mulberry,  sycamore,  pecan,  persim- 
mon, and  (in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Ohio) 


the  cypress.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
Illinois  loses  nothing  through  the  lack  of  timber 
over  three-fourths  of  the  States  area.  Chicago 
is  an  accessible  market  for  the  product  of  the 
forests  of  the  upper  lakes,  so  that  the  supply  of 
lumber  is  ample,  while  extensive  coal-fields  sup- 
ply abundant  fuel.  The  rich  soil  of  the  prairies, 
with  its  abundance  of  organic  matter  (see  Oeo- 
logical  Formations) ,  more  than  compensates  for 
the  want  of  pine  forests,  whose  soil  is  ill  adapted 
to  agriculture.  About  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  State  consists  of  navigable 
waters.  Tliese,  with  their  tributary  streams, 
ensure  sufficient  drainage. 

TORREXS  LAND  TITLE  SYSTEM.  A  system 
for  the  registration  of  titles  to,  and  incumbrances 
upon,  land,  as  well  as  transfers  thereof,  intended 
to  remove  all  unnecessary  obstructions  to  the 
cheap,  simple  and  safe  sale,  acquisition  and 
transfer  of  realty.  The  system  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  British  Columbia  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  also  in  force  in  some  States  in  the  American 
Union.  An  act  providing  for  its  introduction 
into  Illinois  was  first  passed  by  the  Twenty- 
ninth  General  Assembly,  and  approved,  June  13, 
1895.  The  final  legislation  in  reference  thereto 
was  enacted  by  the  succeeding  Legislature,  and 
was  approved.  May  1,  1897.  It  is  far  more  elabo- 
rate in  its  consideration  of  details,  and  is  believed 
to  be,  in  many  respects,  much  better  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  ends  in  view,  than  was  the  origi- 
nal act  of  1895.  The  law  is  applicable  only  to 
counties  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  can  be 
adopted  in  no  county  except  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  same — the 
vote  "for"  or  "against"  to  be  taken  at  either  the 
November  or  April  elections,  or  at  an  election 
for  the  choice  of  Judges.  Thus  far  the  only 
county  to  adopt  the  system  has  been  Cook,  and 
there  it  encountered  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  certain  parties  of  influence  and  wealth. 
After  its  adoption,  a  test  case  was  brought,  rais- 
ing the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act.  The  issue  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  tribunal  finally  upheld  the  law.— The 
Torrens  system  substitutes  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration and  of  transfer  for  the  more  elatorate 
deeds  and  mortgages  in  use  for  centuries.  Under 
it  there  can  be  no  actual  transfer  of  a  title  until 
the  same  is  entered  upon  the  public  land  legis- 
ter,  kept  in  the  ofBce  of  th^  Registrar,  in  which 
case  the  deed  or  mortgage  becomes  a  mere  power 
of  attorney  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  be  made, 
upon  the  principle  of  an  ordinary  stock  transfer. 
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or  of  the  registration  of  a  United  States  bond, 
the  actual  transfer  and  public  notice  thereof 
being  simultaneous.  A  brief  sj-nopsis  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Illinois  statute  is  given  below: 
Recorders  of  deeds  are  made  Registrars,  and 
required  to  give  bonds  of  either  §50,000  or  5200,- 
000,  according  to  the  population  of  the  county. 
Any  person  or  corporation,  having  an  interest  in 
land,  may  make  application  to  any  court  having 
chancery  jurisdiction,  to  have  his  title  thereto 
registered.  Such  application  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, signed  and  verified  by  oath,  and  must  con- 
form, in  matters  of  specification  and  detail,  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  The  court  may  refer 
the  application  to  one  of  the  standing  examiners 
appointed  bj-  the  Registrar,  who  are  required  to 
be  competent  attorneys  and  to  give  Ijond  to  ex- 
amine into  the  title,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the 
applicant's  statements.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  the  application,  notice  thereof  is  given 
by  the  clerk,  through  publication  and  the  issuance 
of  a  summons  to  be  served,  as  in  other  proceed- 
ings in  chancery,  against  all  persons  mentioned 
in  the  petition  as  having  or  claiming  any  inter- 
est in  the  property  described.  Any  person  inter- 
ested, whether  named  as  a  defendant  or  not,  may 
enter  an  appearance  within  the  time  allowed.  A 
failure  to  enter  an  appearance  is  regarded  as  a 
confession  by  default.  The  court,  in  passing 
upon  the  application,  is  in  no  case  bound  by  the 
examiner's  report,  but  may  require  other  and 
further  proof ;  and,  in  its  final  adjudication,  passes 
upon  aU  questions  of  title  and  incumbrance, 
directing  the  Registrar  to  register  the  title  in  the 
party  in  whom  it  is  to  be  vested,  and  making 
provision  as  to  the  manner  and  order  in  which 
incumbrances  thereon  shall  appear  upon  the 
certificate  to  be  issued.  An  appeal  may  be 
allowed  to  the  Supreme  Coui-t,  if  prayed  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  decree,  upon  like  terms  as 
in  other  cases  in  chancery;  and  a  writ  of  error 
may  be  sued  out  from  that  tribunal  within  two 
years  after  the  entry  of  the  order  or  decree. 
The  period  last  mentioned  may  be  said  to  be  the 
statutory  period  of  limitation,  after  whicli  the 
decree  of  the  court  must  be  regarded  as  final, 
although  safeguards  are  provided  for  those  who 
may  have  been  defrauded,  and  for  a  few  other 
cla.sses  of  persons.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  order 
or  decree  of  the  court,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Registrar  to  issue  a  certificate  of  title,  the  form 
oi  which  is  prescribed  by  the  act,  making  such 
notations  at  the  end  as  shall  show  and  preserve 
the  priorities  of  all  estates,  mortgages,  incum- 
brances and  changes  to  which  the  owner's  title  is 


subject.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  evidence 
of  the  owner's  handwriting,  a  receipt  for  the 
certificate,  duly  witnessed  or  acknowledged,  is 
required  of  him,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Regis- 
trar's office.  In  case  any  registered  owner 
should  desire  to  transfer  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
his  estate,  or  any  interest  therein,  he  is  required 
to  execute  a  conveyance  to  the  transferee,  which, 
together  with  the  certificate  of  title  last  issued, 
must  be  surrendered  to  the  Registrar.  That 
ofBcial  thereupon  issues  a  new  certificate,  stamp- 
ing the  word  "cancelled"  across  the  siirrendered 
certificate,  as  well  as  upon  the  corresponding 
entry  in  his  books  of  record.  When  land  is  first 
brought  within  the  operation  of  the  act,  the 
receiver  of  the  certificate  of  title  is  required  to 
pay  to  the  Registrar  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  the  aggregate  so  received 
to  be  deposited  with  and  invested  by  the  County 
Treasurer,  and  reser\-ed  as  an  indemnity  fund 
for  the  reimbursement  of  persons  sustaining  any 
loss  through  any  omission,  mistake  or  malfea- 
sance of  the  Registrar  or  his  subordinates.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  the  Torrens  system  is, 
chiefly,  that  titles  registered  thereunder  can  be 
dealt  with  more  safely,  quickly  and  inexpensively 
than  under  the  old  system ;  it  being  possible  to 
close  the  entire  transaction  within  an  hour  or 
two,  without  the  need  of  an  abstract  of  title, 
while  (as  the  law  is  administered  in  Cook  County) 
the  cost  of  transfer  is  only  S3.  It  is  asserted  that 
a  title,  once  registered,  can  be  dealt  with  almost 
as  quickly  and  cheaph',  and  quite  as  safely,  as 
shares  of  stock  or  registered  bonds. 

TOULO>\  the  county-seat  of  Stark  County,  on 
the  Peoria  &  Rock  Island  Railroad,  37  miies  north- 
northwest  of  Peoria,  and  11  miles  southeast  of 
Galva.  Besides  the  county  court- house,  the  town 
has  five  churches  and  a  high  school,  an  academy, 
steam  granite  works,  two  banks,  and  two  weekly 
papers.  Population  (1880),  967;  (1890),  94.5;  (1900), 
1,057. 

TOWER  HILL,  a  village  of  Shelby  County,  on 
tlie  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Soutliwestern  Rail- 
roads, 7  miles  east  of  Pana;  has  bank,  grain  ele- 
vators, and  coal  mine.     Pop.  (1900),  615. 

TOWNSHEXD.  Richard  TV.,  lawyer  and  Con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Prince  George's  County, 
Md.,  April  30,  1840.  Between  the  ages  of  10 
and  18  he  attended  public  and  private  schools 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1858  he  came  to 
Illinois,  where  he  began  teaching,  at  the  same 
time  reading  law  with  S.  S.  Marshall,  at  Mc- 
Leansboro,  where  he   was   admitted   to  the   bar 
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in  ISO:;;,  and  where  he  began  practice.  From  lHU'd 
to  ISGS  he  was  Circuit  Clerli  of  Hamilton  County, 
ami,  from  1808  to  1872,  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
the  Twelfth  Judicial  Circuit.  In  1873  he  removed 
to  Shawneetown,  where  he  became  an  officer  of 
the  Gallatin  National  Bank.  From  lt64  to  1875 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore,  in  1872. 
For  twelve  years  (1877  to  1889)  he  represented 
his  District  in  Congress;  was  re-elected  in  1888, 
but  died,  March  9,  1889,  a  few  days  after  the 
beginning  of  liis  seventh  term. 

TRACY,  John  M.,  artist,  was  born  in  IlUnois 
about  1842;  served  in  an  IlUnois  regiment  during 
the  Civil  War;  studied  painting  in  Paris  in 
1806-76:  established  himself  as  a  portrait  painter 
in  St.  Louis  and,  later,  won  a  high  reputation  as 
a  painter  of  animals,  being  regarded  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  and  the  dog. 
Died,  at  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  March  20,  1893. 

TREASURERS.     {See  State  Treasurers.) 

TREAT,  Samuel  Hubbel,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  at  Plainfield,  Otsego  County.  N.  Y.. 
June  21.  1811,  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and 
studied  law  at  Richfield,  where  he  was  adnaitted 
to  practice.  In  1834  he  came  to  Springfield,  111., 
traveling  rao.st  of  the  way  on  foot.  Here  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  George  Forquer,  who 
had  held  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
Attorney-General.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  a 
Circuit  Judge,  and,  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1841,  was  elevated  to  the 
Supreme  bench,  being  acting  Chief  Justice  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1848. 
Having  been  elected  to  the  Supreme  bench  under 
tlie  new  Constitution,  he  remained  in  office  until 
5Iarch,  18r).~),  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  President  Pierce.  This 
position  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Springfield,  Marcli  27,  1887. 
Judge  Treat's  judicial  career  was  cne  of  the  long- 
est in  the  historj-  of  the  State,  covering  a  period 
of  forty-eight  years,  of  which  fourteen  were 
spent  upon  the  Supreme  bench,  and  thirty-two 
in  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court. 

TREATIES.  (See  r,V.r »(•/»<•.  Treat!/ nf:  hidiai, 
Treat ii  s.  ) 

TREE,  Lanibprt,  juri.st,  diplomat  and  ex-Con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Wasliington,  D.  C,  Nov. 
29,  1832,  of  an  ancestry  distinguished  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.     He  received  a  superior  clas- 


sical and  professional  education,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  at  Washington,  in  October,  185-5. 
Removing  to  Chicago  soon  afterward,  his  profes- 
sional career  has  been  chiefly  connected  with 
that  city.  In  1864  he  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Law  Institute,  and  served  as  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  from  1870  to  1870, 
when  he  resigned.  The  tliree  following  years  he 
spent  in  foreign  travel,  returning  to  Chicago  in 
1878.  In  that  year,  and  again  in  1880,  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  Illinois  District,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
Republican  opponent.  In  188.5  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  United  States  Senator,  but 
was  defeated  by  John  A.  Logan,  bj-  one  vote.  In 
1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  which  first  nominated  Grover  Cleve- 
land, and,  in  July,  1885,  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  Minister  to  Belgium,  conferring 
the  Russian  mission  upon  him  in  September,  1888. 
On  March  3.  1889,  he  resigned  this  post  and 
returned  home.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  a  Commissioner  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference  at  Washington. 
The  year  before  he  liad  attended  (although  not  as 
a  delegate)  the  International  Conference,  at  Brus- 
sels, looking  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
where  he  exerted  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of 
Immanity.  In  1892  Belgium  conferred  upon  him 
the  distinction  of  "Councillor  of  Honor"  upon  its 
commission  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi 
tion.  In  1896  Judge  Tree  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  opponents  of  the  free-silver  policy,  and, 
after  the  Spanish- American  War,  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  policy  of  retaining  the  territory 
acquired  from  Spain. 

TREMONT,a  town  of  Tazewell  County,  on  the 
Peoria  Division  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  it  St.  Louis  Railway,  9  miles  southeast 
of  Pekin;  has  two  lianks,  two  telephone 
exchanges,  and  one  newspaper.     Pop.  (1900),  768. 

TRENTON,  a  town  of  Clinton  County,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway,  31  miles 
east  of  St.  Louis:  in  agricultural  district;  has 
creamery,  milk  condensery,  two  coal  mines,  six 
churches,  a  public  school  and  one  newspaper 
Pop.  (1890),  1,384;  (1900).  1,706;  (1904),  about  2,000. 

TROY,  a  village  of  Madison  County,  on  the 
Terre  Haute  ct  Indianapolis  railroad,  21  miles 
nortliea.st  of  St.  Louit ;  has  churches,  a  bank  and 
a  newspaper.     Pop.  (1900),  1,080. 

TRUITT,  James  Madison,  lawyer  and  .soldier, 
a  native  of  Trimble  County,  Ky.,  was  born  Feb. 
12.  1842,  but  lived  in  Illinois  since  1843,  his  father 
having  .settled  near    Carrollton  that  year;    was 
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educated  at  Hillsboro  and  at  McKeudree  College; 
enlisted  in  tlie  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Illinois  Volunteers  in  1803,  and  was  promoted 
from  the  ranks  to  Lieutenant.  After  the  war  he 
studied  law  with  Jesse  J.  Phillips,  now  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and,  in  1872,  was  elected  to  the 
Twenty -eighth  General  Assembly,  and,  in  1888,  a 
Presidential  Elector  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Mr.  Truitt  has  been  twice  a  prominent  but  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Attorney-General.  His  home  is  at  Hillsboro, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion.    Died  July  26,  1900. 

TRUMBrLL,  Lyman,  statesman,  was  born  at 
Colchester,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1813,  descended  from 
a  historical  family,  being  a  grand-nephew  of 
Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  from 
whom  the  name  "Brother  Jonathan"  was  derived 
as  an  appellation  for  Americans.  Having  received 
an  academic  education  in  his  native  town,  at  the 
age  of  16  he  began  teaching  a  district  school  near 
his  home,  went  South  four  years  later,  and  en- 
gaged in  teaching  at  Greenville,  Ga.  Here  he 
studied  law  with  Judge  Hiram  Warner,  after- 
wards of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1837.  Leaving  Georgia  the  same  year,  he 
came  to  Illinois  on  horseback,  visiting  Vandalia, 
Belleville,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Tremont  and 
La  Salle,  and  finally  reaching  Chicago,  then  a 
village  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  At 
Jacksonville  he  obtained  a  license  to  practice 
from  Judge  Lockwood.  and,  after  visiting  Michi- 
gan and  his  native  State,  he  settled  at  Belleville, 
which  continued  to  be  his  home  for  twenty  years. 
His  entrance  into  public  life  began  with  his  elec- 
tion as  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  1840.  This  was  followed,  in  February,  1841, 
by  his  appointment  by  Governor  Carlin,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  the  successor  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who,  after  holding  the  position  only  two 
months,  had  resigned  to  accept  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  bench.  Here  he  remained  two  years, 
when  he  was  removed  by  Governor  Ford,  March 
4,  1843,  but,  five  years  later  (1848),  waselected  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  re-elected  in 
1852.  but  resigned  in  18,")3  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  A  year  later  (18.54)  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Belleville  District  as  an  anti- 
Nebraska  Democrat,  but,  before  taking  his  seat, 
was  promoted  to  the  United  States  Senate,  as  the 
successor  of  General  Shields  in  the  memorable  con- 
test of  185-5,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Senator  Trumbull's  career  of 
eighteen  years  in  the  United  States  Senate  (being 
re-elected  in  1861  and  1867)  is  one  of  the  most 


memorable  in  the  history  of  that  body,  covering, 
as  it  does,  the  whole  historj'  of  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  which 
followed  it.  During  this  period,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary,  he  had  more 
to  do  in  shaping  legislation  on  war  and  recon- 
struction measures  than  any  other  single  member 
of  that  body.  While  he  disagreed  with  a  large 
majority  of  his  Republican  associates  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Andrew  Johnson's  impeachment,  he  was 
always  found  in  sympatliy  with  them  on  the  vital 
questions  affecting  the  ^-ar  and  restoration  of  the 
Union.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  Freedmen's 
Bureau  Bills  were  shaped  by  his  hand.  In  1872 
he  joined  in  the  "Liberal  Republican"  movement 
and  afterwards  co-operated  with  the  Democratic 
party,  being  their  candidate  for  Governor  in 
1880.  From  1863  his  home  was  in  Chicago, 
where,  after  retiring  from  the  Senate,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  that  city,  June  25,  1896, 
TUG  MILLS.  These  were  a  sort  of  primitive 
machine  used  in  grinding  corn  in  Territorial  and 
early  State  days.  The  mechanism  consisted  of  an 
upright  shaft,  into  the  upper  end  of  which  were 
fastened  bars,  resembling  those  in  the  capstan  of 
a  ship.  Into  the  outer  end  of  each  of  these  bars 
was  driven  a  pin.  A  belt,  made  of  a  broad  strip 
of  ox-hide,  twisted  into  a  sort  of  rope,  was 
stretched  around  these  pins  and  wrapped  twice 
around  a  circular  piece  of  wood  called  a  trundle 
head,  through  which  passed  a  perpendicular  flat 
bar  of  iron,  which  turned  the  mill- stone,  usually 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  From  the 
upright  shaft  projected  a  beam,  to  which  were 
hitched  one  or  two  horses,  which  furnished  the 
motive  power.  Oxen  were  sometimes  employed 
as  motive  power  in  lieu  of  horses.  These  rudi- 
mentary contrivances  were  capable  of  grinding 
about  twelve  bushels  of  corn,  each,  per  day. 

TFLET,  Murray  Floyd,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  at  Louisville,  Ky. ,  March  4,  1837,  of  English 
extraction  and  descended  from  the  earh-  settlers 
of  "Virginia.  His  father  died  in  1832,  and,  eleven 
years  later,  his  mother,  having  married  Col. 
Richard  J.  Hamilton,  for  many  years  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Chicago,  removed  with  her  family  to 
that  city.  Young  Tuley  began  reading  law  with 
his  step-father  and  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Louisville  Law  Institute  in  1847.  the  same  year 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Chicago.  About  the 
same  time  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Illinois  Volun- 
teers for  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant.  The  war  having 
ended,   he  settled  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  where  he 
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practiced  law,  also  served  as  Attorney-General 
and  in  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Returning  to 
Chicago  in  1S54,  he  was  associated  in  practice. 
successively,  with  Andrew  Harvie,  Judge  Gary 
and  J.  X.  Barker,  and  finally  as  head  of  the  firm 
of  Tuley,  Stiles  &  Lewis.  From  1869  to  1873  he 
was  Corporation  Counsel,  and  during  this  time 
framed  the  General  Incorporation  Act  for  Cities, 
under  which  the  City  of  Chicago  was  reincor- 
porated. In  1879  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  and  re- 
elected every  six  years  thereafter,  his  last  election 
being  in  1897.  He  is  now  serving  his  fourth 
term,  some  ten  years  of  his  incumbency  having 
been  spent  in  the  capacity  of  Chief  Justice. 

Tl'NMCLIFFE,  Damon  G.,  lawyer  and  jurist. 
was  born  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  August  20, 
1829;  at  the  age  of  20,  emigrated  to  Illinois,  set- 
tling in  Vermont,  Fulton  County,  where,  for  a 
time,  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
subsequently  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  18.53.  In  1854  he  established  himself 
at  Macomb,  MoDonough  County,  where  he  built 
up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  1868  he 
was  chosen  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  and,  from  February  to  June,  188.5, 
by  appointment  of  Governor  Oglesby,  occupied  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  vice 
Pinkney  H.  "Walker,  deceased,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  first  professional  preceptors. 

Tl  RCHIX,  John  Basil  (Ivan  Vasilevitch  Tur- 
chinoff),  soldier,  engineer  and  author,  was  born 
in  Russia,  Jan.  30,  1822.  He  graduated  from  the 
artillery  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1841,  and 
was  commissioned  ensign;  participated  in  the 
Hungarian  campaign  of  1849,  and,  in  18.52,  was 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  Imperial  Guards; 
served  through  the  Crimean  War,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  and  being  made  senior  statT 
officer  of  the  active  corps.  In  1856  he  came  to 
this  country,  settling  in  Chicago,  and,  for  five 
years,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  Company  as  topographical  engineer.  In 
1861  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Illinois  Volunteers,  and.  after  leading  his 
regiment  in  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Alabama, 
was,  on  July  7,  1862,  promoted  to  a  Brigadier- 
Generalship,  being  attached  to  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  until  1804,  when  he  resigned.  After 
the  war  he  wtis,  for  six  years,  solicitor  of  patents 
at  Chicago,  but.  in  1873.  returned  to  engineering. 
In  1879  he  established  a  Polish  colony  at  Radom, 
in  Washington  County,  in  this  State,  and  settled 
as  a  farmer.  He  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  press,  writini;  usually  on  military  or  scientific 


subjects,  and  is  the  author  of  the  "Campaign  and 
Battle  of  Chickamauga"  (Chicago,  1888). 

TURNER  (now  WEST  CHICAGO),  a  town  and 
manufacturing  center  in  Wiufield  Township,  Du 
Page  County,  30  miles  west  of  Chicago,  at  the 
junction  of  two  divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton it  Quincy,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  and  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroads.  The  town 
has  a  rolling  mill,  manufactories  of  wagons  and 
pumps,  and  railroad  repair  shops.  It  also  has  five 
churches,  a  graded  school  and  two  newspapers. 
Pop.  (1900),  1,877;  with  suburb,  2,270, 

TURNER,  (Col.)  Henry  L.,  soldier  and  real- 
estate  operator,  was  born  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
August  26,  184.5,  and  received  a  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  college  there.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Ohio  Volunteers,  and 
later,  with  the  same  rank  in  a  colored  regiment, 
taking  part  in  the  operations  about  Richmond, 
the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  of  Wilmington  and  of 
Gen.  Joe  Johnston's  army.  Coming  to  Chi- 
cago after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  business  office  of  "The  Advance," 
but  later  was  employed  in  the  banking  house  of 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  failure 
of  that  concern,  in  1872,  he  returned  to  Chicago 
and  bought  "The  Advance,"  which  he  conducted 
some  two  years,  when  he  sold  out  and  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business,  with  which  he  has  since 
been  identified — being  President  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board  in  1888.  He  has  also  been 
President  of  the  Western  Publishing  Companj- 
and  a  Trustee  of  Oberlin  College.  Colonel  Turner 
is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  and.  on  the  declaration  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  in  April,  1898.  promptly 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  First  Regiment 
of  the  Guard,  and  finally  led  it  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba  during  the  fighting  there — his  regiment 
being  the  only  one  from  Illinois  to  see  actual  serv- 
ice in  the  field  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 
Colonel  Turner  won  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
mand and  the  entire  nation  by  the  manner  in 
wliich  he  discharged  his  duty.  The  regiment 
was  miLstered  out  at  Chicago.  Nov.  17,  1898.  when 
he  retired  to  private  life. 

TURNER,  John  Bice,  Railway  President,  was 
born  at  Colchester,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
14,  179p;  after  a  brief  business  career  in  his 
native  State,  he  became  identified  with  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  railroads.  Among  the 
works  with  which  he  was  thus  connected,  were 
the  Delaware  Division  of  the  New  York  &  Erie 
and  the  Trov  &•  Schenectady  Roads.     In  1843  he 
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came  to  Chicago,  having  previously  purchased  a 
large  body  of  land  at  Blue  Island.  In  1847  he 
joined  with  W.  B.  Ogden  and  others,  in  resusci- 
tating the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railway, 
which  had  been  incorporated  in  1836.  He  became 
President  of  the  Company  in  1850,  and  assisted  in 
constructing  various  sections  of  road  in  Northern 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  which  have  since  become 
portions  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  system. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  original  Directors  of  the 
North  Side  Street  Railway  Company,  organized 
in  1859.     Died,  Feb.  26,  1871. 

TURNER,  Jonathan  Baldwin,  educator  and 
agriculturist,  was  born  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  Dec. 
7,  1805 ;  grew  up  on  a  farm  and,  before  reaching 
his  majority,  began  teaching  in  a  country  scliool. 
After  spending  a  short  time  in  an  academy  at 
Salem,  in  1837  he  entered  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College,  supporting  himself,  in  part, 
by  manual  labor  and  teaching  in  a  gymnasium. 
In  1829  he  matriculated  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment at  Yale,  graduated  in  1833,  and  the  same 
year  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  in  Illinois  Col- 
lege at  Jacksonville,  111. ,  which  had  been  opened, 
three  years  previous,  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Sturte- 
vant.  In  the  next  fourteen  years  he  gave  in- 
struction in  nearly  every  branch  embraced  in  the 
college  curriculum,  though  holding,  during  most 
of  this  period,  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature.  In  1847  he  retired  from  college 
duties  to  give  attention  to  scientific  agriculture, 
in  which  he  had  always  manifested  a  deep  inter- 
est. The  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  Osage  orange 
as  a  hedge- plant  now  occupied  his  attention  for 
many  years,  and  its  successful  introduction  in 
Illinois  and  other  Western  States — where  the 
absence  of  timber  rendered  some  substitute  a 
necessity  for  fencing  purposes — was  largely  due 
to  his  efforts.  At  the  same  time  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  practical  scientific  edu- 
cation for  the  industrial  classes,  and,  about  1850, 
began  formulating  that  system  of  industrial  edu- 
cation which,  after  twelve  years  of  labor  and 
agitation,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
recognized  in  the  act  adopted  by  Congress,  and 
approved  by  President  Lincoln,  in  July,  1862, 
making  liberal  donations  of  pubUc  lands  for  the 
establishment  of  "Indiistrial  Colleges"  in  the 
several  States,  out  of  which  grew  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Champaign.  While  Professor  Tur- 
ner had  zealous  colaborers  in  this  field,  in  Illinois 
and  elsewhere,  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
single  man  in  the  Nation,  belongs  the  credit  for 
this  magnificent  achievement.  (See  Education, 
and  University  of  Illinois.)     He  was  also  one  of 


the  chief  factors  in  founding  and  building  up 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies. 
His  address  on  "The  Millennimn  of  Labor," 
delivered  at  the  first  State  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Springfield,  in  1853,  is  still  remembered  as  mark- 
ing an  era  in  industrial  progress  in  Illinois.  A 
zealous  champion  of  free  thought,  in  both  political 
and  religious  affairs,  he  long  bore  the  reproach 
which  attached  to  tlie  radical  Abolitionist,  only 
to  enjoy,  in  later  years,  the  respect  universally 
accorded  to  those  who  had  the  courage  and 
independence  to  avow  their  honest  convictions. 
Prof.  Turner  was  twice  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Congress— once  as  a  Republican  and  once  as 
an  "Independent" — and  wrote  much  on  political, 
religious  and  educational  topics.  The  evening  of 
an  honored  and  useful  Hfe  was  spent  among 
friends  in  Jacksonville,  which  was  his  home  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  his  death  taking  place  in 
that  city,  Jan.  10,  1899,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
93  years.— Mrs.  Mary  Turner  Carriel,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (1899)  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  is  Prof.  Turner's  only  daughter. 

TURNER,  Thomas  J.,  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man, born  in  Trumbull  County.  Ohio.  April  5, 
1815.  Leaving  home  at  the  age  of  18,  he  spent 
three  years  in  Indiana  and  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts about  Galena  and  in  Southern  Wisconsin, 
locating  in  Stephenson  County,  in  1836,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  elected 
Probate  Judge  in  1841.  Soon  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor Ford  appointed  him  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
in  which  capacity  he  secured  the  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the  murderers  of  Colonel  Daven- 
port. In  1846  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Democrat,  and,  the  following  year,  founded  "The 
Prairie  Democrat"  (afterward  "The  Freeport 
Bulletin"),  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
county.  Elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1854.  he 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  next  year 
becoming  the  first  Mayor  of  Freeport.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Conference  "of  1861,  and,  in 
May  of  that  year,  was  commissioned,  by  Governor 
Yates,  Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, but  resigned  in  1863.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1869-70, 
and,  in  1871,  was  again  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  received  the  Democratic  caucus 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator  against 
General  Logan.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  was  twice  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  State's  Attorney.  In  February,  1874,  he 
went  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  for  me<lical  treatment, 
and  died  thei-e,  April  3  following. 
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TUSCOLA,  a  city  and  the  county-sfiat  of 
Douglas  County,  located  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  two  other  trunk  lines  of  r.ul- 
way,  22  miles  south  of  Champaign,  and  30  miles 
east  of  Decatur.  Be.sides  a  brick  court-house  it 
ha.s  five  churches,  a  graded  school,  a  national 
hank,  two  weekly  newspapers  and  two  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  carria.ges  and 
wagons      Population   (1880).   I.^IT;  (1890),    1,897; 

(inoo).  2.rm 

TUSCOLA,  CHARLESTON  i  VINCENNES 
RAILROAD.  (See  Toledo.  St.  Louis  d-  Kan-ws 
City  Railroad. ) 

TUTHILL,  Richard  Stanley,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Vergennes,  Jack.son  County,  111.,  Nov.  10,  1841. 
After  passing  through  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  county,  be  took  a  preparat.iry  course  in  a 
high  school  at  St.  Louis  and  in  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  when  he  entered  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt.,  graduating  there  in  1863.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  joined  the  Federal  army  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and,  after  serving  for  some  time  in  a  com- 
pany of  scouts  attached  to  General  Logan's 
command,  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
First  Jlichigan  Light  Artillery,  with  which  he 
served  imtil  the  close  of  the  war,  meanwhile 
being  twice  promoted.  During  this  time  he  was 
with  General  Sherman  in  the  march  to  Jleridian, 
and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  also  took  part  with 
General  Thomas  in  the  operations  against  the 
rebel  General  Hood  in  Tennessee,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Nashville.  Having  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  May,  ISC'),  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  had  prosecuted  as  he  had  opportu- 
nity while  in  the  army,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Nashville  in  18C6,  afterwards  serving  for 
a  time  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  on  the  Nashville 
circuit.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Chicago,  two 
years  later  was  elected  City  Attorney  and  re- 
elected in  1877;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1880  and,  in  188-1,  was 
appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Northern  District,  serving  until  1886.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  Countj-  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Rogers,  was  re-elected  for  a  full 
term  in  1891,  and  again  in  1897. 

TYXDALE,  Sharon,  Secretary  of  State,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1816;  at  the  age  of  17 
came  to  Belleville,  111.,  and  was  engaged  for  a 
time  in  mercantile  business,  later  being  employed 
in  a  surveyor's  corps  under  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  of  1837.  Having  mariied  in  1839, 
he  returned  soon  after  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
ensaged  in  mercantile  Im-iiness  with  his  father : 


then  came  to  Illinois,  a  second  time,  in  184.j,  spend- 
ing a  year  or  two  in  business  at  Peoria.  About 
1847  he  returned  to  Belleville  and  entered  upon  a 
course  of  mathematical  study,  with  a  view  to 
fitting  himself  more  thoroughly  for  the  profession 
of  a  civil  engineer.  In  18.51  he  graduated  in 
engineering  at  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  after  which  he 
was  employed  for  a  time  on  the  Sunbmy  &  Erie 
Railroad,  and  later  on  certain  Illinois  railroads. 
In  18.'57  he  was  elected  County  Surveyor  of  St. 
Clair  County,  and,  in  1861,  by  appointment  of 
President  Lincoln,  became  Postmaster  of  the  city 
of  Belleville.  He  held  this  position  until  1864, 
when  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Secretary  of  State  and  was  elected,  remaining  in 
office  four  years.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate, 
and  virtually  author,  of  the  first  act  for  the  regis- 
tration of  voters  in  Illinois,  passed  at  the  session 
of  186.5.  After  retiring  from  office  in  1869,  he 
continued  to  reside  in  Springfield,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  a  time  in  the  survey  of  the  Oilman, 
Clinton  &  Springfield  Railway — now  the  Spring- 
field Division  of  the  Illinois  Central.  At  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  April  29,  1871,  while 
going  from  his  home  to  the  railroad  station  at 
Springfield,  to  take  the  train  for  St.  Louis,  he  was 
assassinated  upon  the  street  by  shooting,  as  sup- 
posed for  the  purpose^f  robbery — his  dead  body 
being  found  a  few  hours  later  at  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  Mr.  Tyndale  %vas  a  brother  of  Gen. 
Hector  Tyndale  of  Pennsylvania,  who  won  a 
high  reputation  by  his  sea-vices  during  the  war. 
His  second  wife,  who  survived  him.  was  a 
daughter  of  Shadrach  Penn,  an  editor  of  con- 
siderable reputation  who  was  the  contemporary 
and  rival  of  George  D.  Prentice  at  Louisville,  for 
some  vears. 

"UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD,"  THE.  A 
histor\'  of  Illinois  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  the  unique  system  which  existed 
there,  as  in  other  Northern  States,  from  forty  to 
seventy  years  ago,  known  by  the  somewhat  mys- 
tei-ious  title  of  "The  Underground  Railroad." 
The  origin  of  the  term  has  been  traced  (probably 
in  a  spirit  of  facetiousness)  to  the  expression  of 
a  Kentucky  planter  who,  having  pursued  a  fugi- 
tive slave  across  the  Ohio  River,  was  so  surprised 
by  his  sudden  disappearance,  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  that  he  was  led  to 
remark,  "The  nigger  must  have  gone  off  on  an 
underground  road."  From  "underground  road" 
to  "underground  railroad,"  the  transition  would 
appear  to  have  been  easy,  especially  in  view  of 
the  increased  facility  with  which  the  work  was 
performed   when   railroads  came  into   use.     For 
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i  of  the  present  generation,  it  may  be  well 
to  explain  what  ''The  Underground  Railroad" 
really  was  It  may  be  defined  as  the  figurative 
appellation  for  a  spontaneous  movement  in  the 
free  States — extending,  sometimes,  into  the 
slave  States  themselves^to  assist  slaves  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  from  bondage  to  freedom.  The 
movement  dates  back  to  a  period  close  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  long  before  it  received  a 
definite  name.  Assistance  given  to  fugitives 
from  one  State  by  citizens  of  another,  became  a 
cause  of  complaint  almost  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment was  organized.  In  fact,  the  first  President 
himself  lost  a  slave  who  took  refuge  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  where  the  public  sentiment  was 
so  strong  against  his  return,  that  the  patriotic 
and  philosophic  "Father  of  his  Country"  chose 
to  let  him  remain  unmolested,  rather  than  "excite 
a  mob  or  riot,  or  even  uneasy  sensations,  in  the 
minds  of  well-disposed  citizens. "  That  the  mat- 
ter was  already  one  of  concern  in  the  minds  of 
slaveholders,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  for  their  coucili- 
ation.  guaranteeing  the  return  of  fugitives  from 
labor,  as  well  as  from  justice,  from  one  State  to 
another. 

In  1793  Congress  passed  the  first  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  which  was  signed  by  President  Washing- 
ton. This  law  provided  that  the  owner,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  might  follow  the  slave  into 
any  State  or  Territory,  and.  upon  oath  or  afl3- 
davit  before  a  court  or  magistrate,  be  entitled 
to  a  warrant  for  his  return.  Any  person  who 
should  hinder  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive,  or  who 
should  harbor,  aid  or  assist  him,  knowing  him 
to  be  such,  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  SoOO  for  each 
offense.— In  1850,  fifty-seven  years  later,  the  first 
act  having  proved  inefficacious,  or  conditions 
having  changed,  a  second  and  more  stringent 
law  was  enacted.  This  is  the  one  usually  referred 
to  in  discussions  of  the  subject.  It  provided  for 
an  increased  fine,  not  to  exceed  81,000,  and  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  with 
liability  for  civil  damages  to  the  party  injured. 
No  proof  of  ownership  was  required  beyond  the 
statement  of  a  claimant,  and  the  accused  was  not 
permitted  to  testify  for  himself.  The  fee  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  before  whom  the 
case  was  tried,  was  ten  dollars  if  he  found  for 
the  claimant:  if  not,  five  dollars.  This  seemed 
to  many  an  indirect  form  of  bribery:  clearly,  it 
made  it  to  the  Judge's  pecuniary  advantage  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  claimant.  The  law  made 
it  possible  and  easy  for  a  white  man  to  arrest. 
and  carry  into  slavery,  any  free  negro  who  could 


not  immediately  prove,  by  other  witnesses,  that 
he  was  born  free,  or  had  purchased  his  freedom. 

Instead  of  discouraging  the  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents  of  slavery,  to  aid  fugi- 
tives in  their  efforts  to  reach  a  region  where 
they  would  be  secure  in  their  freedom,  the  effect 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  18.50  (as  that  of  1790 
had  been  in  a  smaller  degree)  was  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  intended  by  its  authors — unless, 
indeed,  they  meant  to  make  matters  worse.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  seemed,  to  many  people,  so 
imfair,  so  one-sided,  that  they  rebelled  in  spirit 
and  refused  to  be  made  parties  to  its  enforce 
ment.  The  la%v  aroused  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  the  North,  and  stimulated  the  active 
friends  of  the  fugitives  to  take  greater  risks  in 
their  behalf.  New  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
slaveholders  were  met  by  a  determination  to 
evade,  hinder  and  nullify  the  law. 

And  here  a  strange  anomaly  is  presented.  The 
slaveholder,  in  attempting  to  recover  his  slave, 
was  acting  within  his  constitutional  and  legal 
rights.  The  slave  was  his  property  in  law.  He 
had  purchased  or  inherited  his  bondman  on  the 
same  plane  with  his  horse  or  his  land,  and,  apart 
from  the  right  to  hold  a  hviman  being  in  bond- 
age, regarded  his  legal  rights  to  the  one  as  good 
as  the  other.  From  a  legal  standpoint  his  posi- 
tion was  impregnable.  The  slave  was  his,  repre- 
senting so  much  of  money  value,  and  whoever 
was  instrumental  in  the  loss  of  that  slave  was, 
both  theoreticallj-  and  technici.lly,  a  partner  in 
robbery.  Therefore  he  looked  on  "The  Under- 
ground Railway"  as  the  work  of  thieves,  and  en 
tertained  bitter  hatred  toward  all  concerned  in  its 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  men  who  were. 
in  all  other  respects,  good  citizens — often  relig 
iously  devout  and  pillars  of  the  church — became- 
bold  and  flagrant  violators  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  this  sort  of  property.  Thej'  set  at  nought  a 
plain  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of 
Congress  for  its  enforcement.  Without  hope  of 
personal  gain  or  reward,  at  the  risk  of  fine  a:nd 
imprisonment,  with  the  certainty  of  social  ostra- 
cism and  bitter  opposition,  they  harbored  the 
fugitive  and  helped  him  forward  on  every 
occasion.  And  wliy?  Because  they  saw  in  him 
a  man.  with  the  same  inherent  right  to  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  that  they 
themselves  possessed.  To  them  this  was  a  higher 
law  than  any  Legislature,  State  or  National,  could 
enact.  They  denied  that  there  could  be  truly 
such  a  thing  as  property  in  man.  Believing  that 
the  law  violated  human  rights,  they  justified 
themselves  in  rendering  it  null  and  void. 
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For  the  most  pait,  the  "Underground  Rail- 
road" opprators  and  promoters  were  plain, 
obscure  men,  without  hope  of  fame  or  desire  for 
notoriety.  Yet  there  were  some  whose  names 
are  conspicuous  in  history,  such  as  Wendell 
Phillips,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and 
Theodore  Parker  of  Massachusetts ;  Gerrit  Smith 
and  Thurlow  Weed  of  New  York:  Joshua  R. 
Giddintjs  of  Ohio,  and  Owen  Lovejoy  of  Illmois. 
Tlie.se  had  their  followers  and  sympathizers  in 
all  the  Northern  States,  and  even  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  South  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
some  of  the  most  active  spirits  connected  with 
the  "Underground  Railroad"  were  natives  of  the 
South,  or  had  resided  there  long  enough  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  "insti- 
tution. "  Levi  Coffin,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  "President  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road"— at  least  so  far  as  the  region  west  of  the 
Ohio  was  concerned — was  an  acti\;e  operator  on 
the  line  in  North  Carolina  before  his  removal 
from  that  State  to  Indiana  in  1836.  Indeed,  as  a 
system,  it  is  claimed  to  have  had  its  origin  at 
Guilford  College,  in  the  "Old  North  State"  in 
1S19,  though  the  evidence  of  this  may  not  be 
ronclusive. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  business, 
no  official  reports  were  made,  no  lists  of  officers, 
conductors,  station  agents  or  operators  preserved, 
and  few  records  kept  which  are  now  accessible. 
Consequently,  we  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  the 
personal  recollection  of  individual  operators  for 
a  history  of  their  transactions.  Each  station  on 
the  road  was  the  house  of  a  "friend"  and  it  is 
significant,  in  this  connection,  that  in  every 
settlement  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  there  was 
sure  to  be  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  slave.  For 
this  rea.son  it  was.  perhaps,  that  one  of  the  most 
frequently  traveled  lines  extended  from  Vir- 
ginia and  JIaryland  tliruugh  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  on  towards  New  York  or  directly 
to  Canada.  From  tlie  proximity  of  Ohio  to 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  the  fact  that  it 
offered  the  shortest  route  through  free  soil  to 
Canada,  it  was  traversed  by  more  lines  than  any 
other  State,  although  Indiana  was  pretty 
thoroughly  "grid-ironed"  by  roads  to  freedom. 
In  all.  however,  the  routes  were  irregular,  often 
zigzag,  for  purposes  of  security,  and  the  "con- 
ductor" was  any  one  who  conveyed  fugitives  from 
one  station  to  another  The  "train"  was  some- 
times a  farm-wagon,  loaded  with  produce  for 
market  at  some  town  (or  depot)  on  the  line,  fre- 
((uently  a  closed  carriage,  and  it  is  related  that 
once,  in  Ohio,  a  number  of  carriages  conveying 


a  large  party,  were  made  to  represent  a  funeral 
procession.  Occasionally  the  train  ran  on  foot, 
for  convenience  of  side-tracking  into  the  woods 
or  a  cornfield,  in  case  of  pursuit  by  a  wild  loco- 
motive. 

Then,  again,  there  were  not  wanting  lawyers 
who,  in  case  the  operator,  conductor  or  station 
agent  got  into  trouble,  were  ready,  without  fee  or 
reward,  to  defend  either  him  or  his  human 
freight  in  the  courts.  These  included  such 
names  of  national  repute  as  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Charles  Sumner,  William  H. 
Seward,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Richard  H.  Dana, 
and  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  while,  taking  the  whole 
country  over,  their  "name  was  legion."  And 
there  were  a  few  men  of  wealth,  like  Thomas 
Garrett  of  Delaware,  willing  to  contribute  money 
by  thousands  to  their  assistance.  Although 
technically  acting  in  violation  of  law — or,  as 
claimed  by  themselves,  in  obedience  to  a  "higher 
law" — the  time  has  already  come  when  there  is  a 
disposition  to  look  upon  the  actors  as,  in  a  certain 
sense,  heroes,  and  their  deeds  as  fitly  belonging 
to  the  field  of  romance. 

The  most  comprehensive  collection  of  material 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  movement  has 
been  furnished  in  a  recent  volume  entitled,  "The 
Underground  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Free- 
dom," by  Prof.  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  of  Ohio  State 
University ;  and,  while  it  is  not  wholly  free  from 
errors,  both  as  to  individual  names  and  facts,  it 
will  probably  remain  as  the  best  compilation  of 
history  bearing  on  this  subject — especially  as  the 
principal  actors  are  fast  passing  away.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  Prof.  Sieberfs  book  is 
a  map  purporting  to  give  the  principal  routes 
and  stations  in  the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
yet  the  accuracy  of  this,  as  well  as  the  correct- 
ness of  personal  names  given,  has  been  questioned 
by  some  best  informed  on  the  subject.  As 
might  be  expected  from  its  geographical  position 
between  two  slave  States — Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri— on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lakes  offering  a 
highway  to  Canada  on  the  other,  it  is  naturally 
to  be  assumed  that  Illinois  would  be  an  attract- 
ive field,  both  for  the  fugitive  and  his  sympa- 
thizer. 

The  period  of  greatest  activity  of  the  system  in 
this  State  was  between  1840  and  1801 — the  latter 
being  the  j'ear  when  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the 
South,  by  their  attempt  forcibly  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  took  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
secret  agents  of  the  "Underground  Railroad." 
and— in  a  certain  sense — placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Union  armies.     It  was  in  1841  that  Abra- 
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ham  Lincoln — then  a  conservative  opponent  of 
the  extension  of  slavery — on  an  appeal  from  a 
judgment,  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  Taze- 
well County,  in  favor  of  the  holder  of  a  note 
given  for  the  service  of  the  indentured  slave- 
girl  "Nance,"  obtained  a  decision  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  IlUnois  upholding  the  doctrine 
that  the  girl  was  free  under  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  the  State  Constitution,  and  that  the 
note,  given  to  the  person  who  claimed  to  be  her 
owner,  was  void.  And  it  is  a  somewhat  curious 
coincidence  that  the  same  Abraham  Lincoln,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  issued  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  which  finaUy 
resulted  in  striking  the  shackles  from  the  limbs 
of  every  slave  in  the  Union. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  aiding  fugitives 
in  lUinois,  it  was  natural  that  the  towns  along 
the  border  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
should  have  served  as  a  sort  of  entrepots,  or 
initial  stations,  for  the  reception  of  this  class  of 
freight — especially  if  adjacent  to  some  anti- 
slavery  community.  This  was  the  case  at  Ches- 
ter, from  which  access  was  easy  to  Sparta,  where 
a  colony  of  Covenanters,  or  Seceders,  was 
located,  and  whence  a  route  extended,  by  way  of 
Oakdale,  Nashville  and  Centralia,  in  the  direction 
of  Chicago.  Alton  offered  convenient  access  to 
Bond  County,  where  there  was  a  community  of 
anti-slavery  people  at  an  early  day,  or  the  fugi- 
tives could  be  fo)-warded  northward  by  way  of 
JerseyviUe,  Waverly  and  Jacksonville,  about 
each  of  which  there  was  a  strong  anti-slavery 
sentiment.  Quincv,  in  spite  of  an  intense  hos- 
tility among  the  mass  of  the  commimity  to  any- 
thing savoring  of  abolitionism,  became  the 
theater  of  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  the  institution,  especially  after  the 
advent  there  of  Dr.  David  Nelson  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Eells,  both  of  whom  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Missouri  by  extending 
aid  to  fugitives.  The  former  was  a  practical 
abolitionist  who,  having  freed  his  slaves  in  his 
native  State  of  Virginia,  removed  to  Missouri  and 
attempted  to  establish  Marion  College,  a  few  miles 
from  Palmyra,  but  was  soon  driven  to  Illinois. 
Locating  near  Quincy,  he  founded  the  "Mission 
Institute"  there,  at  which  lie  continued  to  dis- 
seminate his  anti-slavery  views,  while  educating 
young  men  for  missionary  work.  The  "Insti- 
tute" was  finally  burned  by  emissaries  from  Mis- 
souri, whUe  three  young  men  who  had  been 
connected  with  it,  having  been  caught  in  Mis- 
souri, were  condemned  to  twelve  years'  confine- 


ment in  the  penitentiary  of  that  State — partly  on 
the  testimony  of  a  negro,  although  a  negro  was 
not  then  a  legal  witness  in  the  courts  against  a 
white  man.  Dr.  Eells  was  prosecuted  before 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  (then  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court),  and  fined  for  aiding  a  fugitive  to  escape, 
and  the  judgment  against  him  was  finally  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  after  his  death,  in 
1852,  ten  years  after  the  original  indictment. 

A  map  in  Professor  Siebert's  book,  showing  the 
routes  and  principal  stations  of  the  "Undergound 
Railroad,"  makes  mention  of  the  following  places 
in  Illinois,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred 
to.  Carlinville,  in  Macoupin  County;  Payson 
and  Mendon,  in  Adams;  Washington,  in  Taze- 
well ;  Metamora,  in  Woodford ;  Magnolia,  in  Put- 
nam; Galesburg,  in  Knox;  Princeton  (the  home 
of  Owen  Lovejoy  and  the  Bryants),  in  Bureau; 
and  many  more.  Ottawa  appears  to  have  been 
the  meeting  point  of  a  number  of  lines,  as  well 
as  the  home  of  a  strong  colony  of  practical  abo- 
litionists. Cairo  also  became  an  important 
transfer  station  for  fugitives  arriving  by  river, 
after  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, especially  as  it  offered  the  speediest  way  of 
reaching  Chicago,  towards  which  nearly  all  the 
lines  converged.  It  was  here  that  the  fugitives 
could  be  most  safely  disposed  of  by  placing  them 
upon  vessels,  which,  without  stopping  at  inter- 
mediate ports,  could  soon  land  them  on  Canadian 
soil. 

As  to  methods,  these  diflEered  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, the  emergencies  of  the  occasion,  or 
the  taste,  convenience  or  resources  of  the  oper- 
ator. Deacon  Levi  Morse,  of  Woodford  County, 
near  Metamora,  had  a  route  towards  Magnolia, 
Putnam  County;  and  his  favorite  "car"  was  a 
farm  wagon  in  which  there  was  a  double  bottom. 
The  passengers  were  snugly  placed  below,  and 
grain  sacks,  fiUed  with  bran  or  otlier  light  material, 
were  laid  over,  so  that  the  whole  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  load  of  grain  on  its 
way  to  market.  The  same  was  true  as  to  stations 
and  routes.  One,  who  was  an  operator,  says: 
"Wherever  an  abolitionist  happened  on  a  fugi- 
tive, or  the  converse,  there  was  a  station,  for  the 
time,  and  the  route  was  to  the  next  anti-slavery 
man  to  the  east  or  the  north.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  agent  preferred  not  to  know  anything  beyond 
the  operation  of  his  own  immediate  section  of  the 
road.  If  he  knew  nothing  about  tlie  operations 
of  another,  and  the  other  knew  nothing  of  his, 
they  could  not  be  witnesses  in  court. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Judge  Harvey  B. 
Hurd.   of  Chicago,  that  runaways  were  usually 
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forwarded  from  that  citj-  to  Canada  Ijy  \va_v  of  the 
Lakes,  there  being  several  steamers  available  for 
that  purpose.  On  one  occasion  thirteen  were 
put  aboard  a  vessel  under  the  eyes  of  a  United 
States  Marshal  and  his  deputies.  The  fugitives. 
secreted  in  a  woodshed,  one  by  one  took  the 
places  of  colored  stevedores  carrying  wood 
aboard  the  ship.  Possibly  the  term,  "There's  a 
nigger  in  the  woodpile,"  may  have  originated  in 
this  incident.  Thirteen  was  an  "unlucky  num- 
ber" in  this  instance — for  tlie  masters. 

Among  the  notable  trials  for  assisting  runaways 
in  violation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  case  of  Dr.  Eells,  already  mentioned, 
were  those  of  Owen  Lovejoy  of  Princeton,  and 
Deacon  Gushing  of  Will  County,  both  of  whom 
were  defended  by  Judge  James  Collins  of  Chi- 
cago. John  Hossack  and  Dr.  Joseph  Stout  of 
Ottawa,  with  some  half-dozen  of  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  were  tried  at  Ottawa,  in  1859,  for 
assisting  a  fugitive  and  acquitted  on  a  techni- 
cality. A  strong  array  of  attorneys,  afterwards 
widely  known  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  appeared  for  the  defense,  including  Isaac 
X.  Arnold,  Joseph  Knox,  B.  C.  Cook,  J.  V.  Eus- 
tace, Edward  S.  Leland  and  E.  C.  Earned.  Joseph 
T.  Morse,  of  Woodford  County,  was  also  arrested, 
taken  to  Peoria  and  committed  to  jail,  but 
acquitted  on  trial. 

Another  noteworthy  case  was  that  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Willard  (now  of  Chicago)  and  his  father, 
Julius  A.  AVillard,  charged  with  assisting  in  the 
escape  of  a  fugitive  at  Jacksonville,  in  18-13,  when 
the  Doctor  was  a  student  in  Illinois  College. 
"The  National  Corporation  Reporter,"  a  few 
years  ago.  gave  an  account  of  this  affair,  together 
with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Willard,  in  which  he  states 
that,  after  protracted  litigation,  during  which 
the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was 
ended  by  his  pleading  guilty  before  Judge  Samuel 
D.  Lockwood,  when  he  was  fined  one  dollar  and 
costs  —the  latter  amounting  to  twenty  dollars. 
The  Doctor  frankly  adds;  "Jly  father,  as  well 
as  myself,  helped  many  fugitives  afterwards." 
It  did  not  always  happen,  however,  that  offenders 
escaped  so  easily. 

Judge  Harvey  B.  Hurd.  already  referred  to, 
and  an  active  anti-slavery  man  in  the  days  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  relates  the  following:  Once, 
when  the  trial  of  a  fugitive  was  going  on  before 
Justice  Kercheval,  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  twostory  frame  building  on  Clark  Street  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  the  crowd  in  attendance 
filled  the  room,  the  stairway  and  the  adjoining 
sidewalk.     In  some  way  the  prisoner  got  mixed 


in  with  the  audience,  and  passed  down  over  the 
heads  of  those  on  the  stairs,  where  the  officers 
were  unable  to  follow. 

In  another  case,  tried  before  United  States 
Commissioner  Geo.  W.  ileeker,  the  result  was 
made  to  hinge  upon  a  point  in  the  indictment  to 
the  effect  that  the  fugitive  was  "copper-colored." 
The  Commissioner,  as  the  story  goes,  being  in- 
clined to  favor  public  sentiment,  called  for  a  large 
copper  cent,  that  he  might  make  comparison. 
The  decision  was,  that  the  prisoner  was  "off 
color,"  so  to  speak,  and  he  was  hustled  out  of  the 
room  before  the  officers  could  rearrest  him,  as 
they  had  been  instructed  to  do. 

Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  in  a  review  of  Professor 
Sieberfs  book,  published  in  "The  Dial"  of  Chi 
cago,  makes  mention  of  Henry  Irving  and  Will- 
iam Chauncey  Carter  as  among  his  active  aUies 
at  Jacksonville,  with  Rev.  Bilious  Pond  and 
Deacon  Lyman  of  Farmiugton  (near  the  present 
village  of  Farmingdale  in  Sangamon  County). 
Luther  Ransom  of  Springfield,  Andrew  Borders 
of  Randolph  Countj'.  Joseph  Gerrish  of  Jersey 
and  William  T.  Allan  of  Henr.v.  as  their  coadju- 
tors in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Other  active 
agents  or  promoters,  in  the  same  field,  included 
such  names  as  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer,  Philo  Carpen- 
ter, Calvin  De  Wolf.  L.  C.  P.  Freer,  Zebina  East- 
man. James  H.  Collins,  Harvey  B.  Hm-d,  J.  Young 
Scammon,  Col.  J.  F.  Farusworth  and  others  of 
Chicago,  whose  names  have  already  been  men- 
tioned; Rev.  Asa  Turner,  Deacon  Ballard,  J.  K. 
Van  Dorn  and  Erastus  Benton,  of  Quincy  and 
Ailams  County;  President  Rufus  Blanchard  of 
Eaiox  College,  Galesburg;  John  Leeper  of  Bond; 
the  late  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner  and  EUlm  Wolcott  of 
Jacksonville;  Capt.  Parker  Morse  and  his  four 
sons — Joseph  T..  Levi  P.,  Parker.  Jr.,  and  Mark 
— of  Woodford  County;  Rev.  William  Sloane  of 
Randolph ;  William  Strawn  of  La  Salle,  besides  a 
host  who  were  willing  to  aid  their  fellow  men  in 
their  asjjirations  to  freedom,  without  advertising 
their  own  exploits. 

Among  the  incidents  of  "Underground  Rail- 
road" in  Illinois  is  one  which  had  some  importance 
politically,  having  for  its  climax  a  dramatic  scene 
in  Congress,  but  of  which,  so  far  as  known,  no 
full  account  has  ever  been  written.  About  18.55, 
Ephraim  Lombard,  a  Mississippi  planter,  but  a 
New  Englander  by  birth,  purchased  a  large  body 
of  prairie  land  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Stark 
County,  and,  taking  up  his  residence  temporarily 
in  the  village  of  Bradford,  began  its  improve- 
ment. He  had  brought  with  him  from  Mississippi 
a  negro,  gray-haired  and  bent  with  age.  a  slave 
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of  probably  no  great  value.  "Old  Mose, '"  as  he 
■was  called,  soon  came  to  be  well  known  and  a 
favorite  in  the  neighborhood.  Lombard  boldly 
stated  that  he  had  brought  him  there  as  a  slave ; 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  (then 
of  recent  date),  he  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
take  his  slaves  wherever  he  pleased,  and  that 
"Old  Mose"'  was  just  as  much  his  property  in 
Illinois  as  in  Mississippi.  It  soon  became  evident 
to  some,  that  his  bringing  of  the  negro  to  Illinois 
was  an  experiment  to  test  the  law  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Northern  people.  This  being  the  case, 
a  shrewd  play  would  have  been  to  let  him  have 
his  way  till  other  slaves  should  have  been 
brought  to  stock  the  new  plantation  But  this 
was  too  slow  a  process  for  the  abolitionists,  to 
whom  the  holding  of  a  slave  in  the  free  State  of 
Illinois  appeared  an  unbearable  outrage.  It  was 
feared  that  he  might  take  the  old  negro  back  to 
Mississippi  and  fail  to  bring  any  others.  It  was 
reported,  also,  that  "Old  Mo.se"  was  ill-treated; 
that  he  was  given  only  the  coarsest  food  in  a 
back  shed,  as  if  he  were  a  horse  or  a  dog,  instead 
of  being  permitted  to  eat  at  table  with  the  family. 
The  prairie  citizen  of  that  time  was  very  par- 
ticular upon  this  point  of  etiquette.  The  hired 
man  or  woman,  debarred  from  the  table  of  his  or 
her  employer,  would  not  have  remained  a  day. 
A  quiet  consultation  with  "Old  Mose"  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  would  hail  the  gift  of  freedom 
joyously.  Accordingly,  one  Peter  Risedorf,  and 
another  equally  daring,  met  him  by  the  light  of 
the  stars  and,  before  morning,  he  was  placed  iu 
the  care  of  Owen  Lovejoy.  at  Princeton,  twenty 
miles  away.  From  there  he  was  speedily 
"franked"  by  the  member  of  Congress  to  friends 
in  Canada. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  Bradford  over 
the  "stealing"  of  "Old  Mose. "  Lombard  and  his 
friends  denounced  the  act  in  terms  bitter  and 
profane,  and  threatened  vengeance  upon  the  per- 
petrators. The  conductors  were  known  only  to  a 
few,  and  they  kept  their  secret  well.  Lovejoy's 
part  in  the  affair,  however,  soon  leaked  out. 
Lombard  returned  to  Mississippi,  where  he 
related  his  experiences  to  Mr.  Singleton,  the 
Representative  in  Congress  from  liis  district. 
During  the  next  session  of  Congress,  Singleton 
took  occasion,  in  a  speech,  to  sneer  at  Lovejoy  as  a 
"nigger-stealer,"  citing  the  case  of  "Old  Mose." 
Mr.  Lovejo}'  replied  in  his  usual  fervid  and 
dramatic  style,  making  a  speech  which  ensured 
his  election  to  Congress  for  life — "Is  it  desired  to 
call  attention  to  this  fact  of  my  assisting  fugitive 
slaves?"  he  said.   "Owen  Lovejov  lives  at  Prince- 


ton, 111.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
village,  and  he  aids  every  slave  that  comes  to  his 
door  and  asks  it.  Thou  invisible  Demon  of 
Slavery,  dost  thou  think  to  cross  my  humble 
threshold  and  forbid  me  to  give  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  shelter  to  the  homeless?  I  bid  you 
defiance,  in  the  name  of  my  God!" 

With  another  incident  of  an  amusing  charac- 
ter this  article  may  be  closed;  Hon.  J.  Young 
Scammon,  of  Chicago,  being  accused  of  conniving 
at  the  escape  of  a  slave  from  officers  of  the  law, 
was  asked  by  the  court  what  he  would  do  if  sum- 
moned as  one  of  a  posse  to  pursue  and  capture  a 
fugitive.  "I  would  certainly  obey  the  summons, " 
he  replied,  "but — I  should  probably  stub  my  toe 
and  fall  down  before  I  reached  him." 

Note.— Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the 
"Underground  Railroad  "  in  Illinois  further,  are  referred 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  Siebert,  already  mentioned,  and  to  the 
various  County  Histories  which  have  been  issued  and  may 
be  found  in  the  pubhc  hbraries;  also  for  interesting  inci- 
dents, to  •'Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coflin,"  Jolinson's 
"  From  Dixie  to  Canada,"  Petifs  Sketches,  "Still,  Under- 
ground Railroad,"  and  a  pamphlet  of  the  same  title  by 
James  H.  Fairchild,  ex-President  of  Oberlin  College. 

UKDERWOOD,  WiUiam  H.,  lawyer,  legislator 
and  jurist,  was  born  at  Schoharie  Court  House, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  31,  1818,  and,  after  admission  to  the 
bar,  removed  to  BeUeviUe,  111.,  where  he  began 
practice  in  1840  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  State's  Attorney,  and  re-elected  in  1843. 
In  1846  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Assembly,  and,  in  1848-54, 
sat  as  Judge  of  the  Second  Circuit.  During  this 
period  he  declined  a  nomination  to  Congress, 
although  equivalent  to  an  election.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  State  Senator,  and  re-elected  in  1860. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1869-70,  and,  in  1870.  was  again  elected  to 
the  Senate,  retiring  to  private  life  in  1873.  Died, 
Sept.  23,  1875. 

UNION  COUNTY,  one  of  the  fifteen  counties 
into  which  Illinois  was  divided  at  the  time  of  its 
admission  as  a  State — having  been  organized, 
under  the  Territorial  Government,  iu  January, 
1818.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  division  of 
the  State,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  has  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  The 
eastern  and  interior  portions  are  drained  by  the 
Cache  River  and  Clear  Creek.  The  western  part 
of  the  county  comprises  the  broad,  rich  bottom 
lands  Ij'ing  along  the  Mississippi,  but  is  subject 
to  frequent  overflow,  while  the  eastern  portion  is 
hilly,  and  most  of  its  area  originally  heavily  tim- 
bered. The  county  is  especially  ricli  in  minerals. 
Iron-ore,  lead,  bituminous  coal,  chalk,  alum  and 
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potter's  clay  are  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. Several  lines  of  railway  (the  most  impor 
tant  being  the  Illinois  Central)  either  cross  or 
tap  the  county.  The  chief  occupation  is  agri- 
culture, altliougli  manufacturing  is  carried  on  to 
a  limited  extent.  Fruit  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Jonesboro  is  the  count>-seat,  and  Cobden  and 
Anna  important  shipping  stations.  The  latter  is 
the  location  of  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  The  jxipulation  of  the  county,  in  1890, 
was  21,539.  Being  next  to  St.  Clair,  Randolph 
and  Gallatin,  one  of  the  earliest  settled  counties 
in  the  State,  many  prominent  men  found  their 
first  home,  on  coming  into  the  State,  at  Jones- 
boro, and  this  region,  for  a  time,  exerted  a  strong 
influence  iu  public  affairs.      Pop.  (1900),  22,610. 

UMOX  LE.AGUE  OF  AMERICA,  a  secret  poUt- 
ical  and  patriotic  order  which  had  its  origin 
early  in  the  late  Civil  War,  for  the  avowed  pvir- 
pose  of  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  Union  and 
counteracting  the  machinations  of  the  secret 
organizations  designed  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  Rebellion.  The  first  regular  Council  of  the 
order  was  organized  at  Pekin,  Tazewell  County, 
June  25,  1862,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  as 
follows:  John  \V.  Glasgow,  Dr.  D.  A.  Cheever, 
Hart  Montgomery,  Maj.  Richard  N.  Cullom 
(father  of  Senator  Cullom),  Alexander  Small, 
Rev.  J.  W.  M.  Vernon,  George  H.  Harlow  (after- 
ward Secretary  of  State),  Charles  Turner,  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  Henry  Pratt  and  L.  F.  Gar- 
rett. One  of  the  number  was  a  Union  refugee 
from  Tennessee,  who  dictated  the  first  oath  from 
memorj',  as  administered  to  members  of  a  some- 
what similar  order  which  had  been  organized 
among  the  Unionists  of  his  own  State.  It  sol- 
emnly pledged  the  taker,  (1)  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  secrets  and  business  of  the  order;  (2)  to 
"support,  maintain,  protect  and  defend  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  Union  of  these  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  either  domestic  or  foreign, 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,"  even 
"if  necessary,  to  the  sacrifice  of  life";  (3)  to  aid 
in  electing  only  true  Union  men  to  offices  of 
trust  in  the  town,  county.  State  and  General 
Government;  (4)  to  assist,  protect  and  defend 
any  member  of  the  order  who  might  be  in  peril 
from  his  connection  with  the  order,  and  (5)  to 
obey  all  laws,  rules  or  regulations  of  any  Council 
to  which  the  taker  of  the  oath  miglit  be  attached. 
The  oath  was  taken  upon  the  Bible,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  taker  pledging  his  sacred 
honor  to  its  fulfillment.  A  special  reason  for  the 
organization  existed  in  the  activity,  about  this 


time,  of  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  a 
disloyal  organization  which  had  been  introduced 
from  the  South,  and  which  afterwards  took  the 
name,  in  the  North,  of  "American  Knights"  and 
"Sons  of  Liberty. ' "  (See  Secret  Treasonable  Soci- 
eties.) Three  months  later,  the  organization  had 
extended  to  a  number  of  other  counties  of  the 
State  and,  on  the  25th  of  September  following, 
the  first  State  Council  met  at  Bloomington — 
twelve  counties  being  represented — and  a  State 
organization  was  effected.  At  this  meeting  the 
following  general  oflScers  were  chosen:  Grand 
President  —  Judge  Mark  Bangs,  of  Marshall 
County  (now  of  Chicago) ;  Grand  Vice-President 
— Prof.  Daniel  Wilkin,  of  McLean ;  Grand  Secre- 
tary— George  H.  Harlow,  of  Tazewell;  Grand 
Treasurer — H.  S.  Austin,  of  Peoria,  Grand  Mar- 
shal—J.  R.  Gorin,  of  Macon;  Grand  Herald— 
A.  Gould,  of  Henry;  Grand  Sentinel — John  E. 
Rosette,  of  Sangamon.  An  Executive  Committee 
was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  Joseph  Medill 
of  "The  Chicago  Tribune";  Dr.  A.  J.  McFar- 
land,  of  Morgan  County;  J.  K.  Warren,  of  Macon; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Rybolt,  of  La  SaUe;  the  President, 
Judge  Bangs;  Enoch  Emery,  of  Peoria;  and 
John  E.  Rosette.  Under  the  direction  of  this 
Committee,  with  Mr.  Medill  as  its  Chairman, 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  thoroughly 
revised  and  a  new  ritual  adopted,  which  materi- 
ally changed  the  phraseology  and  removed  some 
of  the  crudities  of  the  original  obligation,  as  well 
as  increased  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of 
the  initiatory  ceremonies.  Kew  signs,  grips  and 
pass-words  were  also  adopted,  wliich  were  finally 
accepted  by  the  various  organizations  of  the 
order  throughout  the  Union,  which,  by  this  time, 
included  many  soldiers  in  the  army,  as  well  as 
civilians.  The  second  Grand  (or  State)  Council 
was  held  at  Springfield,  January  14,  1863,  with 
only  seven  counties  represented.  The  limited 
representation  was  discouraging,  but  the  mem- 
bers took  heart  from  the  inspiring  words  of  Gov- 
ernor Yates,  addressed  to  a  committee  of  the 
order  who  waited  upon  him.  At  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  at  Peoria, 
six  days  later,  a  vigorous  campaign  was 
mapped  out,  under  which  agents  were  sent 
into  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  the  strength  of  the  order  in  Illi- 
nois was  estimated  at  three  to  five  thousand; 
a  few  months  later,  the  number  of  enrolled 
members  had  increased  to  50,000  —  so  rapid 
had  been  the  growth  of  the  order.  On  March 
25,  1863,  a  Grand  Council  met  in  Cliicago — 
404  Councils  in  Illinois  being  represented,  with 
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a  number  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa  and  Minnesota.  At  this  meeting  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
organization  for  a  National  Grand  Council,  which 
was  carried  out  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  20th 
of  May  following — the  constitution,  ritual  and 
signs  of  the  Illinois  organization  being  adopted 
with  sUght  modifications.  The  icvised  obligation 
— taken  upon  the  Bible,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — bound  members  of  the  League  to  "sup- 
port, protect  and  defend  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  flag  thereof,  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,'"  and  to" "bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same";  to  "defend 
the  State  against  invasion  or  insurrection";  to 
support  only  "true  and  reliable  men"  for  offices 
of  trust  and  profit;  to  protect  and  defend 
worthy  members,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
secrets  of  the  order.  The  address  to  new  mem- 
bers was  a  model  of  impressiveness  and  a  powerful 
appeal  to  their  patriotism.  The  organization 
extended  rapidly,  not  only  throughout  the  North- 
west, but  in  the  South  also,  especially  in  the 
army.  In  1864  the  number  of  Councils  in  Illinois 
was  estimated  at  1,300,  with  a  membership  of 
175,000;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  mem- 
bership, throughout  the  Union,  was  2,000,000. 
The  influence  of  the  silent,  but  zealous  and  effect- 
ive, operations  of  the  organization,  was  shown, 
not  only  in  the  stimulus  given  to  enlistments  and 
support  of  the  war  policy  of  the  Government, 
but  in  the  raising  of  supplies  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  field.  Within  a  few 
weeks  before  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  over  .?2.5,000  in 
cash,  besides  large  quantities  of  stores,  were  sent 
to  Col.  John  Williams  (then  in  charge  of  the 
Sanitary  Bureau  at  Springfield),  as  the  direct 
result  of  appeals  made  through  circulars  sent  out 
by  the  officers  of  the  "League."  Large  contri- 
butions of  money  and  supplies  also  reached  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  hospital  through  the  medium 
of  the  Sanitarj-  Commission  in  Chicago.  Zealous 
efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition  to  get  at  the 
secrets  of  the  order,  and,  in  one  case,  a  complete 
copy  of  the  ritual  was  published  by  one  of  their 
organs ;  but  the  effect  was  so  far  the  reverse  of 
what  was  anticipated,  that  this  line  of  attack  was 
not  continued.  During  the  stormy  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  1863,  the  League  is  said  to  Iiave 
rendered  effective  service  in  protecting  Gov- 
ernor Yates  from  threatened  assassination.  It 
continued  its  silent  but  effective  operations  until 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  when  it 
ceased  to  e.xlst  as  a  political  organization. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  United  States  senators  from  Illinois, 
from  the  date  of  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union  until  1899,  with  the  date  and  duration 
of  the  term  of  each:  Niniau  Edwards,  1818-24; 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Sr.,  1818-29;  John  McLean, 
1824-25  and  1829-30;  Elias  Kent  Kane,  1825-35; 
David  Jewett  Baker,  Nov.  12  to  Dec.  11,  1830; 
John  M.  Robinson,  1830-41 ;  William  L.  D.  Ewing, 
1835-37;  Richard  M.  Young,  1837-43;  Samuel  Mc- 
Roberts,  1841-43;  Sidney  Breese,  1843-49;  James 
Semple,  1843-47;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  1847-61; 
James  Shields,  1849-55 ;  Lyman  Trumbull,  1855-73 ; 
Orville  H.  Browning,  1861-63;  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson, 1863-65 ;  Richard  Yates,  1865-71 ;  John  A. 
Logan,  1871-77  and  1879-86;  Richard  J.  Oglesby, 
1873-79;  David  Davis,  1877-83;  Shelby  M.  Cullom, 
first  elected  in  1883,  and  re-elected  in  "89  and  '95, 
his  third  term  expiring  in  1901 ;  Charles  B.  Far- 
well,  1887-91;  John  McAuley  Palmer,  1891-97; 
William  E.  Mason,  elected  in  1897,  for  the  term 
expiring,  March  4,  1903. 

I'M VERSITT  OF  CHICAGO  (The  New).  One 
of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  located  at  Chicago.  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  an  attempt,  put  forth  by  the  American  Educa- 
tional Society  (organized  at  Washington  in  1888). 
to  supply  the  place  which  the  original  institution 
of  the  same  name  had  been  designed  to  fill.  (See 
University  of  Chicago— TIte  Old.)  The  foUowing 
year,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  ten- 
dered a  contribution  of  6600,000  toward  the  endow- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  conditioned  upon  securing 
additional  pledges  to  the  amount  of  .$400,000  by 
June  1,  1890.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
sum  promptly  raised.  In  addition,  a  site,  covering 
four  blocks  of  land  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  was 
secured — two  and  one-half  blocks  being  acquired 
by  purchase  for  §282,500,  and  one  and  one-half 
(valued  at  $125,000)  donated  by  Mr.  Marshall 
Field.  A  charter  was  secured  and  an  organiza- 
tion effected.  Sept.  10,  1890.  The  Presidency  of 
the  institution  was  tendered  to,  and  accepted  by. 
Dr.  William  R.  Harper.  Since  that  time  the 
University  has  been  the  recipient  of  other  gener- 
ous benefactions  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  others, 
until  the  aggregate  donations  (1898)  exceed  $10,- 
000,000.  Of  this  amount  over  one-half  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  while  he  has 
pledged  himself  to  make  additional  contributions 
of  82,000,000,  conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  a 
like  sum,  from  other  donors,  by  Jan.  1, 1900.  The 
buildings  erected  on  the  campus,  prior  to  1890. 
include  a  chemical  laboratory  costing  $182,000;  a 
lecture    hall,    8150,000;    a    physical     laboratory 
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?1.")0,000;  a  museum,  .?1(X1,000;  an  academy  dor- 
uiitoiy,  §30,000;  three  dormitories  for  women, 
SloU.UOO;  two  dormitories  for  men,  §100,000,  to 
which  several  important  additions  were  made 
during  1896  and  97.  The  faculty  enibraces  over 
150  instructors,  selected  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  their  respective  departments  from 
among  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  America  and 
Europe.  Women  are  admitted  as  students  and 
graduated  upon  an  equality  with  men.  The  work 
of  practical  instruction  began  in  October,  1893, 
with  089  registered  students,  coming  from  nearly 
everi'  Northern  State,  and  including  250  gradu- 
ates from  otlier  institutions,  to  which  accessions 
were  made,  during  the  year,  raising  the  aggregate 
to  over  900.  The  second  year  the  number  ex- 
ceeded 1,100;  the  third,  it  rose  to  1,750,  and  the 
fourth  (1895-96),  to  some  2,000,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  every  State  of  the  Union,  besides 
many  from  foreign  countries.  Special  features 
of  the  institution  include  the  admission  of  gradu- 
ates from  other  institutions  to  a  post-graduate 
course,  and  the  University  Extension  Division, 
which  is  conducted  largely  by  means  of  lecture 
courses,  in  other  cities,  or  through  lecture  centers 
in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  University,  non-resident 
students  having  the  privilege  of  written  exami- 
nations. The  various  libraries  embrace  over 
;;uiMi()ii  volumes,  of  which  nearly  60,000  belong 
1(1  what  are  called  the  ''Departmental  Libraries,"' 
besides  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  maps 
and  pamphlets. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  (The  Old),  an 
educational  institution  at  Chicago,  under  the 
care  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  for  some  years 
known  as  the  Douglas  University.  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  offered,  in  1854,  to  donate  ten 
acres  of  land,  in  what  was  then  near  the  southern 
I)order  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  a  site  for  an 
iiistitiitiiin  of  learning,  provided  buildings  cost- 
in;;  ^100,000,  be  erected  thereon  within  a  stipu- 
late! lime.  The  corner-stone  of  the  main  building 
was  laid,  July  4,  1857,  but  the  financial  panic  of 
that  year  prevented  its  completion,  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las extended  the  time,  and  finally  deeded  the 
land  to  the  trustees  without  reserve.  For  eighteen 
years  the  institution  led  a  precarious  existence, 
struggling  under  a  heavy  debt.  By  1885,  mort- 
gages to  the  amount  of  §320,000  having  accumu- 
Uiti'il.  the  trustees  abandoned  further  effort,  and 
acquiesc'ed  in  the  sale  of  the  property  under  fore- 
closure proceedings.  The  original  plan  of  the 
institution  contemplated  preparatory  and  col- 
legiate departments,  together  with  a  college  of 
law  and  a  theological  school. 


UMVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  the  leading  edu- 
cational institution  under  control  of  the  State, 
located  at  Urbana  and  adjoining  the  city  of 
Champaign.  The  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1863 
accepted  a  grant  of  480,000  acres  of  land  under 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  making  an 
appropriation  of  public  lands  to  States — 30,000 
acres  for  each  Senator  and  each  Kepresentative  in 
Congress — establishing  colleges  for  teaching  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  classical  and  scientific  studies.  Land- 
scrip  under  this  grant  was  issued  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Governor  Yates,  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  under  the  State  law  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1867,  the  institution  being  located 
tlie  same  year.  Departments  and  courses  of  study 
were  established,  and  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  of 
Michigan,  was  chosen  Eegent  (President). ^The 
landserip  issued  to  Illinois  was  sold  at  an  early 
day  for  wliat  it  wonld  bring  in  open  market, 
except  25,000  acres,  which  was  located  in  Ne- 
braska and  Minnesota.  This  has  recently  been 
sold,  realizing  a  larger  sum  than  was  received 
for  all  the  scrip  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  entire 
sum  thus  secured  for  permanent  endowment  ag- 
gregates §613,026.  The  University  revenues  were 
further  increased  by  donations  from  Congress  to 
each  institution  organized  under  the  Act  of  1862, 
of  §15,000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and,  in  1890,  of 
a  similar  amount  for  instruction — the  latter  to  be 
increased  §1.000  annually  until  it  should  reach 
§25,000.  — A  mechanical  building  was  erected  in 
1871,  and  this  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  America  intended  for  strictly  educa- 
tional purposes.  What  was  called  "the  main 
building"  was  formall}'  opened  in  December, 
1873.  Other  buildings  embrace  a  "Science  Hall," 
opened  in  1892;  anew  "Engineering Hall,"  1894; 
a  fine  Library  Building,  1897.  Eleven  other  prin- 
cipal structutes  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones 
have  been  erected  as  conditions  required.  The 
value  of  property  aggregates  nearly  §2,500,000,  and 
appropriations  from  the  State,  for  all  purposes, 
previous  to  1904,  foot  up  §5,123,517.90.— Since 
1871  the  institution  has  been  open  to  women. 
The  courses  of  study  embrace  agriculture,  chem- 
istry, polytechnics,  military  tactics,  natural  and 
general  sciences,  languages  and  literatm-e,  eco- 
nomics, household  science,  trade  and  commerce. 
The  Graduate  School  dates  from  1891.  In  1890 
the  Cliicago  College  of  Pharmacy  was  connected 
with  the  University:  a  College  of  Law  and  a 
Library  School  were  opened  in  1897,  and  the  same 
year  the  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
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geons  «-as  affiliated  as  the  College  of  Medicine — a 
Scliool  of  Dentistry  being  added  to  the  latter  in 
1901.  In  1885  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History  was  transferred  from  Normal,  111.,  and  an 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  entablished  in 
1888,  from  which  bulletins  are  sent  to  farmers 
throughout  the  State  who  may  desire  them. — The 
first  name  of  the  Institution  was  "Illinois  Indus- 
trial University,"  but,  in  1885,  this  was  changed 
to  "University  of  Illinois."  In  1887  the  Trustees 
(of  whom  there  are  nine)  were  made  elective  by 
popular  vote — three  being  elected  every  tv,-o 
years,  each  holding  office  six  years.  Dr.  Gregory, 
having  resigned  the  office  of  Regent  in  1880,  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  who  had 
been  Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. Dr.  Peabody  resigned  in  1891.  The  duties 
of  Regent  were  then  discharged  by  Prof.  Thomas 
J.  Burrill  until  August,  1894,  when  Dr.  Andrew 
Sloan  Draper,  former  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
installed  as  President,  serving  until  1904. — The 
corps  of  instruction  (1904)  includes  over  100  Pro- 
fessors, 60  Associate  and  Assistant  Professors  and 
200  Instructors  and  Assistants,  besides  special 
lecturers,  demonstrators  and  clerks.  The  num- 
ber of  students  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  as  shown  by  the  following  totals  for  suc- 
cessive years  from  1890-91  to  1903-04,  inclusive: 
519;  583;  714;  748;  810;  852;  1,075;  1,582;  1,824; 
2,234;  2,505;  2,932;  3,289;  3,589.  Of  the  last  num- 
ber, 2,271  were  men  and  718  women.  During 
1903-04  there  were  in  all  departments  at  Urbana, 
2  547  students  (256  being  in  the  Preparatory  Aca- 
demy) ;  and  in  the  three  Professional  Departments 
in  Chicago,  1,042,  of  whom  694  were  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Jledicine,  185  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
and  163  in  the  School  of  Dentistry.  The  Univer- 
sity Library  contains  63,700  volumes  and  14,500 
pamphlets,  not  includiug  5,350  volumes  and 
15  850  pamphlets  in  the  State  Laboratory  of  Nat- 
ural History. — The  University  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous and  attractive  site,  embracing  220  acres 
adjacent  to  the  line  between  Uibana  and  Cham- 
paign, and  near  the  residence  portion  of  the  two 
cities.  The  athletic  field  of  11  acres,  on  which 
stand  the  gymnasium  and  armory,  is  enclosed 
with  an  ornamental  iron  fence.  The  campus, 
otherwi.se,  is  an  open  and  beautiful  park  with 
fine  landscape  effects. 

UNORGANIZED  COUNTIES.  In  addition  to 
the  102  counties  into  which  Illinois  is  divided, 
acts  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
at  different  times,  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion  of  a    number   of   others,    a   few   of   which 


were  subsequently  organized  under  different 
names,  but  the  majority  of  which  were  never 
organized  at  all— the  proposition  for  such  or- 
ganization being  rejected  by  vote  of  the  people 
within  the  proposed  boundaries,  or  allowed  to 
lapse  by  non-action.  These  unorganized  coun- 
ties, with  the  date  of  the  several  acts  authorizing 
them,  .  nd  the  territory  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  include,  were  as  follows:  Allen 
County  (1841)  —  comprising  portions  of  Sanga- 
mon, Morgan  and  Macoupin  Counties ;  Audobon 
(Audubon)  Coimty  (1843) — from  portions  of  Mont- 
gomery, Fayette  and  Shelby ;  Benton  County 
(1843) — from  Morgan,  Greene  and  Macoupin; 
Coffee  County  (1837) — with  substantially  the 
same  territory  now  comprised  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Stark  County,  authorized  two  years 
later;  Dane  County  (1839) — name  changed  to 
Christian  in  1840;  Harrison  County  (1855)— 
from  McLean,  Champaign  and  Vermilion,  com- 
prising territory  since  partially  incorporated 
in  Ford  County;  Holmes  County  (1857) — from 
Champaign  and  Vermilion;  Marquette  County 
(1843),  changed  (1847)  to  Highland— compris- 
ing the  northern  portion  of  Adams,  (this  act 
was  accepted,  with  Columbus  as  the  county- 
seat,  but  organization  finally  vacated) ;  Michi- 
gan County  (1837)— from  a  part  of  Cook;  Milton 
County  (1843) — from  the  south  part  of  Vermil- 
ion; Okaw  County  (1841) — comprising  substan- 
tially the  same  territory  as  Moultrie,  organized 
under  act  of  1843;  Oregon  County  (1851) — from 
parts  of  Sangamon,  Morgan  and  Macoupin  Coun- 
ties, and  covering  substantially  the  same  terri- 
tory as  proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  Allen 
Coimty  ten  years  earUer.  The  last  act  of  this 
character  was  passed  in  1867,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  Lincoln  County  out  o. 
parts  of  Champaign  and  Vermilion,  but  whicu 
failed  for  want  of  an  affirmative  vote. 

UPPER  ALTON,  a  city  of  Madison  County, 
situated  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  about 
1^  miles  northeast  of  Alton— laid  out  in  1816.  It 
has  several  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff 
College  and  the  Western  Military  Academy,  the 
former  founded  about  1831,  and  controlled  by  the 
Baptist  denomination.  Beds  of  excellent  clay  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  and  utilized  in  pottery 
manufacture.      Pop.    (1890),    1,803;  (1900),  2.373. 

UPTON,  George  Putnam,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1834;  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1854,  removed  to  Chicago 
in  1855,  and  began  newspaper  work  on  "The 
Native  American,"  the  following  year  taking 
the  place  of  citj-  editor  of  "The  Evening  Jom'- 
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nal."  In  1862.  Mr.  Upton  became  musical  critic 
on  "The  Chicago  Tribune,"  serving  for  a  time 
also  as  its  war  correspondent  in  the  field,  later 
(about  1881)  taking  a  place  on  the  general  edi- 
torial staff,  which  he  still  retains.  He  is  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 
Mr.  Upton  is  also  a  stockholder  in,  and,  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  "Trib- 
une"' Company.  Besides  numerous  contributions 
to  magazines,  his  works  include:  "Letters  of 
Peregrine  Pickle"'  (1869) ;  "Memories,  a  Story  of 
German  Love,"  translated  from  the  German  of 
Ma.x  MuUer  (1879);  "Woman  in  Music"  (1880); 
"Lives  of  German  Composers"  (3  vols.— 1883-84) ; 
besides  four  volumes  of  standard  operas,  oratorios, 
cantatas,  and  symphonies  (1885-88). 

CBB.4NA,  a  flourishing  city,  the  county-seat 
of  Clnmpnign  Count.v,  on  the  "Big  Four."  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Wiibasli  Railways:  130 
miles  south  of  Chicago  and  31  miles  west  of  Dan- 
ville; in  agricultural  and  coal-mining  region. 
The  mechanical  industries  include  extensive  rail- 
road shops,  manufacture  of  brick,  suspenders  and 
lawn-mowers.  The  Cunningham  Deaconesses' 
Home  and  Orphanage  is  located  here.  The  city 
has  water-works,  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
electric  cardines  (local  and  interurban),  superior 
schools,  nine  churches,  three  banks  and  three 
newspapers  Urbana  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.     Pop.  (1890),  3,511;  (1900),  5,728. 

DSRET,  WilUam  J.,  editor  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Washington  (near  Natchez),  Miss.,  May 
16.  1827;  was  educated  at  Natchez,  and,  before 
reaching  manhood,  came  to  Macon  County,  111., 
where  he  engaged  in  teaching  until  1846,  when 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  C,  Fourth 
Illinois  Volunteers,  for  the  Mexican  War.  In 
1855,  he  joined  with  a  Mr.  Wingate  in  the  estab- 
lishment, at  Decatur,  of  "Tlie  Illinois  State  Chron- 
icle," of  which  he  soon  after  took  sole  charge, 
conducting  the  paper  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  Thirty-fifth  Illinois  Volunteers  and  was 
appointed  Adjutant.  Although  born  and  edu- 
cated in  a  slave  State,  Mr.  Usrey  was  an  earnest 
opponent  of  slavery,  as  proved  by  the  attitude  of 
his  paper  in  opposition  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  endorsers 
of  the  proposition  for  a  conference  of  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  editors  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  agree 
upon  a  line  of  policy  in  opposition  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery-,  and,  when  that  body  met  at 
Decatur,  on  Feb.  22,  1856,  he  served  as  its  Secre- 
tarj-,  thus  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  initial 
steps  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  iiarty  in  Illinois.     (See  Anti-Xebratika 


Editorial  Convention.)  After  returning  from 
the  war  he  resumed  his  place  as  editor  of  "The 
Chronicle,"  but  finally  retired  from  newspaper 
work  in  1871.  He  was  twice  Postmaster  of  the 
city  of  Decatur,  first  previous  to  1850,  and  again 
under  the  administration  of  President  Grant; 
served  also  as  a  member  of  the  City  Council  and 
was  a  member  of  the  local  Post  of  the  G.  A .  R. , 
and  Secretary  of  the  Macon  County  Association 
of  Mexican  War  Veterans.  Died,  at  Decatur, 
Jan.  20,  1894. 

UTIC.4,  (also  called  North  Utica),  a  village  of 
La  Salle    County,   on    the  Illinois   &  Michigan  J 

Canal  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway,  10  miles  west  of  Ottawa,  situated  on  the 
Illinois  River  opposite  "Starved  Rock,"  also 
believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Kaskaskia 
village  found  by  the  French  Explorer,  La  Salle, 
when  he  first  visited  Illinois.  "LTtica  cement"  is 
produced  here;  it  also  has  several  factories  or 
mills,  besides  banks  and  a  weekly  paper.  Popu- 
lation (1880),  767;  (1890),  1,094;  (1900),  1,150. 

VAX  ARNAM,  John,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1820.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  father  at  five  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
live  with  a  farmer,  but  ran  away  in  his  boyhood; 
later,  began  teaching,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  New  York  City,  beginning 
practice  at  Marshall,  Mich.  In  1858  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Walker,  Van  Arnam  &  Dexter,  became  promi- 
nent as  a  criminal  lawyer  and  railroad  attorney, 
being  for  a  time  Solicitor  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quiney  Railroad.  In  1862  he  assisted  in 
organizing  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  and  was  commissioned 
its  Colonel,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  illness.  After  spending  some  time  in 
California,  he  resmned  practice  in  Chicago  in 
1865.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  California, 
dying  at  San  Diego,  in  that  State,  April  6,  1890. 

VAXDALIA,  the  principal  city  and  county-seat 
of  Fayette  County.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kas- 
kaskia River,  30  miles  north  of  Centralia,  62 
miles  south  by  west  of  Decatur,  and  68  miles 
east-northeast  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  an  intersecting 
point  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  St.  Louis, 
Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  Railroads.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  State  from  1820  to  1839,  the  seat  of 
government  being  removeil  to  Springfield,  the 
latter  year,  in  accordance  with  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  passed  at  the  session  of  1837.  It  con- 
tains a  court  house  (old  State  Capitol  building), 
six  churches,  two  banks,  three  weekly  papers,  a 
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graded  school,  flour,  saw  and  paper  mills,  foundry, 
stave  and  heading  mill,  carriage  and  wagon 
and  brick  works.    Pop.  (1890),  3,144;  (1900),  3  665. 

VANDEVEEK,  Horatio  51.,  pioneer  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ind.,  March  1, 
1816;  came  with  his  family  to  Illinois  at  an  early 
age,  settling  on  Clear  Creek,  now  iu  Christian 
County;  taught  school  and  studied  law,  using 
books  borrowed  from  the  late  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart 
of  Springfield ;  was  elected  first  County  Recorder 
of  Christian  County  and,  soon  after,  appointed 
Circuit  Clerk,  filling  both  offices  three  years. 
He  also  held  the  office  of  County  Judge  from  1848 
to  1857;  was  twice  chosen  Representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  (1843  and  1800)  and  once  to  the 
State  Senate  (1863);  in  1846,  enlisted  and  was 
chosen  Captain  of  a  company  for  the  Mexican 
War,  but,  having  been  rejected  on  account  of  the 
quota  being  full,  vras  appointed  Assistant-Quarter- 
master, in  this  capacity  serving  on  the  stall  of 
General  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Among  other  offices  held  by  Mr.  Vandeveer,  were 
those  of  Postmaster  of  Taylorville,  Master  in 
Chancery,  Presidential  Elector  (1848),  Delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  18C3,  and 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  (1870-79).  In  1868 
Judge  Vandeveer  established  the  private  banking 
firm  of  H.  M.  Vandeveer  &  Co.,  at  Taylorville, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  his  sons,  he  continued 
successfully  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Died,  March  13,  1894. 

VAN  HOliXE,  William  C,  Railway  Manager 
and  President,  was  born  in  Will  County,  111., 
February,  1843 ;  began  his  career  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  1856, 
was  attached  to  the  Michigan  Central  and  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railroads  (18.58-73),  later  being 
General  Manager  or  General  Superintendent  of 
various  other  lines  (1873-79).  He  next  served  as 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  but  soon  after  became  General 
r  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  he 
to  construct  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  line  in  1884,  and  its 
President  in  1888.  His  services  have  been  recog- 
nized by  conferring  ujjon  him  the  order  of 
knighthood  by  the  British  Government. 

VASSEUR,  Xoel  C,  pioneer  Indian-trader,  was 
born  of  French  parentage  in  Canada,  Dec.  35, 
1799;  at  the  age  of  17  made  a  trip  with  a  trading 
party  to  the  West,  crossing  Wisconsin  by  way  of 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  the  route  pursued 
by  Joliet  and  Marquette  in  1673 ;  later,  was  associ- 
ated with  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  in  the  servi.ce  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  in  1830  visiting  the 


region  now  embraced  in  Iroquois  County,  where 
he  and  Hubbard  subsequently  established  a  trad- 
ing post  among  the  Pottawatomie  Indians, 
believed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Iroquois.  The  way  of  reaching  their  station 
from  Chicago  was  by  the  Chicago  and  Des 
Plaines  Rivers  to  the  Kankakee,  and  ascending 
the  latter  and  the  Iroquois.  Here  Vassem-  re- 
mained in  trade  until  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  he  served  as 
agent  of  the  Government.  While  in  the  Iroquois 
region  he  married  Watseka,  a  somewhat  famous 
Pottawatomie  woman,  for  whom  the  town  of 
Watseka  was  named,  and  who  had  previously 
been  the  Indian  wife  of  a  fellow-trader.  His 
later  years  were  spent  at  Bourbonnais  Grove,  in 
Kankakee  County,  where  he  died,  Dec.  13,  1879. 

VENICE,  a  city  of  Madison  County,  on  the 
Mississippi  River  opposite  St.  Louis  and  3  miles 
north  of  East  St.  Louis;  is  touched  by  six  trunk 
lines  of  railroad,  and  at  the  eastern  approach  to 
the  new  "Merchants'  Bridge,"  with  its  round- 
house, has  two  ferries  to  St.  Louis,  street  car  line, 
electric  lights,  water-works,  some  manufactures 
and  a  newspaper.     Pop.  (1890),  933;  (1900),  3,450. 

VENICE  &  CAROXDELET  RAILROAD.  (See 
Luuisrille,  EvansvilU-  d-  St.  Louis  (Consolidated) 
Rnilvoad.) 

VERMILION  COUNTY,  an  eastern  county, 
bordering  on  the  Indiana  State  line,  and  drained 
by  the  Vermilion  and  Little  Vermilion  Rivers, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  was  originally 
organized  in  1836.  when  it  extended  north  to 
Lake  Michigan.  Its  present  area  is  936  square 
miles.  The  discovery  of  salt  springs,  in  1819, 
aided  in  attracting  immigration  to  this  region, 
but  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  abandoned 
many  years  ago.  Early  settlers  were  Seymour 
Treat,  James  Butler,  Henry  Johnston,  Harvey 
Lidington,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  and  Daniel  W. 
Beckwith.  James  Butler  and  Achilles  Morgan 
were  the  first  County  Commissioners.  Many 
interesting  fossil  remains  have  been  found, 
among  them  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  (1868). 
Fire  clay  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  two 
coal  seams  cross  the  county.  The  surface  is  level 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Corn  is  the  chief  agricultural 
product,  although  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes 
are  extensively  cultivated.  Stock-raising  and 
wool-growing  are  important  industries.  There 
are  also  several  manufactories,  chiefly  at  Dan- 
ville, which  is  the  county-seat.  Coal  mining 
is  carried  on  extensively,  especially  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Danville.  Population  (1880),  41,588;  (1890), 
49.905;  (1000),  65,635. 
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TERMILION  RIVER,  a  tributary  of  the  Illi- 
nois; rises  in  Ford  and  the  northern  part  of 
McLean  County,  and.  running  northwestward 
through  Livingston  and  the  southern  part  of 
La  Salle  Counties,  enters  the  Illinois  River 
nearly  opposite  the  city  of  La  Salle ;  has  a  length 
of  about  80  miles. 

VERMILION  RIVER,  an  affluent  of  the  Wa- 
bash, formed  by  the  union  of  the  North.  Middle 
and  South  Forks,  which  rise  in  Illinois,  and 
come  together  near  Danv-.lle  in  this  State.  It 
flows  southeastward,  and  enters  the  Wabash  in 
VermiUon  County,  Ind.  The  main  stream  is 
about  28  miles  long.  The  South  Fork,  however, 
which  rises  in  Champaign  County  and  runs  east- 
ward, has  a  length  of  nearly  75  miles.  The 
Little  Vermilion  River  enters  the  Wabash  about 
7  or  8  miles  below  the  Vermilion,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  Big  Vermilion,  by  way  of 
distinction. 

VER.nONT,  a  village  in  Fulton  County,  at 
junction  of  Galesburg  and  St.  Louis  Division  of 
the  Cliicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  24 
miles  noi-tli  of  Beardstown;  has  a  carriage  manu- 
factory flour  and  saw-mills,  brick  and  tile  works, 
electric  light  plant,  besides  two  banks,  four 
churches,  two  graded  schools,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  An  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  here 
to  the  depth  of  2  600  feet      Pop.  (1900),  1,195. 

VERSAILLES,  a  town  of  Brown  County,  on 
the  Wabash  Railway,  48  miles  east  of  Quincy;  is 
in  a  timber  and  agricultural  district ;  has  a  bank 
and  weekly  newspaper.     Population  (1900),  524. 

VIENN.'l,  the  county-seat  of  Johnson  County, 
situated  on  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  branch  of 
the  Clevelanil,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  36  :ailes  nortli-northwest  of  Cairo.  It 
has  a  court  house,  several  churches,  a  graded 
school,  banks  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Population  (1880),  494;  (1890),  828:  (1900),  1,217, 

VIGO,  Francois,  pioneer  and  early  Indian- 
trader,  was  born_at  Mondovi,  Sardinia  (Western 
Italy),  in  1747,  served  as  a  jjrivate  soldier,  first  at 
Havana  and  afterwards  at  New  Orleans.  When 
he  left  the  Spanish  army  lie  came  to  St.  Louis, 
then  the  military  headquarters  of  Sijain  for  Upper 
Louisiana,  where  he  became  a  partner  of  Com- 
mandant de  Leba,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  fur-trade  among  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers.  On  the  occupation  of 
Kaskaskia  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  in  1778, 
he  rendered  valuable  aid  to  tlie  Americans,  turn- 
ing out  supplies  to  feed  Clark's  destitute  soldiers, 
and  accepting  Virginia  Continental  mone)",  at 
par,  in  payment,  incurring  liabilities  in  excess  of 


§20,000.  This,  followed  hj  the  confiscation  policy 
of  the  British  Colonel  Hamilton,  at  Vincennes, 
where  Vigo  had  considerable  property,  reduced 
him  to  extreme  penury.  H.  W.  Beckwith  says 
that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  lived  on  his 
little  homestead  near  Vincennes,  in  gi-eat  poverty 
but  cheerful  to  the  last  He  was  never  recom- 
pensed during  his  life  for  his  sacrifices  in  behalf 
of  the  American  cause,  though  a  tardy  restitution 
was  attempted,  after  his  death,  by  the  United 
States  Government,  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs. 
He  died,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
March  22,  1835. 

VILLA  RIDGE,  a  village  of  Pulaski  County, 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  10  miles  north  of 
Cairo.     Population,  500. 

VINCENNES,  Jean  Baptiste  Bissot,  a  Canadian 
explorer,  born  at  Quebec,  January,  1688,  of  aris- 
tocratic and  wealthy  ancestry.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  Louis  Joliet  —  probably  his 
brother-in-law,  although  some  liistorians  say  that 
he  was  the  latter's  nephew.  He  entered  the 
Canadian  army  as  ensign  in  1701,  and  had  a  long 
and  varied  experience  as  an  Indian  fighter. 
About  1725  he  took  up  his  residence  on  what  is 
now  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  which  is  named  in  his  honor.  Here  he 
erected  an  earth  fort  and  established  a  trading- 
post.  In  1726,  under  orders,  he  co-operated  with 
D'Artaguiette  (then  the  French  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois) in  an  expedition  against  the  Chickasaws. 
The  expedition  resulted  disastrously.  Vincennes 
and  D'Artaguiette  were  captured  and  burned 
at  the  stake,  together  with  Father  Senat  (a 
Jesuit  priest)  and  others  of  the  command. 
(See  also  D'Artaguiette:  French  Governors  of 
lUhwi.-'. ) 

VIRDEN,  a  city  of  Macoupin  County,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroads,  21  miles  south  by  west  from 
Springfield,  and  31  miles  east-southeast  of  Jack- 
sonville. It  has  five  churches,  two  banks,  two 
newspapers,  telephone  service,  electric  lights, 
grain  elevators,  machine  shop,  and  extensive  coal 
mines.  Pop  (1900), 2,280 ;  (school censusl903),3,651. 

VIR(wIM.4,an  incorporated  city,  the  county- 
seat  of  Cass  County,  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  with  the  Spring- 
field Division  of  tlie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad,  15  miles  north  of  Jacksonville, 
and  33  miles  west-northwest  of  Springfield.  It 
lies  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  region. 
There  is  a  flouring  mili  here,  besides  manu- 
factories of  wagons  and  cigars.  The  city  has  two 
National  and    one  State   bank,  five  churches,  a 
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high  school,  and  two  weekl)'  papers.  Pop  (1890), 
1.603;  (1900),  1,600. 

VOCKE,  WilUam,  lawyer,  was  boru  at  Min- 
den,  WestphaUa  (Germany),  in  1839,  the  son  of  a 
Government  Secretary  in  the  Prussian  service. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1856,  and,  after  a  short 
stay  in  New  York,  came  to  Chicago,  where  he 
found  employment  as  a  paper-carrier  for  "The 
Staats-Zeitung,"  meanwhile  giving  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  law.  Later,  he  became  associated 
with  a  real-estate  firm;  on  the  commencement 
of  the  Civil  War,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a 
three-months'  regiment,  and,  finally,  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Illinois  (the  first  Hecker  regi- 
ment), in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Returning  from  the  army,  he  was  employed  as 
city  editor  of  "The  Staats-Zeitung,""  but,  in 
1865,  became  Clerk  of  the  Chicago  Police  Court, 
serving  until  1869.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  on  retirement  from 
office,  began  practice,  but,  in  1870,  was  elected 
Representative  in  the  Twenty-seventh  General 
Assembly,  in  which  he  bore  a  leading  part  in 
framing  "the  burnt  record  act"  made  necessary 
by  the  fire  of  18T1.  He  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having  been, 
for  a  number  of  years,  attorney  for  the  German 
Consulate  at  Chicago,  also  serving,  for  several 
years,  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Mr. 
Vocke  is  a  man  of  high  literary  tastes,  as  shown 
by  his  publication,  in  1869,  of  a  volume  of  poems 
translated  from  the  German,  which  has  been 
highly  commended,  besides  a  legal  work  on 
"The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  Mode  of  Procedure 
in  om-  Federal  and  State  Coui-ts  and  All  Federal 
and  State  Laws  relating  to  Subjects  of  Interest 
to  Aliens,"'  which  has  been  pubhshed  in  the  Ger- 
man Language,  and  is  highly  valued  by  German 
lawyers  and  business  men.  Mr.  "Vocke  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1872  at  Philadelphia,  which  nominated  General 
Grant  for  the  Presidency  a  second  time. 

YOLK,  Leonard  'W'ells,  a  distinguished  IlUnois 
sculptor,  born  at  Wellstown  (afterwards  "Wells), 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1828.  Later,  his  father,  who  was 
a  marble  cutter ,  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and,  at  the  age  of  10,  Leonard  began  work  in  his 
shop.  In  1848  he  came  west  and  began  model- 
ing in  clay  and  drawing  at  St.  Louis,  being  only 
self-taught.  He  married  a  cousin  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  and  the  latter,  in  1855,  aided  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  art  studies  in  Italy.  Two 
years  afterward  he  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he 


modeled  the  first  portrait  bust  ever  made  in  the 
city,  having  for  his  subject  his  first  patron — the 
"Little  Giant."  The  next  year  (1858)  he  made  a 
life-size  marble  statue  of  Douglas.  In  1860  he 
made  a  portrait  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
passed  into  the  possession  of  tlie  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  and  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
of  1871.  In  1868-69,  and  again  in  1871-73,  he 
revisited  Italy  for  purposes  of  study.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  academician  of  the  Chicago  Academy, 
and  was  its  President  for  eight  years.  He  was 
genial,  companionable  and  charitable,  and  always 
ready  to  assist  his  younger  and  less  fortmiate  pro- 
fessional brethren.  His  best  known  works  are  the 
Douglas  Monument,  in  Chicago,  several  soldiers' 
monuments  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  statuary  for  the  Henry  Keep  mausoleum  at 
Watertown.  N.  Y.,  life-size  statues  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  in  the  State  House  at  Springfield, 
and  mmierous  portrait  busts  of  men  eminent 
in  political,  ecclesiastical  and  commercial  life. 
Died,  at  Osceola,  "Wis.,  August  18,  1895. 

TOSS,  Aruo,  journalist,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
born  in  Prussia,  April  16,  1821 ;  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Chicago,  in  1848,  the  same  year  becoming  editor 
of  "The  Staats-Zeitung";  was  elected  City 
Attorney  in  1852,  and  again  m  1853;  in  1861 
became  Major  of  the  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry,  but 
afterwards  assisted  in  organizing  the  Twelfth 
Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  Colonel, 
still  later  serving  with  his  command  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  at  Harper's  Ferry  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  that  place  in  September,  1862,  but 
succeeded  in  cutting  his  way,  with  his  command, 
through  the  rebel  lines,  escaping  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. Compelled  by  ill-health  to  leave  the  serv- 
ice in  1863,  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  "Will  Coiuity, 
but,  in  1869,  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  served 
as  Master  in  Chancery  and  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1876, 
but  declined  a  re-election  in  1878.  Died,  in  Chi- 
cago, March  23,  1888. 

WABASH,  CHESTER  &  WESTERN  RAIL- 
ROAD,  a  railway  running  from  Chester  to  Jlouut 
Vernon,  111. ,  63. 33  miles,  with  a  branch  extend- 
ing from  Chester  to  Menard.  1.5  miles;  total 
mileage,  64.83.  It  is  of  standard  gauge,  and 
almost  entirely  laid  with  60-pound  steel  rails. — 
(History.)  It  was  organized,  Feb.  30,  1878,  as 
successor  to  the  Iron  Moimtain,  Chester  &  East- 
ern Railroad.  During  the  fiscal  year  1893-94  the 
Company  purchased  the  Tamaroa  &  Jlount  Ver- 
non Railroad,  extending  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
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Tamaroa,  22.5  miles.  Capital  stock  (1898),  Sl,- 
250,000;  bonded  indebtedness,  §690,000;  total 
capitalization,  §2,028,573. 

WABASH  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  State ;  area  220  square  miles.  The 
county  was  carved  out  from  Edwards  in  1824, 
and  the  first  court  house  built  at  CenterTille,  in 
Ma.v,  1S2G.  Later,  Jlount  Carmel  was  made  the 
county -seat.  (See  Mount  Carmd.)  The  "Wabash 
River  drains  the  county  on  the  east;  other 
streams  are  the  Bon  Pas,  Coffee  and  Crawfish 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating  with  a  fair 
growth  of  timber.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
raising  of  live-stock  and  the  cultivation  of  cere- 
als. The  wool-crop  is  likewise  valuable.  The 
county  is  crossed  by  the  Louisville,  Evansville  & 
St.  Louis  and  the  Cairo  and  Vinoennes  Division 
of  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railroads.  Population  (1880),  4,945;  (1890), 
11,806;  (1900),  12,.583. 

WABASH  RAILROAD,  an  extensive  railroad 
system  connecting  the  cities  of  Detroit  and 
Toledo,  on  the  east,  with  Kansas  City  and  Coimcil 
Bluffs,  on  the  west,  with  branches  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Quincy  and  Altamont,  111.,  and  to  Keokuk 
and  Des  Jloines,  Iowa.  The  total  mileage  (1898) 
is  1,874.96  miles,  of  which  677.4  miles  are  in  Illi- 
nois— all  of  the  latter  being  the  property  of  the 
company,  besides  176.7  miles  of  yard-tracks,  sid- 
ings and  spurs.  T)ie  company  has  trackage 
privileges  over  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  (6.5 
miles)  between  Elvaston  and  Keokuk  bridge,  and 
over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (21.8 
miles)  between  Camp  Point  and  Quincy. — (His- 
tory.) A  considerable  portion  of  this  road  in 
Illinois  is  constructed  on  the  line  upon  which  the 
Northern  Cross  Railroad  was  projected,  in  the 
"internal  improvement"  scheme  adopted  in  1837, 
and  embraces  the  only  section  of  road  completed 
under  that  scheme — that  between  the  Illinois 
River  and  Springfield.  (1)  The  construction  of 
this  section  was  begun  by  the  State,  May  11, 
1837,  the  first  rail  laid,  jiay  9,  1838,  the  road 
completed  to  Jacksonville,  Jan.  1,  1840,  and  to 
Springfield,  Jlay  13,  1842.  It  was  operated  for  a 
time  by  "mule  power,"  but  the  income  was  in- 
sufficient to  keep  the  line  in  repair  and  it  was 
finally  abandoned.  In  1S47  the  line  was  sold  for 
§21,100  to  N.  H.  Ridgelyand  Thomas  Mather  of 
Springfield,  and  by  them  transferred  tc  New 
York  capitalists,  who  organized  the  Sangamon  & 
Morgan  Railroad  Company,  reconstructed  the 
road  from  Springfield  to  Naples  and  opened  it  for 
business  in  1849.  (2)  In  1853  two  corporations 
were  organized  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  respectively. 


under  the  name  of  the  Toledo  &  Illinois  Railroad 
and  the  Lake  Erie,  Wabash  &  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
which  were  consolidated  as  the  Toledo,  Wabash 
&  Western  Railroad,  June  25,  1856.  In  1858 
these  lines  were  sold  separately  under  foreclo- 
sure, and  finally  reorganized,  under  a  special  char- 
ter granted  by  the  Illinois  Legislature,  under  the 
name  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company. 
(3)  The  Quincy  &  Toledo  Railroad,  extending 
from  Camp  Point  to  the  Illinois  River  opposite 
Meredosia,  was  constructed  in  1858-59,  and  that, 
with  the  Illinois  &  Southern  Iowa  (from  Clay- 
ton to  Keokuk),  was  united,  July  1,  1865,  with 
the  eastern  divisions  extending  to  Toledo,  the 
new  organization  taking  the  name  of  the  main 
line,  (Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western).  (4)  The 
Hannibal  &  Naples  Division  (49.6  miles),  from 
Bluffs  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  was  chartered  in  1863, 
opened  for  business  in  1870  and  leased  to  the 
Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western.  The  latter  defaulted 
on  its  interest  in  1875,  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  and,  in  1877,  was  turned  over  to  a 
new  company  under  the  name  of  the  Wabash 
Railway  Company.  (5)  In  1868  the  company, 
as  it  then  existed,  promoted  and  secured  the  con- 
struction, and  afterwards  acquired  the  owner- 
ship, of  a  line  extending  from  Decatur  to  East  St. 
Louis  (110.5  miles)  under  the  name  of  the  Deca- 
tur &  East  St.  Louis  Raikoad.  (6)  The  Eel  River 
Railroad,  from  Butler  to  Logansport,  Ind.,  was 
acquired  in  1877,  and  afterwards  extended  to 
Detroit  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit,  Butler  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad,  completing  the  connection 
from  Logansport  to  Detroit. — In  November,  1879, 
the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany was  organized,  took  the  property  and  con- 
solidated it  with  certain  lines  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  of  which  tlie  chief  was  the  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  &  Northern.  A  line  had  been  pro- 
jected from  Decatur  to  Chicago  as  early  as  1870, 
but,  not  having  been  constructed  in  1881,  the 
Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  purchased  what  was 
known  as  the  Chicago  «S:  Pf.ducah  Railroad, 
uniting  with  the  main  line  at  Bement,  and  (by 
way  of  the  Decatur  and  St.  Louis  Division)  giv- 
ing a  direct  line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
At  this  time  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  wai 
operating  the  following  additional  leased  lines: 
Pekin,  Lincoln  &  Decatur  (67.2  miles);  Hannibal 
&  Central  Missouri  (70.2  miles);  Lafayette,  Mun- 
cie  &  Bloomington  (36.7  miles),  and  the  Lafayette 
Bloomington  &  Muncie  (80  miles).  A  connection 
between  Chicago  on  the  west  and  Toledo  and 
Detroit  on  the  east  was  established  over  the 
Grand  Trunk  road  in  1882.  but.  in  1890,  the  com- 
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pany  constructed  a  line  from  Montpelier,  Ohio,  to 
Clark,  Ind.  (149.7  miles),  thence  by  track  lease 
to  Chicago  (17.5  miles),  giving  an  independent 
line  between  Chicago  and  Detroit  by  what  is 
known  to  investors  as  the  Detroit  &  Chicago 
Division. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  & 
Pacific  system,  in  1884,  amounted  to  over  3,600 
miles;  but,  in  May  of  that  year,  default  having 
been  made  in  the  payment  of  interest,  the  work 
of  disintegration  began.  The  main  line  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  that  on  the  west  were  sepa- 
rated, the  latter  taking  the  name  of  the  "Wabash 
Western."  The  Eastern  Division  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  so  remaining  until  May, 
1889,  when  the  two  divisions,  having  been 
bought  in  by  a  purchasing  committee,  were 
consolidated  under  the  present  name.  The  total 
earnings  and  income  of  the  road  in  Illinois,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1898,  were  §4,402.631,  and  the 
expenses  §4,836,110.  The  total  capital  invested 
(1898)  was  §139,889,643,  including  capital  stock 
of  §52,000,000  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  §81,- 
534,000. 

WABASH  EIVER,  rises  in  northwestern  Ohio, 
passes  into  Indiana,  and  runs  northwest  to  Hun- 
tington. It  then  flows  nearly  due  west  to  Logans- 
port,  thence  southwest  to  Covington,  finally 
turning  southward  to  Terre  Haute,  a  few  miles 
below  which  it  strikes  the  western  boundary  of 
Indiana.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Illinois 
and  Indiana  (taking  into  account  its  numerous 
windings)  for  some  200  miles.  Below  Vincennes 
it  runs  in  a  south-southwesterly  direction,  and 
enters  the  Ohio  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Indiana,  near  latitude  37°  49'  north.  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  557  miles. 

WABASH  &  MISSISSIPPI  RAILROAD. 
(See  Illinois  Central  Railroad.) 

WABASH,  ST.  LOUIS  &  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
ROAD.     (See  Wabash  Railroad.) 

WABASH  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD.  (See 
Wabash  Railroad.) 

WAIT,  William  Smith,  pioneer,  and  original 
suggestor  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Maine,  March  5,  1789,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place. 
In  his  youth  he  entered  a  book-publishing  house 
in  which  his  father  was  a  partner,  and  was  for  a 
time  associated  with  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper.  Later  the  business  was  conducted  at 
id  extended  over  the  Eastern,  Middle, 
Southern  States,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
extensive  tours  in  the  interest  of  the 
firm.     In    1817    he    made  a    tour  to    the  West, 


reaching  St.  Louis,  and,  early  in  the  following 
year,  visited  Bond  County,  111.,  where  he  made 
his  first  entry  of  land  from  the  Government. 
Returning  to  Boston  a  few  months  later,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  publishing  firm  until 

1820,  when  he  again  came  to  Illinois,   and,    in 

1821,  began  farming  in  Ripley  Township,  Bond 
County.  Returning  East  in  1824.  he  spent  the 
next  ten  years  in  the  employment  of  the  publish- 
ing firm,  with  occasional  visits  to  Illinois.  In 
1835  he  located  permanently  near  Greenville, 
Bond  Coimty,  and  engaged  extensively  in  farm- 
ing and  fruit-raising,  planting  one  of  the  largest 
apple  orchards  in  the  State  at  that  early  day.  In 
1845  he  presided  as  chairman  over  the  National 
Industrial  Convention  in  New  York,  and,  in 
1848,  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the 
National  Reform  Association  for  Vice-President 
on  the  ticket  with  Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York, 
but  declined.  He  was  also  prominent  in  County 
and  State  Agricultural  Societies.  Mr  Wait  has 
been  credited  with  being  one  of  the  first  (if  not 
the  very  first)  to  suggest  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  he  did  as  early 
as  1835;  was  also  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mississippi  &■  Atlantic  Rail- 
road— now  the  "Vandalia  Line" — giving  much 
time  to  the  latter  enterprise  from  1846  for  many 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  lUinois  Bridge  Company. 
Died,  July  17,  1865. 

WALKER,  Cyrns,  pioneer,  lawyer,  born  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  May  14,  1791 ;  was  taken 
while  an  infant  to  Adair  County,  Ky.,  and  came 
to  Macomb,  111.,  in  1833,  being  the  second  lawyer 
to  locate  in  McDonough  County.  He  had  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  successful  advocate,  especially  in 
criminal  cases,  and  practiced  extensively  in  the 
courts  of  Western  Illinois  and  also  in  Iowa.  Died, 
Dec.  1,  1875.  Mr.  Walker  was  uncle  of  the  late 
Pinkney  H.  Walker  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
studied  law  with  him.  He  was  Whig  candidate 
for  Presidential  Elector  for  the  State-at-large  in 
1840. 

WALKER,  James  Barr,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  July  29,  1805;  in  his  youth 
served  as  errand-boy  in  a  country  store  near 
Pittsburg  and  spent  four  years  in  a  printing 
office ;  then  became  clerk  in  the  office  of  Mordecai 
M.  Noah,  in  New  York,  studied  law  and  gradu- 
ated from  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio ;  edited 
various  religious  papers,  including  "The  Watch- 
man of  the  Prairies"  (now  "The  Advance")  of 
Chicago,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago,  and  for  some  time  was  lecturer  on 
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■'Harmony  between  Science  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion" at  Oberlin  College  and  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  author  of  several  volumes, 
one  of  which— 'The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation."  published  anonymously  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe  (1855)— ran 
through  several  editions  and  was  translated  into 
five  different  languages,  including  Hindustanee. 
Died,  at  Wheaton.  111.,  March  6,  1887. 

WALKER,  James  Monroe,  corporation  lawyer 
and  Railway  President,  was  born  at  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  14.  1820.  At  fifteen  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  a  farm  in  Michigan;  was  educated 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1849.  He  then  entered  a  law  office  as  clerk  and 
student,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  t'.ie  next  j'sar. 
and  soon  after  elected  Prosecutin;^  Attorney  of 
Washtenaw  County ;  was  also  local  attorney  for 
the  Michigan  Central  Railway,  for  which,  after 
his  removal  to  Chicago  in  1853,  he  became  Gen- 
eral Solicitor.  Two  years  later  the  firm  of  Sedg- 
wick &  Walker,  which  had  been  organized  in 
Michigan,  became  attorney's  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and,  until  his 
death,  Mr.  "Walker  was  associated  with  this  com 
pan}-,  either  as  General  Solicitor,  General  Counsel 
or  President,  filling  the  latter  position  from  1870 
to  1875.  Mr.  Walker  organized  both  the  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  stock-yards,  and  was  President 
of  these  coi-porations,  as  also  of  the  Wilmington 
Coal  Company,  down  to  the  time  of  his  deatli, 
which  occurred  on  Jan.  22,  1881,  as  a  result  of 
lieart  disease. 

WALKER,  (Rev.)  Jesse,  Methodist  Episcopal 
missionary,  was  born  in  Rockingham  Count}-, 
Va. ,  June  9,  1760;  in  180.)  removed  to  Tennessee, 
became  a  traveling  preacher  in  1802,  and,  in 
180G,  came  to  Illinois  under  the  presiding-elder- 
ship  of  Rev.  William  McKendree  (afterwards 
Bishop),  locating  first  at  Turkey  Hill,  St.  Clair 
County.  In  1807  he  held  a  camp  meeting  near 
Edwardsville — the  first  on  Illinois  soil.  Later, 
he  transferred  his  labors  to  Northern  Illinois; 
was  at  Peoria  in  1824;  at  Ottawa  in  1825,  and 
devoted  much  time  to  missionary  work  among 
the  Pottawatomies,  maintaining  a  school  among 
them  for  a  time.  He  visited  Chicago  in  1826,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  he  was  a  prominent  resident 
there  for  several  years,  occupying  a  log  house, 
which  he  used  as  a  church  and  living-room,  on 
'Wolf  Point"  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  Branches  of  the  Chicago  River.  While 
acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Fox  River  mis- 
sion, his  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Plain- 


field,  in  the  northern  part  of  Will  County.  Died, 
Oct.    5,  1835. 

WALKER,  Pinkney  H.,  lawyer  and  jurist. 
was  born  in  Adair  County,  Ky.,  June  18,  1815. 
His  boyhood  was  chiefly  passed  in  farm  work  and 
as  clerk  in  a  general  store ;  in  1834  he  came  to  Illi- 
nois, settling  at  Rushville,  where  he  worked  in  a 
store  for  four  years.  In  1838  he  removed  to 
Macomb,  where  he  began  attendance  at  an  acad- 
emy and  the  study  of  law-  with  his  uncle,  Cyrus 
Walker,  a  leading  lawyer  of  his  time.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  practicing  at  Macomb 
until  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Rushville.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
Circuit,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  re-elected  in  1855. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1858,  having  been 
appointed,  by  Governor  Bissell.  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Skinner.  Two  months 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  same  position,  and 
re-elected  in  1867  and  "76.  He  presided  as  Chief 
Justice  from  January,  1864,  to  June,  "67,  and 
again  from  June,  1874,  to  June,  "75.  Before  the 
expiration  of  his  last  term  he  died,  Feb.  7,  1885. 

WALL,  George  Willard,  lawyer,  politician  and 
Judge,  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  April  22, 
1839;  brought  to  Perry  County,  111.,  in  infancy, 
and  received  his  preparatory  education  at  McKen. 
dree  College  finally  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1858,  and  from  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1859,  when  he  began 
practice  at  Duquoin,  111.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1862,  and,  from 
1864  to  "68,  served  as  State's  Attorney  for  the 
Third  Judicial  District ;  was  also  a  Delegate  to  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1869-70.  In 
1872  he  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress,  although  running  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  In  1877  be  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
the  Third  Circuit,  and  re-elected  in  "79,  "85  and 
"91,  much  of  the  time  since  1877  being  on  duty 
upon  the  Appellate  bench.  His  home  is  at 
Duquoin. 

WALLACE,  (Rev.)  Peter,  D.D.,  clergyman 
and  soldier;  was  born  in  Mason  County,  Ky., 
April  11  1813;  taken  in  infancy  to  Brown 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  grew  up  on  a  farm  until 
15  years  of  age,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter;  at  the  age  of  20  came  to  Illinois, 
wheie  he  became  a  contractor  and  builder,  fol- 
lowing this  occupation  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  converted  in  1835  at  Springfield,  III,  and, 
some,  years  later,  having  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry,  was  ailmitted  to  the  Illinois  Conference 
as  a  deacon  by  Bishop  E   S.  Janes  in  1855.  and 
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placed  in  charge  of  the  Danville  Circuit.  Two 
years  later  he  was  ordained  bj-  Bishop  Scott,  and, 
in  the  next  few  years,  held  pastorates  at  various 
places  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
State.  From  18G7  to  1874  he  was  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Mattoon  and  Quincy  Districts,  and,  for  six 
years,  held  the  position  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Chaddock  College  at  Quincy,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1881. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War  he  raised  a 
company  in  Sangamon  County,  was  chosen 
its  Captain  and  assigned  to  the  Seventy-third 
Illinois  Volunteers,  known  as  the  "preachers' 
regiment" — all  of  its  officers  being  ministers.  In 
1864  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign  his 
commission.  While  pastor  of  the  church  at  Say- 
brook,  111.,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Post- 
master of  that  place,  which  he  decided  to  accept, 
and  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  active  minis- 
try. On  retirement  from  office,  in  1884,  he 
removed  to  Chicago.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
bj'  Governor  Fifer  the  first  Chaplain  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Home  at  Quincy,  but  retired 
some  four  years  afterward,  when  he  returned  to 
Chicago.  Dr.  Wallace  was  an  eloquent  and 
effective  preacher  and  continued  to  preac^h,  at 
intervals,  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  decease, 
which  occurred  in  Chicago,  Feb.  21,  1897,  in  his 
84th  year.  A  zealous  patriot,  he  frequently 
spoke  very  effectively  upon  the  political  rostrum. 
Originally  a  Whig,  he  became  a  Republican  on 
the  organization  of  that  party,  and  took  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  first  vote  he  ever  cast  was  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  Representative  in  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1834.  He  was  a  Knight  Templar,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Tippecanoe  Club  of  Chicago, 
and,  at  his  death,  Chaplain  of  America  Post,  Xo. 
708.  G.  A.  R. 

WALLACE,  William  Henry  Lamb,  lawyer  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  July  8,  1831 ; 
brought  to  Illinois  in  1833,  his  father  settling 
near  La  Salle  and.  afterwards,  at  Mount  Morris. 
Ogle  County,  where  young  Wallace  attended  the 
Rock  River  Seminary  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1845 ;  in  1846  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fir.st  Illi- 
nois Volunteers  (Col.  John  J.  Hardin's  regiment). 
for  the  Mexican  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Adju- 
tant and  participting  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
(where  his  commander  was  killed),  and  in  other 
engagements.  Returning  to  his  profession  at 
Ottawa,  he  served  as  District  Attorney  (18.")2-56). 
then  became  partner  of  his  father-in-law.  Col. 
T.  Lyle  Dickey,  afterwards  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  April,  1861,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  answer 
the  call  for  troops  by  enlisting,  and  became  Colo- 


nel of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  (three-months' 
men),  afterwards  re-enlisting  for  three  years. 
As  commander  of  a  brigade  he  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  receiving  promotion  as  Brigadier- 
General  for  gallantry.  At  Pittsburg  Landing 
(Shiloh),  as  commander  of  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith's 
Division,  devolving  on  him  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  superior  officer,  he  showed  great 
courage,  but  fell  mortally  wounded,  dying  at 
Charleston,  Tenn. ,  April  10,  1862.  His  career 
promised  great  brilliancy  and  his  loss  was  greatly 
deplored. -Martin  E.  M.  (  Wallace),  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  Sept. 
29,  1829,  came  to  La  Salle  County.  Ill, .  with  his 
father's  family  and  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools  and  at  Rock  River  Seminary ;  studied  law 
at  Ottawa,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856, 
soon  after  locating  in  Chicago.  In  1861  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Fourth  Regiment  Illi- 
nois Cavalry,  of  which  he  became  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  was  complimented,  in  1865,  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  Brigadier-General.  After  the 
war  he  served  as  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue 
(1866-69);  County  Judge  (1869-77);  Prosecuting 
Attorney  (1884);  and,  for  many  years  past,  has 
been  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  tlie  city 
of  Chicago. 

WALNUT,  a  town  of  Bureau  County,  on  the 
Mendota  and  Fulton  branch  of  the  Chicago.  Bvir- 
lington  ct  Quincy  Railroad,  26  miles  west  of 
Mendota;  is  in  a  farming  and  stock-raising  di.s- 
ti'ict ;  has  two  banks  and  two  newspapers.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  605;  (1900),  791. 

WAR  OF  1812.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress,  in  June,  1812,  the  Pottawatomies, 
and  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
Territory  of  Illinois,  strongly  sympathized  with 
the  British.  The  savages  had  been  hostile  and 
restless  for  some  time  previous,  and  blockhouses 
and  family  forts  had  been  erected  at  a  number 
of  points,  especially  in  the  settlements  most 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  savages.  Gov- 
ernor Edwards,  becoming  apprehensive  of  an 
outbreak,  constructed  I'ort  Russell,  a  few  miles 
from  Edwardsville.  Taking  the  field  in  person, 
he  made  this  his  headquarters,  and  collected  a 
force  of  250  mounted  volunteers,,  who  were  later 
reinforced  by  two  companies  of  rangers,  under 
Col.  William  Russell,  numbering  about  100  men. 
An  independent  company  of  twenty-one  spies,  of 
which  John  Reynolds — afterwards  Governor — 
was  a  member,  was  also  formed  and  led  by  Capt. 
Samuel  Judy.  The  Governor  organized  his  little 
army  into  two  regiments  under  Colonels  Rector 
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and  Stephenson,  Colonel  Russell  serving  as 
second  to  the  commander-in-chief,  other  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  being  Secretary  Nathaniel  Pope 
and  Robert  K.  McLaughlin.  On  Oct.  18,  1812, 
Governor  Edwards,  with  his  men,  set  out  for 
Peoria,  where  it  was  expected  that  their  force 
would  meet  that  of  General  Hopkins,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Kentucky  with  a  force  of  2,000 
men.  En  route,  two  Kickapoo  villages  were 
burned,  and  a  number  of  Indians  unnecessarily 
slain  by  Edwards"  party.  Hopkins  had  orders  to 
disperse  the  Indians  on  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
Rivers,  and  destroy  their  villages.  He  deter- 
mined, however,  on  reaching  the  headwaters  of 
the  Vermilion  to  proceed  no  farther.  Governor 
Edwards  reached  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake,  but, 
failing  to  meet  Hopkins,  returned  to  Fort  Russell. 
About  the  same  time  Capt.  Thomas  E.  Craig  led 
a  party,  in  two  boats,  up  the  Illinois  River  to 
Peoria.  His  boats,  as  he  alleged,  having  been 
fired  upon  in  the  night  by  Indians,  who  were  har- 
bored and  protected  by  the  French  citizens  of 
Peoria,  he  burned  the  greater  part  of  the  village, 
and  capturing  the  population,  carried  them  down 
the  river,  putting  them  on  shore,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  just  below  Alton.  Other  desultory 
expeditions  marked  the  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1814.  The  Indians  meanwhile  gaining  courage, 
remote  settlements  were  continually  harassed 
by  marauding  bands.  Later  in  1814,  an  expedi- 
tion, led  by  Major  (afterwards  President)  Zachary 
Taylor,  ascended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Rock 
Island,  where  he  found  a  large  force  of  Indians, 
supported  by  British  regulars  with  artillery. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  so  formida- 
ble a  foe.  Major  Taylor  retreated  down  the  river. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Warsaw  he 
threw  up  fortifications,  which  he  named  Fort 
Edwards,  from  which  point  he  was  subsequently 
compelled  to  retreat.  The  same  year  the  British, 
with  their  Indian  allies,  descended  from  Macki- 
nac, captured  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  burned  Forts 
Madison  and  Johnston,  after  which  they  retired 
to  Cap  au  Gris.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  signed 
Dec.  24,  1814,  closed  the  war,  although  no  formal 
treaties  were  made  with  the  tribes  until  the  year 
following. 

WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  executive  chair,  in  Illinois, 
was  occupied  by  Gov.  Richard  Yates.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  issuance  of  President  Lincoln's 
first  call  for  troops  (April  15,  1861),  the  Governor 
issued  his  proclamation  summoning  the  Legisla- 
ture together  in  special  session  and.  the  same 
day,  issued  a  call  for  "six  regiments  of  militia," 


the  quota  assigned  to  the  State  under  call  of  the 
President.  Public  excitement  was  at  fever  heat, 
and  dormant  patriotism  in  both  sexes  was 
aroused  as  never  before.  Party  lines  were 
broken  down  and.  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions, the  mass  of  the  people  were  actuated  by  a 
common  sentiment  of  patriotism.  On  April  19, 
Governor  Yates  was  instructed,  by  the  Secretary 
of  AVar,  to  take  possession  of  Cairo  as  an  important 
strategic  point.  At  that  time,  the  State  militia 
organizations  were  few  in  number  and  poorly 
equipped,  consisting  chiefly  of  independent  com- 
panies in  the  larger  cities.  The  Governor  acted 
with  great  promptitude,  and,  on  April  21,  seven 
companies,  numbering  595  men,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Richard  K.  Swift  of  Chicago,  were  en  route 
to  Cairo.  The  first  volunteer  compinj'  to  tender 
its  services,  in  response  to  Governor  Yates'  proc- 
lamation, on  April  16,  was  the  Zouave  Grays  of 
Springfield.  Eleven  other  companies  were  ten- 
dered the  same  day,  and,  by  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  fifty. 
Simultaneous!}-  with  these  proceedings,  Chicago 
bankers  tendered  to  the  Governor  a  war  loan  of 
§500,000.  and  those  of  Springfield,  §100,000.  The 
Legislature,  at  its  special  session,  passed  acts  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  militia  law,  and 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  war  fund  of  §2,- 
000,000.  Besides  the  six  regiments  already  called 
for.  the  raising  of  ten  additional  volunteer  regi- 
ments and  one  battery  of  light  artillery  was 
authorized.  The  last  of  the  six  regiments, 
apportioned  to  Illinois  under  the  first  presidential 
call,  was  dispatched  to  Cairo  early  in  May.  The 
six  regiments  were  numbered  the  Seventh  to 
Twelfth,  inclusive — the  earlier  numbers.  First  to 
Sixth,  being  conceded  to  the  six  regiments  wliich 
had  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  regi- 
ments were  commanded,  respectively,  by  Colonels 
Jolm  Cook,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Eleazer  A.  Paine, 
James  D.  Morgan,  William  H.  L.  Wallace,  and 
John  McArthur,  constituting  the  "First  Brigade 
of  Illinois  Volunteers."  Benjamin  M.  Prentiss, 
having  been  chosen  Brigadier-General  on  arrival 
at  Cairo,  assumed  command,  relieving  General 
Swift.  The  quota  imder  the  second  call,  consist- 
ing of  ten  regiments,  was  mustered  into  service 
within  sixty  days,  200  companies  being  tendered 
immediately.  JIany  more  volunteered  than  could 
be  accepted,  and  large  numbers  crossed  to  Mis- 
souri and  enlisted  in  regiments  forming  in  that 
State.  During  June  and  July  the  Secretary  of 
War  authorized  Governor  Yates  to  recruit  twenty- 
two  additional  regiments  (seventeen  infantry  and 
five  cavalry),  which  were  promptly  raised.     On 
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July  22,  the  day  following  the  defeat  of  the  Union 
army  at  Bull  Run,  President  Lincoln  called  for 
500,000  more  volunteers.  Governor  Yates  im- 
mediately responded  with  an  offer  to  the  War 
Department  of  sixteen  more  regiments  (thirteen 
of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry),  and  a  battalion 
of  artillery,  adding,  that  the  State  claimed  it  as 
her  right,  to  do  her  full  share  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  Under  supplemental  author- 
ity, received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
August,  1861,  twelve  additional  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  five  of  cavalry  were  raised,  and,  by  De- 
cember, 1861,  the  State  had  43,000  volunteers  in 
the  field  and  17,000  in  camps  of  instruction. 
Other  calls  were  made  in  Jul}-  and  August,  1802, 
each  for  300,000  men.  Illinois'  quota,  under  both 
calls,  was  over  52,000  men,  no  regard  being  paid 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  had  already  furnished 
16,000  troops  in  excess  of  its  quotas  under  previ- 
ous calls.  Unless  this  number  of  volunteers  was 
raised  by  September  1,  a  draft  would  be  ordered. 
The  tax  was  a  severe  one,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
fall  chiefly  upon  the  prosperous  citizens,  the  float- 
ing population,  the  idle  and  the  extremelj'  poor 
having  already  followed  the  army's  march,  either 
as  soldiers  or  as  camp-followers.  But  recruiting 
was  actively  carried  on,  and.  aided  by  liberal 
bounties  in  many  of  the  counties,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  the  53.000  new  troops  were  secured,  the 
volunteers  coming  largely  from  the  substantial 
classes  —  agricultural,  mercantile,  artisan  and 
professional.  By  the  end  of  December,  fifty  nine 
regiments  and  four  batteries  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  front,  besides  a  considerable  number  to  fill 
up  regiments  already  in  the  field,  which  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  battle,  exposure  and  disease. 
At  this  time,  Illinois  had  an  aggregate  of  over 
135,000  enlisted  men  in  the  field.  The  issue  of 
President  Lincoln's  preUminary  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  in  September,  1863,  was  met  bj'  a 
storm  of  hostile  criticism  from  his  political 
opponents,  who — aided  by  the  absence  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  loyal  population  of  the 
State  in  the  field — were  able  to  carry  the  elec- 
tions of  that  year.  Consequently,  when  the 
Twenty-third  General  Assembly  convened  in 
regular  session  at  Springfield,  on  Jan.  5,  1863,  a 
large  majority  of  that  body  was  not  only  opposed 
to  both  the  National  and  State  administrations, 
but  avowedly  opposed  to  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war  under  the  existing  policy.  The  Leg- 
islature reconvened  in  June,  but  was  prorogued 
by  Governor  Yates  Between  Oct.  1,  1863,  and 
July  1,  1864,  16.000  veterans  re-enlisted  and 
87,000  new  volunteers  were  enrolled;  and,  by  the 


date  last  mentioned,  Illinois  had  furnished  to  the 
Union  army  244,496  men,  being  14. .096  in  ex- 
cess of  the  allotted  quotas,  constituting  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  These  were 
comprised  in  151  regiments  of  infantry,  17  of 
cavalry  and  two  complete  regiments  of  artillery, 
besides  twelve  independent  batteries.  The  total 
losses  of  Illinois  organizations,  during  the  war, 
has  been  reported  at  34,834,  of  which  5,874  were 
killed  in  battle,  4,020  died  from  wounds,  33,786 
frona  disease  and  2, 154  from  other  causes — being 
a  total  of  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  force  of 
the  State  in  the  service.  The  part  which  IlUnois 
played  in  the  contest  was  conspicuous  for  patriot- 
ism, promptness  in  response  to  every  call,  and 
the  bravery  and  efficiency  of  its  troops  in  the 
field — reflecting  honor  upon  the  State  and  its  his- 
tory. Nor  were  its  loyal  citizens — who,  while 
staying  at  home,  furnished  moral  and  material 
support  to  the  men  at  the  front — less  worthy  of 
praise  than  those  who  volunteered.  By  uphold- 
ing the  Government — National  and  State — and 
by  their  zeal  and  energy  in  collecting  and  sending 
forward  immense  quantities  of  supplies— surgical, 
medical  and  other — often  at  no  little  sacrifice, 
they  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
Union  arms.  (See  also  Camp  Douglas;  Camp 
Douglas  Conspiracy;  Secret  Treasonable  Soci- 
eties.) 

WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION  (History  of  Illi- 
nois Regiments).  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
various  military  organizations  mustered  into  the 
service  during  the  Civil  War  (1861-65),  with  the 
terms  of  service  and  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  events  in  the  history  of  each,  while 
in  the  field : 

Seventh  Infantry.  Illinois  having  sent  six 
regiments  to  the  Mexican  War,  by  courtesy  the 
numbering  of  the  regiments  which  took  part  in 
the  war  for  the  Union  began  with  number 
Seven.  A  number  of  regiments  which  responded 
to  the  first  call  of  the  President,  claimed  the  right 
to  be  recognized  as  the  first  regiment  in  the 
field,  but  the  honor  was  finally  accorded  to  that 
organized  at  Springfield  by  Col.  John  Cook,  and 
hence  his  regiment  was  numbered  Seventh.  It 
was  mustered  into  the  service,  April  35,  1861,  and 
remained  at  Mound  City  during  the  three  months' 
service,  the  period  of  its  first  enlistment.  It  was 
subsequently  reorganized  and  mustered  for  the 
three  years'  service,  July  35,  1861,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
Corinth,  Cherokee,  AUatoona  Pass,  Salkahatchie 
Swamp,  Bentonville  and  Columbia.  The  regi- 
ment re-enlisted  as  veterans  at  Pulaski,  Tenn., 
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Dec.  23,  1863;  was  mustered  out  at  Loui.sville, 
July  9,  1865,  and  paid  otf  and  discharged  at 
Springfield,  July  11. 

Eighth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Springfield, 
and  mustered  in  for  three  months'  service,  April 
26,  1861,  Richard  J.  Oglesby  of  Decatur,  being 
apjx)inted  Colonel.  It  remained  at  Cairo  during 
its  term  of  service,  when  it  was  mustered  out. 
July  25,  1861,  it  was  reorganized  and  mustered  in 
for  three  years'  service.  It  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Port  Gibson, 
Thompson  Hill,  Raymond,  Champion  Hill,  Vicks- 
burg,  Brownsville,  and  Spanish  Fort ;  re-enlisted 
as  veterans,  March  24,  1864 ;  was  mustered  out  at 
Baton  Rouge,  May  4,  1866,  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged. May  13.  having  served  five  years. 

Ninth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  the  service 
at  Springfield,  April  26,  1861,  for  the  term  of 
three  months,  under  Col.  Eleazer  A.  Paine.  It 
was  reorganized  at  Cairo,  in  August,  for  three 
years,  being  composed  of  companies  from  St. 
Clair,  Madison,  Montgomery,  Pulaski,  Alexander 
and  Mercer  Counties :  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donel- 
.son,  Shiloh,  Jackson  (Tenn.),  Meed  Creek 
Swamps,  Salem,  Wyatt,  Florence.  Montezuma, 
Athens  and  Grenada.  Tlie  regiment  was  mounted, 
March  15,  1863,  and  .so  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  its  service.  Mustered  out  at  Louis- 
ville. July  9,  186.1 

Tenth  Infantry.  Organized  and  mustered 
into  the  service  for  three  months,  on  April  29, 
1861,  at  Cairo,  and  on  July  29,  1861,  was  mustered 
into  the  service  for  three  years,  with  Col.  James 
D.  Morgan  in  command.  It  was  engaged  at 
Sykeston,  New  Madrid,  Corinth,  Jlissionary 
Ridge.  Buzzard's  Roost,  Resaca,  Rome,  Kenesaw, 
Chattahoochie.  Savannah  and  Bentonville.  Re- 
enlisted  as  veterans,  Jan.  1,  1864,  and  mustered 
out  of  service,  July  4,  1865,  at  Louisville,  and 
received  final  discharge  and  ]iay,  July  11,  1865, 
at  Chicago. 

Eleventh  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field and  mustered  into  service,  April  30,  1861. 
for  three  months.  July  30,  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out,  and  re-enlisted  for  three  years' 
service.  It  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  Corinth,  Tallahatchie,  Vicksburg,  Liver- 
pool Heights,  Yazoo  City,  Spanish  Fort  and 
Fort  Blakely.  W.  H.  L. "  Wallace,  afterwards 
Brigadier-General  and  killed  at  Shiloh,  was  its 
first  Colonel.  Mustered  out  of  service,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  July  14,  1865 ;  paid  off  and  discharged  at 
S()ringfield. 

Twelfth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  service 
f.)r  three  years.  August  1,  1861;  was  engaged  at 


Columbus,  Fort  Donelson.  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Lay's 
Ferry,  Rome  Cross  Roads,  Dallas.  Kenesaw, 
Nickajack  Creek,  Bald  Knob,  Decatur,  Ezra 
Church,  Atlanta,  Allatooua  and  Goldsboro.  On 
Jan.  16,  1864,  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veter- 
ans. John  McArthur  was  its  first  Colonel,  suc- 
ceeded by  Augustus  L.  Clietlain,  both  being 
promoted  to  Brigadier-Generalships.  Mustered 
out  of  service  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  10,  1865, 
and  received  final  pay  and  discharge,  at  Spring- 
field, July  18. 

Thirteenth  Infantry.  One  of  the  regiments 
organized  under  the  act  known  as  the  "Ten  Regi- 
ment Bill" ;  was  mustered  into  service  on  May  24, 
1861,  for  three  years,  at  Dixon,  with  John  B. 
Wyman  as  Colonel;  was  engaged  at  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Rossville  and  Ringgold  Gap. 
Mustered  out  at  Springfield.  June  18,  1864,  hav- 
ing served  three  years  and  two  months. 

Fourteenth  Infantry.  One  of  the  regiments 
raised  under  the  "Ten  Regiment  Bill,"  which 
anticipated  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Government  by  organizing,  equipping  and  dril- 
ling a  regiment  in  each  Congressional  District  in 
the  State  for  thirty  days,  unless  sooner  required 
for  service  by  the  United  States.  It  was  mustered 
in  at  Jacksonville  for  three  years,  May  25,  1861, 
under  command  of  John  M.  Palmer  as  its  first 
Colonel;  was  engaged  at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Meta- 
mora,  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Fort  Beauregard  and 
Meridian ;  con.solidated  with  the  Fifteenth  Infan- 
try, as  a  veteran  battalion  (both  regiments  hav- 
ing enlisted  as  veterans),  on  July  1,  1864.  In 
October,  1864,  the  major  part  of  the  battalion 
was  captured  by  General  Hood  and  sent  to 
Andersonville.  The  remainder  participated  in 
the  "March  to  the  Sea,"  and  through  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Carolinas.  In  the  spring  of  1865  the 
battalion  organization  was  discontinued,  both 
regiments  having  been  filled  up  by  recruits.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  Sept.  16,  1865;  and  arrived  at 
Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  22,  2865,  where  it  received 
final  payment  and  discharge.  The  aggregate 
number  of  men  who  belonged  to  this  organization 
was  1,980,  and  the  aggregate  mustered  out  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  480.  During  its  four  years 
and  four  months  of  service,  tlie  regiment 
marched  4,490  miles,  traveled  by  rail,  2,330  miles, 
and,  by  river,  4,490  miles — making  an  aggregate 
of  11,670  miles. 

Fifteenth  Infantry.  Raised  under  the  "Ten 
Regiment  Act,"  in  the  (then)  First  Congressional 
District;    was  organized  at  Freeport.   ami  mr.s- 
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tered  into  service,  May  34,  1861.  It  was  engaged 
at  Sedalia,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Metamora  Hill, 
Vicksburg,  Fort  Beauregard,  Champion  Hill, 
Allatoona  and  Bentonrille.  In  March.  1861,  the 
regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  and,   in  July, 

1864,  was  consolidated  with  the  Fourteenth  Infan- 
try as  a  Veteran  Battalion.  At  Big  Shanty  and 
Ackworth  a  large  portion  of  the  battalion  was 
captured  by  General  Hood.  At  Raleigh  the 
Veteran  Battalion  was  discontinued  and  the 
Fifteenth  reorganized.     From  July  1,  to  Sept.  1, 

1865,  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  Forts  Leaven- 
worth and  Kearney.  Having  been  mustered  out 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  it  was  sent  to  Springfield 
for  final  payment  and  discharge — having  served 
four  years  and  four  months.  Miles  marched, 
4,299;  miles  by  rail,  2,403,  miles  by  steamer, 
4,310;  men  enlisted  from  date  of  organization, 
1,963;  strength  at  date  of  muster-out,  640. 

Sixteenth  I.nfaxtry.  Organized  and  mus- 
tered into  service  at  Quincy  under  the  "Ten-Regi- 
ment Act,"  May  24,  1861.  The  regiment  was 
engaged  at  New  Madrid,  Tiptonville,  Corinth, 
Buzzards'  Roost,  Resaca,  Rome,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Chattahoochie  River,  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Atlanta,  .Savannah,  Columbia,  Fayetteville, 
Averysboro  and  Bentonville.  In  December, 
1864,  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans;  was 
mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky..  July  8,  1865, 
after  a  term  of  service  of  four  years  and  three 
months,  and,  a  week  later,  arrived  at  Spring- 
field, where  it  received  its  final  pay  and  discharge 
papers. 

Seventeenth   Infantry.     Mustered  into  the 


at  Peoria,  111.,  on  May  24,  1861;  was 
at  Fredericktown  (Mo.),  Greenfield 
(Ark.),  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Hatchie  and  Vicksburg. 
In  May,  1864,  the  term  of  enlistment  having 
expired,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Springfield 
for  pay  and  discharge.  Those  men  and  officers 
who  re-enlisted,  and  those  whose  term  had  not 
expired,  were  consolidated  with  the  Eighth  Infan- 
try, which  was  mustered  out  in  the  spring  of  1866. 
Eighteenth  Inf,a.ntry.  Organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "Ten  Regiment  Bill,"  at  Anna, 
and  mustered  into  the  service  on  May  28,  1861, 
the  term  of  enlistment  being  for  three  years. 
The  regiment  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
McHenry,  and  was  actively  engaged  at  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Corinth.  It  was  mustered 
out  at  Little  Rock,  Dec.  16,  1865,  and  Dec.  31, 
thereafter,  arrived  at  Springfield,  111.,  for  pay- 
ment and  discharge.  The  aggregate  enlistments 
in  the  regiment,  from  its  organization  to  date  of 
discharge  (rank  and  file),  numbered  2.043. 


Nineteenth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  for  three  years,  June  IT, 
1861,  at  Chicago,  embracing  four  companies 
which  had  been  accepted  under  the  call  for  tliree 
months'  men;  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Stone  River  and  in  the  Tullahoma  and  Chatta- 
nooga campaigns;  was  also  engaged  at  Davis' 
Cross  Roads,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge  and 
Resaca.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  July 
9,  1864,  at  Chicago.  Originally  consisting  of 
nearly  1,000  men,  besides  a  large  number  of 
recruits  received  during  the  war,  its  strength  at 
the  final  muster-out  was  less  than  350. 

Twentieth  Infantry  Organized,  May  14. 
1861,  at  Joliet.  and  June  13.  1861,  and  mustered 
into  the  service  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It 
participated  in  the  following  engagements,  bat- 
tles, sieges,  etc. :  Fredericktown  (Mo. ),  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Thompson's  Planta- 
tion, Champion  Hills,  Big  Black  River,  Vicks- 
burg, Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Atlanta.  Aftei 
marching  through  the  Carolinas,  the  regiment- 
was  finally  ordered  to  Louisville,  where  it  was 
mustered  out,  July  16,  1865,  receiving  its  final 
discharge  at  Chicago,  on  July  24. 

Twenty-first  Infantry.  Organized  under 
the  "Ten  Regiment  Bill,"  from  the  (then)  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District,  at  Mattoon,  and 
mustered  into  service  for  three  years,  June  28. 
1861.  Its  first  Colonel  was  U.  S.  Grant,  who  was 
in  command  until  August  7,  when  he  was  com- 
missioned Brigadier-General.  It  was  engaged 
at  Fredericktown  (Mo),  Corinth,  Perry  ville.  Mur- 
freesboro,  Liberty  Gap,  Chickamauga,  Jonesboro. 
Franklin  and  Nashville.  The  regiment  re-enlisted 
as  veterans,  at  Chattanooga,  in  February,  1864. 
From  June,  1864,  to  December,  1865.  it  was  on 
duty  in  Texas.  Mustered  out  at  San  Antonio. 
Dec.  16,  1865,  and  paid  off  and  discharged  at 
Springfield,  Jan.  18,  1866. 

Twenty-second  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Belleville,  and  mustered  into  service,  for  three 
years,  at  Casej ville,  111.,  June  25,  1861;  was 
engaged  at  Belmont,  Charleston  (Mo. ),  Sikestown, 
Tiptonville,  Farmington,  Corinth,  Stone  River, 
Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  New- 
Hope  Church,  and  all  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  except  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  It  was 
mustered  out  at  Springfield,  July  T,  1864.  the  vet- 
erans and  recruits,  whose  term  of  service  had  not 
expired,  being  consolidated  with  the  Forty -second 
Regiment  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Twenty-third  Infantry.  The  organization 
of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry  Volunteers  com- 
menced, at  Chicago,  under  the  popular  name  of 
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the  "Irish  Brigade,"  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  hostilities  at  Sumter.  The  formal 
muster  of  the  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  James  A.  Mulligan,  was  made.  June  15,  1861, 
at  Chicago,  when  it  was  occupying  barracks 
known  as  Kane's  brewery  near  the  river  on 
West  Polk  Street.  It  was  early  ordered  to  North- 
em  Missouri,  and  was  doing  garrison  duty  at 
Lexington,  when,  in  September,  1861,  it  surren- 
dered with  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  to  the  forces 
under  the  rebel  General  Price,  and  was  paroled. 
From  Oct.  8.  1861,  to  June  14,  1862,  it  was  detailed 
to  guard  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas.  Thereafter 
it  participated  in  engagements  in  the  Virginias, 
as  follows;  at  South  Fork,  Greenland  Gap,  Phi- 
lippi,  Hedgeville,  Leetown,  Maryland  Heights, 
Snicker's  Gap,  Kernstown,  Cedar  Creek.  Win- 
chester, Charlestown.  Berryville,  Opequan  Creek, 
Fisher's  Hill,  Harrisonburg,  Hatcher's  Run  and 
Petersburg.  It  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Richmond  and  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  being  present 
at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  January 
and  February,  1864,  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as 
veterans,  at  Greenland  Gap.  W.  Va.  In  August, 
1864,  the  ten  companies  of  the  Regiment,  then 
numbering  44G.  were  consolidated  into  five  com- 
panies and  designated,  "Battalion,  Twenty-third 
Regiment.  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry." 
The  regiment  was  thanked  by  Congress  for  its 
part  at  Lexington,  and  was  authorized  to  inscribe 
Lexington  upon  its  colors.  (See  also  Mulligan, 
James  A.) 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  (known  as  the 
First  Hecker  Regiment).  Organized  at  Chicago, 
with  two  companies — to-wit:  the  Union  Cadets 
and  the  Lincoln  Rifles — from  the  three  months' 
service,  in  June,  1861,  and  mustered  in,  Juh"  8, 
18G1.  It  participated  in  the  battles  of  Perryville, 
JIurfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Resaca.  Kenesaw 
Mountain  and  other  engagements  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Chicago,  August  6,  1864.  A  fraction  of  the  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  recruited  i^i  the  field,  and 
whose  term  of  service  had  not  expired  at  the  date 
of  muster-out.  was  organized  into  one  company 
and  attached  to  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Divi- 
sion, Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  and  mustered  out 
at  Camp  Butler,  August  1,  1865. 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  from 
the  counties  of  Kankakee,  Iroquois,  Ford,  Vermil- 
ion, Douglas,  Coles,  Champaign  and  Edgar,  and 
mustered  into  service  at  St.  Louis.  August  4.  1861. 
It  participated  in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Stone 
River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Moun- 


tain, the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  innumerable  skir- 
mishes; was  mustered  out  at  Springfield,  Sept.  5, 
1864.  During  its  three  years'  service  the  regi- 
ment traveled  4,962  miles,  of  which  3,252  were  on 
foot,  the  remainder  by  steamboat  and  railroad. 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice, consisting  of  seven  companies,  at  Springfield, 
August  31,  1861.  On  Jan.  1,  1864,  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans.  It  was  authorized  by  the 
commanding  General  to  inscribe  upon  its  ban- 
ners "New  Madrid" ;  "Island  No.  10;"  "Farming- 
ton;"  "Siege  of  Corinth;"  "luka;"  "Corinth— 
3d  and  4th,  1862;"  "Resaca;"  "Kenesaw;"  "Ezra 
Church;"  "Atlanta;"  "Jonesboro;"  "Griswold- 
ville;"  "McAllister;"  "Savannah;"  "Columbia," 
and  "Bentonville."  It  was  mustered  out  at 
Louisville,  July  20,  1865,  and  paid  off  and 
discharged,  at  Springfield,  July  28— the  regiment 
having  marched,  during  its  four  years  of  service, 
6,931  miles,  and  fought  twenty -eight  hard  battles, 
besides  innumerable  skirmishes. 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry.  First  organized, 
with  only  seven  companies,  at  Springfield, 
August  10,  1861,  and  organization  completed  by 
the  addition  of  three  more  companies,  at  Cairo, 
on  September  1.  It  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, the  siege  of  Island  No.  10,  and  the  battles 
of  Farmington,  Nashville  Murfreesboro,  Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary  Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge. 
Resaca,  Calhoun,  Adairsville,  Dallas,  Pine  Top 
Mountain  and  Kenesaw  Mountain,  as  well  as  in 
the  investment  of  Atlanta;  was  relieved  from 
duty,  August  25.  1864,  while  at  the  front,  and 
mustered  out  at  Springfield,  September  30.  Its 
veterans,  with  the  recruits  whose  term  of  serv- 
ice had  not  expired,  were  consolidated  with  the 
Ninth  Infantry. 

Twenty-eighth  Infantry.  Composed  of 
companies  from  Pike,  Fulton,  Schuyler,  Mason, 
Scott  and  Menard  Counties;  was  organized  at 
Springfield,  August  15,  1861,  and  mustered  into 
service  for  three  years.  It  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Shiloh  and  Metamora,  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  and  the  battles  of  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
and  Fort  Beauregard,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Spanish  Fort,  Fort  Blakely  and  Mobile.  From 
June,  1864,  to  March,  1866,  it  was  stationed  in 
Texas,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Brownsville,  in 
that  State,  March  15.  1866,  having  served  four 
years  and  seven  months.  It  was  discharged,  at 
Springfield,  May  13,  1866. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice at  Springfield,  August  19,  1861,  and  was 
engaged  at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and  in  the 
sieges  of  Corinth,  Vicksburg  and  Mobile.     Eight 
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companies  were  detailed  for  duty  at  Holly  Springs, 
and  were  there  captured  by  General  Van  Dorn, 
in  December,  1862,  but  were  exchanged,  six 
months  later.  In  January,  1864,  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans,  and,  from  June,  1804,  to 
November,  1865,  was  on  duty  in  Texas.  It  was 
mustered  out  of  service  in  that  State,  Nov.  6, 
1865,  and  received  final  discharge  on  November  28. 

Thirtieth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field, August  38,  1861 ;  was  engaged  at  Belmont, 
Fort  Donelson,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  Medan 
Station,  Raymond,  Champion  Hills,  the  sieges  of 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  Big  Shanty,  Atlanta, 
Savannah,  Pocotaligo,  Orangeburg,  Columbia, 
Cheraw,  and  Fayetteville ;  mustered  out,  July 
17, 1865,  and  received  final  payment  and  discharge 
at  Springfield,  July  27,  1865. 

Thirty-first  Infantry.  Organized  at  Cairo, 
and  there  mustered  into  service  on  Sept.  18, 
1861 ;  was  engaged  at  Belmont,  Fort  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  in  the  two  expeditions  against  Vicks- 
burg, at  Thompson's  Hill,  Ingram  Heights,  Ray- 
mond, Jackson,  Champion  Hill,  Big  Shanty, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta,  Lovejoy  Station  and 
Jonesboro;  also  participated  in  the  "March  to 
the  Sea"  and  took  part  in  the  battles  and  skir- 
mishes at  Columbia,  Cheraw,  Fayetteville  and 
Bentonville.  A  majority  of  the  regiment  re- 
enlisted  as  veterans  in  March,  1864.  It  was 
mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  19,  1865,  and 
finally  discharged  at  Springfield,  July  33. 

Thirty-second  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Springfield  and  mustered  into  service,  Dec.  31, 
1861.  By  special  authority  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, it  originally  consisted  of  ten  companies  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery.  It  was 
engaged  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  in  the  sieges 
of  Corinth  and  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  battles  of 
La  Grange,  Grand  Junction,  Metamora,  Harrison- 
burg, Kenesaw  Mountain,  Nickajack  Creek, 
Allatoona,  Savannah,  Columbia,  Cheraw  and 
Bentonville.  In  January,  1864,  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans,  and,  in  June,  1865,  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Mustered  out 
there,  Sept.  16,  1865,  and  finally  discharged  at 
Springfield. 

Thirty-third  Infantry.  Organized  and  mus- 
tered into  service  at  Springfield  in  September, 
1861:  was  engaged  at  Fredericktown  (Mo.),  Port 
Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  Black  River  Bridge,  the 
assault  and  siege  of  Vicksburg,  siege  of  Jackson, 
Fort  Esperanza,  and  in  the  expedition  against 
Mobile.  The  regiment  veteranized  at  Vicksburg, 
Jan,  1,  1864 ;  was  mustered  out,  at  the  same  point, 
Nov.  24,  1865,  and  finally  discharged  at  Spring- 


field, Dec.  6  and  7,  1865.  The  aggregate  enroll- 
ment of  the  regiment  was  between  1,900  and 
2,000. 

Thirty-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Springfield,  Sept.  7,  1861 ,  was  engaged  at  Shiloh, 
Corinth,  Murfreesboro,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Re- 
saca,  Big  Shanty,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta, 
Jonesboro,  and,  after  participating  in  the  "March 
to  the  Sea"  and  through  the  Carolinas,  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Bentonville.  After  the  surrender 
of  Johnston,  the  regiment  went  with  Sherman's 
Army  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  took  part  in  the 
grand  review.  May  24,  1865;  left  Washington, 
June  12,  and  arrived  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  18, 
where  it  was  mustered  out,  on  July  12 ;  was  dis- 
charged and  paid  at  Chicago,  July  17,  1865. 

Thirty-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  at  De- 
catur on  July  3,  1861,  and  its  services  tendered  to 
the  President,  being  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  as  "Col.  G.  A.  Smith's  Independent  Regi- 
ment of  Illinois  Volunteers,"  on  July  23,  and 
mustered  into  service  at  St.  Louis,  August  12.  It 
was  engaged  at  Pea  Ridge  and  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  also  participated  in  the  battles  of  Perry- 
ville.  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Dallas  and 
Kenesaw.  Its  final  muster-out  took  place  at 
Springfield,  Sept.  27,  1864,  the  regiment  having 
marched  (exclusive  of  railroad  and  steamboat 
transportation)  3,056  miles. 

Thirty-sixth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Camp 
Hammond,  near  Aurora,  111.,  and  mustered  into 
service,  Sept.  23,  1861,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
The  regiment,  at  its  organization,  numbered  965 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  had  two  companies 
of  Cavalry  ("A"  and  "B"),  186  officers  and 
men.  It  was  engaged  at  Leetown,  Pea  Ridge, 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  the  siege 
of  Chattanooga.  Missionary  Ridge,  Rocky  Face 
Ridge,  Resaca,  Adairsville,  New  Hope  Church, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Jones- 
boro, Franklin  and  Nashville.  Mustered  out, 
Oct.  8,  1865,  and  disbanded,  at  Springfield,  Oct. 
27,  having  marched  and  been  transported,  during 
its  term  of  service,  more  than  10,000  miles. 

Thirty-seventh  Infantry.  Familiarly  known 
as  "Fremont  Rifles";  organized  in  August,  1861, 
and  mustered  into  service,  Sept.  18.  The  regi- 
ment was  presented  with  battle-flags  by  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade.  It  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Neosho,  Prairie  Grove  and 
Chalk  Bluffs,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Yazoo  City  and  Morgan's  Bend.  In 
October,  1863,  it  was  ordered  to  the  defense  of  the 
frontier  along  the    Rio    Grande;    re-enlisted    as 
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veterans  in  February,  18G4;  took  part  in  the 
siege  and  storming  of  Fort  Blakely  and  tlie  cap- 
ture of  Mobile;  from  July.  1865,  to  May,  1866, 
was  again  on  duty  in  Texas;  was  mustered  out 
at  Houston,  May  1.").  18G6.  and  finally  discharged 
at  Springfield,  May  31.  having  traveled  .some 
IT.OOO  miles,  of  wliich  nearly  3.300  were  by 
marc-liing. 

Thirty-eighth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Springfield,  in  September,  1801.  The  regiment 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fredericktown, 
Perryville,  Knob  Gap,  Stone  River.  Liberty  Gap, 
Chickamauga.  Pine  Top,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Franklin  and  Nashville; 
re-enlisted  as  veterans  in  February,  1864;  from 
June  to  December,  186.5,  was  on  duty  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas;  was  mustered  out  at  Victoria, 
Te.xas,  Dec.  31,  1865,  and  received  final  discharge 
at  Springfield. 

Thirty-ninth  Infantry.  The  organization  of 
this  Regiment  was  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  Chi- 
cago. General  Thomas  O.  Osborne  was  one  of  its 
contemplated  field  officers,  and  labored  zealously 
to  get  it  accepted  under  the  first  call  for  troops, 
but  did  not  accomplish  his  object.  The  regiment 
had  already  assumed  the  name  of  the  "Yates 
Phalanx"  in  honor  of  Governor  Yates.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  War  Department  on  the  day 
succeeding  the  first  Bull  Run  di.saster  (July  23, 
1861),  and  Austin  Light, of  Chicago,  was  appointed 
Colonel.  Under  his  direction  the  organization  was 
completed,  and  the  regiment  left  Camp  JIather. 
Chicago,  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  13,  1801.  It  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Malvern 
Hill  (the  second),  Morris  Island.  Fort  ^Vagner. 
Drury's  Bluff,  and  in  numerous  engagements 
before  Petersburg  and  Riclimond,  including  the 
capture  of  Fort  Gregg,  and  was  present  at  Lee's 
surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  the  meantime  the 
regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  at  Hilton  Head, 
S.  C,  in  September,  1803.  It  was  mu.stered  out 
at  Norfolk,  Dec.  6,  1865,  and  received  final  dis- 
charge at  Chicago,  December  16. 

Fortieth  Infantry.  Enlisted  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Wayne,  White. 
Wabash,  Jlarion,  Clay  and  Faj-ette.  and  mustered 
into  service  for  three  years  at  Springfield, 
August  10,  1861.  It  was  engaged  at  Shiloh,  in 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  at  Jackson  (Miss.),  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  at  Missionary  Ridge,  New 
Hope  Church,  Black  Jack  Knob,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain. Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Ezra  Chapel.  Gris- 
woldville.  .siege  of  .Savannah,  Columbia  (S.  C), 
anil  Bentonville.     It  re-enlisted,   as  veterans,  at 


Scottsboro,  Ala.,  Jan.  1,  1864,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  Louisville,  July  24,  1865,  receiving  final 
discharge  at  Springfield. 

Forty-first  Infantry".  Organized  at  Decatur 
during  July  and  August,  1861,  and  was  mustered 
into  service,  August  5.  It  was  engaged  at  Fort 
Donelson.  Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  tlie  second 
battle  of  Corintli,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and 
Jackson,  in  the  Red  River  campaign,  at  Guntown, 
Kene.saw  Mountain  and  Allatoona,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  "March  to  the  Sea."  It  re-enlisted, 
as  veterans,  March  17,  1864,  at  Vicksburg,  and 
was  consolidated  with  tlie  Fifty-third  Infantr3", 
Jan.  4,  1865,  forming  Companies  G  and  H. 

Forty-second  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, July  22,  1861 ;  was  engaged  at  Island  No.  10, 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  battles  of  Farmington, 
Columbia  (Tenn.).  was  besieged  at  Nashville, 
engaged  at  Stone  River,  in  the  TuUahoma  cam- 
paign, at  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Rocky 
Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Adairsville,  New  Hope 
Church.  Pine  and  Kenesaw  Mountains,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro.  Lovejoy  Station, 
Spring  Hill,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  It  re- 
enlisted,  as  veterans,  Jan.  1,  1864;  was  stationed 
in  Texas  from  July  to  December,  1865 ;  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Indianola,  in  that  State,  Dec.  16. 
1865,  and  finally  discharged,  at  Springfield,  Jan. 
12.  1866. 

Forty-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field in  September,  1861,  and  mustered  into 
service  on  Oct.  12.  The  regiment  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  in  the 
campaigns  in  West  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Arkan.sas;  was  mustered  out  at  Little  Rock. 
Nov.  30,  1865.  and  returned  to  Springfield  for 
final  pay  and  discharge,  Dec.  14,  1865. 

Forty-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  in  Au- 
gust, 1861.  at  Chicago,  and  mustered  into  service, 
Sept.  13,  1861;  was  engaged  at  Pea  Ridge, 
Perryville,  Stone  River.  Hoover"s  Gap,  Shelby- 
ville,  TuUahoma,  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge.  Buzzard's  Roost.  Rocky  Face  Ridge, 
Adairsville,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Kene- 
saw Mountain,  Gulp's  Farm,  Chattahoochie 
River,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro, 
Franklin  and  Nashville.  The  regiment  re-enlisted 
as  veterans  in  Tennessee,  in  lanuary,  1864. 
From  June  to  September,  1865,  it  was  stationed 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  was  mustered  out  at 
Port  Lavaca,  Sept.  25.  1865,  and  received  final 
discharge,  at  Springfield,  three  weeks  later. 

Forty-fifth  Infantry.  Originally  called 
the  "Washburne  Lead  Mine  Regiment";  was 
organized  at  Galena.  July  23,  1861.  and  mustered 
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into  service  at  Chicago,  Dec.  25,  1861.  It  was 
engaged  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  battle  of  Jledan,  the  campaign  against 
Vicksburg,  the  Meridian  raid,  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, the  "March  to  the  Sea,"  and  the  advance 
through  the  Carolinas.  The  regiment  veteran- 
ized in  January,  1864;  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  13,  18G5,  and  arrived 
in  Chicago,  July  15,  1865,  for  final  pay  and  dis- 
charge. Distance  marched  in  four  years,  1,750 
miles. 

Forty-sixth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field, Dec.  28,  1861 ;  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donel- 
son, Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  battle  of 
Metamora,  siege  of  Vicksburg  (where  five  com- 
panies of  the  regiment  were  captured),  in  the 
reduction  of  Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakeley, 
and  the  capture  of  Mobile.  It  was  mustered  in 
as  a  veteran  regiment,  Jan.  4,  1864.     From  May, 

1865,  to  January,  1866,  it  was  on  duty  in  Louisi- 
ana ;  was  mustered  out  at  Baton  Rouge,  Jan.  20, 

1866,  and,  on  Feb.  1,  1866.  finally  paid  and  dis- 
charged at  Springfield. 

Forty'-seventh  Infantry.  Organized  and 
mustered  into  service  at  Peoria,  111.,  on  August 
16,  1861.  Tlie  regiment  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10; 
also  participated  in  the  battles  of  Farmington, 
luka,  the  second  battle  of  Corinth,  tlie  capture 
of  Jackson,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  Red 
River  expedition  and  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
and  in  the  struggle  at  Lake  Chicot.  It  was 
ordered  to  Chicago  to  assist  in  quelling  an  antici- 
pated riot,  in  1864,  but,  returning  to  the  front, 
took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Spanish  Fort  and 
the  capture  of  Jlobile;  was  mustered  out,  Jan. 
21,  1866,  at  Selma,  Ala.,  and  ordered  to  Spring- 
field, where  it  received  final  pay  and  discharge. 
Those  members  of  the  regiment  who  did  not  re-en- 
list as  veterans  were  mustered  out,  Oct.  11, 1864. 

Forty'-eighth  Infantry-.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field, September,  1861,  and  participated  in  battles 
and  sieges  as  follows;  Fort  Henry  and  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth  (siege  of),  Vicksburg 
(first  expedition  against).  Missionary  Ridge,  as 
well  as  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  "March 
to  the  Sea."  The  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veter- 
ans, at  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  Jan.  1.  1864;  was  mus- 
tered out,  August  15,  1865,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  ordered  to  Springfield  for  final  discharge, 
arriving,  August  21,  1865.  The  distance  marched 
was  3,000  miles;  moved  by  water,  5,000;  by  rail- 
road, 3,450~total,  11.4.50. 

Forty-ninth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field,  111..    Dec.   31,    1861;    was  engaged  at  Fort 


Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Little  Rock ;  took  part  in 
the  campaign  against  Meridian  and  in  the  Red 
River  expedition,  being  in  the  battle  of  Pleasant 
Hill,  Jan.  15,  1864;  three-fourths  of  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  and  were  mustered  in  as  veterans, 
returning  to  Illinois  on  furlough.  The  non- 
veterans  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Tupelo.  The 
regiment  participated  in  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
and  was  mustered  out,  Sept.  9,  1865.  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  and  arrived  at  Springfield,  Sept,  15,  1865, 
for  final  payment  and  discharge. 

Fiftieth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Quincy,  in 
August,  1861,  and  mustered  into  service,  Sept.  13, 
1861 ;  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donelson,  Sliiloh,  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  the  second  battle  of  Corinth, 
Allatoona  and  Bentouville,  besides  many  minor 
engagements.  The  regiment  was  mounted.  Nov. 
17,  1863;  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  Jan.  1,  1864.  was 
mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  13,  1865,  and 
reached  Springfield,  the  following  day,  for  final 
pay  and  discharge. 

Fifty-first  Infantry-.  Orgaiiized  at  Chi- 
cago, Dec.  24,  1861 ;  was  engaged  at  New  Madrid, 
Island  No.  10,  Farmington,  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jones- 
boro.  Spring  Hill,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  in  as  veterans,  Feb.  16, 
1864;  from  July  to  September,  1865,  was  on  duty 
in  Texas,  and  mustered  out,  Sept.  25,  1865,  at 
Camp  Irwin,  Texas,  arriving  at  Springfield,  111., 
Oct.  15,  1865,  for  final  payment  and  discharge. 

Fifty-second  Infantry-.  Organized  at  Ge- 
neva in  November,  1861,  and  mustered  into  serv- 
ice, Nov.  19.  The  regiment  participated  in  the 
following  battles,  sieges  and  expeditions ;  Shiloh, 
Corinth  (siege  and  second  battle  of),  luka.  Town 
Creek,  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Resaca,  Lay's  Ferry, 
Rome  Cross  Roads,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Nickajack  Creek.  Decatur,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro 
and  Bentonville.  It  veteranized,  Jan.  9,  1864; 
was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  4,  1865, 
and  received  final  payment  and  discharge  at 
Springfield,  July  12. 

Fifty-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Ottawa 
in  the  winter  of  1861-62,  and  ordered  to  Chicago, 
Feb.  27,  1862,  to  complete  its  organization.  It 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  was  engaged 
at  Davis"  Bridge,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  in  the 
Meridian  campaign,  at  Jackson,  the  siege  of 
Atlanta,  the  "March  to  the  Sea."  the  capture  of 
Savannah  and  the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas, 
including  the  battle  of  Bentonville.  The  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Loui.sville, 
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July  22.  1865,  and  received  final  discharge,  at 
Chicago,  July  28.  It  marched  2,8.5.5  miles,  and 
was  transported  bj'  boat  and  cars,  4,108  miles. 
Over  1,800  officers  and  men  belonged  to  the  regi- 
ment during  its  term  of  service. 

Fifty-fourth  Inf.\ntry.  Organized  at  Anna, 
in  November,  1861,  as  a  part  of  the  "Kentucky 
Brigade,"  and  was  mustered  into  service,  Feb. 
18,  1862.  No  complete  history  of  the  regiment 
can  be  given,  owing  to  the  loss  of  its  official 
records.  It  served  mainly  in  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  always  effect- 
ively. Three-fourths  of  the  men  re-enlisted  as 
veterans,  in  January,  1864.  Six  companies  were 
captured  by  the  rebel  General  Shelby,  in  August, 
1864,  and  were  exchanged,  the  following  De- 
cember. The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at 
Little  Rock,  Oct.  1.5,  186.5;  arrived  at  Springfield, 
Oct.  26,  and  was  discharged.  During  its  organi- 
zation, the  regiment  had  1,342  enlisted  men  and 
71  commissioned  officers. 

Fifty-fifth  Infantry'.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, and  mustered  into  service,  Oct.  31,  1801. 
The  regiment  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
"Douglas  Brigade,"  being  chiefly  recruited  from 
the  young  farmers  of  Fulton,  McDonough, 
Grundy,  La  Salle,  De  Kalb,  Kane  and  Winnebago 
Counties.  It  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh 
and  Corinth,  and  in  the  Tallahatchie  campaign; 
in  the  battles  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas 
Post,  around  Vicksburg,  and  at  Missionary  Ridge ; 
was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  notably  in  the 
battles  of  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Jonesboro.  In 
all,  it  was  engaged  in  thirty-one  battles,  and  was 
128  days  under  lire.  The  total  mileage  traveled 
amounted  to  11,96.5,  of  which  3,240  miles  were 
actually  marched.  Re-enlisted  as  veterans,  while 
at  Larkinsville,  Tenn.,was  mustered  out  at  Little 
Rock,  August  14,  180.5,  receiving  final  discharge 
at  Chicago,  the  same  month. 

Fifty'-sixth  Infantry-.  Organized  with  com- 
panies principally  enlisted  from  the  counties  of 
Massac,  Pope,  Gallatin.  Saline,  "White,  Hamilton, 
Franklin  and  Wayne,  and  mustered  in  at  Camp 
Mather,  near  Sliawneetown.  The  regiment  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege,  and  second  battle,  of 
Corinth,  the  Yazoo  expedition,  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg — being  engaged  at  Champion  Hills, 
and  in  numerous  assaults ;  also  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  Resaca,  and  in 
the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  including  the 
battle  of  Bentonville.  Some  200  members  of  the 
regiment  perished  in  a  wreck  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
March  31,  1803.  It  was  mustered  out  in  Arkan- 
sas. August  12.  180.5. 


Fifty-seventh  Infantry.  Mustered  mto  serv- 
ice, Dec.  20,  1861,  at  Chicago;  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  and  the  second  battle  at  that  point;  was 
also  engaged  at  Resaca,  Rome  Cross  Roads  and 
AUatoona;  participated  in  the  investment  and 
capture  of  Savannah,  and  the  campaign  through 
the  Carolinas,  including  the  battle  of  Benton- 
ville. It  was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  7, 
1865,  and  received  final  discharge  at  Chicago, 
July  14. 

FiFTY'-EiGHTH  INFANTRY.  Recruited  at  Chi- 
cago, Feb.  11,  1862;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  a  large  number  of  the 
regiment  being  captured  during  the  latter  engage- 
ment, but  subsequenth'  exchanged.  It  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  the  battle  of  luka, 
after  which  detachments  were  sent  to  Springfield 
for  recruiting  and  for  guarding  prisoners. 
Returning  to  the  front,  the  regiment  was  engaged 
in  the  capture  of  Meridian,  the  Red  River  cam- 
paign, the  taking  of  Fort  de  Russey,  and  in  many 
minor  battles  in  Louisiana.  It  was  mustered  out 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  1,  1866,  and  ordered 
to  Springfield   for  final  payment  and  discharge. 

FlFTY'-NlNTH  INFANTRY.  Originally  known  as 
the  Ninth  Missouri  Infantry,  although  wholly 
recruited  in  Illinois.  It  was  organized  at  St. 
Louis,  Sept.  18,  1861,  the  name  being  changed  to 
the  Fifty -ninth  Illinois,  Feb.  12,  1862,  by  order  of 
tlie  War  Department.  It  was  engaged  at  Pea 
Ridge,  formed  part  of  the  reserve  at  Farmington, 
took  part  at  Perryville,  Nolansville,  Knob  Gap 
and  Murfreesboro,  in  the  TuUahoma  campaign 
and  the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  in  the  battles  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  Adairsville,  Kingston, 
Dallas,  Ackworth,  Pine  Top,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Smyrna,  Atlanta,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin  and 
Nashville.  Having  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Texas,  in  June,  1865, 
where  it  was  mustered  out,  December,  1865, 
receiving  its  final  discharge  at  Spfingfield. 

Sixtieth  Infantry'.  Organized  at  Anna,  111., 
Feb.  IT,  1802;  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth 
and  was  besieged  at  Nashville.  The  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans  while  at  the  front,  in 
January,  1864;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Buzzard's  Roost,  Ringgold,  Dalton.  Resaca, 
R<3me.  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Nickajack,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta, 
Jonesboro,  Averysboro  and  Bentonville;  was 
mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  31,  1865,  and 
received  final  discharge  at  Springfield. 

Sixty-first  Infantry.  Organized  at  Carroll- 
ton.   111.,   three    full  companies   being   mustered 
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in,  Feb.  5,  1863.  On  February  21,  the  regiment, 
being  still  incomplete,  moved  to  Benton  Bar- 
racks. Mo. ,  where  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits 
joined  to  make  nine  full  companies.  The  regiment 
was  engaged  at  Shiloh  and  Bolivar,  took  part 
in  the  Yazoo  expedition,  and  re-enlisted  as  veter- 
ans early  in  1864.  Later,  it  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Wilkinson's  Pike  (near  Murfreesboro),  and 
other  engagements  near  that  point ;  was  mustered 
out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  8,  ISe."),  and  paid 
off  and  discharged  at  Springfield,  Septem- 
ber 27. 

Sixty-second  Infantry.  Organized  at  Anna, 
111.,  April  10,  1863;  after  being  engaged  in  several 
skirmishes,  the  regiment  sustained  a  loss  of  170 
men,  who  were  captured  and  paroled  at  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  by  the  rebel  General  Van  Dorn, 
where  the  regimental  records  were  destroyed. 
The  regiment  took  part  in  forcing  the  evacuation 
of  Little  Rock ;  re-enlisted,  as  veterans,  Jan.  9, 
1864 ;  was  mustered  out  at  Little  Rock,  March  6, 
1866,  and  ordered  to  Springfield  for  final  payment 
and  discharge. 

Sixty-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Anna, 
in  December,  1861,  and  mustered  into  service, 
April  10,  1862.  It  participated  in  the  first  invest- 
ment of  Vicksburg,  the  capture  of  Richmond 
Hill,  La.,  and  in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
On  Jan.  1,  1864,  273  men  re-enlisted  as  veterans. 
It  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Savannah  and  in 
Sherman's  march  through  the  Carolinas,  partici- 
pating in  its  important  battles  and  skirmishes; 
was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  13,  1865, 
reaching  Springfield,  July  16.  The  total  distance 
traveled  was  6,453  miles,  of  which  2,350  was  on 
the  march. 

Sixty-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field, December,  1861,  as  the  "First  Battalion  of 
Yates  Sharp  Shooters."  The  last  company  was 
mustered  in,  Dec.  31,  1861.  The  regiment  was 
engaged  at  New  Madrid,  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
Chambers'  Creek,  the  second  battle  of  Corinth, 
Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Decatur,  the 
siege  of  Atlanta,  the  investment  of  Savannah  and 
the  battle  of  Bentonville ;  re-enlisted  as  veterans, 
in  January,  1864;  was  mustered  out  at  Louisville, 
July  11,  1865,  and  finally  discharged,  at  Chicago, 
July  18. 

Sixty-fifth  Infantry.  Originally  known  as 
the  "Scotch  Regiment";  was  organized  at  Chi- 
cago, and  mustered  in.  May  1,  1863.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  paroled  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  ordered 
to  Chicago;  was  exchanged  in  April,  1863;  took 
part  in  Burnside's  defense  of  Knoxville;  re-en- 
listed as  veterans  in  March,  1864,  and  participated 


in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  "March  to  the 
Sea."  It  was  engaged  in  battles  at  Columbia 
(Tenn.),  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  later  near 
Federal  Point  and  Smithtown,  N.  C,  being  mus- 
tered out,  July  13,  1865,  and  receiving  final  pay- 
ment and  discharge  at  Chicago,  July  26,  1865. 

Sixty-sixth  Inf.4.ntry.  Organized  at  Benton 
Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  September 
and  October,  1861— being  designed  as  a  regiment 
of  "Western  Sharp  Shooters"  from  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  It  was  mustered  in,  Nov.  23,  1861,  was 
engaged  at  Mount  Zion  (Mo.),  Fort  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  luka,  the  second 
battle  of  Corinth,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the 
"JIarch  to  the  Sea"  and  the  campaign  through 
the  Carolinas.  The  regiment  was  variously 
known  as  the  Fourteenth  Missouri  Volunteers, 
Birge's  Western  Sharpshooters,  and  the  Sixty- 
sixth  I'linois  Infantry.  The  latter  (and  final) 
name  was  conferred  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Nov.  20,  1862.  It  re-enlisted  (for  the  veteran 
service),  in  December,  1863,  was  mustered  out  at 
Camp  Logan,  Ky.,  July  7,  1865,  and  paid  off  and 
discharged  at  Springfield,  July  15. 

Sixty-seventh  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, June  13,  1863,  for  three  months"  service,  in 
response  to  an  urgent  call  for  the  defense  of 
Washington.  The  Sixty -seventh,  by  doing  guard 
duty  at  the  camps  at  Chicago  and  Springfield, 
relieved  the  veterans,  who  were  sent  to  the  front. 

Sixty-eighth  Infantry.  Enlisted  in  response 
to  a  call  made  by  the  Governor,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862,  for  State  troops  to  serve  for  three 
months  as  State  Militia,  and  was  mustered  iu 
early  in  June,  1862.  It  was  afterwards  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  as  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, by  petition  of  the  men,  and  received 
marching  orders,  July  5,  1862 ;  mustered  out,  at 
Springfield,  Sept.  36,  1863 — many  of  the  men  re- 
enlisting  in  other  regiments. 

Sixty-ninth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago,  and  mustered  into  service  for 
three  months,  June  14,  1862.  It  remained  on 
duty  at  Camp  Douglas,  guarding  the  camp  and 
rebel  prisoners. 

Seventieth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Camp 
Butler,  near  Springfield,  and  mustered  in,  July  4, 
1863.  It  remained  at  Camp  Butler  doing  guard 
duty.     Its  term  of  service  was  three  months. 

Seventy-first  Infantry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice, July  26,  1863,  at  Chicago,  for  three  months. 
Its  service  was  confined  to  garrison  duty  iu  Illi- 
nois and  Kentucky,  being  mustered  out  at  Chi- 
cago, Oct.  29,  1862. 
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Seventy-second  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, as  the  First  Regiment  of  tlie  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  and  mustered  iiilo  t-ervice  for  three 
years,  August  23,  1862.  It  was  engaged  at  Cham- 
[lion  Hill,  Vick.sburg.  Natchez,  Franklin,  Nash- 
ville, Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely;  mu.stered 
out  of  service,  at  Vicksburg.  Augu.st  6,  1865,  and 
discharged  at  Chicago. 

Seventy-third  Infantry'.  Recruited  from 
the  counties  of  Adams,  Champaign,  Christian, 
Hancock,  Jackson,  Logan,  Piatt,  Pike,  Sanga- 
mon, Tazewell  and  Vermilion,  and  mustered  into 
service  at  Springfield,  August  21,  1862,  900  strong. 
It  participated  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River, 
Perryville,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Adairsville,  Burnt  Hickory,  Pine  and 
Lost  Moimtains,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Spring  Hill,  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville ;  was  mastered  out  at  Nashville. 
.Tune  12,  1865,  and,  a  few  days  later,  vent  to 
Springfield  to  receive  pay  and  final  discharge. 

Seveniy-focrth  Infantry'.  Organized  at 
Rockford,  in  August,  1862,  and  mustered  into 
service  September  4.  It  was  recruited  from  Win- 
nebago, Ogle  and  Stephenson  Counties.  This  regi- 
ment was  engaged  at  Perryville,  Murfreesboro 
and  Nolansville,  took  part  in  the  Tullahoma 
(Campaign,  and  the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Adairsville  Dallas,  Kenesaw  ^Mountain, 
Tunnel  Hill,  and  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  the  siege  of 
.\tlanta.  and  the  battles  of  Spring  Hill,  Franklin 
and  Nashville.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville. 
June  10.  1865,  with  843  officers  and  men.  the 
aggregate  number  enrolled  having  been  1,001. 

Se\t:nty-fifth  Inf.yntry.  Organized  at 
Di.xon  and  mustered  into  service.  Sept.  2,  1862. 
The  regiment  participated  in  the  liattlesof  Perry- 
ville, Nolansville,  Stone  River,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Dalton,  Resaca,  Marietta. Kenesaw,  Franklin  and 
Nashville;  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville,  June 
12,  1865,  and  finally  discharged  at  Chicago,  July 
1,  following. 

Seventy-sixth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Kan- 
kakee, III,  in  August,  1862,  and  mustered  into  the 
service,  August  22,  1862;  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  the  engagement  at  Jackson,  the  cam- 
paign against  Meridian,  the  expedition  to  Yazoo 
City,  and  the  capture  of  Mobile,  was  ordered  to 
Texas  in  June,  1865.  and  mustered  out  at  Gah-es- 
ton,  July  22,  1865,  being  paid  off  and  disbanded 
at  Chicago,  August  4,  1865— having  traveled 
10.000  miles. 

Seventy-sevfntr  Tn-fantry.  Organized  and 
mustered  into  service.  Sept.  3,  1862.  at  Peoria; 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chickasaw  Bayou, 


Arkansas  Post,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  (including 
the  battle  of  Champion  Hills),  the  capture  of 
Jackson,  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  Pleasant  Hill :  the 
reduction  of  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  and  the 
capture  of  Spanish  Fort,  Fort  Blakely  and  Mobile. 
It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Mobile,  July 
10,  1865,  and  ordered  to  Springfield  for  final  pay- 
ment and  di.seharge.  where  it  arrived,  July  22, 1865, 
having  participated  in  sixteen  battles  and  sieges. 

Seventy-eighth  Infantry'.  Organized  at 
Quincy,  and  mustered  into  service,  Sept.  1,  1862; 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Resaca,  Rome, 
New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Averysboro  and 
Bentonville;  was  mustered  out,  June  7,  1865,  and 
sent  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged, June  12,  1865. 

Se^-enty-ninth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Mat- 
toon,  in  August,  1862,  and  mustered  into  service, 
August  28,  1862;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Stone  River,  Liberty  Gap,  Chickamauga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge  Resaca,  Kene- 
saw Mountain,  Dallas,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta, 
Jonesboro,  Lovejoy,  Franklin  and  Nashville;  was 
mustered  out.  June  12,  1865;  arrived  at  Camp 
Butler.  June  15,  and,  on  June  23,  received  final 
pay  and  discharge. 

Eightieth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Centralia, 
III,  in  August,  1862,  and  mustered  into  service, 
August  25,  1862.  It  was  engaged  at  Perryville, 
Dug's  Gap,  Sand  Mountain  and  Blunt's  Farm, 
surrendering  to  Forrest  at  the  latter  point.  After 
being  exchanged,  it  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Wauhatchie,  Missionary  Ridge,  Dalton,  Resaca, 
Adairsville,  Cassville,  Dallas,  Pine  Mountain, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Marietta,  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy  Station  and  Nash- 
ville. The  regiment  traveled  6,000  miles  and 
participated  in  more  than  twenty  engagements. 
It  was  mustered  out  of  service,  June  10,  1865,  and 
proceeded  to  Camp  Butler  for  final  pay  and 
discharge. 

Eighty-first  Infantry.  Recruited  from  the 
counties  of  Perry,  Franklin,  Williamson,  .Jack- 
son, Union,  Pulaski  and  Alexander,  and  mustered 
into  service  at  Anna.  August  26,  1862.  It  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson.  Raymond, 
Jackson,  Champion  Hill,  Black  River  Bridge,  and 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg.  Later, 
the  regiment  was  engaged  at  Fort  de  Russey, 
Ale.xandria,  Guntown  and  Nashville,  besides 
assisting  in  the  investment  of  Mobile.  It  was 
mustered  out  at  Chicago.  August  5.  1864. 
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Eighty-second  Infantry.  Sometimes  called 
the  "Second  Hecker  Regiment,"  in  honor  of  Col- 
onel Frederick  Hecker,  its  first  Colonel,  and  for 
merly  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Illinois 
Infantry — being  chiefly  composed  of  German 
members  of  Chicago.  It  was  organized  at  Spring- 
field, Sept,  26,  1863,  and  mustered  into  service, 
Oct.  33,  1862;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie,  Or- 
chard Knob,  Missionary  Ridge.  Resaca,  New 
Hope  Church,  Dallas,  Marietta.  Pine  Mountain, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta  and  Bentonville ;  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  June  9,  I860,  and 
returned  to  Chicago,  June  16 — having  marched, 
during  its  time  of  service,  2,503  miles. 

Eighty-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Mon- 
mouth in  August,  1863,  and  mustered  into  serv- 
ice, August  21.  It  participated  in  repelling  the 
rebel  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  and  in  numerous 
hard  fought  skirmishes  in  Tennessee,  but  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  performance  of  heavy 
guard  duty  and  in  protecting  lines  of  communi- 
cation. The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Nash- 
ville, June  36,  186-5,  and  finally  paid  off  and 
discharged  at  Chicago,  July  4.  following. 

Eighty-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Quincy,  in  August,  1863,  and  mustered  into  serv- 
ice, Sept.  1,  1863,  with  939  men  and  oflScers.  The 
regiment  was  authorized  to  inscribe  upon  its 
battle-flag  the  names  of  Perryville.  Stone  River, 
Woodbury,  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Ringgold.  Dalton,  Buzzard's 
Roost,  Resaca,  Burnt  Hickory,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Smyrna,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy  Sta- 
tion, Franklin,  and  Nashville.  It  was  mustered 
out,  June  8,  1865. 

Eighty-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Peoria, 
about  Sept.  1,  1863.  and  ordered  to  Louisville.  It 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone  River, 
Chickamauga,  Knoxville,  Dalton,  Rocky-Face 
Ridge,  Resaca.  Rome,  Dallas,  Kenesaw.  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Savannah,  Ben- 
tonville, Goldsboro  and  Raleigh;  was  mustered 
out  at  Washington.  D.  C,  June  5,  1865,  and 
sent  to  Springfield,  where  the  regiment  was 
paid  off  and  discharged  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month. 

Eighty-sixth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice, August  37,  1862.  at  Peoria,  at  which  time  it 
numbered  923  men,  rank  and  file.  It  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Chickamauga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Resaca,  Rome, 
Dallas,  Kenesaw,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Jonesboro, 
Averysboro  and  Bentonville;  was  mustered  out 
on  June  6,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  arriving 


on  June  11,  at  Cliicago,  where,  ten  days  later,  the 
men  received  their  pay  and  final  discharge. 

Eighty-seventh  Infantry.  Enlisted  in  Au- 
gust, 1862;  was  composed  of  companies  from 
Hamilton,  Edwards,  Wayne  and  White  Counties; 
was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1863, 
at  Shawneetown;  mustered  in,  Oct.  3,  1862,  the 
muster  to  take  effect  from  August  2.  It  took 
part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Warrenton  and 
Jackson,  and  in  the  entire  campaign  through 
Louisiana  and  Southern  Mississippi,  participating 
in  the  battle  of  Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  in  numer- 
ous skirmishes  among  the  bayous,  being  mustered 
out,  June  16,  1865,  and  ordered  to  Springfield, 
where  it  arrived,  June  34.  1865.  and  was  paid  off 
and  disbanded  at  Camp  Butler,  on  July  3. 

Eighty-eighth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, in  September,  1862,  and  known  as  the 
"Second  Board  of  Trade  Regiment."  It  was 
mustered  in.  Sept.  4,  1862;  was  engaged  at  Perry- 
ville, Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Adairsville, 
New  Hope  Church,  Pine  Mountain.  Mud  Creek, 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Smyrna  Camp  Ground, 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy  Station,  Franklin 
and  Nashville;  was  mustered  out,  June  9,  1865, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn,,  and  arrived  at  Chicago, 
June  13,  1865.  where  it  received  final  pay  and 
discharge,  June  33,  1865. 

Eighty-ninth  Infantry.  Called  the  "Rail- 
road Regiment";  was  organized  by  the  railroad 
companies  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  in  August, 
1863,  and  mustered  into  service  on  the  27th  of 
that  month.  It  fought  at  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary  Ridge,  Knoxville,  Resaca, 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Pickett's  Mills,  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  Peach  Tree  Creek.  Atlanta,  Jonesboro, 
Lovejoy 's  Station,  Spring  Hill,  Columbia,  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville;  was  mustered  out,  June  10, 
1865,  in  the  field  near  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  arrived 
at  Chicago  two  days  later,  and  was  finally  dis- 
charged, June  24,  after  a  service  of  two  years, 
nine  months  and  twenty -seven  days. 

Ninetieth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  service 
at  Chicago,  Sept.  7,  1862 ;  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  and  the  campaign  against  Jackson, 
and-  was  engaged  at  Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca, 
Dallas,  New  Hope  Church.  Big  Shanty,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Marietta,  Niokajack  Creek,  Rosswell, 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro  and  Fort  McAllister,  After 
the  review  at  Washington,  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out.  June  6.  and  returned  to  Chicago, 
June  9,  1865,  where  it  was  finally  discharged. 

Ninety-first  Infantry.  Organized  at  Camp 
Butler,   near    Springfield,   in  August,    1863,   and 
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mustered  in  on  Sept.  8,  1862 ;  participated  in  the 
campaigns  against  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans, 
and  all  along  the  southwestern  frontier  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  as  well  as  in  the  investiture 
and  capture  of  Mobile.  It  was  mustered  out  at 
Mobile,  Jul}-  12,  186.5.  starting  for  home  the  same 
day,  and  being  finally  paid  off  and  discharged  on 
July  28,  following. 

Ninety-second  Infantry  (Mounted).  Organ- 
ized and  mustered  into  service,  Sept.  4,  1862, 
being  recruited  from  Ogle,  Stephenson  and  Car- 
roll Counties.  During  its  term  of  service,  the 
Ninety -second  was  in  more  than  sixty  b:ittles  and 
skirmishes,  including  Ringgold,  Chickamauga, 
and  the  numerous  engagements  on  the  "3Iarch 
to  the  Sea,"  and  during  the  pursuit  of  Johnston 
through  the  Carolinas.  It  was  mustered  out  at 
Concord,  N.  C. ,  and  paid  and  discharged  from  the 
service  at  Chicago,  July  10,  1865. 

Ninety-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, in  September,  1862,  and  mustered  in,  Oct. 
13,  998  strong.  It  participated  in  the  movements 
against  Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  and  was  engaged 
at  Champion  Hills  and  at  Fort  Fisher ;  also  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
Dallas,  Resaca,  and  many  minor  engagements, 
following  Sherman  in  his  campaign  though  the 
Carolinas.  Mustered  out  of  service,  June  23, 
186.5,  and,  on  the  25th,  arrived  at  Chicago,  receiv- 
ing final  payment  and  discharge,  July  7,  1865,  the 
regiment  having  marched  2,554  miles,  traveled 
by  water,  2,296  miles,  and,  by  railroad,  1,237 
miles— total,  6,087  miles. 

Ninety-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Blooniington  in  August,  1862,  and  enlisted  wholly 
in  McLean  County.  After  some  warm  experi 
enoe  in  Southwest  Missouri,  the  regiment  took 
part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg.  and 
was,  later,  actively  engaged  in  the  campaigns  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  participated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Mobile,  leading  the  final  assault.  After 
several  months  of  garrison  duty,  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  at  Galveston,  Texas,  on  July  17, 
1865,  reaching  Blooniington  on  August  9,  follow- 
ing, having  served  just  three  years,  marched  1,200 
miles,  traveled  by  railroad  610  miles,  and,  b}' 
steamer,  6,000  miles,  and  taken  part  in  nine  bat- 
tles, sieges  and  skirmishes. 

Ninety-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Rock- 
ford  and  mustered  into  service,  Sept.  4,  1862.  It 
was  recruited  from  the  counties  of  McHenry  and 
Boone — three  companies  from  the  latter  and 
seven  from  the  former.  It  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  Northern  Mississippi  and  against  Vicks- 
burg in  tlie  Red  River  expedition,  the  campaigns 
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against  Price  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  against 
Mobile  and  around  Atlanta.  Among  the  battles 
in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged  were  those 
of  the  Tallahatchie  River,  Grand  Gulf,  Raymond, 
Champion  Hills,  Fort  de  Russey.  Old  River, 
Cloutierville,  Mansura,  Yellow  Bayou,  Guntown, 
Nashville,  Spanish  Fort,  Fort  Blakely,  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  Chattahoochie  River.  Atlanta,  Ezra 
Church,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy  Station  and  Nash- 
ville. The  distance  traveled  by  the  regiment, 
while  in  the  service,  was  9,960  miles.  It  was 
transferred  to  the  Forty-seventh  lUinoii 
try,  August  25,  1865. 

Ninety-sixth  Infantry.  Recruited 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  1862,  and  mus- 
tered into  service,  as  a  regiment,  Sept.  6,  1862. 
The  battles  engaged  in  included  Fort  Donelson, 
Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  Triune,  Liberty  Gap, 
Shelbyville.  Cliickamauga,  Wauhatchie,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Rockj'  Face  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Kingston,  New  Hope  Church,  Dallas, 
Pine  Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Smyrna 
Camp  Ground,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Rough 
and  Ready,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy's  Station,  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville.  Its  date  of  final  pay  and  dis- 
charge was  June  30,  1865. 

Ninety-seventh  Infantry.  Organized  in 
August  and  September,  1862,  and  mustered  in  on 
Sept.  16;  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  Arkansas  Post,  Port  Gibson,  Champion 
Hills,  Black  River,  Vicksburg,  Jackson  and 
Mobile.  On  July  29,  1865,  it  was  mustered  out 
and  proceeded  homeward,  reaching  Springfield, 
August  10,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  less  a 
few  days. 

Ninety-eighth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Cen- 
tralia,  September,  1862,  and  mustered  in,  Sept.  3 ; 
took  part  in  engagements  at  Chickamauga,  Mo- 
Minnville,  Farmington  and  Selma,  besides  many 
others  of  less  note.  It  was  mustered  out.  June 
27,  1865,  the  recruits  being  transferred  to  the 
Sixty-first  Illinois  Volunteers.  The  regiment 
arrived  at  Springfield,  June  30,  and  received  final 
payment  and  discharge,  July  7,  1865. 

Nixety-ninth  Inf.\ntry.  Organized  in  Pike 
County  and  mustered  in  at  Florence,  August  23, 
1862;  participated  in  the  following  battles  and 
skirmishes:  Beaver  Creek,  Hartsville,  Magnolia 
Hills,  Raymond,  Champion  Hills,  Black  River, 
Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Fort  Esperanza,  Grand 
Coteau,  Fish  River,  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely: 
days  under  fire,  62;  miles  traveled,  5,900;  men 
killed  in  battle,  38;  men  died  of  wounds  and 
disease.  149;  men  discharged  for  disability,  127: 
men    deserted,   35;    ofiicers    killed    in   battle.   '■'>: 
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officers  died,  3;  officers  resigned,  26.  The  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  at  Baton  Rouge,  July  31, 
1865,  and  paid  off  and  discharged,  August  9, 
following. 

One  Hundredth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Joliet,  in  August,  1862,  and  mustered  in,  August 
30.  The  entire  regiment  was  recruited  in  Will 
County.  It  was  engaged  at  Bardstown,  Stone 
River,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Nashville;  was  mustered  out  of  service,  June  12, 
1865,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  arrived  at  Chicago, 
June  15,  where  it  received  final  payment  and 
discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  First  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Jacksonville  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  August,  1862,  and,  on  Sept.  2,  1862, 
was  mustered  in.  It  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Wauhatchie,  Chattanooga,  Resaca,  New  Hope 
Church,  Kenesaw  and  Pine  Mountains,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Averysboro  and  Bentonville. 
On  Deo.  20,  1862,  five  companies  were  cai^tured 
at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  paroled  and  sent  to 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  and  formally  exchanged 
in  June,  1863.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1865,  it  was 
mustered  out,  and  started  for  Springfield,  where, 
on  the  21st  of  June,  it  was  paid  off  and  disbanded. 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Knoxville.  in  August,  1862,  and  mustered 
in,  September  1  and  2.  It  was  engaged  at  Resaca, 
Camp  Creek,  Burnt  Hickory,  Big  Shanty,  Peach 
Tree  Creek  and  Averysboro;  mustered  out  of 
service  June  6,  1865,  and  started  home,  arriving 
at  Chicago  on  the  9th,  and,  June  l-l,  received 
final  payment  and  discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Infantry.  Re- 
cruited wholly  in  Fulton  County,  and  mustered 
into  the  service,  Oct.  2,  1862.  It  took  part  in 
the  Grierson  raid,  the  sieges  of  Vicksburg,  Jack- 
son, Atlanta  and  Savannah,  and  the  battles  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Resaca.  Dal- 
las, Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Griswoldsville;  was 
also  in  the  campaign  through  the  Carolinas. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Louisville, 
June  21,  and  received  final  discharge  at  Chi- 
cago, July  9,  1865.  The  original  strength  of 
the  regiment  was  808,  and  84  recruits  were 
enlisted. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Ottawa,  in  August,  1862,  and  composed 
almost  entirely  of  La  Salle  County  men.  The 
regiment  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Harts- 
ville,  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Resaca,  Peach  Tree  Creek.  Utoy 
Creek,  Jonesboro  and  Bentonville,  besides  many 
severe  skirmishes;  was  mustered  out  at  Washing- 


ton, D.  C,  June  6,  1865,  and,  a  few  days  later, 
received  final  discharge  at  Chicago. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantry.  Mus- 
tered into  service,  Sept.  2,  1862,  at  Dixon,  and 
participated  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  being 
engaged  at  Resaca,  Peach  Tree  Creek  and 
Atlanta,  and  almost  constantly  skirmishing; 
also  took  part  in  the  "March  to  the  Sea"  and  the 
campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  including  the  siege  of 
Savannah  and  the  battles  of  Averysboro  and 
Bentonville.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  7,  1865,  and  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged at  Chicago,  June  17. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Infantry.  Mus- 
tered into  service  at  Lincoln,  Sept.  18,  1862, 
eight  of  the  ten  companies  having  been  recruited 
in  Logan  County,  the  other  two  being  from  San- 
gamon and  Menard  Counties.  It  aided  in  the 
defense  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  where  Company  "C" 
was  captured  and  paroled,  being  exchanged  in 
the  summer  of  1863;  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  the  Yazoo  expedition,  the  capture  of 
Little  Rock,  the  battle  of  Clarendon,  and  per- 
formed service  at  various  points  in  Arkansas.  It 
was  mustered  out,  Jul_v  12,  1865,  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark. ,  and  arrived  at  Springfield,  July  24,  1865, 
where  it  received  final  payment  and  discharge 

One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Infantry.  Mus- 
tered into  service  at  Springfield,  Sept.  4,  1862; 
was  composed  of  six  companies  from  DeWitt  and 
four  companies  from  Piatt  County.  It  was 
engaged  at  Campbell's  Station,  Dandridge, 
Rocky-Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Atlanta,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  Nashville  and 
Fort  Anderson,  and  mustered  out,  June  21,  1865, 
at  Salisburj',  N.  C,  reaching  Springfield,  for 
final  payment  and  discharge,  July  2,  1865. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Peoria,  and  mustered  into  service,  August 
28,  1862;  took  part  in  the  first  expedition  against 
Vicksburg  and  in  the  battles  of  Arkansas  Post 
(Fort  Hindman),  Port  Gibson  and  Champion 
Hills ;  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  battle  of 
Guntown,  the  reduction  of  Spanish  Fort,  and  the 
capture  of  Mobile.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Vicks- 
burg, August  5,  1865,  and  received  final  discharge 
at  Chicago.  August  11. 

One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Infantry.  Re- 
cruited from  Union  and  Pulaski  Counties  and 
mustered  into  the  service,  Sept.  11,  1862.  Owing 
to  its  number  being  greatly  reduced,  it  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Eleventh  Infantry  in  April, 
1863.     (See  Eleventh  Infantry.) 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Anna  and  mustered  in.  Sept.  11,  1862:  was 
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engaged  at  Stone  Rirer.  Woodbury,  and  in 
numerous  skirmishes  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
In  May,  1803,  the  regiment  was  consolidated,  its 
numbers  having  been  greatly  re'luced.  Subse- 
quently it  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chicka- 
raauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  the  battles  around 
Atlanta  and  the  campaign  through  the  Carolinas, 
being  present  at  Johnston's  surrender.  The  regi- 
ment was  mastered  out  at  Washington.  D.  C, 
June  5,  186.5.  and  received  final  discharge  at 
Chicago,  June  l.").  The  enlisted  men  whose  term 
of  service  had  not  expired  at  date  of  mu.ster-out, 
were  consolidated  into  four  companies  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sixtieth  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteer 
Infantry. 

O.NE  HUXDRED  .\XD  ELEVENTH  ISFANTRY.  Re- 
cruited from  Marion.  Clay,  Washinjiton,  Clinton 
and  Wayne  Counties,  and  mustered  into  the  serv 
ice  at  Salem,  Sept.  18,  1862.  The  regiment  aided 
in  tlie  capture  of  Decatur,  Ala. ;  took  part  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  being  engaged  at  Resaca. 
Dallas.  Kenesaw,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro :  partici- 
pated in  the  "March  to  the  Sea"  and  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Carolinas,  taking  part  in  the  battles 
of  Fort  McAllister  and  Bentonville.  It  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  7,  i860, 
receiving  final  discharge  at  Springfield,  June  27, 
having  traveled  3,736  miles,  of  which  l,s3tt  was 
on  the  march. 

One  Hundred  .^.nd  Twelfth  Infantry.  Mus- 
tered into  service  at  Peoria.  Sept.  20  and  22, 
1862;  participated  in  the  campaign  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, under  Burnside.  and  in  that  against 
Atlanta,  under  Sherman ;  was  also  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Columbia,  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
and  the  capture  of  Fort  Anderson  and  Wilming- 
ton. It  was  mustered  out  at  Gold.sboro.  N.  C, 
June  20,  1865,  and  finally  discharged  at  Chicago. 
July  7,  186.5. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Infantry. 
Left  Camp  Hancock  (near  Chicago)  for  the  front. 
Nov.  6,  1862;  was  engaged  in  the  Tallahatchie 
expedition,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
saw Bayou,  and  was  sent  North  to  guard  prison- 
ers and  recruit.  The  regiment  also  took  part  in 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  was  mustered 
out,  June  20,  1865,  and  finally  discharged  at  Chi- 
cago, five  days  later. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Infantry'. 
Organized  in  July  and  August,  1862,  and  mustered 
in  at  Springfield,  Sept.  18,  being  recruited  from 
Ca.ss,  Menard  and  Sangamon  Counties.  The  regi- 
ment participated  in  the  battle  of  Jackson  (Miss. ). 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Guntown  and  Ilarrisville.  the  pursuit 


of  Price  through  Missouri,  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, and  the  capture  of  Mobile.  It  was  mustered 
out  at  Vicksburg,  August  3,  1863,  receiving  final 
payment  and  discharge  at  Springfield.  August  15, 
1865. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Infantry-. 
Ordered  to  the  front  from  Springfield,  Oct.  4, 
1862 ;  was  engaged  at  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Tunnel  Hill,  Re.saca  and  in  all 
the  principal  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  in  the  defense  of  Nashville  and  pursuit  of 
Hood;  was  mustered  out  of  service,  June  11, 
1865,  and  received  final  pay  and  discharge,  June 
23.  1863,  at  Springfield. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Infantry. 
Recruited  almost  wholly  from  Macon  County, 
numbering  t)80  officers  and  men  when  it  started 
from  Decatur  for  the  front  on  Nov.  8,  1862.  It 
particiijated  in  the  battles  of  Cliickasaw  Bayou, 
Arkansas  Post,  Champion  Hills,  Black  River 
Bridge,  Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  Dallas,  Big 
Shanty,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Stone  Mountain. 
Atlanta,  Fort  McAllister  and  Bentonville,  and 
was  mastered  out,  June  7,  18C3,  near  Washington. 
D.  C. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Infantry. 
Orgauized  at  Springfield,  and  mustered  in,  Sept. 
19,  1862;  participated  in  the  Meridian  campaign, 
the  Red  River  expedition  (assisting  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  de  Russey),  and  in  the  battles  of 
Plea,sant  Hill,  Yellow  Bayou,  Tupelo,  Franklin, 
Nashville,  Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely.  It 
was  mustered  out  at  Springfield,  August  5,  1865. 
having  traveled  9.276  miles,  2,307  of  which  were 
marched. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry. 
Organized  and  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Springfield.  Nov.  7,  1862;  was  engaged  at  Chicka- 
.saw  Bluffs.  Arkansas  Post.  Port  Gibson.  Cham- 
pion Hills,  Black  River  Bridge,  Jackson  (Miss.), 
Grand  Coteau,  Jackson  (La.),  and  Amite  River. 
The  regiment  was  mounted,  Oct.  11,  1863,  and 
dismounted.  May  22.  1865.  Oct.  1,  1865,  it  wa.s 
:nustered  out,  and  finally  discharged,  Oct.  13. 
At  the  date  of  the  muster-in.  the  regiment  num- 
bered 820  men  and  officers,  received  283  recruits, 
making  a  total  of  1,103;  at  muster-out  it  num- 
bered 523.  Distance  marched,  2,000  miles;  total 
distance  traveled,  5,700  miles. 

One  Hundred  and  Ninf,teenth  Infantry. 
Organized  at  Quincy,  in  September,  1862,  and 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service. 
October  10 ;  was  engaged  in  tlie  Red  River  cam- 
jiaign  and  in  the  battles  of  Shreveport.  Yellow 
Bayou.  Tupelo.  Nashville.  Spanish  Fort  and  Fort 
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Blakely. .  Its  final  muster-out  took  place  at 
Mobile,  August  26,  1865,  and  its  discharge  at 
Springfield. 

One  Hundred  and  Twentiety  Infantry. 
Mustered  into  the  service,  Oct.  28,  1862,  at  Spring- 
field ;  was  mustered  out,  Sept.  7,  1865.  and  received 
final  payment  and  discharge.  September  10,  at 
Springfield. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Infan- 
try. (The  organization  of  this  regiment  was  not 
completed.) 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Carlinville,  in  August,  1862, 
and  mustered  into  the  service,  Sept.  4,  with  960 
enlisted  men.  It  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Tupelo  and  Nashville,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakelj',  and  was  mustered 
out,  July  15,  1865,  at  Blobile,  and  finally  dis- 
charged at  Springfield,  August  4. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  service  at  Mattoon,  Sept.  6. 
1862;  participated  in  the  battles  of  Perry ville, 
Milton,  Hoover's  Gap,  and  Farmington ;  also  took 
part  in  the  entire  Atlanta  campaign,  marching 
as  cavalry  and  fighting  as  infantry.  Later,  it 
served  as  mounted  infantry  in  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see and  Alabama,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
capture  of  Selma.  The  regiment  was  discharged 
at  Springfield,  July  11,  1865 — the  recruits,  whose 
terms  had  not  expired,  being  transferred  to  the 
Sixty-first  Volunteer  Infantry. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  the  service,  Sept.  10,  1862,  at 
Springfield ;  took  part  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign 
and  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond  and 
Champion  Hills,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the 
Meridian  raid,  the  Yazoo  expedition,  and  the 
capture  of  Mobile.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1865, 
eleven  days  less  than  three  years  after  the  first 
company  went  into  camp  at  Springfield,  the  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  at  Chicago.  Colonel 
Howe's  history  of  the  battle-flag  of  the  regiment, 
stated  that  it  had  been  borne  4, 100  miles,  in  four- 
teen skirimishes,  ten  battles  and  two  sieges  of 
forty-seven  days  and  nights,  and  thirteen  days 
and  nights,  respectively. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  service,  Sept.  3,  1862;  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Chicka- 
mauga.  Missionary  Ridge,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro,  and  in 
the  "Ma''ch  to  the  Sea"  and  the  Carolina  cam- 
paign, being  engaged  at  Averysboro  and  Benton- 
ville.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Washington,  D.  C. , 
June  9,  1865,  and  finally  discharged  at  Chicago. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Alton  and  mustered  in,  Sept.  4, 
1862,  and  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
Six  companies  were  engaged  in  skirmish  line,  near 
Humboldt,  Tena. ,  and  the  regiment  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Little  Rock  and  in  the  fight  at 
Clarendon ,  Ark.  It  was  mustered  out  July  1 2, 1865. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  service  at  Chicago,  Sept.  6, 
1862;  took  part  in  the  first  campaign  against 
Vicksburg,  and  in  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post, 
the  siege  of  Vicksbm-g  under  Grant,  the  captm-e 
of  Jackson  (Miss.),  the  battles  of  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  the  Meridian  raid, 
and  in  the  fighting  at  Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro;  also  accom- 
panied Sherman  in  his  march  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bentonville ;  was  mustered  out  at  Chicago  June 
17,  1865. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Infan- 
try. Mustered  in,  Dec.  18,  1862,  but  remained 
in  service  less  than  five  months,  wlien,  its  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men  having  been  reduced  from 
860  to  161  (largely  by  desertions),  a  number  of 
officers  were  dismissed,  and  the  few  remaining 
officers  and  men  were  formed  into  a  detachment, 
and  transferred  to  another  Illinois  regiment. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Pontiac,  in  August,  1862,  and 
mustered  into  the  service  Sept.  8.  Prior  to  Ma^-, 
1864,  the  regiment  was  chiefly  engaged  in  garri- 
son duty.  It  marched  with  Slierman  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  through  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Resaca, 
Buzzard's  Roost,  Lost  Jlountain,  Dallas,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Averysboro  and  Benton- 
ville. It  received  final  pay  and  discharge  at  Chi- 
ca-o,  June  10,  1865. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Infantry. 
Organized  at  Springfield  and  musteretl  into 
service,  Oct.  25,  1862 ;  was  engaged  at  Port  Gib- 
son, Champion  Hills.  Black  River  Bridge.  Vicks- 
burg, Jackson  (Miss.),  and  in  the  Red  River 
expedition.  While  on  this  expedition  almost  the 
entire  regiment  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Mansfield,  and  not  paroled  until  near  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  remaining  officers  and  men  \\'ere 
consolidated  with  the  Seventy-seventh  Infantry 
in  January,  1865,  and  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Mobile.  Six  months  later  its  regimental  re- 
organization, as  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth, 
was  ordered.  It  was  mustered  out  at  New 
Orleans,  August  15,  1865,  and  discharged  at 
Springfield,  August  31. 
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One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Infan- 
try. Organized  in  September,  1862,  and  mus- 
tered into  the  service,  Nov.  13,  with  815  men, 
exclusive  of  officers.  In  October,  1863,  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry, 
and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization. 
Up  to  tliat  time  the  regiment  Iiad  been  in  but  a 
few  conflicts  and  in  no  pitched  battle. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Infan- 
try*. Organized  at  Chicago  and  mustered  in  for 
100  days  from  June  1,  1864.  The  regiment  re- 
mained on  duty  at  Paducah  until  the  expiration 
of  its  service,  when  it  moved  to  Chicago,  and 
was  mustered  out,  Oct.  17,  1864. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Infan- 
try'. Organized  at  Springfield,  and  mustered  in 
for  one  hundred  days.  May  31,  1864;  was  engaged 
during  its  term  of  service  in  guarding  prisoners 
of  war  at  Rock  Island ;  was  mustered  out,  Sept. 
4,  1864,  at  Camp  Butler. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Chicago  and  mustered  in. 
May  81,  1804,  for  100  days;  was  assigned  to 
garrison  duty  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  mustered 
out  of  service,  Oct.  23,  1864,  at  Chicago. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Infan- 
try'. Mustered  in  for  100-days'  service  at  Mat- 
toon,  June  6,  1864,  liaving  a  strength  of  853  men. 
It  was  chiefly  engaged,  during  its  term  of  service, 
in  doing  garrison  duty  and  guarding  railroads. 
It  was  mustered  out  at  Springfield,  Sept.  28,  1864. 

One  Hundred  .\nd  Thirty-sixth  Infan- 
try. Enlisted  about  the  first  of  May,  1864,  for 
100  days,  and  went  into  camp  at  Centralia,  111., 
but  was  not  mustered  into  service  until  June  1, 
following.  Its  principal  service  was  garrison 
duty,  with  occasional  scouts  and  raids  amongst 
guerrillas.  At  the  end  of  its  term  of  service  the 
regiment  re-enlisted  for  fifteen  days;  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Springfield,  Oct.  22,  1864,  and  dis- 
charged eight  days  later 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Inf.vn- 
TRY.  Organized  at  Quincy,  with  ex-Gov.  John 
Wood  as  its  Colonel,  and  mustered  in,  June  5, 
1864,  for  100  days.  Was  on  duty  at  Memphis, 
Tenn  ,  and  mustered  out  of  service  at  Spring- 
field. 111..  Sept.  4,  1864. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty  eighth  Infan- 
try Organized  at  Quincy,  and  mustered  in, 
June  31,  1864,  for  100  days;  was  assigned  to  garri- 
son duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  in 
Western  Missouri.  It  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice at  Springfield,  111.,  0(;t.  14,  1864. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Infan- 
try.    Mustered  into  service  as  a  100-day's  regi- 


ment, at  Peoria,  June  1,  1864;  (vas  engaged  in 
garrison  duty  at  Columbus  and  Cairo,  in  making 
reprisals  for  guerrilla  raids,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  Confederate  General  Price  in  Missoui-i.  The 
latter  service  was  rendered,  at  the  President's 
request,  after  the  term  of  enlistment  had  expired. 
It  was  mustered  out  at  Peoria,  Oct.  25,  1864,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  service  nearlj'  five  months. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourtieth  Inf.yntry. 
Organized  as  a  100-days'  regiment,  at  Springfield, 
June  18,  1864,  and  mustered  into  service  on  that 
date.  The  regiment  was  engaged  in  guarding 
railroads  between  Slemphis  and  Holly  Springs, and 
in  garrison  duty  at  Memphis.  After  the  term  of 
enlistment  had  expired  and  the  regiment  had 
been  mustered  out,  it  aided  in  the  pursuit  of 
General  Price  through  Missouri;  was  finally  dis- 
charged at  Chicago,  after  serving  about  five 
montlis 

One  Hundred  and  Forty'-first  Inf.ajj- 
TRY.  Mustered  into  service  as  a  lUO- days'  regi- 
ment, at  Elgin,  June  16,  1864 — strength,  843  men; 
departed  for  the  field,  June  27,  1864;  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Chicago,  Oct.  10,  1864. 

One  Hundred  .and  Forty-second  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Freeport  as  a  battalion  of 
eight  companies,  and  sent  to  Camp  Butler,  where 
two  companies  were  added  and  the  regiment 
mustered  into  service  for  100  days,  June  18,  1864. 
It  was  ordered  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  five  days  later, 
and  assigned  to  duty  at  White's  Station,  eleven 
miles  from  that  city,  where  it  was  employed  in 
guarding  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  railroad. 
It  was  mustered  out  at  Chicago,  on  Oct,  27,  1864, 
the  men  having  voluntarily  served  one  month 
beyond  their  term  of  enlistment. 

One     Hundred     and     Forty'-third     Inf.\n- 
TRY'.     Organized  at  Mattoon,   and  mustered  in,  ' 
Jvme  11,   1864,  for  100  days.  It  was  assigned  to 
garrison  duty,  and  mustered    out    at    Mattoon, 
Sept.  20,  1864. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty'-fourth  Infan- 
try'. Organized  at  Alton,  in  1864,  as  a  one-year 
regiment;  was  mustered  into  the  service,  Oct.  31, 
its  strength  being  1,159  men.  It  was  mustered 
out,  July  14,  1865. 

One  Hundred  .«d  Forty-fifth  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  service  at  Springfield,  June 
9,  1864;  .strength,  880  men.  It  departed  for  the 
field,  June  12,  1864;  was  mustered  out,  Sept.  23, 
1864. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  Inf.vn- 
TRY.  Organized  at  Springfield,  Sept.  18,  1864,  for 
one  \ear.  Was  as.signed  to  the  dut)'  of  guarding 
drafted  men  at  Brighton,   Quincy,   Jacksonville 
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and  Springfield,  and  mustered  out  at  Springfield, 
July  5,  1865. 

One  Huxdred  and  Forty-seventh  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Chicago,  and  mustered  into 
service  for  one  year,  Feb.  18  and  19,  186.3;  was 
engaged  chiefly  on  guard  or  garrison  duty,  in 
scouting  and  in  skirmishing  witli  guerrillas. 
Mustered  out  at  Nashville,  Jan.  22,  1866,  and 
received  final  discharge  at  Springfield,  Feb.  4. 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Inf.an- 
TRY.  Organized  at  Springfield,  Feb.  21,  1865,  for 
the  term  of  one  year ;  %vas  assigned  to  garrison 
and  guard  duty  and  mustered  out,  Sept.  5,  1865, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn ;  arrived  at  Springfield,  Sept. 
9,  1865,  where  it  was  paid  off  and  discharged. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield,  Feb.  11,  1865, 
and  mustered  in  for  one  year;  was  engaged  in 
garrison  and  guard  duty ;  mustered  out,  Jan.  27, 
1866,  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  ordered  to  Springfield, 
where  it  received  final  payment  and  discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Infantry. 
Organizedat  Springfield,  and  mustered  in,  Feb.  14, 
1865,  for  one  year ;  was  on  duty  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  guarding  railroads  and  garrisoning 
towns.  It  was  mustered  out,  Jan.  16,  1866,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  ordered  to  Springfield,  where  it 
received  final  payment  and  discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Infantry. 
This  regiment  was  organized  at  Quincy,  111., 
and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service, 
Feb.  23,  1865,  and  was  composed  of  companies 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  recruited,  under 
the  call  of  Dec.  19,  1864.  It  was  engaged  in 
guard  duty,  with  a  few  guerrilla  skirmishes,  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  General  War- 
ford's  army,  at  Kingston,  Ga. ;  was  mustered  out 
at  Columbus,  Ga.,  Jan.  24,  1866,  and  ordered  to 
Springfield,  where  it  received  final  payment  and 
discharge,  Feb.  8,  1866. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield  and  mustered  in, 
Feb.  18,  1865,  for  one  year ;  was  mustered  out  of 
service,  to  date  Sept.  11,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
arrived  at  Camp  Butler,  Sept.  9,  1865,  where  it 
received  final  payment  and  discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Chicago,  and  mustered  in, 
Feb.  27,  1865,  for  one  year;  was  not  engaged  in 
any  battles.  It  was  mustered  out,  Sept.  15,  1865, 
and  moved  to  Springfield.  111.,  and.  Sept.  24, 
received  final  pay  and  discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield,  Feb.  21,  1865, 
for  one  year.     Sept.   18,  1865.  the  regiment  was 


mustered  out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  ordered  to 
Springfield  for  final  payment  and  discharge, 
where  it  arrived,  Sept.  22;  was  paid  oft  and  dis- 
charged at  Camp  Butler,  Sept.  29. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield  and  mustered  in 
Feb.  28,  1865,  for  one  year,  904  strong.  On  Sept. 
4,  1865,  it  was  mustered  out  of  service,  and  moved 
to  Camp  Butler,  where  it  received  final  pay  and 
discharge. 

One  Hundred  Ay:D  Fifty-sixth  Infan- 
try. Organized  and  mustered  in  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  1865,  from  the 
northern  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  term  of 
one  year.  The  officers  of  the  regiment  have  left 
no  written  record  of  its  history,  but  its  service 
seems  to  have  been  rendered  chiefly  in  Tennessee 
in  the  neighborhood  of  JMemphis,  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga.  Judging  by  the  muster-rolls  of 
the  Adjutant-General,  the  regiment  would  appear 
to  have  been  greatly  depleted  by  desertions  and 
otherwise,  the  remnant  being  finally  mustered 
out.  Sept.  20,  1865. 

First  Cavalry.  Organized  —  consisting  of 
seven  companies,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G— at 
Alton,  in  1861,  and  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service,  July  3.  After  some  service  in 
Slissouri,  the  regiment  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  in  that  State,  and  was  surrendered, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  Sept.  20, 1861. 
The  officers  were  paroled,  and  the  men  sworn  not 
to  take  up  arms  again  until  discharged.  No  ex- 
change having  been  effected  in  November,  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were 
ordered  to  Springfield  and  discharged.  In  June, 
1862,  the  regiment  was  reorganized  at  Benton 
Barracks,  Mo.,  being  afterwards  employed  in 
guarding  supply  trains  and  supply  depots  at 
various  points.  Mustered  out,  at  Benton  Bar- 
racks, July  14,  1862. 

Second  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Springfield 
and  mustered  into  service,  August  12,  1861,  with 
Company  M  (which  joined  the  regiment  some 
months  later),  numbering  47  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  1,040  enlisted  men.  This  number  was  in- 
creased by  recruits  and  re-enlistments,  during  its 
four  and  a  half  year's  term  of  service,  to  2,236 
enlisted  men  and  145  commissioned  oflScers.  It 
was  engaged  at  Belmont ;  a  portion  of  the  regi- 
ment took  part  in  tlie  battles  at  Fort  Henry, 
Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  another  portion  at 
Merriweather's  Ferry.  Bolivar  and  Holly  Springs, 
and  participated  in  the  investment  of  Vicksburg. 
In  January,  1864,  the  major  part  of  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans,  later,  participating  in  the 
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Red  River  expedition  aud  the  investment  of  Fort 
Blakely.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Sau  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Nov.  22,  18G.j,  and  iiually  paid  and  dis- 
charged at  Springfield,  Jan.  3,  18G6. 

Third  Cavalrt.  Composed  of  twelve  com- 
panies, from  various  localities  in  tlie  State,  the 
gland  total  of  company  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
imder  the  first  organization,  being  1,433.  It  was 
organized  at  Springfield,  in  August,  18G1;  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Haines'  Bluff, 
Arkansas  Post,  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hills, 
Black  River  Bridge,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
In  Jul}-,  1864,  a  large  portion  of  the  regiment  re- 
enlisted  as  veterans.  The  remainder  were  mus- 
tered out,  Sept.  .5,  1864.  The  veterans  participated 
in  the  repulse  of  Forrest,  at  Memphis,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Lawrenceburg,  Spring  Hill,  Campbells- 
ville  and  Franklin.  From  May  to  October,  I860, 
engaged  in  service  against  the  Indians  in  the 
Northwest  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at 
Springfield,  Oct.  18,  186.5. 

Fourth  Cavalry.  Mustered  into  service, 
Sept.  26,  1861,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  and  Shiloh;  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  in  manj'  engagements  of 
less  historic  note ;  was  mustered  out  at  Springfield 
in  November,  1864.  By  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, of  June  18,  186.1,  the  members  of  the 
regiment  who.se  terms  had  not  expired,  were  con- 
solidated with  the  Twelfth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

Fifth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Camp  Butler, 
in  November,  1861;  took  part  in  the  Meridian 
raid  and  the  expedition  against  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  in  numerous  minor  expeditions,  doing  effect- 
ive work  at  Canton,  Grenada,  "Woodville,  and 
other  points.  On  Jan.  1,  1864,  a  large  portion  of 
the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans.  Its  final 
muster-out  took  place,  Oct.  27,  186.5,  and  it  re- 
ceived final  payment  and  discharge,  October  30. 
Sixth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Springfield, 
Nov.  19,  1861 ;  participated  in  Sherman's  advance 
upon  Grenada ;  in  the  Grierson  raid  through  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  tlie  siege  of  Port  Hudson, 
the  battles  of  Moscow  (Tenn),  West  Point  (Miss.), 
Franklin  and  Nashville;  re-enlisted  as  veterans, 
March  30,  1864;  was  mustered  out  at  Selma,  Ala., 
Nov.  5,  186.5,  and  received  discharge,  November 
20,  at  Springfield. 

SE^'E^•TH  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Springfield, 
and  was  mustered  into  service,  Oct.  13,  1861.  It 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Farmington,  luka, 
Corinth  (second  battle) ;  in  Grierson's  raid 
through  Mississippi  and  Louisiana;  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Plain's  Store  (La.),  and  the  invest- 
ment   of    Port    Hudson.     In    March,    1S64,    288 


officers  and  men  re-enlisted  as  veterans.  The 
non-veterans  were  engaged  at  Guntown,  and  the 
entire  regiment  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin. After  the  close  of  hostilities,  it  was  stationed 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  until  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1865 ;  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville, 
and  finally  discharged  at  Springfield,  Nov.  17, 
1865. 

Eighth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  St.  Charles, 
111.,  and  mustered  in,  Sept.  18,  1861.  The  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Virginia,  and  participated 
in  the  general  advance  on  Manassas  in  March, 
1862;  was  engaged  at  Mechanicsville,  Gaines' 
Hill,  Malvern  Hill,  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  Middle- 
town,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg, Sulphur  Springs,  Warrenton,  Rapidan 
Station,  Northern  Neck,  Gettysburg,  Williams- 
burg. Funkstown,  Falling  Water,  Chester  Gap 
Sandy  Hook,  Culpepper,  Brandy  Station,  and  in 
manj'  raids  and  skirmishes.  It  was  mustered 
out  of  service  at  Benton  Barracks,  Mo.,  July  17, 
1865,  and  ordered  to  Chicago,  where  it  received 
final  payment  and  discharge. 

Ninth  Cavalry  Organized  at  Chicago,  in 
the  autumn  of  1861,  and  mustered  in,  November 
30 ;  was  engaged  at  Coldwater,  Grenada,  Wyatt, 
Saulsbury,  Moscow,  Guntown,  Pontotoc,  Tupelo, 
Old  Town  Creek,  Hurricane  Creek,  La%vrence- 
burg,  Campellsville,  Franklin  and  Nashville. 
The  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  March  16, 
1864;  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Selma,  Ala., 
Oct.  31,  186.5,  and  ordered  to  Springfield,  where 
the  men  received  final  payment  and  discharge. 

Tenth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Springfield  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1861,  and  mustered 
into  service,  Nov.  25,  1861 ;  was  engaged  at  Prairie 
Grove,  Cotton  Plant,  Arkansas  Post,  in  the 
Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  at  Richmond  (La), 
Brownsville,  Ba3'ou  Metoe,  Bayou  La  Fourche 
aud  Little  Rock.  In  February,  1864,  a  large 
portion  of  the  regiment  re  enlisted  as  veter- 
ans, the  non-veterans  accompanying  General 
Banks  in  his  Red  River  expedition'.  On  Jan.  27, 
1865,  the  veterans,  and  recruits  were  consolidated 
with  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  and  all  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  Veteran 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  Mustered  out  of  service  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Nov.  22,  1865,  and  received 
final  discharge  at  Springfield,  Jan.  6,  1866. 

Eleventh  Cavalry.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  of 
Peoria,  and  Basil  D.  Meeks,  of  Woodford  County, 
obtained  permission  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  recruiting  commenced  in  October, 
1861.  The  regiment  was  recruited  from  tlie 
counties  of  Peoria,  Fulton,  Tazewell,  Woodford. 
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Marshall,  Stark,  Knox,  Henderson  and  Warren; 
was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Peoria,  Dec.  20. 
1861,  and  was  first  under  fire  at  Shiloh.  It  also 
took  part  in  the  raid  in  the  rear  of  Corinth,  and 
in  the  battles  of  Bolivar,  Corinth  (second  battle), 
luka,  Lexington  and  Jackson  (Tenn.);  in  Mc- 
pherson's expedition  to  Canton  and  Sherman's 
Meridian  raid,  in  the  relief  of  Yazoo  City,  and  in 
numerous  less  important  raids  and  skirmishes. 
Most  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans  in 
December,  1863;  the  non-veterans  being  mus- 
tered out  at  Memphis,  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  The 
veterans  were  mustered  out  at  the  same  place, 
Sept.  30,  1865,  and  discharged  at  Springfield, 
October  20. 

Twelfth  Cavalet.  Organized  at  Springfield, 
in  February,  1863,  and  remained  there  guarding 
rebel  prisoners  until  June  25,  when  it  was 
mounted  and  sent  to  Martinsburg,  Va.  It  was 
-engaged  at  Fredericksbm-g.  Williamsport,  Falling 
Waters,  the  Rapidan  and  Stevensburg.  On  Nov. 
26,  1863,  the  regiment  was  relieved  from  service 
and  ordered  home  to  reorganize  as  veterans. 
Subsequently  it  joined  Banks  in  the  Red  River 
expedition  and  in  Davidson's  expedition  against 
Mobile.  While  at  Memphis  the  Twelfth  Cavalry 
was  consolidated  into  an  eight-company  organi- 
zation, and  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  having  previously 
been  consolidated  into  a  battalion  of  five  com- 
panies, was  consolidated  with  the  Twelfth.  The 
consolidated  regiment  was  mustered  out  at 
Houston,  Texas,  May  29,  1866,  and,  on  June  18, 
received  flnalpay  and  discharge  at  Springfield. 

Thirteenth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Chicago, 
in  December,  1861 ;  moved  to  the  front  from 
Benton  Barracks,  Mo.,  in  February,  1862,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  following  battles  and  skir- 
mishes (all  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas) :  Putnam's 
Ferry,  Cotton  Plant,  Union  City  (twice).  Camp 
Pillow,  Bloomfield  (first  and  second  battles).  Van 
Bui'en,  Allen,  Eleven  Point  River,  Jackson, 
White  River,  Chalk  Bluff,  Bushy  Creek,  near 
Helena,  Grand  Prairie,  White  River,  Deadman's 
Lake,  Brownsville,  Bayou  Metoe.  Austin,  Little 
Rock,  Benton,  Batesville.  Pine  Bluff,  Arkadel- 
phia,  Okolona,  Little  Missouri  River,  Prairie  du 
Anne,  Camden,  Jenkins'  Ferry,  Cross  Roads, 
Mount  Elba,  Douglas  Landing  and  Monticello. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out.  August  31.  1865, 
and  received  final  pay  and  discharge  at  Spring- 
field, Sept.  13.  1865. 

Fourteenth  Cavalry.  Mustered  into  service 
at  Peoria,  in  January  and  February,  1863;  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Cumberland  Gap,  in  the 
defense  of  Knoxville  and  the  pursuit  of  Long- 


street,  in  the  engagements  at  Bean  Station  and 
Dandridge,  in  the  Macon  raid,  and  in  the  cavalry 
battle  at  Sunshine  Church.  In  tlie  latter  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  surrendered,  but  the  Fourteenth 
cut  its  way  out.  On  their  retreat  the  men  were 
betrayed  by  a  guide  and  the  regiment  badly  cut 
up  and  scattered,  those  escaping  being  hunted  by 
soldiers  with  bloodhounds.  Later,  it  was  engaged 
at  Waynesboro  and  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  and  was  mustered  out  at  NashviUe, 
July  31,  1865,  having  marched  over  10,000  miles, 
exclusive  of  duty  dona  by  detachments. 

Fifteenth  Cavalry.  Composed  of  companies 
originally  independent,  attached  to  infantry  regi- 
ments and  acting  as  such;  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Corinth.  Regimental  or- 
ganization was  effected  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and 
thereafter  it  was  engaged  cliiefly  in  scouting  and 
post  duty.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Springfield, 
August  25,  1864,  the  recruits  (whose  term  of 
service  had  not  expired)  being  consolidated  with 
the  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Sixteenth  Cavalry.  Composed  principally 
of  Chicago  men — Thieleman's  and  Schambeck's 
Cavalry  Companies,  raised  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  regiment.  The 
former  served  as  General  Sherman's  body-guard 
for  some  time.  Captain  Thieleman  was  made  a 
Major  and  authorized  to  raise  a  battalion,  the 
two  companies  named  thenceforth  being  knowr- 
as  Thieleman's  Battalion.  In  September,  1862, 
the  War  Department  authorized  the  extension  of 
the  battalion  to  a  regiment,  and,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1863,  the  regimental  organization  was  com- 
pleted. It  took  part  in  the  East  Tennessee  cam- 
paign, a  portion  of  the  regiment  aiding  in  the 
defense  of  Knoxville,  a  part  garrisoning  Cumber- 
and  Gap,  and  one  battalion  being  captured  by 
Long-street.  The  regiment  also  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Buzzard's 
Roost,  Resaca,  Kingston,  Cassville,  Carterville, 
AUatoona,  Kenesaw,  Lost  Mountain,  Mines 
Ridge,  Powder  Springs,  Chattahoochie,  Atlanta, 
Jonesboro,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  It  arrived 
in  Chicago,  August  23,  1865,  for  final  payment 
and  discharge,  having  marched  about  5,000  miles 
and  engaged  in  thirty -one  battles,  besides  numer- 
ous skirmishes. 

Seventeenth  Cavalry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice in  January-  and  February,  1864 ;  aided  in  the 
repulse  of  Price  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  was 
engaged  at  Booneville.  Independence,  Mine 
Creek,  and  Fort  Scott,  besides  doing  garrison 
duty,   scouting    and  raiding.     It   was    mustered 
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out  in  Novemljer  and  December,  1865,  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.  Gov.  John  L.  Beveridge,  who  had 
previously  been  a  Captain  and  Major  of  the 
Eighth  Cavah-}'.  was  the  Colonel  of  this  regi- 
ment. 

First  Light  Aetillery.  Consisted  of  ten 
batteries.  Battery  A  was  organized  under  the 
first  call  for  State  troops,  April  21,  1861,  but  not 
mustered  into  the  three  years'  service  until  July 
16;  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  the  sieges  of 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign; was  in  reserve  at  Champion  Hills  and 
Nashville,  and  mustered  out  Jul)'  3,  1865,  at 
Chicago. 

■  Battery  B  was  organized  in  April,  1861,  en- 
gaged at  Belmont,  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth  and  at  La  Grange,  Holly  Springs, 
Memphis,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  Mechanicsburg,  Richmond 
(La.),  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  battle  of 
Nashville.  The  Battery  was  reorganized  by  con- 
solidation with  Battery  A,  and  mustered  out  at 
Chicago,  July  2,  1865. 

Battery  D  was  organized  at  Cairo,  Sept.  2,  1861 ; 
was  engaged  at  Fort  Donelson  and  at  Shiloh, 
and  mustered  out,  July  28,  1865,  at  Chicago. 

Battery  E  was  organized  at  Camp  Douglas  and 
mustered  into  service,  Deo.  19,  1861 ;  was  engaged 
at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Gun- 
town,  Pontotoc,  Tupelo  and  Nashville,  and  mus- 
tered out  at  Louisville,  Dec.  24,  1864. 

Battery  F  was  recruited  at  Dixon  and  mus- 
tered in  at  Springfield,  Feb.  25,  1862.  It  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  the  Yocona 
expedition,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  other 
batteries  in  the  regiment,  March  7,  1865. 

Battery  G  was  organized  at  Cairo  and  mus- 
tered in  Sept.  28,  1861 ;  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
and  the  second  battle  of  Corinth,  and  mustered 
out  at  Springfield,  July  24,  1865. 

Battery  H  was  recruited  in  and  about  Chicago, 
during  January  and  February,  1862;  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  siege  of  Vicksburg.  and 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the  "March  to  the 
Sea,"  and  through  the  Carolinas  with  Sherman. 

Battery  I  was  organized  at  Camp  Douglas  and 
mustered  in,  Feb.  10,  ls62;  was  engaged  at 
Shiloh,  in  the  Tallahatchie  raid,  the  .sieges  of 
Vick.sburg  and  Jackson,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Chattanooga  and  Vicksburg  It  veteranized, 
March  17,  1864,  and  was  mustered  out,  July  26, 
1865. 

Battery  K  was  organized  at  Shawneetown  and 
mustered  in,  Jan.  9,  1862,  participated  in  Burn- 


side's  campaign  in  Tennessee,  and  in  the  capture 
of  Knoxville.  Part  of  the  men  were  mustered 
out  at  Springfield  in  June,  1865,  and  the  re- 
manider  at  Chicago  in  July. 

Battery  M  was  organized  at  Camp  Douglas  and 
mustered  into  the  service,  August  12,  1862,  for 
three  years.  It  served  through  the  Chickamauga 
campaign,  being  engaged  at  Chickamauga;  also 
was  engaged  at  Missionary  Ridge,  was  besieged 
at  Chattanooga,  and  took  part  in  all  the  impor- 
tant battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  It  was 
mustered  out  at  Chicago.  July  24,  1864,  having 
traveled  3,102  miles  and  been  under  fire  178  days. 

Second  Light  Artillery.  Consisted  of  nine 
batteries.  Battery  A  was  organized  at  Peoria, 
and  mustered  into  service,  May  23,  1861 ;  served 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  doing  brilliant  work 
at  Pea  Ridge.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Springfield,  July  27,  1865. 

Battery  D  was  organized  at  Cairo,  and  mustered 
into  service  in  December,  1861 ;  was  engaged  at 
Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Jackson, 
Meridian  and  Decatur,  and  mustered  out  at 
Louisville,  Nov.  21.  1864. 

Battery  E  was  organized  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
August,  1861,  and  mustered  into  service,  August 
20,  at  that  point.  It  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donel- 
son and  Shiloh,  and  in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and 
the  Yocona  expedition — was  consolidated  with 
Battery  A. 

Battery  F  was  organized  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  and  mustered  in,  Deo.  11,  1861;  was  engaged 
at  Shiloh.  in  the  siege  and  second  battle  of 
Corinth,  and  the  Meridian  campaign;  also 
at  Kenesaw,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro.  It  was 
mustered  out,  July  27,  1865,  at  Springfield. 

Battery  H  was  organized  at  Springfield,  De- 
cember, 1861,  and  mustered  in,  Dec.  31,  1861;  was 
engaged  at  Fort  Donelson  and  in  the  siege  of 
Fort  Pillow;  veteranized,  Jan.  1,  1864,  was 
mounted  as  cavalry  the  following  simimer,  and 
mustered  out  at  Springfield,  July  29,  1865. 

Battery  I  was  recruited  in  Will  County,  and 
mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Butler,  Dec.  31, 
1861.  It  participated  in  the  siege  of  Island  No. 
10,  in  the  advance  upon  Cornith,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Perryville,  Chickamauga,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge  and  Chattanooga. 
It  veteranized,  Jan.  1,  1864,  marched  with  Sher- 
man to  Atlanta,  and  thence  to  Savannah  and 
through  the  Carolinas,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
Springfield. 

Battery  K  was  organized  at  Springfield  and 
mustered  in  Dec.  31,  1863;  was  engaged  at  Fort 
Pillow,  the  capture  of  Clarkston,  Mo.,  and  the 
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siege  of  Vicksburg.  It  was  mustered  out,  July 
14,  1865,  at  Chicago. 

Battery  L  was  organized  at  Chicago  and  mus- 
tered in,  Feb.  28,  1863;  participated  in  the  ad- 
vance on  Corinth,  the  battle  of  Hatchie  and  the 
advance  on  the  Tallahatchie,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  Chicago,  August  9,  1865. 

Battery  M  was  organized  at  Chicago,  and  mus- 
tered in  at  Springfield,  June,  1862 ;  was  engaged 
at  Jonesboro,  Blue  Spring,  Blountsville  and 
Eogersville,  being  finally  consolidated  with 
other  batteries  of  the  regiment. 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Battery.  Organ- 
ized through  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  which  raised  §15,000  for  its  equipment, 
within  fortj'-eight  hours.  It  was  mustered  into 
service,  August  1,  1862,  was  engaged  at  Law- 
renceburg,  Murfreesboro,  Stone  River,  Cliicka- 
mauga,  Farmington,  Decatur  (Ga.),  Atlanta, 
Lovejoy  Station,  Nashville,  Selma  and  Columbus 
(Ga. )  It  was  mustered  out  at  Chicago,  June  30, 
1865,  and  paid  in  full,  July  3,  having  marched 
5,368  miles  and  traveled  by  rail  1,231  miles.  The 
battery  was  in  eleven  of  the  hardest  battles 
fought  in  the  West,  and  in  twenty-six  minor 
battles,  being  in  action  forty-two  times  while  on 
scouts,  reconnoissances  or  outpost  duty. 

Chicago  Mercantile  Battery.  Recruited 
and  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Association,  an  association  of  prominent  and 
patriotic  merchants  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  It 
was  mustered  into  service,  August  29,  1863,  at 
Camp  Douglas,  participated  in  the  Tallahatchie 
and  Yazoo  expeditions,  the  first  attack  upon 
Vicksburg,  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  the  siege 
of  "Vicksburg,  the  battles  of  Magnolia  Hills, 
Champion  Hills,  Black  River  Bridge  and  Jackson 
(Miss.);  also  took  part  in  Banks'  Red  River  ex- 
pedition; was  mustered  out  at  Chicago,  and 
received  final  payment,  July  10,  1865,  having 
traveled,  by  river,  sea  and  land,  over  11,000 
miles. 

Springfield  Light  Artillery.  Recruited 
principally  from  the  cities  of  Springfield,  Belle- 
ville and  Wenona,  and  mustered  into  service  at 
Springfield,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  August 
31,  1863.  numbering  199  men  and  officers.  It 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Little  Rock  and  in 
the  Red  River  expedition,  and  was  mustered  ovit 
at  Springfield,  114  strong,  June  30,  1865. 

Cogswell's  Battery,  Light  Artillery. 
Organized  at  Ottawa,  111.,  and  mustered  in,  Nov. 
11,  1861,  as  Company  A  (Artillery)  Fifty-third 
Illinois  Volimteers,  Colonel  Cushman  command- 
ing    the     regiment.      It     participated     in     the 


advance  on  Corinth,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  the  capture  of 
Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely,  near  Mobile.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Springfield,  August 
14,  1865,  having  served  three  years  and  nine 
months,  marched  over  7,500  miles,  and  partici- 
pated in  seven  sieges  and  battles. 

Sturges  Rifles.  An  independent  company, 
organized  at  Chicago,  armed,  equipped  and  sub- 
sisted for  nearly  two  months,  by  the  patriotic 
generosity  of  Mr.  Solomon  Sturges ;  was  mustered 
into  service,  May  6,  1861 ;  in  June  following,  was 
ordered  to  West  Virginia,  serving  as  body- 
guard of  General  McClellan;  was  engaged  at 
Rich  Mountain,  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  in 
the  seven  days'  battle  of  the  Chickahominy.  A 
portion  of  the  company  was  at  Antietam,  the 
remainder  having  been  detached  as  foragers, 
scouts,  etc.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Washington, 
Nov.  35,  1863. 

WAR,  THE  SPANISH  -  AMERICAN.  The 
oppressions  and  misrule  which  had  character- 
ized the  administration  of  affairs  by  the  Spanish 
Government  and  its  agents  for  generations,  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  culminated,  in  April,  1898,  in 
mutual  declarations  of  war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States.  The  causes  leading  up  to  this 
result  were  the  injurious  effects  upon  American 
commerce  and  the  interests  of  American  citizens 
owning  property  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  constant 
expense  imposed  upon  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  maintenance  of  a  large  navy 
along  the  South  Atlantic  coast  to  suppress  fili- 
bustering, superadded  to  the  friction  and  unrest 
produced  among  the  people  of  this  country  by  the 
long  continuance  of  disorders  and  abuses  so  near 
to  our  own  shores,  which  aroused  the  sympathy 
and  indignation  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 
For  three  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  Cuban 
population  had  been  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
Spanish  Government,  and,  while  the  latter  had 
imported  a  large  army  to  the  island  and  sub- 
jected the  insurgents  and  their  families  and 
sympathizers  to  the  grossest  cruelties,  not  even 
excepting  torture  and  starvation  itself,  their 
policy  had  failed  to  bring  the  insurgents  into 
subjection  or  to  restore  order.  In  this  condition 
of  affairs  the  United  States  Government  had 
endeavored,  through  negotiation,  to  secure  a  miti- 
gation of  the  evils  complained  of,  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Spanish  policy  of  government  in  the 
island ;  but  all  suggestions  in  this  direction  had 
either  been  resented  by  Spain  as  unwarrantable 
interference  in  her  affairs,  or  promises  of  reform, 
when  made,  had  been  as  invariably  broken. 
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In  the  meantime  an  incre<ising  sentiment  had 
been  growing  up  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
conceding  belligerent  rights  to  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents, or  the  recognition  of  their  independence, 
which  found  expression  in  measures  proposed  in 
Congress— all  offers  of  friendly  intervention  by 
the  United  States  having  been  rejected  by  Spain 
with  evidences  of  indignation.  Compelled,  at 
last,  to  recognize  its  inability  to  subdue  the  insur- 
rection, the  Spanish  Government,  in  November, 
1897.  made  a  pretense  of  tendering  autonomy  to 
the  Cuban  people,  with  the  privilege  of  amnesty 
to  the  insurgents  on  laying  down  their  arms. 
The  long  duration  of  the  war  and  the  outrages 
perpetrated  upon  the  helpless  "reconcentrados," 
coupled  with  the  increased  confidence  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  final  triumph  of  their  cause, 
rendered  this  movement — even  if  intended  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  letter — of  no  avail.  The 
proffer  came  too  late,  and  was  promptly  rejected. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  and  with  a  view  to 
gi'eater  security  for  American  interests,  the 
American  battleship  Maine  was  ordered  to 
Havana,  on  Jan.  24,  1898.  It  arrived  in  Havana 
Harbor  the  following  day,  and  was  anchored  at  a 
point  designated  by  the  Spanish  commander.  On 
the  night  of  February  1.5,  following,  it  was  blown 
up  and  destroyed  by  some  force,  as  shown  by  after 
investigation,  applied  from  without.  Of  a  crew 
of  3.54  men  belonging  to  the  vessel  at  the  time, 
206  were  either  killed  outright  by  the  explosion, 
or  died  from  their  wounds.  Not  only  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  the  entire  civilized  world,  was 
shocked  by  the  catastrophe.  An  act  of  horrible 
treachery  had  been  perpetrated  agamst  an 
American  vessel  and  its  crew  on  a  peaceful  mis- 
sion in  the  harbor  of  a  professedly  friendly  na- 
tion. 

The  successive  steps  leading  to  actual  hostili- 
ties were  rapid  and  eventful.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  significant  of  these  was  the  passage,  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  on 
March  9,  of  an  appropriation  placing  S.")0, 000,000 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  as  an  emergency 
fund  for  purposes  of  national  defense.  This  was 
followed,  two  days  later,  by  an  order  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  army.  The  more  important 
events  following  this  step  were :  An  order,  under 
date  of  April  ■'>,  withdrawing  American  consuls 
from  Spanish  stations;  the  departure,  on  April  9, 
of  Consul-General  Fitzhugh  Lee  from  Havana: 
April  19.  the  adoption  by'Congress  of  concurrent 
resolutions  declaring  Cuba  independent  and 
directing  the  President  to  use  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United   States  to  put  an  end  to 


Spanish  authority  in  the  island;  April  20,  the 
sending  to  the  Spanish  Government,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  an  ultimatum  in  accordance  with  chis 
act;  April  21,  the  delivery  to  Minister  Woodford, 
at  JIadrid,  of  his  passports  without  waiting  for 
the  presentation  of  the  ultimatum,  with  the 
departure  of  the  Spanish  Minister  from  Washing- 
ton; April  23,  the  issue  of  a  call  by  the  President 
for  12.3,000  volunters;  April  24,  the  final  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Spain ;  April  2~),  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  war  had 
e.xisted  from  April  21;  on  the  same  date  an  order 
to  Admiral  Dewey,  in  command  of  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  at  Hongkong,  to  sail  for  Manila  with  a 
view  to  investing  that  city  and  blockading 
Philippine  ports. 

The  chief  events  subsequent  to  the  declaration 
of  war  embraced  the  following:  Maj'  1,  the 
destruction  by  Admiral  Dewey's  squadron  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Manila;  May  19, 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba;  May  25,  a  second  call  by 
the  President  for  75,000  volunteers;  July  3,  the 
attempt  of  Cervera's  fleet  to  escape,  and  its 
destruction  off  Santiago;  July  17,  the  surrender 
of  Santiago  to  the  forces  under  General  Shafter; 
July  30,  the  statement  by  the  President,  through 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington,  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  United  States  would  consent 
to  make  peace ;  August  9,  acceptance  of  the  peace 
terms  by  Spain,  followed,  three  days  later,  by  the 
signing  of  the  peace  protocol ;  September  9,  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  Peace  Commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  Sept.  18, 
the  announcement  of  the  Peace  Commissioners 
selected  by  Spain;  October  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
Peace  Conference  by  the  representatives  of  the 
two  powers,  at  Paris,  and  the  formal  signing,  on 
December  10,  of  the  peace  treaty,  including  the 
recognition  by  Spain  of  the  freedom  of  Cuba, 
with  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  Porto 
Rico  and  her  other  West  India  islands,  together 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Philippines  for  a  con- 
sideration of  §20,000,000. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  nations  have 
such  vast  and  far-reaching  results  been  accom- 
plished within  so  short  a  period.  The  war, 
which  practically  began  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Harbor — an  event 
which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole 
.\merican  j)eople,  and  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  other  nations — was  practically 
ended  by  the  surrender  of  Santiago  and  the 
declaration  by  the  President  of  the  conditions  of 
peace    just     three    months    later.       Succ-eeding 
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events,  up  to  the  formal  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty,  vere  merely  the  recognition  of  results 
previously  determined. 

History  of  Illinois  Regiments.— The  part 
played  by  Illinois  in  connection  with  these  events 
may  be  briefly  suiumarized  in  the  liistory  of  Illi- 
nois regiments  and  other  organizations.  Under 
the  first  call  of  the  President  for  125,000  volim- 
teers,  eight  regiments — seven  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry — were  assigned  to  Illinois,  to  which 
was  subsequently  added,  on  application  through 
Governor  Tanner,  one  battery  of  light  artil- 
lery. The  infantry  regiments  were  made  up 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  numbered 
consecutively  from  one  to  seven,  and  were 
practically  mobilized  at  their  home  stations 
within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  receipt  of  the 
call,  and  began  to  arrive  at  Camp  Tanner,  near 
Springfield,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  on  April  26, 
the  day  after  the  issue  of  the  Governor's  call. 
The  record  of  Illinois  troops  is  conspicuous  for 
the  promptness  of  their  response  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  organization — in  this  respect 
being  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  State. 
Under  tlie  call  of  May  25  for  an  additional  force 
of  75,000  men,  the  quota  assigned  to  Illinois  was 
two  regiments,  which  were  promptly  furnished, 
taking  the  names  of  tlie  Eighth  and  Ninth.  The 
first  of  these  belonged  to  the  Illinois  National 
Guard,  as  the  regiments  mustered  in  under  the 
first  call  had  done,  while  the  Ninth  was  one  of  a 
number  of  "Provisional  Regiments"  which  had 
tendered  their  services  to  the  Government.  Some 
twenty-five  other  regiments  of  this  class,  more  or 
less  complete,  stood  ready  to  perfect  their  organi- 
zations should  there  be  occasion  for  their  serv- 
ices. The  aggregate  strength  of  Illinois  organi- 
zations at  date  of  muster  out  from  the  United 
States  service  was  12,280—11,789  men  and  491 
officers. 

FiKST  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers  (orig- 
inally Illinois  National  Guard)  was  organized  at 
Chicago,  and  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  at  Camp  Tanner  (Springfield),  imder  the 
command  of  Col.  Henry  L.  Turner,  May  13,  1898; 
left  Springfield  for  Camp  Thomas  (Chickamauga) 
May  17;  assigned  to  First  Brigade,  Third 
Division,  of  the  First  Army  Corps;  started  for 
Tampa.  Fla.,  June  3,  but  soon  after  arrival  there 
was  transferred  to  Picnic  Island,  and  assigned  to 
provost  duty  in  place  of  the  First  United  States 
Infantry.  On  June  30  the  bulk  of  the  regiment 
embarked  for  Cuba,  but  was  detained  in  the  har- 
bor at  Key  AVest  until  July  5,  when  the  vessel 
sailed  for  Santiago,  arriving  in  Guantanamo  Bay 


on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  Disembarking  on 
the  10th,  the  whole  regiment  arrived  on  the 
firing  line  on  the  11th,  spent  several  days  and 
nights  in  the  trenches  before  Santiago,  and 
were  present  at  the  surrender  of  that  city 
on  the  17th.  Two  companies  had  previously 
been  detached  for  the  scarcely  less  perilous  duty 
of  service  in  the  fever  hospitals  and  in  caring 
for  their  wounded  comrades.  The  next  month 
was  spent  on  guard  duty  in  the  captured  city, 
until  August  25,  when,  depleted  in  numbers  and 
weakened  by  fever,  the  bulk  of  the  regiment  was 
transferred  by  hospital  boats  to  Camj}  Wikoff,  on 
Montauk  Point,  L.  I.  The  members  of  the  regi- 
ment able  to  travel  left  Camp  Wikoff,  September 
8,  for  Chicago,  arriving  two  days  later,  where  they 
met  an  enthusiastic  reception  and  were  mustered 
out,  November  17,  1,235  strong  (rank  and  file) — a 
considerable  number  of  recruits  having  joined  the 
regiment  just  before  leaving  Tampa.  The  record 
of  the  First  was  conspicuous  by  tlie  fact  that  it 
was  the  only  Illinois  regiment  to  see  service  in 
Cuba  during  the  progress  of  actual  hostilities. 
Before  leaving  Tampa  some  eighty  members  of  the 
regiment  were  detailed  for  engineering  duty  in 
Porto  Rico,  sailed  for  that  island  on  July  12,  and 
were  among  the  first  to  perform  service  there. 
The  First  suffered  severely  from  yellow  fever 
while  in  Cuba,  but,  as  a  regiment,  while  in  the 
service,  made  a  brilliant  record,  which  was  highly 
complimented  in  the  official  reports  of  its  com- 
manding officers. 

Second  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry (originally  Second  I.  N.  G.).  This  regi- 
ment, also  from  Chicago,  began  to  arrive  at 
Springfield,  April  27,  1898— at  that  time  number- 
ing 1,202  men  and  47  officers,  under  command  of 
Col.  George  M.  Moulton;  was  mustered  in 
between  May  4  and  May  15 ;  on  May  17  started 
for  Tampa,  Fla. ,  but  en  route  its  destination  was 
changed  to  Jacksonville,  where,  as  a  part  of  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  it  assisted  in  the  dedication  of 
Camp  Cuba  Libre.  October  25  it  was  transferred 
to  Savannah,  Ga.,  remaining  at  "Camp  Lee"  until 
December  8,  when  two  battalions  embarked  for 
Havana,  landing  on  the  15tli,  being  followed,  a 
few  days  later,  by  the  Third  Battalion,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Columbia.  From  Dec.  17  to  Jan. 
11,  1899,  Colonel  Moulton  served  as  Chief  of 
Police  for  the  city  of  Havana.  On  March  28  to  30 
the  regiment  left  Camp  Columbia  in  detach- 
ments for  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  it  arrived  April 
5,  and  was  mustered  out.  April  26,  1,051  strong 
(rank  and  file),  and  returned  to  Chicago.     Dur- 
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mg  its  3tay  in  Cuba  the  regiment  diJ  not  lose  a 
man.  A  liistory  of  tliis  regiment  lias  been 
written  by  Kev.  H.  W.  Bolton,  its  late  Chaplain. 

Thusd  Regiment  Illlvois  Volu.vteer  In- 
fantry, composed  of  companies  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard  from  the  counties  of  La  Salle. 
Livingston,  Kane,  Kankakee,  McHenry,  Ogle, 
"Will,  and  Winnebago,  under  command  of  Col. 
Fred  Bennitt,  reported  at  Springfield,  with  1,170 
men  and  .'50  officers,  on  April  :3T;  was  mustered 
in  May  7,  1898;  transferred  from  Springfield  to 
Camp  Thomas  (Chickamauga),  May  14;  on  July 
22  left  Chickamauga  for  Porto  Rico ;  on  the  28th 
sailed  from  Newport  News,  on  the  liner  St.  Louis, 
arriving  at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  on  July  31;  soon 
after  disembarking  captured  Arroyo,  and  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Guayama,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  General  Brooke's  advance  across 
the  island  to  San  Juan,  when  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol  by 
Spain.  From  August  1.3  to  October  1  the  Third 
continued  in  the  performance  of  guard  duty  in 
Porto  Rico ;  on  October  22,  980  men  and  39  offi- 
cers took  transport  for  home  by  %vay  of  New  York, 
arriving  in  Chicago,  November  11,  the  several 
companies  being  mustered  out  at  their  respective 
home  stations.  Its  strength  at  final  muster-out 
was  1,273  men  and  officers.  This  regiment  had 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  see 
service  in  Porto  Rico,  but  suffereil  severely  from 
fever  and  other  diseases  during  the  three  months 
of  its  stay  in  the  island. 

Fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  com- 
posed of  companies  from  Champaign,  Coles, 
Douglas,  Edgar,  Effingham,  Fayette,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Montgomery,  Richland,  and  St.  Clair 
counties;  mustered  into  the  service  at  Spring- 
field, May  20,  under  command  of  Col.  Casimer 
Andel;  started  immediately  for  Tampa,  Fla.,  but 
en  route  its  destination  was  changed  to  Jackson- 
ville, where  it  was  stationed  at  Camp  Cuba  Libre 
as  a  part  of  the  Seventh  Corps  under  command  of 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee;  in  October  was  transferred 
to  Savannah,  Ga.,  remaining  at  Camp  Onward 
until  aVjout  the  first  of  January,  when  the  regi- 
ment took  ship  for  Havana.  Ilere  the  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Columbia  until  April  4, 
1899,  when  it  returned  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  was 
mustered  out  at  Camp  ilackenzie  (Augusta),  May 
2,  the  companies  returning  to  their  respective 
home  stations.  During  a  part  of  its  stay  at 
Jacksonville,  and  again  at  Savannah,  the  regi- 
ment was  employed  on  guard  duty.  While  at 
Jacksonville  Colonel  Andel  was  suspended  by 
court-martial,  and  finally  tendered  his  resigna- 


tion, his  place  being  supplied  by  Lieut. -CoL  Eben 
Swift,  of  the  Ninth. 

Fifth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  1n- 
F.\.NTRY'  was  the  first  regiment  to  report,  and  was 
mustered  in  at  Springfield,  31ay  7,  1808,  under 
command  of  Col.  James  S.  Culver,  being  finally 
composed  of  twelve  companies  from  Pike,  Chris- 
tian, Sangamon,  McLean,  Montgomery,  Adams. 
Tazewell,  Macon,  Morgan,  Peoria,  and  Fulton 
counties;  on  May  1-1  left  Springfield  for  Camp 
Thomas  (Chickamauga,  Ga.),  being  assigned  to 
the  command  of  General  Brooke ;  August  3  left 
Chickamauga  for  Newport  News,  Va.,  with  the 
expectation  of  embarking  for  Porto  Rico — a 
previous  order  of  July  26  to  the  same  purport 
having  been  countermanded;  at  Newport  News 
embarked  on  the  transport  Obdam,  but  again  the 
order  was  rescinded,  and,  after  remaining  od 
board  thirty-six  hours,  the  regiment  was  disem 
barked.  The  next  move  was  made  to  Lexington 
Ky.,  where  the  regiment — having  lost  hope  of 
reaching  "the  front" — remained  until  Sept  5, 
when  it  returned  to  Springfield  for  final  muster- 
out.  This  regiment  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  material  in  the  State,  and  anxious  for  active 
service,  but  after  a  succession  of  disappoint- 
ments, was  compelled  to  return  to  its  home  sta- 
tion without  meeting  the  enemy.  After  its  arrival 
at  Springfield  the  regiment  was  furloughed  for 
thirty  days  and  finally  mustered  out,  October  16, 
numbering  1,213  men  and  47  officers. 

Sixth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
F.A.NTRY,  consisting  of  twelve  companies  from  the 
counties  of  Rock  Island,  Knox,  Whiteside,  Lee, 
Carroll,  Stephenson,  Henry,  Warren,  Bureau,  and 
Jo  Daviess,  was  mustered  in  May  11,  1898,  under 
command  of  Col.  D.  Jack  Foster;  on  May  17  left 
Springfield  for  Camp  Alger,  Va. ;  July  ~)  the 
regiment  moved  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  a 
part  embarked  for  Siboney,  Cuba,  but  the  whole 
regiment  was  soon  after  united  in  General 
Miles"  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico, 
landing  at  Guanico  on  July  2.5,  and  advancing 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  Adjuuta  and  Utuado. 
After  several  weeks'  service  in  the  interior,  the 
regiment  returned  to  Ponce,  and  on  September  7 
took  transport  for  the  return  home,  arrived  at 
Springfield  a  week  later,  and  was  mustered  out 
November  2.5,  the  regiment  at  that  time  consist- 
ing of  1,239  men  and  49  officers. 

Seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry 
(known  as  the  "Hibernian  Rifles").  Two 
battalions  of  this  regiment  reported  at  Spring, 
field,  April  27,  with  33  officers  and  765  enlisted 
men,  being  afterwards    increased  to   the  maxi- 
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mum;  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, under  command  of  Col.  Marcus  Kavanagh, 
May  18,  1898 ;  on  May  28  started  for  Camp  Alger, 
Va. ;  was  afterwards  encamped  at  Tlioroughfare 
Gap  and  Camp  Meade ;  on  September  9  returned 
to  Springfield,  was  furloughed  for  thirty  days, 
and  mustered  out,  October  20,  mmibering  1,260 
men  and  49  officers.  Like  the  Fifth,  the  Seventh 
saw  no  actual  service  in  the  field. 

Eighth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  (col- 
ored regiment),  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Springfield  under  the  second  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent, July  23,  1898,  being  composed  wholly  of 
Afro- Americans  under  officers  of  their  own  race, 
with  Col.  John  R.  Marshall  in  command,  the 
muster-roll  showing  1,19.5  men  and  76  officers. 
Tlie  six  companies,  from  A  to  F,  were  from  Chi- 
cago, the  other  five  being,  respectively,  from 
Bloomington,  Springfield,  Quincy,  Litchfield, 
Mound  City  and  Metropolis,  and  Cairo.  The 
regiment  having  tendered  their  services  to 
relieve  the  First  Illinois  on  duty  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  it  started  for  Cuba,  August  8,  by  waj-  of 
New  York ;  immediately  on  arrival  at  Santiago, 
a  week  later,  was  assigned  to  dut}',  but  subse- 
quently transferred  to  San  Luis,  where  Colone, 
Marshall  was  made  military  governor.  The 
major  part  of  the  regiment  remained  here  imtil 
ordered  home  early  in  March,  1899,  arrived  at 
Chicago,  March  15,  and  was  mustered  out,  April 
3,  1,226  strong,  rank  and  file,  having  been  in 
service  nine  months  and  six  days. 

Ninth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  was 
organized  from  the  counties  of  Southern  Illinois, 
and  mustered  in  at  Springfield  under  the  second 
call  of  the  President,  July  4-11,  1898,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  James  R.  Campbell;  arrived  at 
Camp  Cuba  Libre  (Jacksonville,  Fla.),  August  9; 
two  months  later  was  transferred  to  Savannah, 
Ga. ;  was  moved  to  Havana  in  December,  where 
it  remained  until  May,  1899,  when  it  returned  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  was  mustered  out  there,  May 
20,  1899,  at  that  time  consisting  of  1,095  men  and 
46  officers.  From  Augusta  the  several  companies 
returned  to  their  respective  home  stations.  The 
Ninth  was  the  only  "Provisional  Regiment"  from 
Illinois  mustered  into  the  service  during  the 
war,  the  other  regiments  all  belonging  to  the 
National  Guard. 

First  Illinois  Cavalry  was  organized  at  Chi- 
cago immediately  after  the  President's  first  call, 
seven  companies  being  recruited  from  Chicago, 
two  from  Bloomington,  and  one  each  from 
Springfield.  Elkhart,  and  Lacon ;  was  mustered  in 
at  Springfield,  May  21,  1898,  under  command  of 


Col,  Edward  C.  Young;  left  Springfield  for  Camp 
Tliomas,  Ga.,  May  30,  remaining  there  until 
August  24,  when  it  returned  to  Fort  Slieridan, 
near  Chicago,  where  it  was  stationed  until  October 
11,  when  it  was  mustered  out,  at  that  time  con- 
sisting of  1,158  men  and  50  officers.  Although 
the  regiment  saw  no  active  service  in  the  field,  it 
established  an  excellent  record  for  itself  in  respect 
to  discipline. 

First  Engineering  Corps,  consisting  of  80 
men  detailed  from  the  First  Illinois  Volunteers, 
were  among  the  first  Illinois  soldiers  to  see  serv- 
ice in  Porto  Rico,  accompanying  General  Miles' 
expedition  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  being 
engaged  for  a  time  in  the  construction  of  bridges 
in  aid  of  the  intended  advance  across  the  island. 
On  September  8  they  embarked  for  the  return 
liome,  arrived  at  Chicago,  September  17,  and 
were  mustered  out  November  30. 

Battery  A  (I.  N.  G.),  from  Danville,  111,,  was 
mustered  in  under  a  special  order  of  the  War 
Department,  May  12,  1898,  imder  command  of 
Capt.  Oscar  P.  Yaeger,  consisting  of  118  men; 
left  Springfield  for  Camp  Thomas,  Ga.,  May  19, 
and,  two  months  later,  joined  in  General  Miles' 
Porto  Rico  expedition,  landing  at  Guanico  on 
August  3,  and  taking  part  in  the  affair  at  Gua 
yama  on  the  12th.  News  of  peace  having  been 
received,  the  Battery  returned  to  Ponce,  where 
it  remained  until  September  7,  when  it  started 
on  the  return  home  by  way  of  New  York,  arrived 
at  Danville,  September  17,  was  furloughed  for 
sixty  days,  and  mustered  out  November  25.  The 
Battery  was  equipped  with  modern  breech-load- 
ing rapid-firing  guns,  operated  by  practical  artil- 
lerists and  prepared  for  effective  service. 

Naval  Reserves. — One  of  the  earliest  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  after  it  became  ap- 
parent that  hostilities  could  not  be  averted,  was 
to  begin  preparation  for  strengthening  the  naval 
arm  of  the  service.  The  existence  of  the  "Naval 
Militia,"  first  organized  in  1893,  placed  Illinois  in 
an  exceptionally  favorable  position  for  making  a 
prompt  response  to  the  call  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  furnishing  a  superior  class  of  men  for 
service — a  fact  evidenced  during  the  operations 
in  the  West  Indies.  Gen.  John  JIcNulta,  as  head 
of  the  local  committee,  was  active  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Navy  Department  to  the  value  of 
the  service  to  be  rendered  by  this  organization, 
which  resulted  in  its  being  enlistetl  practically  as 
a  body,  taking  the  name  of  "Naval  Reserves" — 
all  but  eighty-eight  of  the  number  passing  the 
physical  examination,  the  places  of  these  beirg 
promptly   filled  b_v  new   recruits.     The  first  de- 
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tachment  of  over  2in)  left  Chicago  May  2.  under 
the  command  of  Lieut. -Coin.  John  M.  Hawley, 
followed  soon  after  Ijy  the  remainder  of  the  First 
Battalion,  making  the  whole  number  from  Chi- 
cago 400,  with  267,  constituting  the  Second  Bat- 
talion, from  other  towns  of  the  State.  The  latter 
was  made  up  of  147  men  from  Moline,  o8  from 
Quincy,  and  62  from  Alton— making  a  total  from 
the  State  of  667.  This  does  not  include  others, 
not  belonging  to  this  organization,  who  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  navj-  during  the  war,  which 
raised  the  whole  niunber  for  the  State  over  1,000. 
Tlie  Reserves  enlisted  from  Illinois  occupietl  a 
different  relation  to  the  Government  from  that 
of  the  "naval  militia"  of  other  States,  which 
retained  their  State  organizations,  wliile  those 
from  Illinois  were  regularly  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service.  The  recruits  from  Illinois 
were  embarked  at  Key  West,  Norfolk  and  New 
York,  and  distributed  among  fifty-two  different 
vessels,  including  nearly  every  vessel  belonging 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  They  saw  serv- 
ice in  nearly  every  department  from  tlie  position 
of  stokers  in  the  hold  to  that  of  gunners  in  the 
turrets  of  the  big  battleships,  the  largest  number 
(60)  being  assigned  to  the  famous  battleship  Ore- 
gon, while  the  cruiser  Yale  followed  with  47;  the 
Harvard  with  3.5;  Cincinnati,  27;  Yankton,  19; 
Franklin,  18;  5Iontgoniery  and  Indiana,  each,  17; 
Hector,  14;  Marietta,  11;  Wilmington  and  Lan- 
caster, 10  each,  and  others  down  to  one  each. 
Illinois  sailors  thus  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  the  brilliant  affair  of  July  3,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  oft 
Santiago,  as  also  in  nearly  every  other  event  in 
the  West  Indies  of  less  importance,  without  the 
less  of  a  man  while  in  the  sers-ice,  although 
among  the  most  e.xposed.  They  were  mustered 
out  at  different  times,  as  they  could  be  spared 
from  the  service,  or  the  vessels  to  which  they 
were  attached  went  out  of  commission,  a  portion 
serving  out  their  full  term  of  one  year.  The 
Reserves  from  Chicago  retain  their  organization 
under  the  name  of  "Naval  Reserve  Veterans," 
with  headquarters  in  the  Masonic  Temple  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

WARD,  James  H.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
in  Chicago.  Nov.  30,  18.53,  und  educated  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  and  at  the  Univer.sity  of 
Notre  Dame,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1873. 
Three  years  later  he  graduated  from  the  Union 
College  of  Law,  Chicago,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Since  then  he  has  continued  to  practice 
his  profe.ssion  in  his  native  city.  In  1.879  he  was 
elected  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  West  Chicago, 


and,  in  1884,  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential 
Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  the  same 
year,  was  the  successful  candidate  of  his  party 
for  Congress  in  the  Third  Illinois  District,  serv- 
ing one  term. 

WIXXEB.i^GO  INDIANS,  a  trilxj  of  the  Da 
cota,  or  Sioux,  stock,  which  at  one  time  occupied 
a  part  of  Northern  IllinoLs.  The  word  Winne- 
bago is  a  corruption  of  the  French  Ouinebe- 
goutz,  Ouimbegouc,  etc.,  the  diphthong  "ou" 
taking  the  place  of  the  consonant  "w,"  which  is 
wanting  in  the  French  alphabet.  These  were, 
in  turn,  French  misspellings  of  an  Algonquin 
term  meaning  "fetid,"  which  the  latter  tribe 
applied  to  the  Winnebagoes  because  they  liad 
come  from  the  western  ocean — the  salt  (or 
"fetid")  water.  In  their  advance  towards  the 
East  the  Winnebagoes  early  invaded  the  country 
of  tlie  Illinois,  but  were  finally  driven  north- 
ward by  the  latter,  who  surpassed  them  in  num- 
bers rather  than  in  bravery.  The  invaders 
settled  in  Wisconsin,  near  the  Fox  River,  and 
here  they  were  first  visited  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
in  the  .seventeenth  centurj'.  (See  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions.) The  AVinnebagoes  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  Wisconsin  tribe;  yet,  that  they 
claimed  territorial  rights  in  Illinois  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  Prairia  du  Chien 
(August  1,  1829),  alludes  to  a  Winnebago  village 
located  in  what  is  now  Jo  Daviess  County,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Pecatonica  River.  While,  as  a 
rule,  the  tribe,  if  left  to  itself,  was  disjwsed  to 
live  in  amity  with  the  whites,  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  and  diplomacj-  of 
Tecumseli  and  the  cajoleries  of  "The  Prophet.  ' 
General  Harrison  especially  alludes  to  the  brav- 
ery of  the  Winnebago  warriors  at  Tippecanoe' 
w-hich  he  attributees  in  part,  however,  to  a  super- 
stitious faith  in  "The  Prophet."  In  June  or 
July,  1827,  an  unprovoked  and  brutal  outrage  by 
the  whites  upon  an  unoffending  and  practically 
defenseless  partj"  of  Winnebagoes,  near  Prairie 
du  Chien  brought  on  what  is  known  as  the 
'Winnebago  War."  (See  n'intiebago  ll'ar.) 
The  tribe  took  no  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
largel.v  because  of  the  great  influence  and  shrewd 
tactic  of  their  chief,  Naw-caw.  By  treaties 
executed  in  1832  and  1837  the  Winnebagoes  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  were  finally  removed  west 
of  that  river,  and,  after  many  shiftings  of  loca- 
tion, were  placed  upon  the  Omaha  Reservation  in 
Eastern  Nebraska,  where  their  industry,  thrift 
and  peaceable  disposition  elicited  high  praise 
from  Government  officials. 
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WAR>'ER,  Vespasian,  lawyer  and  Member  of 
Congress,  was  born  in  De  "VVitt  County,  111.,  April 
23,  18-12,  and  has  lived  all  his  life  in  his  native 
county — his  present  residence  being  Clinton. 
After  a  short  course  in  Lombard  University, 
while  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Law- 
rence Weldon,  at  Clinton,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  of  the  Twentieth  Illinois  Volunteers,  in 
June,  1861,  serving  until  July,  1806,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  Captain  and 
brevet  Major.  He  received  a  gunshot  wound  at 
Shiloh,  but  continued  to  serve  in  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  until  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta, 
when  he  was  ordered  North  on  account  of  dis- 
ability. His  last  service  was  in  fighting  Indians 
on  the  plains.  After  the  war  he  completed  his 
law  studies  at  Harvard  University,  graduating  in 
1868,  when  he  entered  into  a  law  partnership 
with  Clifton  H.  Moore  of  Clinton.  He  served  as 
Judge- Advocate  General  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  for  several  years,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
under  the  administrations  of  Governors  Hamil- 
ton, Oglesby  and  Fifer,  and,  in  1894,  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected,  as  a  Republican,  to  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress  for  the  Thirteenth  District, 
being  re-elected  in  1896,  and  again  in  1898.  In 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  Mr.  Warner  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committees  on  Agi-iculture  ami  Invalid 
Pensions,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Laws. 

WARREN,  a  village  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  at 
intersection  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railways,  26  miles 
west-northwest  of  Freeport  and  27  miles  east  by 
north  of  Galena.  The  surrounding  region  is 
agricultural  and  stock-raising :  tliere  are  also  lead 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  Tobacco  is  grown  to  some 
extent.  Warren  has  a  flouring  mill,  tin  factory, 
creamery  and  stone  quarries,  a  State  bank,  water 
supply  from  artesian  wells,  fire  department,  gas 
plant,  two  weekly  newspapers,  five  churches,  a 
high  school,  an  academj'  and  a  public  library. 
Pop.  (1890),  1,172;  (1900),  1,337. 

WARREX,  Calvin  A.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1807:  in  his  youth, 
worked  for  a  time,  as  a  typographer,  in  the  office 
of  "The  Northern  Spectator."  at  Poultney,  Yt., 
side  by  side  with  Horace  Greele3',  afterwards  the 
foimder  of  "The  New  York  Tribune."  Later,  he 
became  one  of  the  publishers  of  "The  Palladium" 
at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  but,  in  1832,  removed  to 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  where  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  completing  his  course  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  Ky.,  in  1834,  and  beginning 
practice    a*^^    Batavia,    Ohio,    as   the   partner    of 


Thomas  Morris,  then  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio,  whose  daughter  he  married,  thereby 
becoming  the  brother- in-law  of  the  late  Isaac  N. 
Morris,  of  Quincy,  111.  In  1836,  Mr.  Wavren 
came  to  Quincy,  Adams  County,  111  .  but  soon 
after  removed  to  Warsaw  in  Hancock  County, 
where  he  resided  until  1839,  when  he  returned  to 
Quincy.  Here  he  continued  in  practice,  either 
alone  or  as  a  partner,  at  different  times,  of  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  attorneys  of  that  city. 
Although  he  held  no  office  except  that  of  Master 
in  Chancery,  which  he  occupied  for  some  sixteen 
years,  the  possession  of  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
humor,  with  strong  practical  sense  and  decided 
ability  as  a  speaker,  gave  him  great  popularity 
at  the  bar  and  upon  the  stump,  and  made  him  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party,  of  which  he  was  a  life-long  member.  He 
served  as  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Pierce 
ticket  in  1852,  and  was  the  nominee  of  his  party 
for  the  same  position  on  one  or  two  other  occa- 
sions.    Died,  at  Quincy,  Feb.  22,  1881. 

WARREN,  Hooper,  pioneer  journalist,  was 
born  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  1790;  learned  the  print- 
er's trade  on  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  "Herald";  in 
1814  went  to  Delaware,  whence,  three  years  later, 
he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  working  for  a  time 
on  a  paper  at  Frankfort.  In  1818  he  came  to  St 
Louis  and  worked  in  the  office  of  the  old  "Mis- 
.souri  Gazette"  (the  predecessor  of  "The  Repub- 
lican"), and  also  acted  as  the  agent  of  a  lumber 
company  at  Cairo,  111.,  when  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  that  place  consisted  of  one  family  domi- 
ciled on  a  grounded  flat-boat.  In  March,  1819. 
he  established,  at  Edwardsville,  the  tliird  paper 
in  Illinois,  its  predecessors  being  "The  Illinois 
Intelligencer,"  at  Kaskaskia,  and  "The  Illinois 
Emigrant,"  at  Shawneetown.  The  name  given 
to  the  new  paper  was  "The  Spectator,"  and  the 
contest  over  the  effort  to  introduce  a  pro-slavery 
clause  in  the  State  Constitution  soon  brought  it 
into  prominence.  Backed  by  Governor  Coles, 
Congressman  Daniel  P.  Cook,  Judge  S.  D.  Lock- 
wood,  Rev.  Thomas  Lippincott,  Judge  Wm.  H. 
Brown  (afterwards  of  Chicago),  George  Churchill 
and  other  opponents  of  slavery.  "The  Spectator" 
made  a  sturdy  fight  in  opposition  to  the  scheme, 
which  ended  in  defeat  of  the  measure  by  the 
rejection  at  the  polls,  in  1824,  of  the  proposition 
for  a  Constitutional  Convention.  Warren  left 
the  Edwardsville  paper  in  182.5,  and  was,  for  a 
time,  associated  with  "The  National  Crisis,"  an 
anti-slavery  paper  at  Cincinnati,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Illinois  and  established  "The  Sangamon 
Spectator"— the  first  paper  ever  published  at  the 
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present  State  capital.  This  he  sold  out  in  1829. 
and,  for  the  next  three  years,  was  connected 
with  "The  Advertiser  and  Upper  Mississippi  Her- 
ald;'" at  Galena.  Abandoning  this  field  in  1832. 
he  removed  to  Hennepin,  where,  within  the  next 
five  }-ears,  he  held  tlie  otlices  of  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit and  County  ConiinLs-sioners"  Courts  and  ex 
ofBcio  Recorder  of  Deeds.  In  1836  he  began  tlie 
publication  of  the  third  paper  in  Chicago — "The 
Commercial  Advertiser"  (a  weekly)— which  was 
continued  a  little  more  than  a  year,  when  it  was 
abandoned,  and  he  settled  on  a  farm  at  Henry, 
Marshall  County.  His  fvirther  newspaper  ven- 
tures were,  as  the  associate  of  Zebina  Eastman,  in 
the  publication  of  "The  Genius  of  Liberty,"  at 
Lowell,  La  Salle  County,  and  "The  "Western 
Citizen" — afterwards  "The  Free  West" — in  Chi- 
cago. (See  Eastman,  Zebina,  and  Lundy.  Ben- 
jamin.) On  the  discontinuance  of  "The  Free 
West"  in  18.56,  he  again  retired  to  his  farm  at 
Henry,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
While  returning  home  from  a  visit  to  Chicago, 
in  August,  1864.  he  was  taken  ill  at  Mendota, 
dving  there  on  the  22d  of  the  month. 

WARREX,  John  Esaias,  diplomatist  and  real- 
estate  operator,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1826, 
graduated  at  Union  College  and  was  connected 
with  the  American  Legation  to  Spain  during  the 
administration  of  President  Pierce;  in  18.59-60 
was  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  and, 
in  1861-62,  Mayor  of  St.  Paul;  in  1867.  came  to 
Chicago,  where,  while  engaged  in  real-estate 
business,  he  became  known  to  the  press  as  the 
author  of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Topics  of 
the  Time."  In  1886  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Brussels.  Belgium,  where  he  died.  July  6,  1896. 
Mr.  Warren  was  author  of  several  volumes  of 
travel,  of  which  "An  Attache  in  Spain"  and  • 
"Para"  are  most  important. 

WARREX  COUNTY.  A  -western  county, 
created  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  182.5,  but 
not  fully  organized  until  1830,  having  at  that  time 
about  3-50  inhabitants;  has  an  area  of  .540  square 
miles,  and  was  named  for  Gen.  Joseph  Warren. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Henderson  River  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  (two  divisions),  the  Iowa 
Central  and  the  Atchison.  Toi)eka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroads.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  and  lime- 
stone is  quarried  in  large  quantities  The  county's 
early  development  was  retarded  in  consequence 
of  having  become  the  "seat  of  war,"  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  The  principal  products  are 
grain- and  live-stock,  although  manufacturing  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.     The  county -seat  and 


chief  city  is  Monmouth  (which  see).  Roseville 
is  a  shipping  point.  Population  (18S0),  22,983. 
(1890).  21,281;  (1900|,  23,103. 

WAKRENSBUUG,  a  town  of  Macon  County, 
on  Peoria  Division  111.  Cent.  Railway,  9  miles 
northwest  of  Decatur;  has  elevators,  canning 
factory,  a  bank  and  newspaper.  Pop.  (1900),  503. 
WARSAW,  the  largest  town  in  Hancock 
County,  and  admirably  situated  for  trade.  It 
stands  on  a  bluff  on  the  Mi.ssi&sippi  River,  some 
three  miles  below  Keokuk,  and  about  40  miles 
above  Quincy.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railway,  and  lies  116 
miles  west-southwest  of  Peoria.  Old  Fort 
Edwards,  established  by  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 
during  the  War  of  1812,  was  located  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Warsaw,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Des  iloines  River.  An  iron 
foundry,  a  Lirge  woolen  mill,  a  plow  factory 
and  cooperage  works  are  its  principal  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi admits  of  the  passage  of  the  largest  steamers 
up  to  this  point.  Warsaw  has  eight  churches,  a 
system  of  common  schools  comprising  one  high 
and  three  grammar  schools,  a  National  bank  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Population  (1880).  3.106: 
(1890),  2,721;  (1900),  2,335. 

WASHBURX,  a  village  of  Woodford  County,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  25 
miles  northeast  of  Peoria;  has  banks  and  a 
weekly  p:i]ier ;  the  district  is  agricultural.  Popu- 
lation ilslliii,  .5HS;  (1900),  703. 

WASHBURNE,  Ellhu  Beujamin,  Congressman 
and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Livermore,  Maine, 
Sept.  23,  1816;  in  early  life  learned  the  trade  of  a 
printer,  but  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  Coming 
west,  he  settled  at  Galena,  forming  a  partnership 
with  Charles  S.  Hempstead,  for  the  practice  of 
law,  in  1841.  He  was  a  stalwart  Whig,  and,  as 
such,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852.  He  con- 
tinued to  repre.sent  his  District  until  1869,  taking 
a  prominent  position,  as  a  Republican,  on  the 
organization  of  that  party.  On  account  of  his 
long  service  he  was  known  as  the  "Father  of  the 
House."  administering  the  Speaker's  oath  three 
times  to  Schuyler  Colfax  and  once  to  James  G. 
Blaine.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
General  Grant  in  1869.  but  surrendered  his  port- 
folio to  become  Envoy  to  France,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  achieved  great  distinction.  He  was  the 
only  official  representative  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment who  remained  in  Paris,  during  the  -siege  of 
that  city  by  the  Germans  (1870-71)  and  the  reign 
of  the   "Commune."     For   his  conduct   he  was 
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honored  by  the  Governments  of  France  and  Ger- 
many alike.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  made  his  home  in  Chicago,  where  he  devoted 
his  latter  years  chiefly  to  literary  labor,  and 
wliere  he  died,  Oct.  33,  1887.  He  was  strongly 
favored  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1880. 
WASHIMiTON,  a  city  in  Tazewell  County, 
situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroads.  It  is  21 
miles  west  of  El  Paso,  and  12  miles  east  of  Peoria. 
Carriages,  plows  and  farming  implements  con- 
stitute the  manufactured  output.  It  is  also  an 
important  shipping-point  for  farm  products.  It 
has  electric  light  and  water-works  plants,  eight 
churches,  a  graded  school,  two  banks  and  two 
newspapers.     Pop.  (1890),  1,301;  (1900),  1,451. 

WASHIXGTON  COUNTY,  an  interior  county  of 
Southern  Illinois,  east  of  St  Louis ;  is  drained  by 
the  Kaskaskia  River  and  the  Elkhorn,  Beaucoup 
and  Muddy  Creeks;  was  organized  in  1818,  and 
has  an  area  of  540  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
diversified,  well  watered  and  timbered.  The 
soil  is  of  variable  fertility.  Corn,  wheat  and 
oats  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Manu- 
facturing is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  among 
the  products  being  agricultural  implements, 
flour,  carriages  and  wagons.  The  most  impor- 
tant town  is  Nashville,  which  is  also  the  county- 
seat.  Population  (1890),  19,262;  (1900),  19,526, 
Washington  was  one  of  the  fifteen  counties  into 
which  Illinois  was  divided  at  the  organization  of 
the  State  Government,  being  one  of  the  last 
three  created  during  the  Territorial  period — the 
other  two  being  Franklin  and  Union. 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS,  a  village  of  Cook 
County,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railways,  13  miles  southwest  of  Chicago; 
has  a  graded  school,  female  seminary,  military 
school,  a  car  factory,  several  churches  and  a 
newspaper.    Annexed  to  City  of  Chicago,  1890. 

WATAGA,  a  village  of  Knox  County,  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  8  miles 
northeast  of  Galesburg.  Population  (1900),  545. 
WATERLOO,  the  county-.seat  and  chief  town 
of  Monroe  County,  on  the  Illinois  Division  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  24  miles  east  of  south 
from  St.  Louis.  The  region  is  chiefly  agricultural, 
but  underlaid  with  coal.  Its  industries  embrace 
two  flour  mills,  a  plow  factory,  distillery,  cream- 
ery, two  ice  plants,  and  some  minor  concerns. 
The  city  has  municipal  water  and  electric  light 
plants,  four  churches,  a  graded  school  and  two 
newspapers.     Pop.  (1890),  1,860;  (1900),  2,114. 


WATERMAN,  Arba  Nelson,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  at  Greensboro,  Orleans  County,  Vt. , 
Feb.  3,  1836.  After  receiving  an  academic  edu- 
cation and  teaching  for  a  time,  he  read  law  at 
Montpelier  and,  later,  passed  through  the  Albany 
Law  School.  In  1861  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  removed  to  Joliet,  111.,  and  opened  an  office. 
In  1863  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Illinois  Volunteers,  serving  with  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  for  two  years,  and 
being  mustered  out  in  August,  1864,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  On  leaving  the 
army.  Colonel  Waterman  commenced  practice  in 
Chicago.  In  1873-74  he  represented  the  Eleventh 
Ward  in  the  City  Council.  In  1887  he  was  elected 
to  the  bench  of  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1891  and,  again,  in  1897.  In 
1890  he  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Appellate  Court. 

WATSEKA,  the  county-seat  of  Iroquois  County, 
situated  on  the  Iroquois  River,  at  tlie  mouth  of 
Sugar  Creek,  and  at  tiie  intersection  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria  & 
Western  Railroads,  77  miles  south  of  Chicago,  46 
miles  north  of  Danville  and  14  miles  east  of 
Oilman.  It  has  flour-mills,  brick  and  tile  works 
and  foundries,  besides  several  churches,  banks,  a 
graded  school  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Artesian  well  water  is  obtained  by  boring  to  the 
depth  of  100  to  160  feet,  and  some  forty  flowing 
streams  from  these  shafts  are  in  the  place.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  3,017;  (1900),  3,505. 

WATTS,  Amos,  jurist,  was  born  in  St.  Clair 
County,  111.,  Oct.  35,  1831,  but  removed  to  Wash- 
ington County  in  boyhood,  and  was  elected  County 
Clerk  in  1847,  '49  and  "53,  and  State's  Attorney 
for  the  Second  Judicial  District  in  1856  and  '60; 
then  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper, later  resuming  the  practice  of  law,  and,  in 
1873,  was  elected  Circuit  Judge,  remaining  in 
ofl5ce  until  his  death,  at  Nashville,  111.  Pec.  6, 
1888. 

WAUKEGAN,  the  county-seat  and  principal 
city  of  Lake  County,  situated  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad,  about  36  miles  north  by  west 
from  Chicago,  and  .50  miles  south  of  Milwaukee; 
is  also  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet 
&  Eastern  Railroad  and  connected  by  electric 
lines  with  Chicago  and  Fox  Lake.  Lake  Michigan 
is  about  80  miles  wide  opposite  this  point. 
Waukegan  was  first  known  as  "Little  Fort," 
from  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  that  stood  on  its 
site.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  a 
bluff,  which  ri.ses  abruptly  to  the  height  of  about 
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fifty  feet.  Between  the  blulf  and  the  shore  is  a 
flat  tract  about  400  yards  wide  which  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  dwellings,  warehouses  and  manu- 
factories. The  manufactures  include  steel-wire, 
refined  sugar,  scales,  agricultural  implements, 
brass  and  iron  products,  s;i.sli,  doors  and  blinds, 
leather,  beer,  etc. ;  the  city  has  paved  streets,  gas 
and  electric  light  plants,  three  banks,  eight  or 
ten  churches,  graded  and  high  schools  and  two 
newspapers.  A  large  trade  in  grain,  lumber,  coal 
and  dairj-  products  is  carried  on.  Pop.  (1890), 
4,915;  (UtOO),  9,426. 

WAUKEGAS  A:  SOUTHWESTERN  RAIL- 
WAY.    (See  Elgin,  Juliet  d-  Eu.-ilcri,  Hail  way.) 

WAVER LY,  a  city  in  Morgan  County,  18  miles 
southeast  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  Jacksonville  & 
St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 
Railroads.  It  was  originally  settled  by  enter- 
prising emigrants  from  New  England,  whose 
descendants  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region,  has  a  fine  graded  school,  six  or  seven 
churches,  two  banks,  two  newspapers  and  tile 
works.  Population  (1880),  1.1-24;  (1890).  1,337; 
(1900),  1,573. 

WAYXE,  (Gen.)  Anthony,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  Jan  1,  174.5,  of  Anglo-Irish 
descent,  grailuated  as  a  Surveyor,  and  first  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Nova  Scotia.  During  the 
years  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Revolution 
he  was  prominent  in  the  colonial  councils  of  his 
native  State,  to  which  he  had  returned  in  1707, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  "Committee  of 
Safety."  On  June  3.  1776,  he  was  commissioned 
Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
troops  in  the  Continental  army,  and,  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  was  conspicuous  for  his 
courage  and  ability  as  a  leader.  One  of  his  most 
daring  and  successful  achievements  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Stony  Point,  in  1779,  when — the  works 
having  been  carried  and  Wayne  having  received, 
what  was  supposed  to  be.  his  death-wound— he 
entered  the  fort,  .supported  by  his  aids.  For  this 
service  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  Con- 
gress. He  also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
investiture  and  capture  of  Y'orktown.  In  October, 
1783,  he  was  bre vetted  Major-General.  In  1784 
he  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
A  few  years  later  he  settled  in  Georgia,  which 
State  he  represented  in  Congress  for  seven 
months,  when  his  seat  was  declared  vacant  after 
contest.  In  April.  1792,  he  was  confirmed  as 
General-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  on 
nomination  of  President  Washington.  His  con 
nection  with  Illinois  history  began  shortly  after 


St.  Clair's  defeat,  when  he  led  a  force  into  Ohio 
(1783)  and  erected  a  stockade  at  Greenville, 
which  he  named  Fort  Recovery ;  his  object  being 
to  subdue  the  hostile  savage  tribes.  In  this  he 
was  eminently  successful  and,  on  August  3, 
1793,  after  a  victorious  campaign,  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Greenville,  as  broad  in  its  provisions  as 
it  was  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  He  was  a 
daring  fighter,  and  although  Washington  called 
him  "prudent,"  his  dauntlessness  earned  for  him 
the  sobriquet  of  "Mad  Anthony.''  In  matters  of 
dress  he  was  punctilious,  and,  on  this  account, 
he  was  sometimes  dubbed  "Dandy  Wayne.'  He 
was  one  of  the  few  white  officers  whom  all  the 
Western  Indian  tribes  at  once  feared  and  re- 
spected. They  named  him  "Black  Snake"  and 
"Tornado."  He  died  at  Presque  Isle  near  Erie, 
Dec.  15,  1796.  Thirteen  years  afterward  his 
remains  were  removed  by  one  of  his  sons,  and 
interred  in  Radnor  churchyard,  in  his  native 
county.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
erected  a  marble  monument  over  his  grave,  and 
appropriately  dedicated  it  on  July  4  of  the  same 
year. 

WAYXE  COUMY,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  State;  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles;  was 
organized  in  1819,  and  named  for  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne.  The  county  is  watered  and  drained  by 
the  Little  Wabash  and  its  branches,  notably  the 
Skillet  Fork.  At  the  first  election  held  in  the 
county,  only  fifteen  votes  were  cast.  Early  life 
was  exceedingly  primitive,  the  first  settlers 
pounding  corn  into  meal  with  a  wooden  pestle, 
a  hollowed  stump  being  used  as  a  mortar.  The 
first  mill  erected  (of  the  antique  South  Carolina 
pattern)  charged  25  cents  per  bushel  for  grinding. 
Prairie  and  woodland  make  up  the  surface,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Railroad  facilities  are  furni.shed 
by  the  Louisville,  Evansville  &  St.  Louis  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  (Southwestern)  Railroads. 
Corn,  oats,  tobacco,  wheat,  hay  and  wool  are  the 
chief  agricultural  products.  Saw  mills  are  numer- 
ous and  there  are  also  carriage  and  wagon  facto- 
ries. Fairfield  is  the  county-seat.  Population 
(1880),  21.291;  (1890).  23,806;  (1900),  27,626. 

WEAS,  THE,  a  branch  of  the  Miami  tribe  of 
Indians.  They  called  themselves  "We-wee- 
hahs, "  and  were  spoken  of  by  the  French  as  "Oui- 
at-a-nons"  and  "Oui-as."  Other  corruptions  of 
the  name  were  common  among  the  British  and 
American  colonists.  In  1718  they  had  a  village 
at  Chicago,  but  abandoned  it  through  fear  of 
their  hostile  neighbors,  the  Chippewas  and  Potta- 
watomies.  The  Weas  were,  at  one  time,  brave 
and  warlike;  but  their  numbers  were  reduced  bv 
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constant  warfare  and  disease,  and,  in  tlie  end, 
debauchery  enervated  and  demoralized  them. 
They  were  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
given  a  reservation  in  Miami  County,  Kan.  Tliis 
they  ultimately  sold,  and,  under  the  leadership 
of  Baptiste  Peoria,  united  witli  their  few  remain- 
ing brethren  of  the  Miamis  and  with  the  remnant 
of  the  Illi-ni  under  the  title  of  the  "confederated 
tribes,"  and  settled  in  Indian  Territory.  (See  also 
Mia  m  is:  Pia  n  kcsli  a  irs.) 

WEBB,  Edwin  B.,  early  lawyer  and  politician, 
was  born  about  1802,  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Carmi,  White  County,  III,  about  1828  to  1830, 
and,  still  later,  studied  law  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. He  held  the  office  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  White  County,  and,  in  1834,  was 
elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly,  serving,  by  successive  re-elections, 
until  1842.  and.  in  the  Senate,  from  1843  to  "46. 
During  his  service  in  the  House  he  was  a  col- 
league and  political  and  personal  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  opposed  the  internal 
improvement  scheme  of  1837,  predicting  many 
of  the  disasters  which  were  actually  realized  a 
few  years  later.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential Elector  on  the  Whig  ticket,  in  1844  and 
'48,  and,  in  1852,  received  the  nomination  for 
Governor  as  the  opponent  of  Joel  A.  Matteson, 
two  years  later,  being  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  opposition  to 
Judge  W.  B.  Scates.  While  practicing  law  at 
c-ai-mi,  he  was  also  a  partner  of  his  brother  in 
the  mercantile  business.  Died,  Oct.  14,  1858,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

WEBB,  Henry  Livingston,  soldier  and  pioneer 
(an  elder  brother  of  James  Watson  Webb,  a  noted 
New  York  journalist),  was  born  at  Claverack, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1795;  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1813,  came  to  Southern  Illinois  in  1817, 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of 
America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  was  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh  General 
Assemblies,  a  Major  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and 
Captain  of  volunteers  and,  afterwards,  Colonel  of 
regulars,  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  1860  he  went 
to  Texas  and  served,  for  a  time,  in  a  semi-mili- 
tary capacity  under  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment; returned  to  Illinois  in -1869,  and  died,  at 
Makanda.  Oct.  5.  1876. 

WEBSTER,  Fletcher,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ,  July  38,  1813 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1833,  and  studied  law  with 
his  father  (Daniel  Webster) ;  in  1837,  located  at 
Peru.  111.,  where  he  practiced  three  years.  His 
father  having  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State 


in  1841,  the  son  became  his  private  secretary, 
was  also  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Caleb  Gushing 
(Minister  to  China)  in  1843,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1847,  and  Surveyor 
of  the  Port  of  Boston,  1850-61;  the  latter  year 
became  Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  and  was  killed  in  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  August  30,  1803. 

WE15STER,  Joseph  Daua,  civil  engineer  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Old  Hampton,  N.  H., 
xVugust  35,  1811.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1833,  and  afterwards  read 
law  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  His  natural  incli- 
nation was  for  engineering,  and,  after  serv- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  Engineer  and  War  offices, 
at  Washington,  was  made  a  United  States  civil 
engineer  (1835)  and,  on  July  7,  1838,  entered  the 
army  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Topographical 
Engineers.  He  served  through  the  Mexican 
W^ar,  was  made  First  Lieutenant  in  1849.  and 
promoted  to  a  captaincy,  in  March,  1853.  Thir- 
teen months  later  he  resigned,  removing  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  made  his  permanent  home,  and 
soon  after  was  identified,  for  a  time,  with  the 
proprietorship  of  "The  Chicago  Tribune."  He 
was  President  of  the  commission  that  perfected 
the  Chicago  sewerage  system,  and  designed  and 
executed  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  city  from  two  to  eiglit  feet,  whole 
blocks  of  buildings  being  raided  by  jack  screws, 
while  new  foundations  were  inserted.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  tendered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  fortifications  at  Cairo,  111.,  and 
Paducah,  Ky.  On  April  7.  1861,  he  was  com- 
missioned Paymaster  of  Volunteers,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  and,  in  February,  1863,  Colonel  of 
the  First  Illinois  Artillery.  For  several  months 
he  was  chief  of  General  Grant's  staff,  participat- 
ing in  the  capture  of  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  the  latter  as  Chief 
of  Artillery.  In  October,  1862,  the  War  Depart- 
ment detailed  him  to  make  a  survey  of  the  lUi 
nois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and,  the  following  month. 
he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  serving  as  Military  Governor  of  Mem- 
phis and  Superintendent  of  military  railroads. 
He  was  again  chief  of  staff  to  General  Grant 
during  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and.  from  1864 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  occupied  the  same 
relation  to  General  Sherman.  He  was  brevetted 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,  March  13,  1865,  but, 
resigning  Nov.  6,  following,  returned  to  Chicago, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From 
1869  to  1873  he  was  A.ssessor  of  Internal  Revenue 
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there,  and,  later.  Assistant  United  States  Treas- 
urer, and,  in  July,  1872,  was  appointed  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Died,  at  Chicago,  March 
12.  1876. 

WELCH,  William  R.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  Jessamine  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  22,  1828, 
educated  at  Transylvania  Universitj',  Lexington, 
graduating  from  the  academic  department  in 
1847,  and,  from  tlie  law  school,  in  1851.  In  1864  he 
removed  to  Carlinville,  Macoupin  County,  111., 
which  place  lie  made  his  permanent  home.  In 
1877  lie  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  and  re-elected  in  1879  and  '85.  In  1884 
he  was  assigned  to  the  bench  of  the  Appellate 
Court  for  the  Second  District.  Died,  Sept.  1, 
1888: 

WELDOX,  Lawrence,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  born  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in 
1829;  while  a  child,  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Madison  County,  and  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  the  local  academy  and  at  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  in  the  same  State ;  read  law 
with  Hon.  R.  A.  Harrison,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Ohio  bar,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1854,  meanwhile,  in  18.52-.53,  having  served  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Columbus.  In  18.54  he  removed  to  Illinois,  locat- 
ing at  Clinton,  DeWitt  County,  where  he  engaged 
in  practice;  in  1860  was  elected  a  Representative 
in  the  Twenty-second  General  Assembly,  was 
also  chosen  a  Presidential  Elector  the  same  year, 
and  assisted  in  the  first  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  Early  in  1861  he 
resigned  liis  seat  in  the  Legislature  to  accept  the 
position  of  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  tendered  him  by 
President  Lincoln,  but  resigned  the  latter  office 
in  1866  and,  the  following  year,  removed  to 
Blooniington,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of 
his  profession  until  1883,  when  he  was  appointed, 
by  President  Arthur,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United_  States  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington — 
a  position  which  he  still  (1899)  continues  to  fill. 
Judge  Weldon  is  among  the  remaining  few  who 
rode  the  circuit  and  practiced  law  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. From  the  time  of  coming  to  the  State  in 
18.54  to  1860,  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most 
intimate  traveling  companions  in  the  old 
Eighth  Circuit,  which  extended  from  Sangamon 
County  on  tlie  west  to  Vermilion  on  the  east,  and 
of  which  Judge  David  Davis,  afterwards  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States  and  United 
States  Senator,  was  tlie  presiding  Justice.  The 
Judge  holds  in  his  memory  many 


niscences  of  that  day,  especially  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  District,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  meet  the  late  Senator  Voorhees,  Senator  Mc- 
Donald and  other  leading  lawyers  of  Indiana,  aa 
well  as  the  historic  men  whom  he  met  at  the 
State  capital. 

WELLS,  Albert  W.,  lawyer  and  legislator,  was 
born  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  May  9,  1839,  and 
enjoyed  only  such  educational  and  other  advan- 
tages as  belonged  to  the  average  New  England 
boy  of  that  period.  During  his  boyhood  his 
family  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  attended 
an  academy,  later,  graduating  from  Columbia 
College  and  Law  School  in  New  York  City,  and 
began  practice  with  State  Senator  Robert  Allen 
at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted  in  a  New  Jersey  regiment  and  took  part 
in  tlie  battle  of  Gettysburg,  resuming  his  profes- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  war.  Coming  west  in 
1870,  he  settled  in  Quincy,  111.,  where  he  con- 
tinued practice.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Adams  County, 
as  a  Democrat,  and  re-elected  two  years  later. 
In  1890  he  was  advanced  to  the  Senate,  where, 
by  re-election  in  1894,  he  served  continuously 
until  his  death  in  office,  March  5,  1897.  His 
abilities  and  long  service — covering  the  sessions 
of  the  Thirty -fifth  to  the  Fortieth  General  Assem- 
blies— placed  him  at  tlie  head  of  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  Senate  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
legislative  career. 

WELLS,  William,  soldier  and  victim  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  massacre,  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
about  1770.  When  a  boy  of  12,  he  was  captured 
by  the  Miami  Indians,  whose  chief,  Little  Turtle, 
adopted  him,  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage when  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  tribe  as  a  warrior,  and,  in  1790, 
was  present  at  the  battle  where  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair  was  defeated.  He  then  realized  that  he 
was  fighting  against  his  own  race,  and  informed 
his  father-in-law  that  he  intended  to  ally  himself 
with  the  whites.  Leaving  the  Miamis,  he  made 
his  way  to  General  Wayne,  who'  made  him  Cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  scouts.  After  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  (1795)  he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Fort 
Wayne,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  Indian  wife. 
Here  he  acted  as  Indian  Agent  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  1812  he  learned  of  the  contemplated 
evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn,  and,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  Miamis,  he  set  out  for  the  post,  his  inten- 
tion being  to  furnish  a  body-guard  to  the  non- 
combatants  on  their  proposed  march  to  Fort 
Wayne.  On  August  13,  he  marched  out  of  the 
fort  with  fifteen  of    his  duskv  warriors  behind 
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him,  the  remainder  bringing  up  the  rear.  Before 
a  mile  and  a  half  had  been  traveled,  the  party  fell 
into  an  Indian  ambuscade,  and  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  followed.  (See  Fort  Dearborn.) 
The  Miamis  fled,  and  Captain  Wells'  body  was 
riddled  with  bullets,  his  head  cut  off  and  his 
heart  taken  out.  He  was  an  imcle  of  Mrs.  Heald, 
wife  of  the  commander  of  Fort  Dearborn. 

WELLS,  William  Harvey,  educator,  was  born 
in  Tolland,  Conn. ,  Feb.  27,  1812 ;  lived  on  a  farm 
until  17  years  old,  attending  school  irregularly, 
but  made  such  progress  that  he  became  succes- 
sively a  teacher  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at 
Andover  and  Newburyport,  and,  finally.  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfleld,  Mass. 
In  1856  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintend- 
ent of  PubUc  Schools  for  the  city  of  Chicago, 
serving  till  1864,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
Association,  one  of  the  first  editors  of  "The 
Massachusetts  Teacher"  and  prominently  con- 
nected with  various  benevolent,  educational  and 
learned  societies ;  was  also  author  of  several  text- 
books, and  assisted  in  the  revision  of  "Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary."     Died,  Jan.  21,  1885. 

WENONA,  city  on  the  eastern  border  of  Mar- 
shall County,  20  miles  south  of  La  Salle,  has 
zinc  works,  public  and  parochial  schools,  a 
weekly  paper,  two  banks,  and  five  churches.  A 
good  quality  of  soft  coal  is  mined  here.  Popu- 
lation (1880),  911;  (1890),  1,0.53;  (1900),  1,486. 

WENTWORTH,  John,  early  journalist  and 
Congressman,  was  born  at  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
March  5,  1815,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1836,  and  came  to  Chicago  the  same  year, 
where  he  became  editor  of  "The  Chicago  Demo- 
crat," which  had  been  established  by  John  Cal- 
hoim  three  years  previous.  He  soon  after  became 
proprietor  of  "The  Democrat,"  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  the  publisher  until  it  was  merged 
into  "The  Chicago  Tribune,"  July  24,  1864.  He 
also  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
bar  in  1841.  He  served  in  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat from  1843  to  1851,  and  again  from  18.53  to 
1855,  but  left  the  Democratic  party  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Chicago  in  1857,  and  again  in  1860, 
during  his  incumbency  introducing  a  number  of 
important  municipal  reforms ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1862,  and  twice 
served  on  the  Board  of  Education.  He  again 
represented  Illinois  in  Congress  as  a  Republican 
from  1865  to  1867 — making  fourteen  years  of 
service  in  that  body.  In  1872  he  joined  in  the 
Greeley  movement,  but  later  renewed  his  alle- 


giance to  the  Republican  party.  In  187i.  /fr.  Went- 
worth  published  an  elaborate  genealogical  work 
in  three  volumes,  entitled  "History  of  the  Went- 
worth  Family."  A  volume  of  "Congressional 
Reminiscences"  and  two  by  him  on  "Early  Chi- 
cago," published  in  connection  with  the  Fergus 
Historical  Series,  contain  some  valuable  informa- 
tion on  early  local  and  national  history.  On 
account  of  his  extraordinary  height  he  received 
the  sobriquet  of  "Long  John,"  by  which  he  was 
familiarly  known  throughout  the  State.  Died, 
in  Chicago,  Oct.  16,  1888. 

WEST,  Edward  M.,  merchant  and  banker,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  May  2,  1814;  came  with  his 
father  to  Illinois  in  1818;  in  1839  became  a  clerk 
in  the  Recorder's  office  at  EdwardsviUe,  also 
served  as  deputy  postmaster,  and,  in  1833,  took  a 
position  in  the  United  States  Land  Office  there. 
Two  years  later  he  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  prosecuted  over  thirty  years — 
meanwhile  filling  the  office  of  County  Treasurer, 
ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1847.  In  1867, 
in  conjunction  with  W.  R.  Prickett,  he  established 
a  bank  at  EdwardsviUe,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected until  his  death,  Oct.  31,  1887.  Mr.  West 
officiated  frequently  as  a  "local  preacher"  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  in  which  capacity  he  showed 
much  ability  as  a  public  speaker. 

WEST,  Mary  Allen,  educator  and  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  at  Galesburg,  111.,  July  31,  1837; 
graduated  at  Knox  Seminary  in  1854  and  taught 
until  1873,  when  she  was  elected  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  serving  nine  years.  She 
took  an  active  and  influential  interest  in  educa- 
tional and  reformatory  movements,  was  for  two 
years  editor  of  "Our  Home  Monthly,"  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  a  contributor  to  other  journals, 
besides  being  editor-in-chief  of  "The  Union  Sig- 
nal," Chicago,  the  organ  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union — in  which  slie  held  the 
position  of  President ;  was  also  President,  in  the 
latter  days  of  her  life,  of  the  Illinois  Woman's 
Press  Association  of  Chicago,  that  city  having 
become  her  home  in  1885.  In  1892,  Miss  West 
started  on  a  tour  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health,  but  died  at  Tokio,  Japan,  Dec.  1,  1892. 
WESTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
an  institution  for  tlie  treatment  of  the  insane, 
located  at  Watertown,  Rock  Island  County,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
approved.  May  22,  1895.  The  Thirty-ninth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  §100,000 
for  the  erection  of  fire-proof  buildings,  while 
Rock  Island  County  donated  a  tract  of  400  acres 
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of  land  valued  at  $4(l.0U(l.  The  site  selected  by  the 
Commissioners,  is  a  commandinj.;  one  overlooking 
tlie  Mississippi  River,  eight  miles  above  Rock 
Island,  and  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Moline,  and 
the  buildings  are  of  the  most  modern  style  of  con- 
struction. Watertown  is  reached  by  two  lines  of 
railroad — the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy — besides  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  erection  of  buildings  was 
begun  in  1896,  and  they  were  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  in  1898.  Tliey  liave  a  ca- 
pacitv  for  800  patients. 

WESTERN  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  an  insti 
tution  located  at  Upper  Alton,  Madison  County. 
incorporated  in  1892 ;  has  a  faculty  of  eight  mem- 
bers and  reports  eighty  pupils  for  1897-98,  with 
property  valued  at  STO.OOO.  The  institution  gives 
instruction  in  literary  and  scientific  branches, 
besides  preparatory  and  business  courses. 

WESTERN  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  located  at 
Bushnell,  McDonough  County;  incorporated  in 
1888.  It  is  co-educational,  has  a  corps  of  twelve 
instructors  and  reported  .lOO  pupils  for  1897-98, 
300  males  and  200  females. 

WESTERN  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Cook 
County,  and  residence  suburb  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road, 1.5  miles  west  of  the  initial  .station. 
Population  (1890),  4.51;  (11.00),  602. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
located  in  Chicago  and  conti'olled  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  It  was  founded  in  1883 
through  the  munificence  of  Dr.  Tolman  Wheeler, 
and  was  opened  for  students  two  years  later.  It 
has  two  buildings,  of  a  superior  order  of  archi- 
tecture— one  including  the  school  and  lecture 
rooms  and  the  other  a  dormitory.  A  hospital 
and  gymnasium  are  attached  to  the  latter,  and  a 
school  for  boys  is  conducted  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  main  building,  which  is  known  as  Wheeler 
Hall.  The  institution  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Rt.  Rev.  William  E.  McLaren.  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Illinois. 

WESTFIELD,  village  of  Clark  County,  onCin., 
Ham.  &  Dayton  K.  R.,  10  in.  s -e.  of  Charleston; 
seat  of  Westfield  College:  has  a  bank,  five 
churches  and  two  newspapers.     Pep   (1900)   820. 

WEST  SALEM,  a  town  of  Edwards  County,  on 
the  Peoria-Evansville  Div.  Ill  Cent  R.  R,.  12 
miles  northeast  of  .Mbicin;  lias  a  bank  and  a 
weekly  paper.     Pop.  (189(1).  47«;  (1900).  700. 

WETHERELL,  Emma  Abbott,  vocalist,  was 
born  in  Chicago,  De/:-.  9,  IW):  in  her  childhood 
attracted  attention  while  singing  with  her  father 
(a  Door  musician)  in  hotels  and  on  the  streets  in 


Chicago,  Peoria  and  elsewhere:  at  18  years  of 
age,  went  to  New  York  to  study,  earning  her  way 
by  giving  concerts  en  route,  and  receiving  aid 
and  encouragement  from  Clara  Louisa  Kellogg; 
in  New  Y'ork  was  patronized  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  others,  and  aided  in  securing  the 
training  of  European  masters.  Compelled  to  sur- 
mount many  obstacles  from  poverty  and  other 
causes,  her  after  success  in  her  profession  was 
phenomenal.  Died,  during  a  professional  tour, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  .5,  1891.  Miss  Abbott 
married  her  manager,  Eugene  Wetherell,  who 
died  before  her. 

WHEATOX,  a  city  and  the  countj^-seat  of  Du 
Page  County,  situated  on  the  Chicago  &  North- 
weslern  Railway,  25  miles  west  of  Chicago.  Agri- 
culture and  stock-raising  are  the  chief  indu.stries 
in  the  surrounding  region.  The  city  owns  a  new 
water-v.orks  plant  (costing  §60,000)  and  has  a 
public  library  valued  at  875,000,  the  gift  of  a 
resident.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams;  has  a  court 
house,  electric  light  plant,  sewerage  and  drainage 
system,  seven  churches,  three  graded  schools, 
four  weekly  newspapers  and  a  State  bank. 
Wheaton  is  the  seat  of  Wheatnn  College  (which 
see)  Population  (1880),  1,160;  (1890),  1,622: 
(1900).  2.345. 

WHEATON  COLLEGE,  an  educational  insti- 
tution located  at  Wheaton,  Du  Page  County,  and 
under  Congregational  control.  It  was  founded 
in  1853,  as  the  Illinois  Institute,  and  was  char- 
tered under  its  present  name  in  1860.  Its  early 
existence  was  one  of  struggle,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  been  established  on  a  better  foundation,  in 
1898  having  .$54,000  invested  in  productive  funds, 
and  property  aggregating  §136  OOU.  The  faculty 
comprises  fifteen  professors,  and,  in  1898.  there 
were  321  students  in  attendance.  It  is  co-edu- 
cational and  instruction  is  given  in  business  and 
preparatory  studies,  as  well  as  the  fine  arts, 
music  and  classical  literature. 

WHEELER,  David  Hilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1829; 
graduated  at  Rock  River  Seminary,  Mount 
Morris,  in  1851;  edited  "The  Carroll  County 
Republican"  and  held  a  professorship  in  Cornell 
College,  Iowa,  (1857-61);  was  United  States  Con- 
.sul  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  (1861-66) ;  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Northwestern  University 
(1H67-75);  edited  "The  Methodist"  in  New  Y'ork. 
seven  years,  and  was  President  of  Allegheny 
College  (1883-87);  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Cornell  College  in  1867,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  Northwestern  University  in  1881.  He 
is  the  author  of   "Brigandage  in  South  Italy" 
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(two  volumes,  1864)  and  "By-Ways  of  Literature" 
(1883),  besides  some  translations. 

WHEELER,  Hamilton  K.,  ex-Congressman, 
was  born  at  Ballston,  N.  Y,,  August  5,  1848,  but 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Illinois  in  1853; 
remained  on  a  farm  until  19  years  of  age,  his 
educational  advantages  being  limited  to  three 
months"  attendance  upon  a  district  school  each 
year.  In  1871,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Kankakee,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  prac- 
tice. In  1884  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Six- 
teenth District  in  the  State  Senate,  where  he 
served  on  many  important  committees,  being 
Chairman  of  that  on  the  Judicial  Department. 
In  1893  he  was  elected  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Ninth  IlUnois  District,  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

WHEELING,  a  town  on  tlie  northern  border  of 
Cook  County,  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 
Population  (1890),  811;  (1900),  331. 

WHISTLER,  (Maj.)  John,  soldier  and  builder 
of  the  first  Fort  Dearborn,  was  born  in  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, about  1756;  served  under  Burgoyne  in  the 
Revolution,  and  was  with  the  force  surrendered 
by  that  officer  at  Saratoga,  in  1777.  After  the 
peace  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  settled  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  entered  the  United  States 
Army,  serving  at  first  in  the  ranks  and  oeing 
severely  wounded  in  the  disastrous  Indian  cam- 
paigns of  1791.  Later,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  and,  in  the  summer  of  1803,  sent  with 
his  company,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  he  constructed  the  first  Fort  Dearborn 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago, 
remaining  in  command  until  1811,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  Heald.  He  received  the 
brevet  rank  of  JIajor,  in  1815  was  appointed 
military  store- keeper  at  Newport,  Ky.,  and  after- 
wards at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St:  Louis, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  3,  1839.  Lieut.  W^illiam 
Whistler,  liis  son,  who  was  with  his  father,  for  a 
time,  in  old  Fort  Dearborn — but  transferred,  in 
1809,  to  Fort  Wayne— was  of  the  force  included 
in  Hull's  sm-render  at  Detroit  in  1813.  After 
his  exchange  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  to 
the  rank  of  Major  in  1836  and  to  a  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nelcy in  1845,  dying  at  Newport,  Ky.,  in  1863. 
James  Abbott  McNiel  Whistler,  the  celebrated, 
but  eccentric  artist  of  that  name,  is  a  grandson 
of  the  first  Major  Whistler. 

WHITE,  (Jeorge  E.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1848 ;  after  graduating,  at  the 
age  of  16,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fifty- 
seventh  ilassachusetts  Veteran  Volunteers,  serv- 
ing   under     General     Grant     in    the    campaign 


against  Richmond  from  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness until  the  surrender  of  Lee.  Having  taken  a 
course  in  a  commercial  college  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1867  he  came  to  Chicago,  securing  em- 
ployment in  a  lumber  yard,  but  a  year  later 
began  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he  has 
successfully  conducted.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  as  a  Republican,  from  one  of 
the  Chicago  Districts,  and  re-elected  four  years 
later,  serving  in  that  body  eight  years.  He 
declined  a  nomination  for  Congress  in  1884,  but 
accepted  in  1894,  and  was  elected  for  the  Fifth 
District,  as  he  was  again  in  1896,  but  was 
defeated,  in  1898,  by  Edward  T.  Noonan,  Demo- 
crat. 

WHITE,  Horace,  journalist,  was  born  at  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H.,  August  10,  1834;  in  1853  graduated 
at  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  whither  his  father  had 
removed  in  1837 ;  engaged  in  journalism  as  city 
editor  of  "The  Chicago  Evening  Journal,"  later 
becoming  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  and,  in 
1857,  an  editorial  writer  on  '  'The  Chicago  Trib- 
une," during  a  part  of  the  war  acting  as  its 
Washington  correspondent.  He  also  served,  in 
1856,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Kansas 
National  Committee,  and,  later,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  In 
1864  he  purchased  an  interest  in  "The  Tribune," 
a  year  or  so  later  becoming  editor-in-chief,  but 
retired  in  October,  1874.  After  a  protracted 
Em-opean  tour,  he  united  with  Carl  Schurz  and 
E.  L.  Godkin  of  "The  Nation,"  in  the  purchase 
and  reorganization  of  "The  New  York  Evening 
Post,"  of  which  he  is  now  editor-in-chief. 

WHITE,  Julius,  soldier,  was  born  in  Cazen- 
ovia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1816;  removed  to  Illinois 
in  1836,  residing  there  and  in  Wisconsin,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1849;  in 
1861  was  made  Collector  of  Customs  at  Chicago, 
but  resigned  to  assume  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  IlHnois  Volunteers,  which  he 
commanded  on  the  Fremont  expedition  to  South- 
west Missouri.  He  afterwards  served  witli  Gen- 
eral Curtiss  in  Arkansas,  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Shenandoah, 
but  finding  his  position  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
untenable,  retired  to  Harper's  Ferry,  voluntarily 
serving  under  Colonel  Miles,  his  inferior  in  com- 
mand. When  this  post  was  surrendered  (Sept. 
15,  1863),  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  but  released 
under  parole ;  was  tried  by  a  court  of  inquiry  at 
his  own  request,  and  acquitted,  the  court  finding 
that  he  had  acted  with  courage  and  capability. 
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He  resigrned  in  1864,  and,  in  March,  IHG't,  was 
brevetted  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  Died, 
at  Evanston,  May  12,  1890. 

WHITE  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  the  State,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Wabash  River;  was  organized  in  1816,  being 
the  tenth  county  organized  during  the  Territorial 
period:  area,  .500  square  miles.  The  county  is 
crossed  by  three  railroads  and  drained  by  the 
Wabash  and  Little  Wabash  Rivers.  The  surface 
consists  of  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is, 
for  the  most  part,  highly  productive.  The  princi- 
pal agricultural  products  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  fruit,  butter,  sorghum  and 
wool.  The  principal  industrial  establishments 
are  carriage  factories,  saw  mills  and  flour  mills. 
Carmi  is  the  county -seat.  Other  towns  are  En- 
field. Grayville  and  Norris  City.  Population 
(1880).  23,087;  (1890),  25,005;  (1900),  25,386. 

WHITEHALL,  a  city  in  Greene  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroads,  65  miles 
north  of  St.  Louis  and  24  miles  south-southwest 
of  Jacksonville;  in  rich  farming  region;  has 
stoneware  and  sewer-pipe  factories,  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  flour  mill,  elevators,  wagon  shops, 
creamery,  water  system,  sanitarium,  heating, 
electric  light  and  power  system  nur.series  and 
fruit-supply  houses,  and  two  poultry  packing 
houses;  also  has  five  churches,  a  graded  school, 
two  banks  and  three  newspapers — one  daily.  Pop- 
ulation (1890),  1,961;  (190(1),  2,030. 

WHITEHOUSE,  Henry  John,  Protestant  Epis 
copal  Bishop,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  August 
19,  1803;  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1821,  and  from  the  (New  York)  General  Theolog- 
ical Seminarj-  in  1824.  After  ordination  he  was 
rector  of  various  parishes  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  until  1851,  when  he  was  chosen  Assist- 
ant Bishop  of  Illinois,  succeeding  Bishop  Chase 
in  1852.  In  1867,  by  invitation  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  he  delivered  the  opening  sermon 
before  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  held  in 
England.  During  this  visit  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Oxford  University,  and  that 
of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge.  His  rigid  views  as  a 
churchman  and  a  disciplinarian,  were  illustrated 
in  his  prosecution  of  Rev,  Charles  Edward 
Cheney,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  brilliant 
orator  and  a  trenchant  and  unyielding  controver- 
sialist.    Died,  in  Chicago,  August  10,  1874. 

WHITESIDE  COUNTY,  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  State  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
River;  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature  pas.sed  in 


1836,  and  named  for  Capt.  Samuel  Whiteside,  a 
noted  Indian  fighter ;  area,  700  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  level,  diversified  by  prairies  and  wood- 
land, and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The 
county-seat  was  first  fixed  at  Lyndon,  then  at 
Sterling,  and  finally  at  Morrison,  its  present 
location.  The  Rock  River  crosses  the  county 
and  furnishes  abundant  water  power  for  numer- 
ous factories,  turning  out  agricultural  imple- 
ments, carriages  and  wagons,  furniture,  woolen 
goods,  flour  and  wrajiping  paper.  There  are  also 
distilling  and  brewing  interests,  besides  saw  and 
planing  mills.  Corn  is  the  staple  agricultural 
product,  although  all  the  leading  cereals  are 
extensively  grown.  The  principal  towns  are 
Morrison,  Sterling,  Fulton  and  Rock  Falls.  Popu- 
lation  (1880),  30,885;  (1890),  30,854;  (1900),  34.710. 

WHITESIDE,  William,  pioneer  and  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  emigrated  from  the  frontier  of 
North  Carolina  to  Kentucky,  and  thence,  in  1793, 
to  the  pre.sent  limits  of  Monroe  County,  111., 
erecting  a  fort  between  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia, 
which  became  widely  known  as  "Whiteside 
Station."  He  served  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  was  active  in  organizing  the  militia  during 
the  War  of  1812-14,  dying  at  the  old  Station  in 
1815.— John  (Whiteside),  a  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  came  to 
Illinois  at  tliB  same  time,  as  also  did  WilHam  B. 
and  Samuel,  sons  of  the  two  brothers,  respec- 
tively. All  of  them  became  famous  as  Indian 
fighters.  The  two  latter  served  as  Captains  of 
companies  of  "Rangers"  in  the  War  of  1812, 
Samuel  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Rock  Island 
in  1814,  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  day.  During  the  Black  Hawk  War  (1832) 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
Whiteside  County  was  named  in  his  honor.  He 
made  one  of  the  earliest  improvements  in  Ridge 
Prairie,  a  rich  section  of  Madison  County,  and 
represented  that  county  in  the  First  General 
Assembly.  William  B.  served  as  Sheriff  of  Madi- 
son County  for  a  number  of  years.  —  John  D. 
(Whiteside),  another  member  of  this  historic 
family,  became  very  prominent,  serving  in  the 
lower  House  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and 
Fourteenth  General  Assemblies,  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Tenth,  from  Monroe  County;  was  a 
Presidential  Elector  in  1836,  State  Treasurer 
(1837-41)  and  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1847.  General  Whiteside,  as 
he  was  known,  was  the  second  of  James  Shields 
in  the  famous  Shields  and  Lincoln  duel  (so-called) 
in  1842,  and,  as  such,  carried  the  challenge  of  the 
former  to  Mr.  Lincoln.     (See  Duels.) 
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WHITING,  Lorenzo  D.,  legislator,  was  born 
in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1819;  came  to 
Illinois  in  1838,  but  did  not  settle  there  perma- 
nently until  1849,  when  he  located  in  Bureau 
County.  He  was  a  Representative  from  that 
county  in  the  Twenty-sixtli  General  Assembly 
(1869),  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  continuously 
from  1871  to  1887,  serving  in  the  latter  through 
eight  General  Assemblies.  Died  at  his  home 
near  Tiskilwa,  Bureau  County,  III.,  Oct.  10, 
1889. 

WHITING,  Richard  H.,  Congressman,  was 
born  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  17,  1826,  and 
received  a  common  school  education.  In  1862  he 
was  commissioned  Paymaster  in  the  Volunteer 
Army  of  the  Union,  and  resigned  in  1866.  Hav- 
ing removed  to  Illinois,  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Fifth 
Illinois  District,  in  February,  1870,  and  so  contin- 
ued until  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  1873.  On 
retiring  from  the  Assessorship  he  was  appointed 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  served  until 
March  4,  1875,  when  he  resigned  to  take  his  seat 
as  Republican  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Peoria  District,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
in  November,  1874.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  held  no  public  olfice,  but  was  a  member 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1884. 
Died,  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  in  New  York 
City,  May  24,  1888. 

WHITNEY,  James  W.,  pioneer  lawyer  and 
early  teacher,  known  by  the  nickname  of  "Lord 
Coke";  came  to  Illinois  in  Territorial  days  (be- 
lieved to  have  been  about  1800) ;  resided  for  some 
time  at  or  near  Edwardsville,  then  became  a 
teacher  at  Atlas,  Pike  County,  and,  still  later,  the 
first  Circuit  and  County  Clerk  of  that  county. 
Though  nominally  a  lawyer,  he  had  little  if  any 
practice.  He  acquired  the  title,  by  which  he  was 
popularlj'  known  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by 
his  custom  of  visiting  the  State  Capital,  during 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  when 
he  would  organize  the  lobbyists  and  visit- 
ors about  the  capital — of  which  there  were  an 
unusual  number  in  those  days — into  what  was 
called  the  "Third  House."  Having  been  regu- 
larly chosen  to  preside  under  the  name  of 
"Speaker  of  the  Lobby,"  he  would  deliver  a  mes- 
sage full  of  practical  hits  and  jokes,  aimed  at 
members  of  the  two  houses  and  others,  which 
would  be  received  with  cheers  and  laughter. 
The  meetings  of  the  "Third  House,"  being  held 
in  the  evening,  were  attended  by  many  members 
and  visitors  in  lieu  of  other  forms  of  entertain- 
ment.    Mr.  Whitnev's  home,  in  his  latter  years. 


was  at  Pittsfield.  He  resided  for  a  time  at 
Quincy.     Died,  Dec.  13,  1860,  aged  over  80  years. 

WHITTEMORE,  Floyd  K.,  State  Treasurer,  is 
a  native  of  New  York,  came  at  an  early  age,  with 
his  parents,  to  Sycamore,  111.,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  high  school  there.  lie  purposed 
becoming  a  lawyer,  but,  on  the  election  of  the 
late  James  H.  Beveridge  State  Treasurer,  in  1864, 
accepted  the  position  of  clerk  in  the  office. 
Later,  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  banking 
house  of  Jacob  Bunn  in  Springfield,  and,  on  the 
organization  of  the  State  National  Bank,  was 
chosen  cashier  of  that  Institution,  retaining  the 
position  some  twenty  years.  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hon.  John  R.  Tanner  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1892,  Mr.  Whittemore  became  cashier  in 
that  office,  and,  in  186.5,  Assistant  State  Treas- 
rure  under  the  administration  of  State  Treasurer 
Henry  Wulff.  In  1898  he  was  elected  State 
Treasurer,  receiving  a  plurality  of  43,450  over 
his  Democratic  opponent. 

WICKERSHAM,  (Col.)  Dudley,  soldier  and 
merchant,  was  born  in  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
Nov.  22,  1819;  came  to  Springfield,  111.,  in  1843, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers  (Col.  E.  D.  Baker's)  through 
the  Mexican  War.  On  the  return  of  peace  he 
engaged  in  the  dry-goods  trade  in  Springfield, 
until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Tenth  Regi- 
ment Illinois  Cavalry,  serving,  first  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  then  as  Colonel,  until  May,  1864, 
when,  his  regiment  having  been  consolidated 
with  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  he  resigned.  After 
the  war,  he  held  the  office  of  Assessor  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  several  years,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  trade.  Died,  in  Springfield, 
August  8,  1898. 

WIDEN,  Raphael,  pioneer  and  early  legislator, 
was  a  native  of  Sweden,  who,  having  been  taken 
to  France  at  eight  years  of  age,  was  educated  for 
a  Catholic  priest.  Coming  to  the  United  States 
in  1815,  he  was  at  Cahokia,  111.,  in  1818,  wliere, 
during  the  same  year,  he  married  into  a  French 
family  of  that  place.  He  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Randolph  County,  in  the 
Second  and  Third  General  Assemblies  (1820-24), 
and  as  Senator  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  (1824-28). 
During  his  last  term  in  the  House,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  pro-slavery  Con- 
vention resolution.  He  died  of  cholera,  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  in  1833. 

WIKE,  Scott,  lawyer  and  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  April  6,  1834;  at  4  years 
of  age  removed  with  his  parents  to  Quincy,  111., 
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and,  in  1844,  to  Pike  County.  Having  graduated 
from  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  in  1857,  he 
tegan  reading  law  with  Judge  O.  C.  Skinner  of 
Quincy.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858, 
but.  before  commencing  practice,  spent  a  year  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  graduating  tliere  in  1859. 
Iiini\i(liately  thereafter  he  opened  an  office  at 
I'itt--licM,  111.,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since. 
Ill  ] « 'lilies  he  has  always  been  a  strong  Democrat. 
He  served  two  terms  in  the  Legislature  (1863-67) 
and,  in  1874,  was  chosen  Representative  from  his 
Di.strict  in  Congi-es.s,  being  re-elected  in  1888  and, 
again,  in  1890.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  Tliird  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury,  which  position  he  continued 
U>  fill  until  March,  1897,  when  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Pittsfield.  Died  Jan.  15,  1901 
WILEY,  (Col.)  BeDJamiii  Ladd,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Smithfield,  JelTerson  County,  Ohio. 
March  25,  1821,  came  to  Illinois  in  1845  and  began 
life  at  Vienna,  Johnson  County,  as  a  teacher. 
In  1846  he  enlisted  for  tlie  IMexican  War,  as  a 
member  of  the  Fifth  (Colonel  Newby's)  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers,  serving  chiefly  in  New 
Mexico  until  mustered  out  in  1848.  A  year  later 
lie  i-emoved  to  Jonesboro,  where  lie  spent  some 
time  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  after  wliich  he 
became  clerk  in  a  store,  meanwhile  assisting  to 
edit  "The  Jonesboro  Gazette"  until  1853;  then 
became  traveling  salesman  for  a  St.  Louis  firm, 
but  later  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade  at 
Jonesboro,  in  wliich  lie  continued  for  several 
years.  In  1856  he  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Congress  for  the  Ninth  District,  receiving 
4,000  votes,  while  Fremont,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President,  received  only  825  in  the 
siinie  district.  In  1857  he  opened  a  real  estate 
office  in  Jonesboro  in  conjunction  with  David  L. 
Phillips  and  Col.  J.  W.  Ashley,  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  1860,  when  he  removed  to 
Makanda,  Jackson  County.  In  September,  1861, 
he  was  mustered  in  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Illinois  Cavalry,  later  serving  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  under  Generals  Steele  and  Curtiss, 
being,  a  part  of  the  time,  in  command  of  the  First 
Brigade  of  Cavalry,  and,  in  tlie  advance  on  Vicks- 
burg,  liaving  command  of  the  right  wing  of 
General  Grant's  cavalry.  Being  disabled  by 
rheumatism  at  the  end  of  the  siege,  he  tendered 
liis  resignation,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
Enrolling  Officer  at  Cairo,  serving  in  this  capac- 
ity until  May,  1865,  vi-lien  he  was  mustered  out. 
In  1869  lie  was  appointed  by  Governor  Palmer 
one  of  the  Commissioners  to  locate  the  Southern 
Illinois  Ho.spital  for  the  In.s;ine,   and  served  as 


Secretary  of  the  Board  until  the  institution  war- 
opened  at  Anna,  in  May,  1871.  In  1869  he  was 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  County  Judge  of 
Jackson  County,  and,  in  1872,  for  the  State  Sen- 
ate, by  a  small  majority  in  a  strongly  Democratic 
District;  in  1876  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Congress,  in  the  Eighteenth  District,  against 
William  Hartzell,  but  was  defeated  by  only 
twenty  votes,  while  carrying  six  out  of  tlie  ten 
counties  comprising  the  District.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  Colonel  Wiley  was  engaged  quite 
extensively  in  fruit-growing  at  Makanda,  Jack- 
son County,  where  he  died,  JIarcli  22,  1890. 

WILKIE,  Franc  Bangs,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1830;  took  a 
jiartial  course  at  Union  College,  after  which  he 
edited  papers  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Elgin,  111.. 
and  Davenport  and  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  also  serving, 
during  a  part  of  the  Civil  War,  as  the  western 
war  correspondent  of  "The  New  York  Times." 
In  1863  he  became  an  editorial  writer  on  "The 
Chicago  Times,"  remaining  with  that  paper, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval,  until  1888 
— a  part  of  the  time  as  its  European  correspond- 
ent. He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  sketches 
over  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Pollute, "  and  of  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  under  the  title, 
"Thirty-five  Years  of  Journalism,"  published 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place,  April 
12,  1892. 

WILKIN,  Jacob  W.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  June 
7,  1837 ;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Illinois,  at 
12  years  of  age,  and  was  educated  at  McKendree 
College ;  served  three  years  in  the  War  for  the 
Union;  studied  law  with  Judge  Scholfield  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  In  1872,  he  was 
chosen  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and,  in  1879,  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  and  reelected  in  1885— the  latter  year 
lieing  assigned  to  the  Appellate  bench  for  the 
Fourth  District,  where  he  remained  until  his 
election  to  the  Supreme  bench  in  1888,  being 
re-elected  to  tlie  latter  office  in  1897.  His  home 
is  at  Danville. 

WILKINSON,  Ira  0.,  lawyer  and  Judge,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1822,  and  accompanied  his 
fatlier  to  Jacksonville  (1835),  where  he  was  edu- 
cateil.  During  a  short  service  as  Deputy  Clerk  of 
Morgan  County,  he  conceived  a  fondness  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and,  after  a  course  of  study 
under  Judge  William  Thomas,  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1847.  Richard  Yates  (afterwards  Gov- 
ernor and  Senator)  was  his  first  partner.  In  1845 
he  removed  to  Rock  Island,  and,  six  years  later, 
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was  elected  a  Circuit  Judge,  being  again  closen 
to  the  same  position  in  1861.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  he  removed  to  Chicago. 
Died,  at  Jacksonville,  August  24,  1894. 

WILKINSON,  John  P.,  early  merchant,  was 
born,  Dec.  14,  1790,  in  New  Kent  County,  Va., 
emigrated  first  to  Kentucky,  and,  in  1828,  settled 
in  Jacksonville,  111.,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business,  ilr.  Wilkinson  was  a  liberal 
friend  of  Illinois  College  and  Jacksonville  Female 
Academy,  of  each  of  which  he  was  a  Trustee 
from  their  origin  until  his  death,  which  occurred, 
during  a  business  visit  to  St.  Louis,  in  December, 
1841. 

WILL,  Conrad,  pioneer  physician  and  early 
legislator,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  4,  1778 ; 
about  1804  removed  to  Somerset  County  Pa.,  and, 
in  1813,  to  Kaskaskia,  111.  He  was  a  physician 
by  profession,  but  having  leased  the  saline  lands 
on  the  Big  Muddy,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  after- 
wards became  the  town  of  Brownsville,  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  removing 
thither  in  1815,  and  becoming  one  of  the  founders 
of  Brownsville,  afterwards  the  first  county-seat 
of  Jackson  County.  On  the  organization  of 
Jackson  County,  in  1816,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and,  in 
1818,  served  as  Delegate  from  that  county  in  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  first  State  Consti- 
tution. Thereafter  he  served  continuously  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  1818  to  "34 — first 
as  Senator  in  the  First  General  Assembly,  then 
as  Representative  in  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  and  again  as  Senator  in  the  Sixth, 
Seventh.  Eighth  and  Ninth — his  career  being 
conspicuous  for  long  service.  He  died  in  office, 
June  11,  1834.  Dr.  Will  was  short  of  stature, 
fleshy,  of  jovial  disposition  and  fond  of  playing 
practical  jokes  upon  his  associates,  but  very 
popular,  as  shown  by  his  successive  elections  to 
the  Legislature.  He  has  been  called  "The  Father 
of  Jackson  County."  Will  County,  organized  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  two  years  after  his  death, 
was  named  in  Ids  honor. 

WILL  COUNTY,  a  northeastern  county,  em- 
bracing 850  square  miles,  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Conrad  Will,  an  early  politician  and  legislator. 
Early  explorations  of  the  territory  were  made 
in  1829,  when  white  settlers  were  few.  The  bluff 
west  of  Joliet  is  said  to  have  been  first  occupied 
by  David  and  Benjamin  Maggard.  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Mormon  "apostle,"  expounded  his 
peculiar  doctrines  at  "the  Point"  in  1831.  Sev- 
eral of  the  early  settlers  fled  from  the  country 
during   (or  after)   a    raid   by   the   Sac   Indians. 


There  is  a  legend,  seemingly  well  supported,  to 
the  effect  that  the  first  lumber,  sawed  to  build 
the  first  frame  house  in  Chicago  (that  of  P.  F.  W. 
Peck),  was  sawed  at  Plainfield.  Will  County, 
originally  a  part  of  Cook,  was  separately  erected 
in  1836,  Joliet  being  made  the  county-seat. 
Agriculture,  quarrying  and  manufacturing  are 
the  chief  industries.  Joliet,  Lockport  and  Wil- 
mington are  the  principal  towns.  Population 
(1880).  53.422;  (1890),  62,007;  (1900),  74,764. 

WILLARD,  Frances  Elizabeth,  teacher  and 
reformer,  was  born  at  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
28,  1839,  graduated  from  the  Northwestern 
Female  College  at  Evanston,  111.,  in  1859,  and,  in 
1862,  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  that  institution.  During  1866-67  she 
was  the  Principal  of  the  Genessee  Wesleyan 
Seminary.  The  next  two  years  she  devoted  to 
travel  and  study  abroad,  meanwhile  contribut- 
ing to  various  periodicals.  From  1871  to  1874  she 
was  Professor  of  ^^sthetics  in  the  Northwestern 
Universit}'  and  dean  of  the  Woman's  College. 
She  was  always  an  enthusiastic  champion  of 
temperance,  and,  in  1874,  abandoned  her  profes- 
sion to  identify  herself  with  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  For  five  years  she  was 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  national  body, 
and,  from  1879,  its  President.  While  Secretary 
she  organized  the  Home  Protective  Association, 
and  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
to  which  nearly  200,000  names  were  attached, 
asking  for  the  granting  to  women  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  license  question.  In  1878  she  suc- 
ceeded her  brother,  Oliver  A.  Willard  (who  had 
died),  as  editor  of  "The  Chicago  Evening  Post," 
but,  a  few  months  later,  withdrew,  and,  in  1882, 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Prohibition  party.  In 
1886  she  became  leader  of  the  White  Cross  Move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  women,  and  succeeded 
in  securing  favorable  legislation,  in  this  direc- 
tion, in  twelve  States.  In  1883  she  founded  the 
World's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and,  in 
1888,  was  chosen  its  President,  as  also  President 
of  the  International  Council  of  Women.  The 
latter  years  of  her  life  were  spent  chiefly  abroad, 
much  of  the  time  as  the  guest  and  co-worker  of 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  of  England,  during  which 
she  devoted  much  attention  to  investigating  the 
condition  of  women  in  the  Orient.  Miss  Willard 
was  a  prolific  and  highly  valued  contributor  to 
the  magazines,  and  (besides  numerous  pamphlets) 
published  several  volumes,  including  "Nineteen 
Beautiful  Years"  (a  tribute  to  her  sister). 
"Woman  in  Temperance";  ""How  to  Win,"  and 
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"Woman  in  the  Pulpit."     Died,  in  New  York. 
Feb.  18.  1898. 

WILLAKD,  Samuel,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  phy- 
sician and  educator,  was  born  in  Lunenberg, 
Vt.,  Dec.  30,  1821— the  lineal  descendant  of  Maj. 
Simon  Willard,  one  of  the  founders  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  and  prominent  in  "King  Philip's  War," 
and  of  his  son.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  the 
Old  Soutli  Church.  Boston,  and  seventh  President 
of  Harvard  College.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  taken  in  his  infancy  to  Boston,  and,  in  1831, 
to  CarroUton,  111.,  where  his  father  pursued  the 
avocation  of  a  druggist.  After  a  preparatory 
course  at  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  in  1836 
he  entered  the  freshman  class  in  Illinois  College 
at  Jacksonville,  but  withdrew  the  following  year, 
re-entering  college  in  1840  and  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1843,  as  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Newton  Bate- 
man,  afterwards  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  President  of  Knox  College,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  now  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
The  next  year  he  spent  as  Tutor  in  IlUnois  Col- 
lege, when  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Quincy,  graduating  from  the  Medical  Department 
of  Illinois  College  in  1848.  During  a  part  of  the 
latter  year  he  edited  a  Free-Soil  campaign  paper 
("The  Tribune")  at  Quincy,  and,  later,  "The 
Western  Temperance  Magazine"  at  the  same 
place.  In  1849  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  St.  Louis,  but  the  next  year  removed 
to ColUpsville,  III,  remaining  until  18.57,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  Department  of  Languages  in 
the  newly  organized  State  Normal  University  at 
Normal  The  second  year  of  the  Civil  War  (1862) 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Ninety-seventh 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  was  soon  after 
commissioned  as  Surgeon  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
participating  in  the  campaigns  in  Tennessee  and 
in  the  first  attack  upon  Vicksburg.  Being  dis- 
abled by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  in  February,  1863, 
he  was  compelled  to  resign,  when  he  had  suffici- 
ently recovered  accepting  a  position  in  the  office 
of  Provost  Marshal  General  Oakes,  at  Spring- 
field, where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  then  became  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  for  the  State 
of  Illinois— a  position  which  he  had  held  from 
1856  to  1862  -remaining  under  his  second  appoint- 
ment from  1865  to  "69.  The  next  year  he  served 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Springfield, 
meanwhile  assisting  in  founding  the  Springfield 
public  library,  and  serving  as  its  first  librarian. 
In  1870  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  History 
in  the  West  Side  High  School  of  Chicago, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  (1884-86), 


he  continued  to  occupy  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  retiring  in  1898.  In  the  meantime, 
Dr.  Willard  has  been  a  laborious  literary  worker, 
having  been,  for  a  considerable  period,  editor,  or 
assistant-editor,  of  "The  lUinois  Teacher,"  a  con- 
tributor to  "The  Century  Magazine"  and  "The 
Dial"  of  Chicago,  besides  having  published  a 
"Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Odd  Fellowship"  in  six- 
teen volumes,  begun  while  he  was  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  the  Order  in  1864,  and  continued  in  1872 
and  "82;  a  "Synopsis  of  History  and  Historical 
Chart,"  covering  the  period  from  B.  C.  800 
to  A.  D.  1876 — of  which  he  has  had  a  second 
edition  in  course  of  preparation.  Of  late  years 
he  has  been  engaged  upon  a  "Historical  Diction- 
ary of  Names  and  Places,"  which  will  include 
some  12,000  topics,  and  which  promises  to  be  the 
most  important  work  of  his  life.  Previous  to  the 
war  he  was  an  avowed  Abolitionist  and  operator 
on  the  "Underground  Railroad,"  who  made  no 
concealment  of  his  opinions,  and,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  was  called  to  answer  for  them  in 
prosecutions  under  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Act." 
(See  "Underground  Railroad,")  His  friend 
and  classmate,  the  late  Dr.  Bateman,  says  of 
him:  "Dr.  Willard  is  a  sound  thinker;  a  clear 
and  forcible  writer;  of  broad  and  accurate 
scholarship;  conscientious,  genial  and  kindly, 
and  a  most  estimable  gentleman." 

WILLIAMS,  Archibald,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Ky.,  June  10, 
1801 ;  with  moderate  advantages  but  natural 
fondness  for  study,  he  chose  the  profession  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Tennessee 
in  1828,  coming  to  Quincy,  III,  the  following 
year.  He  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly 
three  times— serving  in  the  Senate  in  1832-36,  and 
in  the  House,  1836-40 ;  was  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  by 
appointment  of  President  Taylor,  1849-53;  was 
twice  the  candidate  of  his  party  (the  Whig)  for 
United  States  Senator,  and  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  1861,  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  State  of  Kansas.  His  abilities  and 
high  character  were  widely  recognized.  Died, 
in  Quincy,  Sept.  21,  1863— His  son,  John  H.,  an 
attorney  at  Quincy,  served  as  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  1879-85.— Another  son,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, was  twice  elected  Attorney-General  of 
Kansas. 

WILLIAMS,  Erastiis  Smith,  lawyer  and  ju- 
rist, was  born  at  Salem,  N.  Y..  May  22,  1821.  In 
1843  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where,  after  reading 
law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  In  1854 
he  was  appointed    Master    in   Chancery,   which 
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office  he  filled  until  1863,  when  he  was  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County. 
After  re-election  in  1870  he  became  Chief  Justice, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  heard  most  of  the  cases  on 
the  equity  side  of  the  court.  In  1879  he  was  a 
candidate  for  re-election  as  a  Republican,  but 
was  defeated  with  the  party  ticket.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  bench  he  resumed  private 
practice.     Died,  Feb.  34,  1884. 

WILLIAMS,  James  R.,  Congressman,  was 
born  in  White  County,  111.,  Dec.  27,  18.50,  at  the 
age  of  25  graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
Tersity.  at  Bloomington,  and,  in  1876,  from  the 
Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  since  then  being 
an  active  and  successful  practitioner  at  Carmi. 
In  1880  he  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancery  and 
served  two  j^ears.  From  1883  to  1886  he  was 
County  Judge.  In  1893  he  was  a  nominee  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  Presidential  Elector. 
He  was  elected  to  represent  the  Nineteenth  Illi- 
nois District  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  at  a 
special  election  held  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  R.  W.  Townshend,  was  re-elected 
in  1890  and  1892,  but  defeated  by  Orlando  Burrell 
(Republican)  for  re-election  in  the  newly  organ- 
ized Twentieth  District  in  1894.  In  1898  he  was 
again  a  candidate  and  elected  to  the  Fifty  sixth 
Congress. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  pioneer  merchant,  was 
born  in  Bath  County,  Ky.,  Sept.  11,  1808;  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age  was  clerk  in  a  store 
in  his  native  State;  then,  joining  his  parents, 
who  had  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in  a  part  of 
Sangamon  (now  Jlenard)  County,  111.,  he  found 
employment  as  clerk  in  tlie  store  of  Major  Elijah 
lies,  at  Springfield,  whom  he  succeeded  in  busi- 
ness at  the  age  of  33,  continuing  it  without  inter- 
ruption until  1880.  In  1856  Mr.  Williams  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Springfield  District,  and,  in  1861,  was  appointed 
Commissary-General  for  the  State,  rendering 
valuable  service  in  furnishing  supplies  for  State 
troops,  in  camps  of  instruction  and  while  proceed- 
ing to  the  field,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war ;  was 
also  chief  officer  of  the  Illinois  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion for  two  years,  and,  as  one  of  the  intimate 
personal  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  chosen  to 
accompany  the  remains  of  the  martyred  President, 
from  Washington  to  Springfield,  for  burial. 
Liberal,  enterprising  and  public-spirited,  his  name 
was  associated  with  nearly  every  public  enter- 
prise of  importance  in  Springfield  during  his 
business  career — being  one  of  the  founders,  and, 
for  eleven  years  President,  of  the  First  National 
Bank;  a  chief  promoter  in  the  construction  of 


what  is  now  the  Springfield  Division  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  and  the  Springfield  and 
Peoria  line;  a  Director  of  the  Springfield  Iron 
Company;  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  con- 
structed the  Springfield  water-works,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Lincoln  Monument  Association, 
from  1865  to  his  death.  May  29,  1890. 

WILLIAMS,  Norman,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  Feb.  1,  1833,  being  related,  on 
both  tlie  paternal  and  maternal  sides,  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent  families  of  New  England. 
He  fitted  for  college  at  Union  Academy,  Meriden, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  the  class  of  1855.  After  taking  a  course  in 
the  Albany  Law  School  and  with  a  law  firm  in 
his  native  town,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
both  New  York  and  Vermont,  removed  to  Chi- 
cago in  1858,  and,  in  1860,  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  King,  Kales  &  Williams,  still  later 
forming  a  partnership  %vith  Gen.  John  L.  Thomp- 
son, which  ended  with  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1888.  In  a  professional  capacity  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany, and  was  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors ; 
also  assisted  in  organizing  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  and  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  1881  he  served  as 
the  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Electrical 
Exposition  at  Paris.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother  (Edward  H.  Williams)  he  assisted  in 
founding  the  public  library  at  Woodstock,  Vt., 
which,  in  honor  of  his  father,  received  the  name 
of  "The  Norman  Williams  Public  Library." 
With  Col.  Huntington  W.  Jackson  and  J.  Mc- 
Gregor Adams,  Mr.  Williams  was  named,  in  the 
will  of  the  late  John  Crerar,  as  an  executor  of  the 
Crerar  estate  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Crerar  Public  Library,  and  became  its  first  Presi- 
dent ;  was  also  a  Director  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  trustee  of  a  number  of  large 
estates.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Judge  John  D.  Caton,  and  his  oldest  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Major-General  Wesley  Mer- 
ritt,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Hampton  Beach,  N.  H.,  June  19,  1899 
— his  remains  being  interred  in  his  native  town 
of  Woodstock,  Vt. 

WILLIAMS,  Robert  Ebenezer,  lawyer,  born 
Dec.  3,  1835,  at  Clarksville,  Pa.,  his  grandfathers 
on  both  sides  being  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  In  1830  his  parents  removed  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  same  State,  where  in  boyhood  he 
worked  as  a  mechanic  in  his  father's  shop, 
attending  a  common  school  in  the  winter  until 
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he  reached  the  age  of  IT  j'ears.  when  he  entered 
Washington  College,  remaining  for  more  than  a 
year.  He  then  began  teaching,  and,  in  1845 
went  to  Kentuckj-,  where  he  pursued  the  business 
of  a  teacher  for  four  years.  Then  he  entered 
Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia,  at  the  same 
time  prosecuting  his  law  studies,  but  left  at  the 
close  of  his  junior  year,  when,  having  been 
licensed  to  practice,  he  removed  to  Clinton, 
Texas.  Here  he  accepted,  from  a  retired  lawyer, 
the  loan  of  a  law  library,  which  he  afterwards 
])urchased;  served  for  two  years  as  State's  Attor- 
ney, and,  in  185G,  came  to  Bloomington,  111., 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Much  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  practice  as  a  railroad  attorney,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroads,  in  which  he 
acquired  prominence  and  wealth.  He  was  a  life- 
long Democrat  and,  in  18G8,  was  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  his  party  for  Attorney-General  of 
the  State.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  had 
been  in  bad  health,  dying  at  Bloomington,  Feb. 
lo.  1899: 

WILLIAMS,  Samuel,  Bank  President,  was  born 
in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  July  11,  1820;  came  to 
Winnebago  County,  111.,  in  1835,  and,  in  1843, 
removed  to  Iroquois  County,  where  he  held  vari- 
ous local  offices,  including  that  of  County  Judge, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1861.  During  his 
later  years  he  had  been  President  of  the  Watseka 
Citizens'  Bank.     Died,  June  16,  1896. 

WILLIAMSON,  Rollin  Samuel,  legislator  and 
jurist,  was  born  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  May  23.  1839. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
began  life  as  a  telegi-aph  messenger  boy.  In 
two  years  he  had  become  a  skillful  operator,  and, 
as  such,  was  employed  in  various  offices  in  New 
England  and  New  York.  In  1857  he  came  to 
Chicago  seeking  employment  and,  through  the 
fortunate  correction  of  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver  of  a  message,  secured  the  position  of 
operator  and  station  agent  at  Palatine,  Cook 
County.  Here  he  read  law  during  his  leisure 
time  without  a  preceptor,  and,  in  1870,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  and,  in  1872,  to  the  Senate.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cook  County,  and,  in  1887,  was  chosen  a  Judge 
of  the  Cook  County^  Circuit  Court.  Died,  Au- 
gust 10,  1889. 

WILLIAMSON  COUNTY,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  originally  set  off  from  Franklin  and 
organized  in  1889.     The  county  is  well  watered. 


the  principal  streams  being  the  Big  Muddy  and 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Saline.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  region  was 
originally  well  covered  with  forests.  All  the 
cereals  (as  well  as  potatoes)  are  cultivated,  and 
rich  meadows  encourage  stock-raising.  Coal  and 
sandstone  underlie  the  entire  county.  Area,  440 
square  miles;  population  (1880),  19,324-  (1890) 
22.226;  (1900),  27,796. 

WILLIAMSTILLE,  village  of  Sangamon  Coun- 
ty, on  Chicago  i\:  .\lton  Railroad,  12  miles  north 
of  Springfield;  has  a  bank,  elevator,  3  churches, 
a  newspaper  and  coal-mines.  Pop.  (1900),  .573, 

WILLIS,  Jonathan  Clay,  soldier  and  former 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioner,  was  born 
in  Sumner  County.  Tenn.,  June  27,  1826;  brought 
to  Gallatin  County,  111.,  in  1834,  and  settled  at 
Golconda  in  1843;  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Pope 
County  in  1856,  removed  to  Sletropolis  in  1859, 
and  engaged  in  the  wharf-boat  and  commission 
business.  He  entered  the  service  as  Quarter- 
master of  the  Forty-eighth  Illinois  Volunteers  in 
1861,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
injuries,  in  1863;  was  elected  Representative  i" 
the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly  (1868), 
appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  1869, 
and  Railway  and  Warehouse  Commissioner  in 
1892,  as  the  successor  of  John  R.  Tanner,  serving 
until  1893. 

WILMETTE,  a  village  in  Cook  County,  14  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad,  a  handsome  suburb  of  Chicago  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  principal  streets  paved 
and  shaded  with  fine  forest  trees;  has  public 
librarv  and  good  schools.     Pop.  (1900),  2,300. 

WILMINGTON,  a  city  of  Will  County,  on  the 
Kankakee  River  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
road, 53  miles  from  Chicago  and  15  south-south- 
we.st  of  Joliet;  has  considerable  manufactures, 
two  National  banks,  a  graded  school,  churches 
and  one  new.spaper.  Wilmington  is  the  location 
of  the  Illinois  Siddiers'  Widows'  Home.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  1,576;  (1900).  1,420, 

WILSON,  Charles  Lush,  journalist,  was  bom 
in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  Oct.  10.  1818,  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  and  at  an  academy 
in  his  native  State,  and,  in  1835,  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, entering  the  employment  of  his  older 
brothers,  who  were  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  at  Joliet, 
His  brother,  Richard  L.,  having  assumed  charge 
of  "The  Chicago  Daily  Journal"  (the  successor 
of  "The  Chicago  American"),  in'1844,  Charles  L. 
took  a  position  in  the  office,  ultimately  securing 
a  partnership,  which  continued  until  the  death 
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of  his  brother  in  185G,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
ownership  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Wilson  was  an 
ardent  friend  and  supporter  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1858,  but,  in  1860, 
favored  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Seward  for  the 
Presidenc}',  thougli  earnestly  sxipporting  Mr.  Lin- 
coln after  his  nomination.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at 
London,  serving  with  the  late  Minister  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  until  1864,  when  he  resigned  and 
resumed  his  connection  with  "The  Journal."  In 
1875  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  three  years 
later,  having  gone  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  benefit  from  a  change  of  cli- 
mate, he  died  in  that  city,  JIarch  9,  1878. — 
Richard  Lush  (Wilson),  an  older  brother  of  the 
preceding,  the  first  editor  and  publisher  of  "The 
Chicago  Evening  Journal,"  the  oldest  paper  of 
consecutive  publication  in  Chicago,  was  a  native 
of  New  York.  Coming  to  Chicago  with  his 
brother  John  L.,  in  1834,  they  soon  after  estab- 
lished themselves  in  business  on  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal,  then  in  course  of  construction. 
In  1844  he  took  charge  of  "The  Chicago  Daily 
Journal"  for  a  publishing  committee  wliich  had 
purchased  the  material  of  "The  Chicago  Ameri- 
can," but  soon  after  became  principal  proprietor. 
In  April,  1847,  while  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of 
the  victory  of  Buena  Vista,  he  lost  an  arm  and 
was  otherwise  injured  by  the  explosion  of  the  can- 
non. Early  in  1849,  he  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
but,  having  failed  of  confirmation,  was  compelled 
to  retire  in  favor  of  a  successor  appointed  by 
Millard  Fillmore,  eleven  months  later.  Mr. 
Wilson  published  a  little  volume  in  1842  entitled 
"A  Trip  to  Santa  Fe,"  and,  a  few  years  later, 
a  story  of  travel  under  the  title,  "Short  Ravel- 
lings  from  a  Long  Yarn."  Died,  December,  1856. 
— John  Lush  (Wilson),  another  brother,  also  a 
native  of  New  York,  came  to  Illinois  in  1834,  was 
afterwards  associated  with  his  brothers  in  busi- 
ness, being  for  a  time  business  manager  of  '  'The 
Chicago  Journal;"  also' served  one  term  as  Sher- 
iff of  Cook  County.  Died,  in  Chicago,  April  13, 
1888. 

WILSON,  Isaac  Grant,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Middlebury,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1817,  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1838,  and  the  same 
year  came  to  Chicago,  whither  his  father's 
family  had  preceded  him  in  1835.  After  reading 
law  for  two  years,  he  entered  the  senior  class  at 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Law  School,  graduating  in 
1841.  In  August  of  that  year  he  opened  an 
ofiice  at  Elgin,  and.  for  ten  vears  "rode  the  cir- 


cuit." In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
tlie  Thirteenth  Judicial  Circuit  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  re-elected  for  a  full  term  in  1855,  and  again 
in  "61.  In  November  of  the  latter  year  he  was 
commissioned  the  first  Colonel  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  resigned, 
a  few  weeks  later,  and  resumed  his  place  upon 
the  bench.  From  1867  to  1879  he  devoted  him- 
self to  private  practice,  which  was  largely  in 
the  Federal  Courts.  In  1879  he  resumed  his  seat 
upon  the  bench  (this  time  for  the  Twelfth  Cir- 
cuit), and  was  at  once  designated  as  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Appellate  Court  at  Chicago,  of 
which  tribunal  he  became  Chief  Justice  in  1881. 
In  1885  he  was  re-elected  Circuit  Judge,  but  died, 
about  the  close  of  his  term,  at  Geneva,  Jime  8, 
1891. 

WILSON,  James  (irant,  soldier  and  author, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  April  28,  1883, 
and,  when  only  a  year  old,  was  brought  by  his 
father,  WilUam  Wilson,  to  America.  The  family 
settled  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  James 
Grant  was  educated  at  College  Hill  and  under 
private  teachers.  After  finishing  his  studies  he 
became  his  father's  partner  in  business,  but,  in 
1855,  went  abroad,  and.  shortly  after  his  return, 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  founded  the  first 
literary  paper  established  in  the  Northwest.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  disposed  of  his 
journal  to  enlist  in  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry, 
of  which  he  was  commissioned  Major  and  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  colonelcy.  In  August, 
1863,  while  at  New  Orleans,  by  advice  of  General 
Grant,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  Colonel  of 
the  Fourth  Regiment  United  States  Colored 
Cavalry,  and  was  assigned,  as  Aid-de-camp,  to 
the  staff  of  the  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  filling  this  past  until  April,  1865. 
When  General  Banks  was  relieved,  Colonel  Wil- 
son was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  and  placed 
in  command  at  Port  Hudson,  resigning  in  July, 
1865,  since  which  time  his  home  has  been  in  New 
York.  He  is  best  known  as  an  author,  having 
published  numerous  addresses,  and  being  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  American  and  Em-opean 
magazines.  Among  larger  works  which  be  has 
written  or  edited  are  "Biographical  Sketches  of 
Illinois  Officers";  "Love  in  Letters"';  "Life  of 
General  U.  S.  Grant";  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Fitz  Greene  Halleck";  "Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Scotland";  "Bryant  and  His  Friends''  and 
"Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography." 

WILSON,  James  Harrison,  soldier  and  mili- 
tary engineer,  was  born  near  Shawneetown,  111., 
Sept.  2.  1837.     His  grandfather,  Alexander  Wil- 
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son.  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Illinois,  and 
his  father  (Harrison  WiLson)  was  an  ensign  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  and  a  Captain  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  His  brother  (Bluford  Wilson) 
served  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  Volun- 
teers during  the  Civil  War.  and  as  Solicitor  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  during  the  "whisk)-  ring" 
prosecutions.  James  H.  was  educated  in  the 
couimon  schools,  at  McKendree  College,  and 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1860,  and 
being  assigned  to  the  Topographical  Engineer 
Corps.  In  September,  1861.  he  was  promoted  to 
a  First  Lieutenancy,  then  served  as  Chief  Topo- 
graphical Engineer  of  the  Port  Royal  expedition 
until  March,  1862;  was  afterwards  attached  to 
the  Department  of  the  South,  being  present  at 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pulaski;  was  Aid-de- 
camp to  McClellan.  and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam ;  was  made 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Volunteers  in  November, 
1862;  was  Chief  Topographical  Engineer  and 
Inspector-General  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
until  October,  1863,  being  actively  engaged  in 
the  operations  around  Vicksburg;  was  made 
Captain  of  Engineers  in  May,  1863.  and  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  Oct.  31,  following.  He 
also  conducted  operations  preliminarj-  to  the 
battle  of  Chattanooga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
for  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  Later,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  serving  from 
Maj'  to  August,  1864,  under  General  Sheridan. 
Subsequently  he  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  so  distinguished 
Mmself  that,  on  April  20,  1865,  he  was  made 
Major-General  of  Volunteers.  In  twenty-eight 
days  he  captured  five  fortified  cities,  twenty- 
three  stands  of  colors,  288  guns  and  6,820  prison- 
ers— among  the  latter  being  Jefferson  Davis.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in 
January-,  1866,  and,  on  July  28,  following,  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  United  States  Infantry,  being  also  brevetted 
Major-General  in  the  regular  army.  On  Dec.  31, 
1870,  he  returned  to  civil  life,  and  was  afterwards 
largely  engaged  in  railroad  and  engineering  oper- 
ations, especially  in  West  Virginia.  Promptly 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  (1898) 
General  Wilson  was  appointed,  by  the  President. 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,  serving  until  its 
close.  He  is  the  author  of  "China:  Travels  and 
Investigations  in  the  Middle  Kingdom" ,  "Life  of 
Andrew  J.  Alexander";  and  the  "Life  of  Gen. 
U.   S.   Grant,"  in  conjunction  with  Charles  A. 


Dana.  His  home,  in  recent  years,  has  been  in 
New  York. 

WILSOX,  John  M.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1802,  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  182-4 — the  classmate  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  studied  law 
in  New  Hampshire  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1835, 
locating  at  Joliet;  removed  to  Chicago  in  1841, 
where  he  was  the  partner  of  Norman  B.  Judd, 
serving,  at  different  periods,  as  attorney  of  the 
Chicago  &  Rock  Island,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Miclii- 
gan  Southern  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railways;  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Cook  Coimty,  1853-59,  when  he  became 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chicago, 
serving  until  1868.     Died,  Dec.  7,  1883. 

WILSOX,  John  P.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  White- 
side County.  111.,  Jul}-  3,  1844;  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1865;  two  years 
later  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Chicago,  and 
speedily  attained  prominence  in  his  profession. 
During  the  World's  Fair  period  he  was  retained 
as  counsel  by  the  Committee  on  Grounds  and 
Buildings,  and  was  prominently  connected,  as 
counsel  for  the  city,  with  the  Lake  Front  litiga- 
tion. 

WILSOX,  Robert  L.,  early  legislator,  was  bom 
in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  11.  1805,  taken 
to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1810.  graduated  at  Frank- 
lin College  in  1831,  studied  law  and,  in  1833. 
removed  to  Athens  (now  in  Menard  County),  III. ; 
was  elected  Representative  in  1836,  and  was  one 
of  the  members  from  Sangamon  County,  known 
as  the  "Long  Nine."'  who  assisted  in  securing  the 
removal  of  the  State  Capital  to  Springfield.  Mr. 
Wilson  removed  to  Sterling,  Whiteside  County, 
in  1840,  was  elected  five  times  Circuit  Clerk  and 
served  eight  years  as  Probate  Judge.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  enlisted  as 
private  in  a  battalion  in  Washington  City  under 
command  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  for  guard  duty 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Seventh  New  York  Regi- 
ment. He  subsequently  assisted  in  raising 
troops  in  Illinois,  was  appointed  Paymaster  by 
Lincoln,  serving  at  Washington,  St.  Louis,  and, 
after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  at  Springfield — being 
mustered  out  in  November,  1865.  Died,  in  White- 
side County.  1880. 

W'lLSOX,  Robert  S.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  at  Montrose,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  Nov. 
6,  1812.  learned  the  printer's  art.  then  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Allegheny 
County,  about  1833;  in  1836  removed  to  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  served  as  Probate  Judge 
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and  State  Senator ;  in  1850  came  to  Chicago,  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court  iu  1853, 
and  re-elected  in  1858,  serving  ten  years,  and 
proving  "a  terror  to  evil-doers."  Died,  at  Law- 
rence, Mich.,  Dec.  23,  1883, 

WILSOJf,  William,  early  jurist,  was  born  in 
Loudoun  County,  Va.,  April  27,  179-1;  studied  law 
with  Hon.  John  Cook,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  minister  to  France  in  the  earlj'  part  of  the 
century ;  in  1817  removed  to  Kentucky,  soon  after 
came  to  Illinois,  two  years  later  locating  in  White 
County,  near  Carmi,  which  continued  to  be  his 
home  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  successor  to  William  P. 
Foster,  who  is  described  by  Governor  Ford  as 
"a  great  rascal  and  no  lawyer,"  and  who  held 
office  only  about  nine  months.  Judge  Wilson 
was  re-elected  to  the  Supreme  bench,  as  Chief- 
Justice,  in  1825,  being  then  only  a  little  over  30 
years  old,  and  held  office  until  the  reorganization 
of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Constitution  of 
184S — a  period  of  over  twenty-nine  years,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Judge  Browne's,  the  long- 
est term  of  service  iu  the  history  of  the  court. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  White  County,  April  29, 
1857.  A  Whig  in  early  life,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Democratic  party  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  former.  Hon.  James  C.  Conkling,  of  Spring- 
field, says  of  him,  "as  a  writer,  his  style  was  clear 
and  distinct ;  as  a  lawyer,  his  judgment  was 
sound  and  discriminating." 

WINCHESTER,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Scott 
County,  founded  in  1839,  situated  on  Big  Sandy 
Creek  and  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad,  29  miles  south  of  Beardstown 
and  84  miles  north  by  west  of  St.  Louis.  While 
the  surrounding  region  is  agricultural  and  largely 
devoted  to  w-heat  growing,  there  is  some  coal 
mining.  Winchester  is  an  important  shipping- 
point,  having  three  grain  elevators,  two  flouring 
mills,  and  a  coal  mine  employing  fifty  miners. 
There  are  four  Protestant  and  one  Catholic 
church,  a  court  house,  a  high  school,  a  graded 
school  building,  two  banks  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers. Population  (1880),  1,626;  (1890),  1,542; 
(1900),  1,711. 

WINDSOR,  a  city  of  Shelby  County  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  and  the  Wabash  Railways,  11  miles  north- 
east of  Shelby  ville.  Population  (1880),  768; 
a890),  888;   (1900),  866. 

WINES,  Frederick  Howard,  clergyman  and 
sociologist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April 
9,  1838,  graduated   at  Washington  (Pa.)  College 


in  1857,  and,  after  serving  as  tutor  there  for  a 
short  time,  entered  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, but  was  compelled  temporarily  to  discon- 
tinue his  studies  on  account  of  a  weakness  of 
the  eyes.  The  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  licensed 
him  to  preach  in  1860,  and,  in  1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned Hospital  Chaplain  in  the  Union  army. 
During  1862-64  he  was  stationed  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Springfield  on 
Jan.  8,  1863,  and  being  personally  mentioned  for 
bravery  on  the  field  in  the  official  report.  Re- 
entering the  seminary  at  Princeton  in  1864,  he 
graduated  in  1865,  and  at  once  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Springfield,  111.,  which  he  filled  for  four  years. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Uie  newly 
created  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Chari- 
ties of  Illinois,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
until  1893,  when  he  resigned.  For  the  next  four 
years  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  literary  work,  in 
lecturing  before  universities  on  topics  connected 
with  social  science,  in  aiding  in  the  organization 
of  charitable  work,  and  in  the  conduct  of  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  relations  between 
liquor  legislation  and  crime.  At  an  early  period 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the 
various  Boards  of  Public  Charities  of  the  United 
States  into  an  organization  known  as  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and,  at 
the  Louisville  meeting  (1883),  was  elected  its 
President.  At  the  International  Penitentiary 
Congress  at  Stockholm  (1878)  he  was  the  official 
delegate  from  Illinois.  On  his  return,  as  a  result 
of  his  observations  while  abroad,  he  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  a  report  strongly  advocating 
the  construction  of  the  Kankakee  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  then  about  to  be  built,  upon  the 
"detached  %vard"  or  "village"  plan,  a  departure 
from  then  existing  methods,  which  marks  an  era 
in  the  treatment  of  insane  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wines  conducted  the  investigation  into  the 
condition  and  number  of  the  defective,  depend- 
ent and  delinquent  classes  throughout  the  coun- 
try, his  report  constituting  a  separate  volume 
under  the  "Tenth  Census,"  and  rendered  a  simi- 
lar service  in  connection  with  the  eleventh 
census  (1890).  In  1887  he  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  National  Prison  Association,  succeeding  to 
the  post  formerlj'  held  by  his  father,  Enoch  Cobb 
Wines,  D.D.,  LL.D.  After  the  inauguration  of 
Governor  Tanner  in  1897,  he  resumed  his  former 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  remaining  until  1899,  when  he  again 
tendered  his  resignation,  having  received  the 
appointment  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Director 
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of  the  Twelfth  Census,  which  lie  now  holds.  He 
is  the  author  of  "Crime  anil  Reformation""  (1895); 
of  a  voluminous  series  of  reports;  also  of  numer- 
ous pamphlets  ami  brochures,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  '"The  County  Jail  System;  An 
Argument  for  its  Abolition"  (1878) ;  "The  Kanka- 
kee Hospital"  (18S2) ;  "Provision  for  the  Insane 
in  the  United  States""  (1885);  "Conditional 
Liberation,  or  the  Paroling  of  Prisoners"'  (18s(i), 
and  "American  Prisons  in  the  Tenth  Census"' 
(1888). 

WINES,  Walter  B.,  lawyer  (brother  of  Freder- 
ick H.  Wines),  was  born  in  Bo.ston,  Ma.ss..  Oct. 
10,  1848,  received  his  primary  education  at  AVillis- 
ton  Academy,  East  HaniD^on,  !Mass.,  after  which 
he  entered  Middlebury  College,  Yt.,  taking  a 
classical  course  and  graduating  thei".  He  after- 
wards became  a  student  in  tlie  law  department 
of  Columbia  College,  X.  Y.,  graduating  in  1871, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year  and 
commencing  practice  in  New  York  Citj'.  In  1879 
he  came  to  Springfield,  111.,  and  was,  for  a  time, 
identified  vrith  the  bar  of  that  city.  Later,  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
in  literary  and  journalistic  work. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY,  situated  in  the 
"northern  tier,"'  bordering  on  tlie  Wisconsin 
State  line;  was  organized,  under  an  act  passed  in 
1836,  from  La  Salle  and  Jo  Daviess  Counties,  and 
has  an  area  of  553  square  miles.  The  county  is 
drained  by  the  Rock  and  Pecatonica  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  geology  is  simple,  the  quaternary  deposits 
being  underlaid  by  the  Galena  blue  and  butt 
limestone,  adapted  for  building  purposes  All 
the  cereals  are  raised  in  abundance,  the  chief 
product  being  corn.  The  Winnebago  Indians 
(who  gave  name  to  the  county)  formerly  lived 
on  the  we.st  side  of  the  Rock  River,  and  the  Potta- 
watomies  on  the  east,  but  both  tribes  removed 
westward  in  18155.  (As  to  manufacturing  inter- 
ests see  Rockford.)  Population  (1880),  30,505; 
(1890),  39.938;  (1900),  47,845 

WINNEBAGO  WAR.  The  name  given  to  an 
Indian  disturbance  which  had  its  origin  in  1827, 
during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Ninian 
Edwards.  The  Indians  had  been  quiet  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  War  of  1812,  but  a  few  isolated 
outrages  were  sufficient  to  start  terrified  "run- 
ners"' in  all  directions.  In  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  from  Galena  to  Chicago  (then  Fort 
Dearborn)  the  alarm  was  intense.  The  meagre 
militia  force  of  the  State  was  summoned  and 
volunteers  were  called  for.  Meanwhile.  COO 
U'lited  States  Regular  Infantr)',  under  command 


of  Gen.  Henry  .Vtkin.son,  put  in  an  appearance. 
Besides  the  infantry,  Atkinson  had  at  his  disposal 
some  130  mounted  .sharpshooters.  The  origin  of 
the  disturbance  was  as  follows:  The  Winne- 
bagoes  attacked  a  band  of  Chippewas,  who  were 
(by  treaty)  imder  Government  potection,  several 
of  the  latter  being  killed.  For  participation  in 
this  offense,  four  Winnebago  Indians  were  sum- 
marily apprehended,  surrendered  to  the  Chippe- 
was and  shot.  Jleanwhile,  some  dispute  had 
arisen  as  to  the  title  of  the  lands,  claimed  by  the 
Winnebagoes  in  the  vicinity  of  Gale'ia,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  white  miners.  Repeated 
acts  of  hcstility  and  of  reprisal,  along  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  intensified  nmtual  distrust.  A  gather- 
ing of  the  Indians  around  two  keel-boats,  laden 
with  supplies  for  Fort  SnelUng,  which  had 
anchored  near  Prairie  du  Chien  and  opposite  a 
Wiimebago  camp,  was  regarded  by  the  whites  as 
a  hostile  act.     Liquor  was  freely  distributed,  and  ] 

there  is  historical  evidence    that   a    half-dozen  j 

drunken  squaws  were  carried  off  and  shamefully  I 

maltreated.    Several  hundred  warriors  assembled  ] 

to  avenge  the  deception  which  had  been  practiced  \ 

upon  them.     Tliey  lai<l  in  ambush  for  the  boats  I 

on  their  return  trip.     The  first  passed  too  rapidly  | 

to    be    successfully    assailed,    but    the    second  1 

grounded  and  was  savagely,  j-et  unsuccessfully,  i 

attacked.     The  presence  of   General  Atkinson's  I 

forces  prevented  an  actual  outbreak,  and,  on  his  I 

demand,  the  great  Winnebago  Chief.  Red  Bird,  j 

with  six  other  leading   men   of   the  tribe,  sur-  i 

rendered    themselves  as  hostages   to  save  their  | 

nation  from  extermination.     A  majority  of  these  j 

were,  after  trial,  acquitted.     Red  Bird,  however,  ! 

unable  to  endure  confinement,  literally  pined  to  [ 

death  in  prison,  dying  on  Feb.  16,  1828.  He  is 
described  as  having  been  a  savage  of  superior 
intelligence  and  noble  character.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Winnebagoes  in  a 
council  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  a  few  months 
later,  but  the  affair  seems  to  have  produced  as 
much  alarm  among  the  Indians  as  it  did  among 
the  whites.  (For  Winiiebago  Indians  see  page  576. ) 

WINNETKA,  a  village  of  Cook  County,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  I61/2  miles 
north  of  Chicago.  It  stands  eighty  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  has  good  schools 
(being  the  seat  of  the  Winnetka  Institute),  sev- 
eral churches,  and  is  a  popular  residence  town. 
Population  (18S0).  584;  (1800),  1,079;  (1900),  1,833. 

WINSTON,  Frederick  Hampton,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Liberty  County,  Ga.,  Nov.  20.  1830.  was 
brought  to  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  in  1835.  left 
an    orphan    at    12,   and    attended  the    common 
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schools  until  18,  when,  returning  to  Georgia,  he 
engaged  in  cotton  manufacture.  He  finally 
began  the  study  of  law  with  United  States  Sena- 
tor W.  C.  Dawson,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1852,  spent  some  time  in  the  office 
of  W.  M.  Evarts  in  New  York,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  came  to  Chicago  in  lSu3.  where  lie 
formed  a  partnership  with  Norman  B.  Judd, 
afterwards  being  associated  with  Judge  Henry 
W.  Blodgett;  served  as  general  solicitor  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Pittsbm'gh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  Railways — remaining  with  the 
latter  twenty  years.  In  1885  he  was  appointed, 
by  President  Cleveland,  Minister  to  Persia,  but 
resigned  the  following  year,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  other  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Winston  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Conventions  of  1868,  '76  and 
'84 ;  first  President  of  the  Stock  Yards  at  Jersey 
City,  for  twelve  years  President  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  Commission,  and  a  Director  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank. 

WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  LINES.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Central  Company  was  organized,  June  17, 
1887,  and  subsequently  acquired  the  Minnesota, 
St.  Croix  &  Wisconsin,  the  Wisconsin  &  Minne- 
sota, the  Chippewa  Falls  &  Western,  the  St. 
Paul  &  St.  Croix  Falls,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the 
Penokee,  and  the  Packwaukee  &  Montebello  Rail- 
roads, and  assumed  the  leases  of  the  Milwaukee 
&  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Wisconsin  &  Minne- 
sota Roads.  On  Julj'  1,  1888,  the  company  began 
to  operate  the  entire  Wisconsin  Central  system, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Raih-oad  and  the  leased  Milwaukee  &  Lake  Win- 
nebago, which  remained  in  charge  of  the  Wis- 
consin Central  Railroad  mortgage  trustees  until 
Nov.  1,  1889,  when  these,  too,  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Company.  The 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  is  a  re- 
organization (Oct.  1,  1879)  of  a  company  formed 
Jan.  1,  1871.  The  Wisconsin  Central  and  the 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Companies,  though 
differing  in  name,  are  a  financial  unit:  the 
former  holding  most  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  latter,  and  substantially  all  its  notes,  .stocks 
and  income  bonds,  but,  for  legal  reasons  (such  as 
the  protection  of  land  titles),  it  is  necessary  that 
separate  corporations  be  maintained.  On  April 
1,  1890,  the  Wisconsin  Central  Company  executed 
a  lease  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  but  this 
was  set  aside  by  the  courts,  on  Sept.  27,  1893,  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  was  finally  canceled. 
On  the  same  day  receivers  were  appointed    to 


insure  the  protection  of  all  interests.  The  total 
mileage  is  415.46  miles,  of  which  the  Company 
owns  258.90— only  .10  of  a  mile  in  lUinois.  A 
line,  58.10  miles  in  length,  with  8.44  miles  of 
side-track  (total,  66.54  miles),  lying  wholly  within 
the  State  of  Illinois,  is  operated  by  the  Chicago  & 
Wisconsin  and  furnishes  the  allied  line  an  en- 
traiii-e  into  Chicago. 

WITHROW,  Thomas  F,,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  March,  1833,  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Ohio  in  childhood,  attended  the  AVestern 
Reserve  College,  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  taught  school  and  worked  as  a  printer, 
later,  editing  a  paper  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  1855 
he  removed  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  again 
engaged  in  journalistic  work,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Iowa  in  1857,  settled  at 
Des  Moines  and  served  as  private  secretary  of 
Governors  Lowe  and  Kirkwood.  In  1860  he 
became  Supreme  Court  Reporter;  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee in  1863  and,  in  1866,  became  associated 
with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  in  the  capacity  of 
local  attorney,  was  made  chief  law  officer  of  the 
Company  in  1873,  and  removed  to  Chicago,  and, 
in  1890,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  General 
Counsel.     Died,  in  Chicago,  Feb.  3,  1893. 

WOLCOTT,  (Dr.)  Alexander,  early  Indian 
Agent,  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  Feb. 
14,  1790;  graduated  from  Y'ale  College  in  1809, 
and,  after  a  course  in  medicine,  was  commis- 
sioned, in  1812,  Surgeon's  Mate  in  the  United 
States  Army.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  Indian 
Agent  at  Fort  Dearborn  (now  Chicago),  as  suc- 
cessor to  Charles  Jouett— the  first  Agent— who 
had  been  appointed  a  LTnited  States  Judge  in 
Arkansas.  The  same  year  he  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Cass  and  Henry  Schoolcraft  on  their 
tour  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest ;  was 
married  in  1823  to  Ellen  Marion  Kinzie,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  John  Kinzie,  the  first  perma- 
nent settler  of  Chicago ;  in  1825  was  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Peoria  County,  which 
then  included  Cook  County;  was  a  Judge  of 
Election  in  1880,  and  on"e  of  the  purchasers  of  a 
block  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  present  city 
of  Chicago,  at  the  first  sale  of  lots,  held  Sept.  27, 
1830,  but  died  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Dr. 
Wolcott  appears  to  have  been  a  high-minded  and 
honorable  man,  as  well  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
mass  of  pioneers  in  point  of  education  and  intel- 
ligence. 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHI- 
CAGrO.  (See  Northivestern  University  Woman's 
Medical  School.) 
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WOMAX  SUFFRAGE,     (See  Suffrage.) 

WOOD,  Benson,  lawyer  and  Congressman,  was 
born  in  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  in  1839;  re- 
ceived a  common  school  and  academic  education ; 
at  the  age  of  20  came  to  Illinois,  and,  for  two 
years,  taught  school  in  Lee  County.  He  then 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  an  Illinois  regiment, 
attaining  the  rank  of  Captain  of  Infantry;  after 
the  war,  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of 
the  old  Chicago  University,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
■was  elected  a  member  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (1872)  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Conventions  of  1876  and 
1888 ;  also  served  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Effing- 
ham, where  he  now  resides.  In  1894  he  was 
elected  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  Nineteenth  DLstrict,  which  has 
uniformly  returned  a  Democrat,  and,  in  office, 
proved  himself  a  most  industrious  and  efficient 
member.  Mr.  Wood  was  defeated  as  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  1896. 

WOOD,  John,  pioneer,  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Governor,  was  born  at  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
20,  1798 — his  father  being  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
who  had  served  as  Surgeon  and  Captain  in  the 
army.  At  the  age  of  21  years  young  Wocn;l  i-e- 
moved  to  Illinois,  settling  in  what  is  now  Adams 
County,  and  building  the  first  log-cabin  on  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Quincy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth General  As.semblies,  and  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  18.j9  on  the  same  ticket  with 
Governor  Bissell.  and  served  out  the  une.xpired 
term  of  the  latter,  who  died  in  office.  (See  Bis- 
sell, William  H.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard 
Yates  in  1861.  In  February  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  five  Commissioners  from 
Illinois  to  the  "Peace  Conference'"  at  Wash- 
ington, to  consider  methods  for  averting 
civil  war.  The  following  May  he  was  appointed 
Quartermaster-General  for  the  State  by  Governor 
Yates,  and  assisted  most  efficiently  in  fitting  out 
the  troops  for  the  field.  In  June,  1864,  he  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteers  (100-days"  men) 
and  mustered  out  of  service  the  following  Sep- 
tember. Died,  at  Quincy,  Juue  11,  1880.  He 
was  liberal,  patriotic  and  public-spirited.  His 
fellow-citizens  of  Quincj-  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  which  was  appropriately  dedicated, 
July  4,  1883. 

WOODFORD  COUNTY,  situated  a  little  north 
of  the  center  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  west 
bv  the  Illinois  River;    organized  in  1841;   area. 


540  square  miles.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
except  along  the  Illinois  River,  the  soil  fertile 
and  well  watered.  The  county  lies  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  great  coal  field  of  the  State. 
Eureka  is  the  county -seat.  Other  thriving  cities 
and  towns  are  Metamora,  Minonk,  El  Paso  and 
Roanoke.  Corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes  and  barley 
are  the  principal  crops.  The  chief  mechanical 
industries  are  flour  manufacture,  carriage  and 
wagon-making,  and  saddlery  and  harness  work. 
Population  (1890),  21,429;  (1900),  21,822. 

WOODHULL,  a  village  of  Henry  County,  on 
Keithsburg  branch  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  15  miles  west  of  Galva;  has  a  bank, 
electric  lights,  water  works,  brick  and  tile  works, 
six  churches  and  weekly  paper.     Pop.  (1900),  774. 

WOODMAN,  Charles  W.,  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man, was  born  in  Aalborg,  Denmark.  March  11, 
1844 ;  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  country,  but  took  to  the  sea  in  I860, 
following  the  life  of  a  sailor  until  1863,  when, 
coming  to  Philadelphia,  he  enlisted  in  the  Gulf 
Squadron  of  the  United  States.  After  the  war, 
he  came  to  Chicago,  and,  after  reading  law  for 
some  time  in  the  office  of  James  L.  High,  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  Department  of  the  Chicago 
University  in  1871.  Some  years  later  he  was 
appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  some  of  the 
lower  courts,  and,  in  1881,  was  nominated  by  the 
Judges  of  Cook  Coimty  as  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  1894  he 
became  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  Fourth  District  and  was  elected,  but 
failed  to  secure  a  renomiuation  in  1896.  Died,  in 
Elgin  A.sylum  for  the  Insane,  March  18,  1898. 

WOODS,  Robert  Maun,  was  born  at  Greenville, 
Pa.,  April  17,  1840;  came  with  his  parents  to  Illi- 
nois in  1843,  the  familj'  settling  at  Barry,  Pike 
County,  but  subsequently  residing  at  Pittsfield, 
Canton  and  Galesburg.  He  was  educated  at 
Knox  College  in  the  latter  place,  which  was  his 
home  from  1849  to  "58;  later,  taught  school  in 
Iowa  and  Missouri  until  1861,  when  he  went  to 
Springfield  and  began  the  study  of  law  witli 
Milton  Hay  and  Shelby  M.  Cullom.  His  law 
studies  having  been  interrupted  by  the  Civil 
War,  after  spending  some  time  in  the  mustering 
and  disbursing  office,  he  was  promoted  by  Gov- 
ernor Yates  to  a  place  in  the  executive  office, 
from  which  he  w-ent  to  the  field  as  Adjutant  of 
the  Sixty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  known  as  the 
"Yates  Sharp-Shoot ers."  After  participating, 
with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  he  took  part  in  the  "March  to  the 
Sea."  and  the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas.  includ- 
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ing  the  siege  of  Savannah  and  the  forcing  of  the 
Salkahatchie,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  as 
also  in  the  taking  of  Columbia,  Fayetteville, 
Cheraw,  Raleigh  and  Bentonville.  At  the  latter 
place  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  and  won  the 
brevet  rank  of  Major  for  gallantry  in  the  field, 
having  previously  been  commissioned  Captain  of 
Company  A  of  his  regiment.  He  also  served  on 
the  staffs  of  Gens.  Giles  A.  Smith,  Benjamin  F. 
Potts,  and  "William  W.  Belknap,  and  was  the  last 
mustering  oificer  in  General  Sherman's  army. 
In  1867  Major  Woods  removed  to  Chicago,  where 
he  was  in  business  for  a  number  of  years,  serving 
as  chief  clerk  of  Custom  House  construction 
from  1872  to  1877.  In  1879  he  purchased  "The 
Daily  Republican' '  at  Joliet,  which  he  conducted 
successfully  for  fifteen  years.  While  connected 
with  "The  Republican,''  he  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Repviblican  Press  Association  and  in 
various  other  positions. 

Major  Woods  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  whose  birth-place 
was  in  Illinois.  (See  Grand  Army  of  the  Repuh- 
lic;  also  Stephenson,  Dr.  B.  F.)  When  Dr. 
Stephenson  (who  had  been  Surgeon  of  the  Four- 
teenth Illinois  Infantry),  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  such  an  order,  he  called  to  his  assist- 
ance Major  Woods,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
writing  the  histories  of  Illinois  regiments  for  the 
Adjutant-General's  Report.  The  Major  wrote 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Order,  the 
charter  blanks  for  all  the  reports,  etc.  The  first 
official  order  bears  his  name  as  the  first  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Order,  as  follows : 

HEADHnABTEBS  DEPARTMENT  OF   ILLINOIS 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Springfield.  III.,  April  1,  1866. 
General  Orders  ' 

No,  1.  \  The  followiDg  named  oiEcera   are  hereby 

appointed  and  assigned  to  duty  at  these  headquarters.    They 
will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly: 
Colonel  Jules  C.  Webber,  A. B.C.  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
Colonel  John  H.  Snyder,  Quartermaster-General. 
Major  Robert  M.  Woods.  Adjutant-General. 
Captain  John  A.  Lightfoot,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
Captain  John  S.  Phelps,  Atd-de-C&mp. 
By  order  o(  B.  F.  Stephenson,  Department  Commander. 

ROBERT  JI.  Woods, 

Adjutant-General. 

Major  Woods  afterwards  organized  the  various 
Departments  in  the  West,  and  it  has  been  con- 
ceded that  he  furnished  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  existence  of  the  Order.  He  has  never 
accepted  a  nomination  or  run  for  any  political 
office,  but  is  now  engaged  in  financial  business  in 
Joliet  and  Chicago,  with  his  residence  in  the 
former  place. 


WOODSOiV,  David  Meade,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Jessamine  County,  Ky.,  May  18, 
180G;  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  at 
Transylvania  University,  and  read  law  with  his 
father.  He  served  a  term  in  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature in  1833,  and,  in  1834,  removed  to  Illinois, 
settling  at  Carrollton,  Greene  County.  In  1839 
he  was  elected  State's  Attorney  and,  in  1840,  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature, 
being  elected  a  second  time  in  1868.  In  1843  he 
was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Fifth  District,  but  was  defeated  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  1847  and  1869-70.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  a  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit, 
remaining  in  office  until  1867.     Died,  in  1877. 

WOODSTOCK,  the  county-seat  of  McHenry 
County,  situated  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  about  51  miles  northwest  of  Chicago 
and  32  miles  east  of  Rockford.  It  contains  a 
court  house,  eight  churches,  four  banks,  three 
newspaper  offices,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
planing  mills,  canning  works,  pickle,  cheese  and 
butter  factories.  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Factory 
is  located  here ;  the  town  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Todd  Seminary  for  boys.  Population  (1890), 
1,683;  (1900),  2,503. 

WORCESTER,  Linus  E.,  State  Senator,  was 
born  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  Dec.  5,  1811,  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  State  and  at 
Chester  Academy,  came  to  Illinois  in  1836,  and, 
after  teaching  three  years,  entered  a  dry-goods 
store  at  Whitehall  as  clerk,  later  becoming  a 
partner.  He  was  also  engaged  in  various  other 
branches  of  business  at  different  times,  including 
the  drug,  hardware,  grocery,  agricultural  imple- 
ment and  lumber  business.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster  at  Wliitehall,  serving 
twelve  years;  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1847,  served  as  County  Judge  for 
six  years  from  1853,  and  as  Trustee  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jacksonville, 
from  1859,  by  successive  reappointments,  for 
twelve  years.  In  1856  he  was  elected,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, to  the  State  Senate,  to  succeed  John  M. 
Palmer,  resigned ;  was  re-elected  in  1860,  and,  at 
the  session  of  1865,  was  one  of  the  five  Demo- 
cratic members  of  that  body  who  voted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Emancipation  Amendment  of 
the  National  Constitution.  He  was  elected 
County  Judge  a  second  time,  in  1803,  and  re- 
elected in  1867,  served  as  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1876,  and,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  was  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Jacksonville    branch    of    the    Chicago  &  Alton 
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Railroad,  seniug  from  the  ortpinization  of  the 
i-orporation  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Oct. 
19,  1891. 

W  OR  DEN,  a  village  of  Madison  Count}-,  on  the 
Wabash  and  the  Jacksonville,  Louisville  &  St. 
Louis  Railways,  32  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis. 
Population  (ISflOi,  .V22;  (lyOO),  544 

WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.  An 
exhibition  of  the  .scientilic,  liberal  and  mechan- 
ical arts  of  all  nations,  held  at  Chicago,  bet%veen 
May  1  and  Oct.  31,  1893.  The  project  had  its 
inception  in  November,  188.5,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  directorate  of  the  Chicago  Inter- 
State  Exposition  Company.  On  July  0.  1888,  the 
first  well  defined  action  was  taken,  the  Iroquois 
Club,  of  Chicago,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  six 
other  leading  clubs  of  that  city  in  "securing  the 
location  of  an  international  celebration  at  Chi- 
cago of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Colimibus.""  In  July,  1889,  a  decisive 
step  was  taken  in  the  appointment  by  Mayor 
Cregier,  under  resolution  of  the  Citj'  Council,  of 
a  committee  of  100  (afterwards  increased  to  2.56) 
citizens,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
[iromoting  the  selection  of  Chicago  as  the  site  for 
the  Exposition.  New  York,  ^yashington  and  St. 
Louis  were  competing  points,  but  the  choice  of 
Congress  fell  upon  Chicago,  and  the  act  establish- 
ing the  World's  Fair  at  that  city  was  signed  by 
President  Harrison  on  April  25,  1890.  Under  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  the  President  apjjointed 
eight  Commissioners-at-large,  with  two  Commis- 
sioners and  two  alternates  from  each  State  and 
Territorj-  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Col. 
(leorge  R.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  Direc- 
tor-General by  the  body  thus  constituted.  Ex- 
.Senator  Thomas  M.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Commission  and  John  T. 
Dickinson,  of  Texas,  Secretary.  This  Commis- 
sion delegated  much  of  its  power  to  a  Board  of 
Reference  and  Control,  who  were  instructed  to 
act  with  a  similar  number  appointed  by  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The  latter 
organization  was  an  incorporation,  with  a  direc- 
torate of  forty-five  members,  elected  annually  bj- 
the  stockholders.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Chicago, 
was  the  first  President  of  the  corporation,  and 
was  succeeded  by  W.  T.  Baker  and  Harlow  N. 
Higinbotham. 

In  addition  to  these  bodies,  certain  powers  were 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  (Composed 
of  two  members,  with  alternates,  from  each 
State  and  Territory,  besides  nine  from  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  was  chosen 
President  of  the  latter.     This  Board  was  particu- 


larly charged  with  supervision  of  women's  par- 
ticipation  in  the  Exposition,  and  of  the  exhibits 
of  women's  work. 

The  supreme  executive  jwwer  was  vested  in 
the  Joint  Board  of  Control,  The  site  selected 
was  Jackson  Park,  in  the  South  Division  of  Chi- 
cago, with  a  strip  connecting  Jackson  and 
Washington  Parks,  known  as  the  "Midway 
Plaisance,"'  which  was  surrendered  to  "conces- 
sionaires" who  purchased  the  privilege  of  giving 
exhibitions,  or  conducting  restaurants  or  selling- 
booths  thereon.  The  total  area  of  the  site  was 
G33  acres,  and  that  of  the  buildings — not  reckon- 
ing those  erected  by  States  other  than  Illinois, 
and  by  foreign  governments — was  about  200 
acres.  When  to  this  is  added  the  acreage  of  the 
foreign  and  State  buildings,  the  total  space 
under  roof  approximated  250  acres.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  include  the  buildings  erected  by 
private  exhibitors,  caterers  and  venders,  wliich 
would  add  a  small  percentage  to  the  grand  total. 
Forty-seven  foreign  Governments  made  appropri- 
ations for  the  erection  of  their  own  buildings  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  official  represen- 
tation, and  there  were  exhibitors  from  eighty -six 
nations.  The  United  States  Government  erected 
its  own  building,  and  appropriated  $500,000  to 
defray  tlie  expenses  of  a  national  exhibit,  besides 
82,500,000  toward  the  general  cost  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. The  appropriations  by  foreign  Governments 
aggregated  about  86,500,000,  and  those  by  the 
States  ana  Territories,  §6,120,000— that  of  Illinois 
being  8800,000.  The  entire  outlay  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  Company,  up  to  March  31, 
1894,  including  the  cost  of  preliminary  organiza- 
tion, construction,  operating  and  post  Exposition 
expenses,  was  $27,151^800.  This  is,  of  course, 
exclusive  of  foreign  and  State  erpenditures, 
which  would  swell  the  aggregate  cost  to  nearly 
845,000,000.  Citizens  of  Chicago  subscribed 
§5,608,206  toward  the  capital  stock  of  the  Exposi- 
tion Company,  and  the  municipality,  §5,000,000, 
which  was  raised  bj-  the  sale  of  bonds  (See 
Tltirtyni.rth  General  Assembly.) 

The  site,  while  admirably  adapted  to  the  jiur- 
pose,  was,  when  chosen,  a  marsh}'  flat,  crossed 
by  low  sand  ridges,  upon  which  stood  occasional 
flumps  of  stunted  scrub  oaks.  Before  the  gates 
of  the  great  fair  were  opened  to  the  public,  the 
entire  area  had  been  transformed  into  a  dream  of 
beauty.  Marshes  had  been  drained,  filled  in  and 
sodded  ;  driveways  and  broad  walks  constructed; 
artificial  ponds  and  lagoons  dug  and  embanked, 
and  all  the  highest  skill  of  the  landscape  garden- 
er's   art  had  been  called    into  play  to  produce 
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varied  and  striking  effects.  But  the  task  had 
been  a  Herculean  one.  There  were  seventeen 
principal  (or,  as  they  may  be  called,  depart- 
mental) buildings,  all  of  beautiful  and  ornate 
design,  and  all  of  vast  size.  They  were  known 
as  the  Manufacturers'  and  Liberal  Arts,  the 
Machinery,  Electrical,  Transportation,  Woman's, 
Horticultural,  Mines  and  Mining,  Anthropolog- 
ical, Administration,  Art  Galleries,  Agricultural, 
Art  Institute,  Fisheries,  Live  Stock,  Dairy  and 
Forestrj'  buildings,  and  the  JIusic  Hall  and  Ca- 
sino. Several  of  these  had  large  annexes.  The 
Manufacturers"  Building  was  the  largest.  It  was 
rectangular  (1687x787  feet),  having  a  ground 
area  of  31  acres  and  a  floor  and  gallery  area  of 
44  acres.  Its  central  chamber  was  1280x380 
feet,  with  a  nave  107  feet  wide,  both  hall  and 
nave  being  surrounded  by  a  gallery  50  feet  wide. 
It  was  four  times  as  large  as  the  Roman  Coliseum 
and  three  times  as  large  as  St.  Petei'"s  at  Rome ; 
17,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  13,000,000  pounds  of 
steel,  and  3,000,000  pounds  of  iron  had  been  used 
in  its  construction,  involving  a  cost  of  §1,800,000. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  open  the  Exposi- 
tion, formally,  on  Oct.  21,  1892,  the  quadri-centen- 
nial  of  Columbus'  discovery  of  land  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  rendered  this  impracticable.  Con- 
sequently, while  dedicatory  ceremonies  were  held 
on  that  day,  preceded  by  a  monster  procession  and 
followed  by  elaborate  pyrotechnic  displays  at 
night,  May  1,  1893,  was  fixed  as  the  opening  day 
— the  machinery  and  fountains  being  put  in  oper- 
ation, at  the  touch  of  an  electric  button  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  at  the  close  of  a  short  address. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  from  that  date 
to  Oct.  31,  was  27,530,460— the  largest  for  any 
single  day  being  on  Oct.  9  (Chicago  Day)  amount- 
ing to  761.944.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
(including  National  and  State  appropriations, 
subscriptions,  etc.),  amounted  to  $38,151,168.75, 
of  which  §10,636,330.76  was  from  the  sale  of  tick 
ets,  and  §3,699,581.43  from  concessions.  The 
aggregate  attendance  fell  short  of  that  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889  by  about  500,000,  while 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets  and  con- 
cessions exceeded  the  latter  by  nearly  §5,800,000. 
Subscribers  to  the  Exposition  stock  received  a 
return  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  same. 

The  Illinois  building  was  the  first  of  the  State 
buildings  to  be  completed.  It  was  also  the 
largest  and  most  costly,  but  was  severely  criti- 
cised from  an  architectural  standpoint.  The 
exhibits  showed  the  internal  resources  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  development  of  its  govern- 


mental system,  and  its  progress  in  civilization 
from  the  days  of  the  first  pioneers.  The  entire 
Illinois  exhibit  in  the  State  building  was  under 
charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who 
devoted  one-tenth  of  the  appropriation,  and  a  like 
proportion  of  floor  space,  to  the  e-Khibitiou  of  the 
work  of  Illinois  women  as  scientists,  authors, 
artists,  decorators,  etc.  Among  special  features 
of  the  Illinois  exhibit  were :  State  trophies  and 
relics,  kept  in  a  fire-proof  memorial  hall ;  the  dis- 
play of  grains  and  minerals,  and  an  immense 
topographical  map  (prepared  at  a  cost  of  §15,000), 
drafted  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  the  inch,  show- 
ing the  character  and  resources  of  the  State,  and 
correcting  many  serious  cartographical  errors 
previously  undiscovered. 

WORTHEN,  Amos  Henry,  scientist  and  State 
Geologist,  was  born  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  Oct.  31, 
1813,  emigrated  to  Kent-icky  in  1834,  and,  in  1836, 
removed  to  Illinois,  locating  at  Warsaw.  Teach- 
ing, surveying  and  mercantile  business  were  his 
pursuits  until  1842,  when  he  returned  to  the 
East,  spending  two  years  in  Boston,  but  return- 
ing to  Warsaw  in  1844.  His  natural  predilections 
were  toward  the  natural  sciences,  and,  after 
coming  west,  he  devoted  most  of  his  leisure  time 
to  the  collection  and  study  of  specimens  of 
mineralogy,  geology  and  conchology.  On  the 
organization  of  the  geological  sm-vey  of  Illinois 
in  1851,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  J.  G. 
Norwood,  then  State  Geologist,  and,  in  1858,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office,  having  meanwhile  spent 
three  years  as  Assistant  Geologist  in  the  first  Iowa 
survey.  As  State  Geologist  he  published  seven 
volumes  of  reports,  and  was  engaged  upon  the 
eighth  when  overtaken  by  death,  May  6,  1888. 
These  reports,  which  are  as  comprehensive  as 
they  are  voluminous,  have  been  reviewed  and 
warmly  commended  by  the  leading  scientific 
periodicals  of  this  country  and  Europe  In  1877 
field  work  was  discontinued,  and  the  State  His- 
torical Library  and  Nataral  History  Museum  were 
established,  Professor  Worthen  being  placed  in 
charge  as  curator.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
valuable  scientific  papers  and  member  of  numer- 
ous scientific  societies  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

WORTHI>(iTOX,  Xicholas  EUsworth,  ex-Con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Brooke  County,  W.  Va., 
March  SO,  1836,  and  completed  his  education  at 
Allegheny  College,  Pa. .  studied  Law  at  Morgan- 
town,  Va.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Peoria,  and,  by  profession,  a 
lawyer;  was  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Peoria  Countv  from  1868  to  1872.  and  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  from  1809  to 
1872.  In  1882  he  v-as  elected  to  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  from  the  Tenth  Congressional  District, 
and  re-elected  in  1884.  In  1886  he  was  again  a 
candidate,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Republican 
opponent,  Philip  Sidney  Post.  He  was  elected 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  District  in 
1891,  and  re-elected  in  1897.  In  1894  he  served 
upon  a  commission  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land, to  investigate  the  labor  strikes  of  that  year 
at  Chicago. 

WRIGHT,  John  Stephen,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  July  16,  1815;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1832,  with  his  father,  who  opened  a 
store  in  that  city ;  in  1837,  at  his  own  expense, 
built  the  first  school  building  in  Chicago ;  in  1840 
established  "The  Prairie  Farmer,"  which  he  con- 
ducted for  many  years  in  the  interest  of  popular 
education  and  progressive  agriculture.  In  1852 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Atkins"  self- 
raking  reaper  and  mower,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railways,  and  wrote  a  volume 
entitled,  "Chicago:  Past,  Present  and  Future," 
published  in  1870.    Died,  in  Chicago,  Sept.  26, 1874. 

TVULFF,  Henry,  ex-State  Treasurer,  was  born 
iu  Meldorf,  Germany,  August  24,  1854;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1863,  and  began  his  political  career  as 
a  Trustee  of  the  town  of  Jefferson.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Cook  County,  and 
re-elected  in  1890 ;  in  1894  became  the  Republican 
nominee  for  State  Treasurer,  receiving,  at  the 
November  election  of  that  year,  the  unprece- 
dented plurality  of  133.427  votes  over  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent. 

WYANET,  a  town  of  Bureau  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railways, 
7  miles  southwest  of  Princeton.  Population 
(1890),  070;  (1900;,  902. 

WYLIE,  (Rev.)  Samuel,  domestic  missionarv-, 
born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  America  in  boyhood ; 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Chmxh,  and  ordained  in  1818. 
Soon  after  this  he  came  west  as  a  domestic  mis- 
sionary and,  in  1820,  became  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Sparta,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
March  20,  1872,  after  a  pastorate  of  52  years. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  sent  out  a  dozen 
colonies  to  form  new  church  organizations  else- 
where. He  is  described  as  able,  eloquent  and 
scholarly. 

WY3IA>',  (Col.)  John  B.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Massachu.setts,  Julv  12,  1817,  and  educated  in  the 


schools  of  that  State  until  14  years  of  age,  when 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  clothing  store  in  his  native 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  later  being  associated  with 
mercantile  establishments  in  Cincinnati,  and 
again  in  his  native  State.  From  1846  to  1850  he 
was  employed  successively  as  a  clerk  in  the  car 
and  machine  shops  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  then  as 
Superintendent  of  Con.struction,  and,  later,  as  con- 
ductor on  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Railroad , 
finally,  in  18.50,  becoming  Superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroad.  In  1852  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
panj',  assisting  in  the  survey  and  construction  of 
the  line  under  Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer, and  finally  becoming  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Division.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Amboy, 
in  Lee  County,  and  its  first  Mayor,  also  serving 
a  second  term.  Having  a  fondne.ss  for  military 
affairs,  he  was  usually  connected  with  some  mili- 
tary organization — while  in  Cincinnati  being 
attached  to  a  company,  of  which  Prof.  O.  M. 
Mitchell,  the  celebrated  astronomer  (afterwards 
Major-General  Mitchell),  was  Captain.  After 
coming  to  Illinois  he  became  Captain  of  the  Clii- 
cago  Light  Guards.  Having  left  the  employ  of 
the  Railroad  in  1858,  he  was  in  private  business 
at  Amboy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1861.  As  Assistant- Adjutant  General,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Yates,  he  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  war  in  securing 
arms  from  Jefferson  Barracks  and  in  tlie  organi- 
zation of  the  three-months'  regiments.  Then, 
liaving  organized  the  Thirteenth  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry — the  first  organized  in  the  State 
for  the  three  years'  service — lie  was  commis- 
sioned its  Colonel,  and,  in  July  following,  entered 
upon  the  duty  of  guarding  the  railroad  lines  in 
Southwest  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  follow- 
ing year  his  regiment  was  attached  to  General 
Sherman's  command  in  the  first  campaign 
against  Vicksburg.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
Battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  he  fell  mortally 
wounded,  dying  on  the  field,  Dec.  28,  1862.  Colo- 
nel "VVyman  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  promising  of  the  volunteer  soldiers  sent  to 
the  field  from  Illinois,  of  whom  so  many  were 
former  employes  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. 

WYOMING,  a  town  of  Stark  County,  31  miles 
north-northwest  from  Peoria,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Peoria  branch  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the 
Rushville  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railway  ;  has  two  high  schools,  churches, 
two   banks,    flour   mills,    water-works,    machine 
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shop,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.     Coal  is  mined 
here.     Pop.  (1890),  1,116;  (1900),  1,277. 

XEMA,  a  village  of  Clay  County,  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad,  87  miles 
east  of  St.  Louis.     Population  (1900),  800. 

YATES  CITY,  a  village  of  Knox  County,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Peoria  Division  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  with  the  Rushville 
branch,  23  miles  southeast  of  Galesburg.'  The 
town  has  banks,  a  coal  mine,  telephone  exchange, 
school,  churches  and  a  newspaper.  Pop.  (1890), 
687;  (1900),  650. 

YATES,  Henry,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Caroline 
County,  Va.,  Oct.  29,  17S6 — being  a  grand-nephew 
of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall ;  removed  to  Fa- 
yette County,  Ky.,  where  he  located  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Warsaw,  which  afterwards  became 
the  county-seat  of  Gallatin  County.  In  1831  he 
removed  to  Sangamon  County,  111.,  and,  in  1832, 
settled  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Berlin, 
which  he  laid  out  the  following  year,  also  laying 
out  the  town  of  New  Berlin,  a  few  years  later,  on 
the  line  of  the  Wabash  Railway.  He  was  father 
of  Gov.  Richard  Yates.  Died,  Sept.  13,  1865.— 
Henry  (Yates),  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Berlin,  111.,  March  7,  1835;  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising at  New  Berlin ;  in  1862,  raised  a  company 
of  volunteers  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Regiment  Illinois  Infantry,  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and  brevetted  Colonel  and  Briga- 
dier-General. He  was  accidentally  shot  in  1863, 
and  suffered'  sun-stroke  at  Little  Rock,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Died,  August 
3,  1871. 

YATES,  Richard,  former  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator,  was  born  at  Warsaw,  Kj-.,  Jan. 
18,  1815,  of  English  descent.  In  1831  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Illinois,  the  family  settling 
first  at  Springfield  and  later  at  Berlin,  Sangamon 
County.  He  soon  after  entered  Illinois  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1835,  and  subse- 
quently read  law  with  Col.  John  J.  Hardin,  at 
Jacksonville,  which  thereafter  became  his  home. 
In  1842  he  was  elected  Representative  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  Morgan  County,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1844,  and  again  in  1848.  In  1850  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Seventh 
District  and  elected  over  JIaj.  Thomas  L.  Harris, 
the  previous  incumbent,  being  the  only  Whig 
Representative  in  the  Thirty-second  Congress 
from  Illinois.  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected 
over  John  Calhoun,  but  was  defeated,  in  1854, 
by  his  old  opponent,  Harris.     He  was  one  of  the 


most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  in  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  and  an  early 
participant  in  the  movement  for  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  to  resist  the  further 
extension  of  slavery,  being  a  prominent  speaker, 
on  the  same  platform  with  Lincoln,  before  the 
first  Republican  State  Convention  held  at  Bloom- 
ington,  in  May,  1856,  and  serving  as  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  that  body.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  to  the  executive  chair  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency, 
and,  by  his  energetic  support  of  the  National 
administration  in  its  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion,  won  the  sobriquet  of  "the  Illi- 
nois War-Governor."'  In  1865  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  serving  until  1871.  He 
died  suddenly,  at  St.  Louis,  Nov.  27,  1873,  while 
returning  from  Arkansas,  whither  he  had  gone, 
as  a  United  States  Commissioner,  by  appointment 
of  President  Grant,  to  inspect  a  land-subsidy 
railroad.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  ability,  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  extraordinary  personal  mag- 
netism, as  well  as  of  a  lofty  order  of  patriotism. 
His  faults  were  those  of  a  nature  generous, 
impulsive  and  warm-hearted. 

YORKYILLE,  the  county-seat  of  Kendall 
County,  on  Fox  River  and  Streator  Division  of 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  12  miles 
southwest  of  Aurora;  on  interurban  electric  line; 
has  water-power,  electric  lights,  a  bank,  churches 
and  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.(1890)  375;  (1900), 413. 

TOUXtx,  Brigham,  Mormon  leader,  was  born 
at  Whittingham,  Vt.,  June  1,  1801,  joined  tlie 
Mormons  in  1831  and,  the  next  year,  became  asso- 
ciated with  Joseph  Smith,  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and, 
in  1885,  an  "apostle."  He  accompanied  a  con- 
siderable bod}^  of  that  sect  to  Independence,  Mo. , 
but  was  driven  out  with  them  in  1837,  settling 
for  a  short  time  at  Quincy,  111. ,  but  later  remov- 
ing to  Nauvoo,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders. On  the  assassination  of  Smith,  in  1844,  he 
became  the  successor  of  the  latter,  as  head  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  and,  the  following  year,  headed 
the  exodus  from  Illinois,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  Mormon  settlement  in  Utah.  His  subsequent 
career  there,  where  he  was  appointed  Governor 
by  President  Fillmore,  and,  for  a  time,  success- 
fully defied  national  authority,  is  a  matter  of  • 
national  rather  than  State  history.  He  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church  until  his 
death  at  Salt  Lake  City,  August  29,  1877. 

YOUNG,  Richard  Montgomery,  United  States 
Senator,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1796,  studied 
law  and  removed  to  Jonesboro,  111.,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  liar  in  1817;  served  in  tlie  Second 
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General  Assembly  (1820-22)  as  Representative 
from  Union  County;  was  a  Circuit  Judge,  1825-27; 
Presidential  Elector  in  1828 ;  Circuit  Judge  again, 
1829-37 ;  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1837  as 
successor  to  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  serving  until  1843, 
when  he  was  commissioned  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  resigned  in  1847  to  become 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  at 
Washington.  During  the  session  of  18.i0-51,  he 
served  as  Clerk  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Died,  in  an  insane  asylum,  in  Wash- 
ington, in  1853.  . 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 
first  permanently  organized  at  Chicago,  in  1858, 
although  desultory  movements  of  a  kindred  char- 
acter had  previously  been  started  at  Peoria, 
Quincy,  Chicago  and  Springfield,  some  as  early 
as  1854.  From  1858  to  1872,  various  associations 
were  formed  at  different  points  throughout  the 
State,  which  were  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.  The  first  effort  looking  to  union  and 
mutual  aid,  was  made  in  1872,  when  Robert 
Weidensall,  on  behalf  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee, called  a  convention,  to  meet  at  Blooming- 
ton,  November  6-9.  State  conventions  have  been 
held  annually  since  1872.  In  that  of  1875,  steps 
were  taken  looking  to  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Secretary,  and,  in  1876,  Charles  M.  Morton 
assumed  the  office.  Much  evangelistic  work  was 
done,  and  new  associations  formed,  the  total 
number  reported  at  tlie  Cliampaign  Convention, 
in  1877,  being  sixty-two.  After  one  year's  work 
Mr.  Morton  resigned  the  secretaryship,  the  office 
remaining  vacant  for  three  years.  Tlie  question 
of  the  appointment  of  a  successor  was  discussed 
at  the  Decatur  Convention  in  1879,  and,  in  April, 
1880,  I.  B.  Brown  was  made  State  Secretary,  and 
has  occupied  the  position  to  the  present  time 
(1899).  At  the  date  of  his  appointment  the 
official  figures  showed  si.xteen  a.ssociations  in  Illi- 
nois, with  a  total  membership  of  2,443,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $126,500,  including  building  funds, 
the  associations  at  Chicago  and  Aurora  owning 
buildings.  Thirteen  officers  were  employed, 
none  of  them  being  in  Chicago.  Since  1880  the 
work  has  steadily  grown,  so  that  five  Assistant 
State  Secretaries  are  now  employed.  In  1886,  a 
plan  for  arranging  the  State  work  under  depart- 
mental administration  was  devised,  but  not  put 
in  operation  until  1890.  The  present  six  depart- 
n'lents  of  supervision  are:  General  Supervision, 
in  charge  of  the  State  Secretary  and  his  Assist- 
ants; railroad  and  city  work;  counties  and 
towns;  work  among  students;  corresponding 
membership  department,  and  office  work.     The 


two  last  named  are  under  one  executive  liead, 
but  each  of  the  others  in  charge  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  who  is  responsible  for  its  development 
The  entire  work  is  under  the  sujiervision  of  a 
State  Executive  Committee  of  twenty -seven 
members,  one-third  of  whom  are  elected  annually. 
Willis  H.  Herrick  of  Chicago  has  been  its  chair- 
man for  several  years.  This  body  is  appointed 
by  a  State  convention  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  local  Associations.  Of  these  there  were, 
in  October,  1898,  116,  with  a  membership  of 
15,888.  The  value  of  the  property  owned  was 
§2,500,000.  Twentj'-two  occupy  their  own  build- 
ings, of  which  five  are  for  railroad  men  and  one 
for  students.  Weekly  gatherings  for  young  men 
numbered  248,  and  there  are  now  representatives 
or  correspondents  in  065  communities  where  no 
organization  has  been  effected.  .Scientific  phys- 
ical culture  is  made  a  feature  by  40  associations, 
and  educational  work  has  been  largely  developed. 
The  enrollment  in  evening  classes,  during  1898-99, 
was  978.  The  building  of  the  Chicago  branch 
(erected  in  1893)  is  the  finest  of  its  cla.ss  in  the 
world.  Recently  a  successful  association  has 
been  formed  among  coal  miners,  and  another 
among  the  first  grade  boys  of  the  Illinois  State 
Reformatory,  while  an  extensive  work  lias  been 
conducted  at  the  camps  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard. 

ZANE,  Charles  S.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born 
in  Cumberland  County,  X.  J.,  March  2,  1831,  of 
English  and  New  England  stock.  At  the  age  of 
19  he  emigrated  to  Sangamon  County,  111.,  for  a 
time  working  on  a  farm  and  at  brick-making. 
From  1852  to  "55  he  attended  McKendree  College, 
but  did  not  graduate,  and,  on  leaving  college, 
engaged  in  teaching,  at  the  same  time  reading 
law.  In  1857  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
commenced  practice  at  Springfield.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  City  Attorney.  He  had 
for  partners,  at  different  times,  William  H. 
Herndon  (once  a  partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln) 
and  Senator  Shelby  M.  CuUom.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit,  and  was  re-elected  in  1879.  In 
1883  President  Arthur  appointed  him  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Utah,  where  he  has  since  resided,  though 
superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a  successor  by 
President  Cleveland.  At  the  first  State  elec- 
tion in  Utah,  held  in  November,  1895,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  new  Commonwealth,  but  was  defeated 
for  re-election,  by  his  Democratic  opponent,   in 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The  following  matter,  reeeiyed  too  late  for  insertion  In  the  body  of  this  worli,  is  added  In  the  form  of  a  supplement. 


COGHLAA',  (Capt.)  Joseph  Bullock,  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and,  at  the  age  of 
15  years,  came  to  Illinois,  living  on  a  farm  for  a 
time  near  Carlyle,  in  Clinton  County.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  by  his  uncle,  Hon.  Philip  B. 
Fouke — then  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Belleville  District — to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  graduating  in  1863,  and  being  pro- 
moted through  the  successive  grades  of  Ensign, 
Master,  Lieutenant,  Lieutenant-Commander,  and 
Couuuander,  and  serving  upon  various  vessels 
until  Nov.  18,  1893,  when  he  was  commissioned 
Captain  and,  in  1897,  assigned  to  the  command 
af  the  battlesliip  Raleigh,  on  the  Asiatic  Station 
He  was  thus  connected  with  Admiral  Dewey's 
squadron  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  and  took  a  conspicuous  and  brilliant  part 
in  the  affair  in  Manila  Bay,  on  May  1,  1898,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
Captain  Coghlan's  connection  with  subsequent 
events  in  the  Philippines  was  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  himself  and  the  country. 
His  vessel  (the  Raleigh)  was  the  first  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  squadron  to  return  home,  coming  by 
way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  he 
and  his  crew  receiving  an  immense  ovation  on 
their  arrival  in  New  York  harbor. 

CRANE,  (Rer.)  James  Lyons,  clergyman, 
army  chaplain,  was  born  at  Mt.  Eaton,  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  August  30,  1833,  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Cincinnati  in 
1&41,  and,  coming  to  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  in 
1843,  attended  a  seminary  at  Paris  some  three 
years.  He  joined  the  Illinois  Conference  in  1846, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Danville  circuit,  after- 
wards presiding  over  charges  at  Grandview,  Hills- 
boro,  Alton,  Jacksonville,  and  Springfield— at  the 
last  two  points  being  stationed  two  or  more 
times,  besides  serving  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Paris.  Danville,  and  Springfield  Districts.  The 
importance  of  the  stations  which  he  filled  during 
his  itinerant  career  served  as  evidence  of  his 
recognized  ability  and  popularity  as  a  preacher. 


In  July,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  at 
that  time  commanded  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as 
Colonel,  and,  although  he  remained  with  the 
regiment  only  a  few  months,  the  friendship  then 
established  between  him  and  the  futme  com- 
mander of  the  armies  of  the  Union  lasted  through 
their  lives.  This  was  shown  by  his  appointment 
by  President  Grant  in  1869,  to  the  position  of 
Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  which  came 
to  him  as  a  personal  compliment,  being  re 
appointed  four  years  afterwards  and  continuing 
in  office  eight  years.  After  retiring  from  tho 
Springfield  postoffice,  he  occupied  charges  at 
Island  Grove  and  Shelby  ville,  his  death  occurring 
at  the  latter  place,  July  39,  1879,  as  the  result  of 
an  attack  of  paralysis  some  two  weeks  previous. 
Mr.  Crane  was  married  in  1847  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mayo,  daughter  of  CoL  J  Mayo— a  prominent 
citizen  of  Edgar  County,  at  an  early  day— his 
wife  surviving  him  some  twenty  years.  Rev 
Charles  A.  Crane  and  Rev.  Frank  Crane,  pastors 
of  prominent  Methodist  churches  in  Boston  and 
Chicago,  are  sons  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

DAWES,  Charles  Gates,  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  was  born  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  August  27, 
1865;  graduated  from  Marietta  College  in  1884, 
and  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1886; 
worked  at  civil  engineering  diu-ing  his  vacations, 
finally  becoming  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  Between  1887  and  1894  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
but  afterwards  became  interested  in  the  gas  busi- 
ness in  various  cities,  including  Evanston,  IlL, 
which  became  his  home.  In  1896  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  securing  instructions  by  the  RepubU 
can  State  Convention  at  Springfield  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  McKinley  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  during  the  succeeding  campaign 
served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  for  the  State  of  Illinois  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  President  McKinley,  he  was 
appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  a  position 
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which  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Dawes  is  tlie  son  of 
R.  B.  Dawes,  a  former  Congressman  from  Ohio, 
and  the  great-grandson  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  who 
was  an  influential  factor  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Nortliwest  Territory,  and  has  been  credited 
with  exerting  a  strong  influence  in  shaping  and 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

DISTIJr,  (Col.)  William  L.,  former  Depart- 
ment Commander  of  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic for  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  born  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1843,  his  father  being  of 
English  descent,  while  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  Colonel  of  the  Polish  Lancers  in  the  army 
af  the  first  Napoleon,  who,  after  the  exile  of  his 
leader,  came  to  America,  settling  in  Indiana. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  settled  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  the  son  grew  to  manhood 
and  in  February,  1863,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Seventeenth  Iowa  Infantry,  having  been  twice 
rejected  previously  on  account  of  physical  ail- 
ment. Soon  after  enlistment  he  was  detailed  for 
provost-marshal  duty,  but  later  took  part  with 
his  regiment  in  the  campaign  in  Alabama.  He 
served  for  a  time  in  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps, 
under  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  was  subsequently 
detailed  for  duty  on  the  Staff  of  General  Raum, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Resaca  and 
Tilton,  Ga.  Having  been  captured  in  the  latter, 
he  was  imprisoned  successively  at  Jacksonville 
(Ga.),  Montgomery,  Savannah,  and  finally  at 
Andersonville.  From  the  latter  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape,  but  was  recaptured  and 
returned  to  that  famous  prison-pen.  Having 
escaped  a  second  time  by  assuming  tlie  name  of 
a  dead  man  and  bribing  tlie  guard,  he  was  again 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  various  points  in  Mis- 
sissippi until  exchanged  about  the  time  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  then 
so  weakened  by  his  long  confinement  and  scanty 
fare  that  he  had  to  be  carried  on  board  the 
steamer  on  a  stretcher.  At  this  time  lie  narrowly 
escaped  being  on  board  the  steamer  Sultana, 
which  was  blown  up  below  Cairo,  with  2,100 
soldiers  on  board,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  lost 
their  lives.  After  being  mustered  out  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  June  28,  186.),  he  was  employed  for  a 
time  on  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad,  and  as  a 
messenger  and  route  agent  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company.  In  1873  he  established  him- 
self in  business  in  Quincy,  111.,  in  which  he 
proved  very  successful.  Here  he  became  prom- 
inent in  local  Grand  Army  circles,  and,  in  1890, 
was  unanimously  elected  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  Illinois.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
been  an  officer  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  and 


served  as  Aid-de-Camp,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,   on  the  staff    of    Governors   Hamilton,  | 

Oglesby  and  Fifer.     In  1897  Colonel  Distin  was  i 

appointed  by  President  McKinley  Surveyor-Gen-  [ 

eral  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  a  position  which  i 

(1899)  he  still  holds.  I 

DUMMER,  Henry   E.,  lawyer,   was    born   at  j 

Hallowell,  Maine,  April  9,  1808,  was  educated  in  ' 

Bowdoin  College,  graduating  there  in  the  class  of  ' 

1827,  after  which  he  took  a  course  in  law  at  Cam-  1 

bridge  Law  School,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  1 

to  the  bar.  Then,  having  spent  some  two  years 
in  his  native  State,  in  1832  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
settling  first  in  Springfield,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  being  for  a  part  of  the  time  a  partner  of 
John  T.  Stuart,  who  afterwards  became  the  first 
partner  in  law  of  Abraliam  Lincoln.  Mr.  Dum- 
mer  had  a  brother,  Richard  William  Dummer, 
who  had  preceded  him  to  Illinois,  living  for  a 
time  in  Jacksonville.  In  1838  he  removed  to 
Beardstown,  Cass  County,  which  continued  to  be 
his  home  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  his  residence  there  he  served  as  Alder- 
man, City  Attorney  and  Judge  of  Probate  for 
Cass  County ;  also  represented  Cass  County  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1847,  and,  in  1860, 
was  elected  State  Senator  in  the  Twenty-second 
General  Assembly,  serving  four  years.  Mr. 
Dummer  was  an  earnest  Republican,  and  served 
that  party  as  a  delegate  for  the  State-at-large  to 
the  Convention  of  1864,  at  Baltimore,  which 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  a 
second  time.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Jackson- 
ville, and  for  the  next  year  was  the  law  partner 
of  David  A.  Smith,  until  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1865.  In  the  summer  of  1878  Mr.  Dummer 
went  to  Mackinac,  Mich.,  in  search  of  health,  but 
died  tliere  August  12  of  that  year. 

ECKELS,  Jaines  H.,  ex-Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  at 
Princeton,  111.,  Nov.  22,  1858,  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  the  high  school  of  his 
native  town,  graduated  from  the  Law  School  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1881,  and  the  following  year 
began  practice  at  Ottawa,  111.  Here  he  con- 
tinued in  active  practice  until  1893,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  serving  until  May  1,  1898,  when  lie 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  of  Cliicago.  Mr.  Eckels 
manifested  such  distinguished  ability  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Comptroller  that  he 
received  the  notable  compliment  of  being 
retained  in  office  by  a  Republican  administration 
more  than  a  year  after  the  retirement  of  Presi- 
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dent  Cleveland,  while  his  selection  for  a  place  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  banking  institu- 
tions of  Chicago  was  a  no  less  marked  recognition 
of  his  abilities  as  a  financier.  He  was  a  Delegate 
from  the  Eleventh  District  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1892,  and 
repiesented  the  same  district  in  the  Gold  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Indianapolis  in  1896,  and 
assisted  in  framing  the  platform  there  adopted — 
which  indicated  his  views  on  the  financial  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  campaign  of  that  year. 

FIELD,  Daniel,  early  merchant,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  Nov.  30,  1790,  and 
settled  at  Golconda,  111.,  in  1818,  dying  there  in 
1855.  He  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise,  engaged 
in  merchandising,  and  became  a  large  land- 
holder, farmer  and  stock-gi-ower,  and  an  extensive 
shipper  of  stock  and  produce  to  lower  Mississippi 
markets.  He  married  Elizabeth  Dailey  of 
Charleston,  Ind.,  and  raised  a  large  family  of 
children,  one  of  whom,  Philip  D.,  became  Sheriff, 
while  another,  John,  was  County  Judge  of  Pope 
County.  His  daughter,  Maria,  married  Gen. 
Green  B.  Raum,  who  became  prominent  as  a 
soldier  during  the  Civil  War  and,  later,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  Pension  Commissioner  in  Wash- 
ington. 

FIELD,  Green  B.,  member  of  a  pioneer  family, 
was  born  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  in  1787,  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
War  of  1813,  was  married  in  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Cogswell,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Cogswell,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and,  in  1817,  removed  to 
Pope  County,  Illinois,  where  he  laid  off  the  town 
of  Golconda,  which  became  the  county-seat.  He 
served  as  a  Representative  from  Pope  County  in 
the  First  General  Assembly  (1818-20),  and  was 
the  father  of  Juliet  C.  Field,  who  became  the 
wife  of  John  Raum ;  of  Edna  Field,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Tarlton  Dunn,  and  of  Green  B.  Field,  who 
was  a  Lieutenant  in  Third  Regiment  Illinois 
Volunteers  during  the  Jlexican  War.  Mr.  Field 
was  the  grandfather  of  Gen.  Green  B.  Raum, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  He  died 
of  yellow  fever  in  Louisiana  in  1823. 

GALE,  Stephen  Francis,  first  Chicago  book- 
seller and  a  railway  promoter,  was  born  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  March  8,  1812;  at  15  years  of  age 
became  clerk  in  a  leading  book-store  in  Boston ; 
came  to  Chicago  in  183.i,  and  soon  afterwards 
opened  the  first  book  and  stationery  establish- 
ment in  that  city,  which,  in  after  years,  gained 
an  extensive  trade.     In  1842  the  firm  of  S.   F. 


Gale  &  Co.  was  organized,  but  Mr.  Gale,  having 
become  head  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Department, 
retired  from  business  in  1845  As  early  as  1846 
he  was  associated  with  W  m.  B.  Ogden  and  John 
B.  Turner  in  the  steps  then  being  taken  to  revive 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  (now  a 
part  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern),  and,  in 
conjunction  with  these  gentlemen,  became 
responsible  for  tlie  means  to  purchase  the  charter 
and  assets  of  the  road  from  the  Eastern  bond- 
holders. Later,  he  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  the  branch  road  from  Turner  Junction  to 
Aurora,  became  President  of  the  line  and  ex- 
tended it  to  Mendota  to  connect  with  the  Illinois 
Central  at  that  Point.  These  roads  afterwards 
became  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  line.  A  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Gale 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  has  since  resided. 

HAY,  John,  early  settler,  came  to  the  region  of 
Kaskaskia  between  1790  and  1800,  and  became  a 
prominent  citizen  of  St.  Clair  County.  He  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  First  Legislative 
Council  of  Indiana  Territory  for  St.  Clair  County 
in  1805.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  of  St.  Clair  County,  and 
was  continued  in  office  after  the  organization  of 
the  State  Government,  serving  until  his  death  at 
Belleville  in  1845. 

HAYS,  John,  pioneer  settler  of  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, was  a  native  of  New  York,  who  came  to 
Cahokia,  in  the  "Illinois  Country,"  in  1793,  and 
lived  there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  early 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  fur-trade  about  Macki- 
nac, in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  region  and  about 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  War 
of  1813  he  was  able  to  furnish  Governor  Edwards 
valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  Indians 
in  the  Northwest.  He  filled  the  office  of  Post- 
master at  Cahokia  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
Sheriff  of  St.  Clair  County  from  1798  to  1818. 

MOULTOX,  (Col.)  George  M.,  soldier  and 
building  contractor,  was  born  at  Readsburg,  Vt., 
March  15,  1851,  came  early  in  life  to  Chicago,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  citj-.  By  pro- 
fession he  is  a  contractor  and  builder,  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  a  member  having  been  connected 
with  the  construction  of  a  number  of  large  build- 
ings, including  some  exten.sive  grain  elevators. 
Colonel  Moulton  became  a  member  of  the  Second 
Regiment  IlHnois  National  Guard  in  June,  1884, 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  Major,  which  he 
retained  until  January,  1893,  when  he  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice  on  the  staff 
of  General  Wheeler.     A  j-ear  later  he  was  com 
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missioned  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  a  position 
which  lie  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  call  by  tlie 
Presiilent  for  troops  to  serve  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  April,  181)8.  He  promptly 
answered  the  call,  and  was  sworn  into  the  United 
States  service  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  early 
in  May.  The  regiment  was  almost  immediately 
ordered  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  remaining  there 
and  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  vintil  early  in  December, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Havana,  Cuba.  Here 
he  was  soon  after  appointed  Chief  of  Police  for 
the  city  of  Havana,  remaining  in  office  until  the 
middle  of  January,  1899,  when  he  returned  to  his 
regiment,  then  stationed  at  Camp  Columbia,  near 
the  city  of  Havana.  In  the  latter  part  of  March 
lie  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Augusta,  Ga., 
where  it  was  mustered  out,  April  26,  1899,  one 
year  from  the  date  of  its  arrival  at  Springfield. 
.Vfter  leaving  the  service  Colonel  Moulton 
resumed  his  business  as  a  contractor. 

SHERMAN,  Lawrence  Y.,  legislator  and 
Speaker  of  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly,  was 
born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  6,  1858 ;  at  3 
years  of  age  came  to  Illinois,  his  parents  settling 
at  Industry,  McDonough  County.  When  he  liad 
reached  the  age  of  10  years  he  went  to  Jasper 
County,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  and  in  the  law 


department  of  McKendree  College,  graduating 
from  the  latter,  and,  in  1881,  located  at  Macomb, 
McDonough  County.  Here  he  began  his  career 
bj-  driving  a  team  upon  the  street  in  order  to 
accumulate  means  enabling  him  to  devote  his 
entire  attention  to  his  chosen  profession  of  law. 
He  soon  took  an  active  interest  in  jxilitics,  was 
elected  County  Judge  in  1886,  and,  at  the  expira 
tion  of  his  term,  formed  a  partnership  with 
George  D.  Tunnicliffe  and  D.  G.  TunnicHfife, 
ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1894  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  but 
withdrew  to  prevent  a  split  in  the  party;  was 
nominated  and  elected  in  1896,  and  re-elected  in 
1898,  and,  at  the  succeeding  session  of  I'.ie 
Forty-first  General  A.ssembly,  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  caucus  and  elected  .Speaker, 
as  he  was  again  of  the  Forty -second  in  1901. 

VINYARD,  Philip,  early  legislator,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1800,  came  to  Illinois  at  an 
early  day,  and  settled  in  Pope  County,  which  he 
represented  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  General  Assemblies.  He  married 
Miss  Matilda  McCoy,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
Illinois  pioneer,  and  served  as  Sheriff  of  Pope 
County  for  a  number  of  years.  Died,  at  Gol- 
conda,  in  1863, 


SUPPLEMENT   NO.   II. 


BLACK  HAWK  WAR,  THE.  The  episode 
known  in  history  under  the  name  of  "The  Black 
Hawk  War,"  was  the  most  formidable  conflict 
between  the  whites  and  Indians,  as  well  as  the 
most  far-reaching  in  its  results,  that  ever  oc- 
curred upon  the  soil  of  Illinois.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  Indian  Chief,  of  the  Sac  tribe, 
Black  Hawk  (Indian  name,  Makatai  Meshekia- 
kiak,  meaning  "Black  Sparrow  Hawk"),  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  hostile  Indian  band  and  a 
principal  factor  in  the  struggle.  Black  Hawk 
had  been  an  ally  of  the  British  during  the  War 
of  1812  15,  served  with  Tecuinseh  when  the  lat- 
ter fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Tliames  in  1813,  and, 
after  the  war,  continued  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  his  "British  father."    Tlie  outbreak 


in  Illinois  had  its  origin  in  the  construction 
put  upon  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  No- 
vember 3,  1804,  under  which  the  Indians  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  nearly  15,000,000  acres 
of  land  comprising  the  region  lying  between  the 
Wisconsin  River  on  the  north,  Fox  River  of  Illi- 
nois on  the  east  and  southeast,  and  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  for  which  the  Government  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  confederated  tribes  less  than  $2, .500  in 
goods  and  the  insignificant  sum  of  §1,000  per  an- 
num in  perpetuity.  While  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  originally  been  entered  into  by 
their  chiefs  under  duress,  while  held  as  prisoners 
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under  a  charge  of  murder  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
during  which  they  had  been  kept  iu  a  state  of  con- 
stant intoxication,  it  had  been  repeatedly  reaf- 
firmed by  parts  or  all  of  the  tribe,  especially  in 
1815,  iu  1816,  in  1822  and  in  1823,  and  finally  recog- 
nized by  Black  Hawk  himself  in  i831.  The  part  of 
the  treaty  of  1804  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  disagreement  was  that  which  stipulated 
that,  so  long  as  the  lands  ceded  under  it  remained 
the  property  of  the  United  States  (that  is,  should 
not  be  transferred  to  private  owners),  '  'the  Indians 
belonging  to  the  said  tribes  shall  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  or  hunting  upon  them."  Al- 
though these  lands  had  not  been  put  upon  the 
market,  or  even  surveyed,  as  "squatters'"  multi- 
plied in  this  region  little  respect  was  paid  to  the 
treaty  rights  of  the  Indians,  particularly  with 
reference  to  those  localities  where,  by  reason  of 
fertility  of  the  soil  or  some  other  natural  advan- 
tage, the  Indians  had  established  something  like 
permanent  homes  and  introduced  a  sort  of  crude 
cultivation.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  Sac  village  of  "Saukenuk"  on 
the  north  bank  of  Rock  River  near  its  mouth, 
where  the  Indians,  when  not  absent  on  the  chase, 
had  lived  for  over  a  century,  had  cultivated 
fields  of  corn  and  vegetables  and  had  buried  their 
dead.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  it  is 
estimated  that  some  five  hundred  families  had 
been  accustomed  to  congregate  here,  making  it 
the  largest  Indian  village  in  the  West.  As  early 
as  1823  the  encroachments  of  squatters  on  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  Indians  under  the  treaty 
of  180-t  began ;  their  fields  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  intruders,  their  lodges  uurned  and  their 
women  and  children  whipped  and  driven  away 
during  the  absence  of  the  men  on  their  annual 
hunts.  Tlie  dangers  resulting  from  these  con- 
flicts led  Governor  Edwards,  as  early  as  1828,  to 
demand  of  the  General  Government  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Indians  from  Illinois,  which  resulted 
in  an  order  from  President  Jackson  in  1829  for 
their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On  appli- 
cation of  Col.  George  Davenport,  a  trader  of 
much  influence  with  the  Indians,  the  time  was 
extended  to  April  1,  1830.  During  the  preceding 
year  Colonel  Davenport  and  the  firm  of  Davenport 
and  Farnham  bought  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment most  of  the  lands  on  Rock  River  occupied 
by  Black  Hawk"s  band,  with  the  intention,  as  has 
been  claimed,  of  permitting  the  Indians  to  remain. 
This  was  not  so  imderstood  by  Black  Hawk,  who 
was  greatly  incensed,  although  Davenport  ofi^ered 
to  take  other  lands  from  the  Government  in  ex- 
change or  cancel  the  sale  —  an  arrangement  to 


which  President  Jackson  would  not  consent.  On 
their  return  in  the  spring  of  1830,  the  Indians 
found  whites  in  possession  of  their  village.  Pre- 
vented from  cultivating  their  fields,  and  their 
annual  hunt  proving  unsuccessful  the  following 
winter  proved  for  them  one  of  great  hardship. 
Black  Hawk,  having  made  a  visit  to  his  "  British 
father"'  (the  British  Agent)  at  Maiden,  Canada, 
claimed  to  have  received  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  which  induced  him  to  determine 
to  regain  possession  of  their  fields.  In  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  Neapope,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, and  by  assurance  of  support  from  White 
Cloud,  a  half  Sac  and  half  Winnebago  —  known 
also  as  "  The  Prophet ""  —  whose  village  (Prophet"s 
Town)  was  some  forty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Rock  River,  and  through  whom  Black  Hawk 
claimed  to  have  leceived  promises  of  aid  in  guns, 
ammunition  and  provisions  from  the  British. 
The  reappearance  of  Black  Hawk's  band  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  old  haunts,  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
produced  a  wild  panic  among  the  frontier  settlers. 
Messages  were  hurried  to  Governor  Reynolds, 
who  had  succeeded  Governor  Edwards  in  De- 
cember previous.,  appealing  for  protection  against 
the  savages.  The  Governor  issued  a  call  for  700 
volunteers  "  to  remove  the  band  of  Sac  Indians  " 
at  Rock  Island  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Al 
though  Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines  of  the  regular  army, 
commanding  the  military  district,  thought  the 
regulars  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, the  Governor's  proclamation  was  respondea 
to  by  more  than  twice  the  number  called  for 
The  volunteers  assembled  early  in  June,  1831,  at 
Beardstown,  the  place  of  rendezvous  named  in 
the  call,  and  having  been  organized  into  two  regi- 
ments under  command  of  Col.  James  D.  Henrj  and 
Col.  Daniel  Lieb,  with  a  spy  battalion  under  Gen. 
Joseph  Duncan,  marched  across  the  country  and, 
after  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Gaines' 
regulars,  appeared  before  Black  Hawk's  village  on 
the  2.5th  of  June.  In  the  meantime  General 
Gaines,  having  learned  that  the  Pottawatomies, 
Winnebagos  and  Kickapoos  had  promised  to  join 
the  Sacs  in  their  uprising,  asked  the  assistance  of 
the  battalion  of  mounted  men  previously  offered 
by  Governor  Reynolds.  The  combined  armies 
amounted  to  2,. 500  men,  while  the  fighting  force 
of  the  Indians  was  300.  Finding  himself  over- 
whelmingly outnumbered.  Black  Hawk  withdrew 
under  cover  of  night  to  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi After  burning  the  village,  General  Gaines 
notified  Black  Hawk  of  his  intention  to  pursue 
and  attack  his  band,  which  had  the  effect  to 
bring  the  fugitive  chief  to  the  General's  head- 
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quarters,  where,  on  June  30,  a  new  treatj-  was 
entered  into  by  which  lie  bound  himself  and  his 
people  to  remain  west  of  the  Mississippi  unless 
permitted  to  return  by  the  United  States.  This 
ended  the  campaign,  and  the  volunteers  returned 
to  their  homes,  although  the  affair  had  produced 
an  intense  excitement  along  the  whole  frontier, 
and  involved  a  heavy  expense. 

The  next  winter  was  spent  by  Black  Hawk  and 
his  band  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Madison,  in  tlie 
present  State  of  Iowa.  Dissatisfied  and  humil- 
iated by  his  repulse  of  the  previous  year,  in  disre- 
gard of  his  pledge  to  General  Games,  on  April  6, 
1882,  at  the  head  of  500  warriors  and  their  fam- 
ilies, he  again  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Yel- 
low Banks  about  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Oquawka,  fifty  miles  below  Rock  Island,  with  the 
intention,  as  claimed,  if  not  permitted  to  stop  at 
his  old  village,  to  proceed  to  the  Prophet's  Town 
and  raise  a  crop  with  the  Winnebagoes.  Here  he 
was  met  by  The  Prophet  with  renewed  assurances 
of  aid  from  the  Winnebagoes,  which  was  still 
further  strengthened  by  promises  from  the  Brit- 
ish Agent  received  through  a  visit  by  Neapope  to 
Maiden  the  previous  autumn.  An  incident  of  this 
Invasion  was  the  effective  warning  given  to  the 
white  settlers  by  Shabona,  a  friendly  Ottawa 
chief,  which  probably  had  the  effect  to  prevent 
a  widespread  massacre.  Besides  the  towns  of 
Galena  and  Chicago,  the  settlements  in  Illinois 
north  of  Fort  Clark  (Peoria)  were  limited  to  some 
thirty  families  on  Bureau  Creek  with  a  few 
cabins  at  Hennepin,  Peru,  LaSalle.  Ottawa.  In- 
dian Creek,  Dixon,  Kellogg's  Grove,  Apple  Creek, 
and  a  few  other  points.  Gen.  Henry  Atkinson, 
commanding  the  regulars  at  Fort  Armstrong 
(Rock  Island),  having  learned  of  the  arrival  of 
Black  Hawk  a  week  after  he  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  once  took  steps  to  notify  Governor  Rey- 
nolds of  the  situation  with  a  requisition  for  an 
adequate  force  of  militia  to  cooperate  with  the 
regulars.  Under  date  of  April  16,  1832,  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  call  for  "a  strong  detachment  of 
militia  "  to  meet  by  April  22,  Beardstown  again 
being  named  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  The  call 
resulted  in  the  assembling  of  a  force  which  was 
organized  into  four  regiments  under  command  of 
Cols.  John  DeWitt,  Jacob  Fry,  John  Thomas  and 
Samuel  M.  Thompson,  together  with  a  spy  bat- 
talion under  Maj  James  D.  Henry,  an  odd  bat- 
talion under  Maj.  Thomas  James  and  a  foot 
battalion  under  Maj.  Thomas  Long.  To  these  were 
subsequently  added  two  independent  battalions 
of  mounted  men.  under  command  of  Majors 
Isaiah  Stillman  and   David   Bailey,  which  were 


finally  consolidated  as  the  Fifth  Regiment  under 
command  of  Col.  James  Johnson.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  four  regiments  at  Beardstown 
was  completed  by  April  27,  and  the  force  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Whiteside  (but 
accompanied  by  Governor  Reynolds,  who  was 
allowed  pay  as  Major  General  by  the  General 
Government)  began  its  march  to  Fort  Armstrong, 
arriving  there  May  7  and  being  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service.  Among  others  accompany- 
ing the  expedition  who  were  then,  or  afterwards 
became,  noted  citizens  of  the  State,  were  Vital 
Jarrot,  Adjutant-General;  Cyrus  Edwards,  Ord- 
nance Officer;  Murray  McConnel,  Staff  Officer, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  Captain  of  a  company  of 
volunteers  from  Sangamon  County  in  the  Fourth 
Regiment.  Col.  Zachary  Taylor,  then  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  regulars,  arrived  at  Fort  Arm- 
strong about  the  same  time  with  reinforcements 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Crawford.  The 
total  force  of  militia  amounted  to  1,935  men,  and 
of  regulars  about  1,000.  An  interesting  story  is 
told  concerning  a  speech  delivered  to  the  volun- 
teers by  Colonel  Taylor  about  this  time.  After 
rendnding  them  of  their  duty  to  obey  an  order 
promptly,  the  future  hero  of  the  Mexican  War 
added:  "The  safety  of  all  depends  upon  the  obe- 
dience and  courage  of  all.  You  are  citizen  sol- 
diers; some  of  you  may  fill  high  offices,  or  even  be 
Presidents  some  day — but  not  if  you  refuse  to  do 
your  duty.  Forward,  march!"  A  curious  com- 
mentary upon  this  speech  is  furnished  in  the  fact 
that,  while  Taylor  himself  afterwards  became 
President,  at  least  one  of  his  hearers — a  volunteer 
who  probably  then  had  no  aspiration  to  that  dis- 
tinction (Abraham  Lincoln) — reached  the  same 
position  during  the  most  dramatic  period  in  the 
nation's  history. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  at  Fort  Armstrong, 
the  advance  up  Rock  River  began,  the  main  force 
of  the  voliinteers  proceeding  by  land  under  Gen- 
eral Whiteside,  while  General  Atkinson,  with 
400  regular  and  300  volunteer  foot  soldiers,  pro- 
ceeded by  boat,  carrying  with  him  the  artillery, 
provisions  and  bulk  of  the  baggage.  Whiteside, 
advancing  by  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  was  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  Prophet's  Town,  which, 
finding  deserted,  he  pushed  on  to  Dixon's  Ferry 
(now  Dixon),  where  he  arrived  Slay  12.  Here  he 
found  the  independent  battalions  of  Stillman  and 
Bailey  with  ammunition  and  supplies  of  which 
Whiteside  stood  in  need.  The  mounted  battalions 
under  command  of  Major  Stillman.  having  been 
sent  forward  by  Whiteside  as  a  scouting  party, 
left  Dixon  on  the  13th  and,  on  the  afternoon  of 
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the  next  da}',  went  into  camp  in  a  strong  position 
near  the  mouth  of  Sycamore  Creek.  As  soon  dis- 
covered, Black  Hawk  was  in  camp  at  the  same 
time,  as  he  afterwards  claimed,  with  about  forty 
of  his  braves,  on  Sycamore  Creek,  three  miles 
distant,  while  the  greater  part  of  his  band  were  en- 
camped with  the  more  war-like  faction  of  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  some  seven  miles  farther  north  on  the 
Kishwaukee  River.  As  claimed  by  Black  Hawk 
in  his  autobiography,  having  been  disappointed  in 
his  expectation  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Winnebagoes  and  the  Pottawatomies,  he  had  at 
this  juncture  determined  to  return  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
Stilhnan's  command  in  the  vicinity,  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  whole  of  Atkin- 
son's command,  he  sent  out  three  of  his  young 
men  with  a  white  flag,  to  arrange  a  parley  and 
convey  to  Atkinson  his  offer  to  meet  the  latter  in 
council.  These  were  captured  by  some  of  Still- 
man's  band  regardless  of  their  flag  of  truce,  while 
a  party  of  five  other  braves  who  followed  to  ob- 
serve the  treatment  received  by  the  flagbearers, 
were  attacked  and  two  of  their  number  killed,  the 
the  other  three  escaping  to  their  camp.  Black 
Hawk  learning  the  fate  of  his  truce  party  was 
aroused  to  the  fiercest  indignation.  Tearing  the 
flag  to  pieces  with  which  he  had  intended  to  go 
into  council  with  the  whites,  and  appealing  to  his 
followers  to  avenge  the  murder  oftheir  comrades, 
he  prepared  for  the  attack.  The  rangers  num- 
bered 27.5  men,  while  Black  Hawk's  band  has  been 
estimated  at  less  than  forty.  As  the  rangers 
caught  sight  of  the  Indians,  they  rushed  forward 
in  pell-mell  fashion.  Retiring  behind  a  fringe 
of  bushes,  the  Indians  awaited  the  attack.  As 
the  rangers  approached,  Black  Hawk  and  his 
party  rose  up  with  a  war  whoop,  at  the  same  time 
opening  fire  on  their  assailants.  The  further 
history  of  the  affair  was  as  much  of  a  disgrace  to 
Stillman's  command  as  had  been  their  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  of  truce.  Thrown  into  panic  by 
their  reception  by  Black  Hawk's  little  band,  the 
rangers  turned  and,  without  firing  a  shot,  began 
the  retreat,  dashing  through  their  own  camp  and 
abandoning  everything,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  An  attempt  was  made  by  one  or 
two  oflScers  and  a  few  of  their  men  to  check  the 
retreat,  but  without  success,  the  bulk  of  the  fu- 
gitives continuing  their  mad  rush  for  safety 
through  the  night  until  they  reached  Dixon, 
twenty-flve  miles  distant,  while  many  never 
stopped  until  they  reached  their  homes,  forty 
or  fifty  miles  distant.  The  casualties  to  the 
rangers    amounted    to    eleven    killed    and    two 


wounded,  while  the  Indian  loss  consisted  of  two 
spies  and  one  of  the  flag-bearers,  treacherously 
killed  near  Stillman's  camp.  j.'iis  ill-starred  af- 
fair, which  has  passed  into  history  is  "Stillman's 
defeat,"  produced  a  general  panic  aloui  the  fron- 
tier by  inducing  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  tlie 
strength  of  the  Indian  force,  while  it  led  h'lack 
Hawk  to  form  a  poor  opinion  of  the  courage  .:  f 
the  white  troops  at  the  same  time  that  it  led  to 
an  exalted  estimate  of  the  prowess  of  his  own 
little  band — thus  becoming  an  important  factor 
in  prolonging  the  war  and  in  the  bloody  massacres 
which  followed.  Whiteside,  with  his  force  of 
1,400  men,  advanced  to  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
the  next  day  and  buried  the  dead,  while  on  the 
19th,  Atkinson,  with  his  force  of  regulars,  pro- 
ceeded up  Rock  River,  leaving  the  remnant  of 
Stillman's  force  to  guard  the  wounded  and  sup- 
plies at  Dixon.  No  sooner  had  he  left  than  the 
demoralized  fugitives  of  a  few  days  before  de- 
serted their  post  for  their  homes,  compelling  At- 
kinson to  return  for  the  protection  of  his  base  of 
supplies,  while  Whiteside  was  ordered  to  follow 
the  trail  of  Black  Hawk  who  had  started  up  the 
Kishwaukee  for  the  swamps  about  Lake  Kosh- 
konong,  nearly  west  of  Milwaukee  within  the 
present  State  of  Wisconsin. 

At  this  point  the  really  active  stage  of  the 
campaign  began.  Black  Hawk,  leaving  the 
women  and  children  of  his  band  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  swamps,  divided  his  followers  into  two 
bands,  retaining  about  200  mider  his  own  com- 
mand, while  the  notorious  half-breed,  MikeGirty, 
ledaband  of  one  hundred  renegadePottawatomies. 
Returning  to  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Island,  he 
gathered  some  recruits  from  the  Pottawatomies 
and  Winnebagoes,  and  the  work  of  rapine  and 
massacre  among  the  frontier  settlers  began.  One 
of  the  most  notable  of  these  was  the  Indian 
Creek  Massacre  in  LaSalle  County,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Ottawa,  on  May  21,  when  sixteen 
persons  wei-e  killed  at  the  Home  of  William 
Davis,  and  two  young  girls — Sylvia  and  Rachel 
Hall,  aged,  respectively,  17  and  1-5  years— were 
carried  away  captives.  The  girls  were  subse- 
quently released,  having  been  ransomed  for  $2,000 
in  horses  and  trinkets  through  a  Winnebago 
Chief  and  surrendered  to  sub-agent  Henry 
Gratiot  Great  as  was  the  emergency  at  this 
juncture,  the  volunteers  began  to  manifest  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction  and.  claiming  that  they 
had  served  out  their  term  of  enlistment,  refused 
to  follow  the  Indians  into  the  swamps  of  Wis 
cousin.  As  the  result  of  a  council  of  war.  the 
volunteers  were  ordered  to  Ottawa,  where  thev 
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were  mustered  out  on  Jlay  28.  by  Lieut.  Robt. 
Anderson,  afterwards  General  Anderson  of  Fort 
Sumter  fame.  Meanwhile  Governor  Reynolds  had 
issued  his  call  (with  that  of  1831  the  third,)  for 
2,000  men  to  serve  during  the  war.  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott  was  also  ordered  from  the  East 
with  1,000  regulars  although,  owing  to  cholera 
breaking  out  among  the  troops,  they  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  campaign.  The 
rank  and  file  of  volunteers  responding  under  the 
new  call  was  3,148,  with  recruits  and  regulars 
then  in  Illinois  making  an  army  of  4,000.  Pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  troops  under  the  new  call, 
and  to  meet  an  immediate  emergency,  300  men 
were  enlisted  from  the  disbanded  rangers  for  a 
period  of  twenty  daj'S,  and  organized  into  a 
regiment  under  command  of  Col.  Jacob  Fry, 
with  James  D.  Henry  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
John  Thomas  as  Iilajor.  Among  those  who  en- 
listed as  privates  in  this  regiment  were  Brig.- 
Gen.  Whiteside  and  Capt.  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
regiment  of  five  companies,  numbering  195  men, 
from  Putnam  County  under  command  of  Col. 
John  Strawn,  and  another  of  eight  companies 
from  Vermilion  County  under  Col.  Isaac  R. 
Moore,  were  organized  and  assigned  to  guard 
duty  for  a  period  of  twenty  days. 

The  new  volunteers  were  rendezvoused  at  Fort 
Wilbourn,  nearly  ojiposite  Peru.  June  15,  and 
organized  into  three  brigades,  each  consisting  of 
three  regiments  and  a  spy  battalion.  The  First 
Brigade  (915  strong)  was  placed  under  command 
of  Brig. -Gen.  Alexander  Posey,  the  Second 
under  Gen.  Milton  K.  Alexander,  and  the  third 
under  Gen.  James  D.  Henr^-.  Others  who  served 
as  officers  in  some  of  these  several  organizations, 
and  afterwards  became  prominent  in  State  his- 
tory, were  Lieut. -Col.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  of  the 
Vermilion  County  regiment ;  John  A.  MoClem- 
and,  on  the  staff  of  General  Posey ;  Maj.  John 
Dement ;  then  State  Treasurer ;  Stinson  H.  Ander- 
son, afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor;  Lieut. - 
Gov.  Zadoc  Casey;  Maj.,  William  McHenry; 
Sidney  Breese  (afterwards  Judge  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  United  States  Senator) ;  W. 
L.  D.  Ewing  (as  Major  of  a  spy  battalion,  after- 
wards United  States  Senator  and  State  Auditor) ; 
Alexander  W.  Jenkins  (afterwards  Lieutenant- 
Governor)  ;  James  W.  Semple  (afterwards  United 
States  Senator) ;  and  William  Weatherford  (after- 
wards a  Colonel  in  the  Mexican  War),  and  many 
more.  Of  the  Illinois  troops,  Posey's  brigade 
was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  dispersing  the  Indians 
between  Galena  and  Rock  River,  Alexander's  sent 
to  intercept   Black   Hawk   up  the   Rock  River, 


while  Henry's  remained  with  Gen.  Atkinson  at 
Dixon.  During  the  next  two  weeks  engage- 
ments of  a  more  or  less  serious  charactei  were 
had  on  the  Pecatonica  on  the  southern  lx>rder  of 
the  present  State  of  Wisconsin ;  at  Apple  River 
Fort  fourteen  miles  east  of  Galena,  which  was 
successfully  defended  against  a  force  under  Black 
Hawk  himself,  and  at  Kellogg's  Grove  the  next 
day  (June  25),  when  the  same  band  ambushed 
Maj.  Dement's  spy  battalion,  and  cam*!  near  in- 
flicting a  defeat,  which  was  prevented  by 
Dement's  coolness  and  the  timely  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements. In  the  latter  engagement  the 
whites  lost  five  killed  besides  47  horses  which  had 
been  tethered  outside  their  lines,  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  being  sixteen  killed.  Skirmishes  also 
occurred  with  varying  results,  at  Plum  River 
Fort,  Burr  Oak  Grove,  Sinsiniwa  and  Blue 
Mounds — the  last  two  within  the  present  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Believing  the  bulk  of  the  Indians  to  be  camped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Koshkonong,  General 
Atkinson  left  Dixon  June  27  with  a  combined 
force  of  regulars  and  volunteers  numbering  2,600 
men— .the  volunteers  being  under  the  command 
of  General  Henry.  They  reached  the  outlet  of  the 
Lake  July  2,  but  found  no  Indians,  being  joined 
two  daj-s  later  by  General  Alexander'sbrigade.and 
on  the  6th  by  Gen.  Posey's.  From  here  the  com- 
mands of  Generals  Henry  and  Alexander  were 
sent  for  supplies  to  Fort  Winnebago,  at  the  Port- 
age of  the  Wisconsin;  Colonel  Ewing,  with  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Posey's  brigade  descending 
Rock  River  to  Dixon,  Posey  with  the  remainder, 
going  to  Fort  Hamilton  for  the  protection  of 
settlers  in  the  lead-mining  region,  while  Atkin- 
son, advancing  with  the  regulars  up  Lake  Koshko- 
nong, began  the  erection  of  temjx)rary  fortifica- 
tions on  Bark  River  near  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Fort  Atkinson.  At  Fort  Winnebago 
Alexander  and  Henry  obtained  evidence  of  the 
actual  location  of  Black  Hawk's  camp  through 
Pierre  Poquette,  a  half-breed  scout  and  trader 
in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
whom  they  employed  with  a  number  of  Winne 
bagos  to  act  as  guides.  From  this  point  Alex- 
ander's command  returned  to  General  Atkinson's 
headquarters,  carrying  with  them  twelve  day's 
provisions  for  the  main  army,  while  General 
Henry's(600  strong),  with  Major  Dodge's  battalion 
numbering  150,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  supplies 
for  themselves,  started  under  the  guidance  of 
Poquette  and  his  Winnebago  aids  to  find  Black 
Hawk's  camp.  Arriving  on  the  18tli  at  the 
Winnebago  village  on  Rock  River  where  Black 
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Hawk  and  his  band  liad  been  located,  their  camp 
was  found  deserted,  the  Winnebagos  insisting 
that  they  had  gone  to  Cranberry  ( now  Horicon) 
Lake,  a  half-day's  march  up  the  river.  Messen- 
gers were  immediately  dispatched  to  Atkinson's 
headquarters,  thirt.y-five  miles  distant,  to  ap- 
prise him  of  this  fact.  When  they  had  proceeded 
about  half  the  distance,  they  struck  a  broad, 
fresh  trail,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  Black 
Hawk's  band  headed  westward  toward  the  iMis- 
sissippi.  The  guide  having  de.serted  them  in 
order  to  warn  his  tribesmen  that  further  dis- 
sembling to  deceive  the  whites  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Sacs  was  use- 
less, the  messengers  were  compelled  to  follow 
him  to  General  Henry's  camp.  The  discovery  pro- 
duced the  wildest  enthusiasm  among  the  volun- 
teers, and  from  this  time-events  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Leaving  as  far  as  possible  all  incum- 
brances behind,  the  pursuit  of  the  fTi^i,.ives  was 
begun  without  delay,  the  troops  wading  through 
swamps  sometimes  in  water  to  their  armpits. 
Soon  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  flight  the 
Indians  were  making,  in  the  shape  of  exhausted 
horses,  blankets,  and  camp  equipage  cast  aside 
along  the  trail,  began  to  appear,  and  straggling 
bands  of  Winnebagos,  who  had  now  begun  to 
desert  Black  Hawk,  gave  information  that  the 
Indians  were  only  a  few  miles  in  advance.  On 
the  evening  of  the  20th  of  July  Henry's  forces 
encamped  at  "The  Four  Lakes,"  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis. ,  Black  Hawk's 
force  lying  in  ambush  the  same  night  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant.  During  the  next  afternoon 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Indians  under  Xeapope  was 
overtaken  and  skirmishing  continued  until  the 
bluffs  of  the  Wisconsin  were  reached.  Black 
Hawk's  avowed  object  was  to  protect  the  passage 
of  the  main  body  of  his  people  across  the  stream. 
The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  these  skirmishes  has 
been  estimated  at  40  to  68,  while  Black  Hawk 
claimed  that  it  was  only  six  killed,  the  loss  of 
the  whites  being  one  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
During  the  night  Black  Hawk  succeeded  in 
placing  a  considerable  number  of  the  women  and 
children  and  old  men  on  a  raft  and  in  canoes 
obtained  from  the  Winnebagos,  and  sent  them 
down  the  river,  believing  that,  as  non-combat- 
ants, they  would  be  permitted  by  the  regulars 
to  pass  Fort  Crawford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin, undisturbed.  In  this  he  was  mistaken. 
A  force  sent  from  the  fort  under  Colonel  Ritner  to 
intercept  them,  fired  mercilessly  upon  the  help- 
less fugitives,  killing  fifteen  of  their  number, 
while  about  fifty  were  drowned  and  thirty -two 


and  children  made  prisoners.  The  re- 
mainder, escaping  into  the  woods,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions died  from  starvation  and  exposure,  or 
■were  massacred  by  their  enemies,  the  Menomi- 
nees,  acting  under  white  officers.  During  the 
night  after  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights,  a 
loud,  shrill  voice  of  some  one  speaking  in  an  un- 
known tongue  was  heard  in  the  direction  where 
Black  Hawk's  band  was  supposed  to  be.  This 
caused  something  of  a  panic  in  Henry's  camp,  as 
it  was  supposed  to  come  from  some  one  giving 
orders  for.  un  attack.  It  was  afterwards  learned 
that  the  speaker  was  Neapope  speaking  in  the 
Winnebago  language  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  heard  by  Poquette  and  the  Winnebago  guides. 
He  was  describing  the  helpless  condition  of  his 
people,  claiming  that  the  war  had  been  forced 
upon  them,  that  their  women  and  children  were 
starving,  and  that,  if  permitted  peacefully  to  re- 
cross  the  Mississippi,  they  would  give  no  further 
trouble.  Unfortunately  Poquette  and  the  other 
guides  had  left  for  Fort  Winnebago,  so  that  no 
one  was  there  to  translate  Neapope's  appeal  and 
it  failed  of  its  object. 

General  Henry 's  force  having  discovered  that  the 
Indians  had  escaped — Black  Hawk  heading  with 
the  bulk  of  his  warriors  towards  the  Mississippi — 
spent  the  next  and  day  night  on  the  field,  but  on 
the  following  day  (July  23)  started  to  meet  General 
Atkinson,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  noti- 
fied of  the  pursuit.  The  head  of  their  columns 
met  at  Blue  Mounds,  the  same  evening,  a  com- 
plete junction  between  the  regulars  and  the 
volunteers  being  effected  at  Helena,  a  deserted 
village  on  the  Wisconsin.  Here  by  using  the 
logs  of  the  deserted  cabins  for  rafts,  the  army 
crossed  the  river  on  the  3Tth  and  the  28th  and  the 
pursuit  of  black  Hawk's  fugitive  band  was  re- 
newed. Evidence  of  their  famishing  condition 
■was  found  in  the  trees  stripped  of  bark  for  food, 
the  carcasses  of  dead  ponies,  with  here  and  there 
the  dead  body  of  an  Indian. 

On  August  1, Black  Hawk's  depleted  .and  famish- 
ing band  reached  the  Mississippi  two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Ax,  an  insignificant 
stream,  and  immediately  began  trying  to  cross 
the  river ;  but  having  only  two  or  three  canoes, 
the  work  was  slow.-  About  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  steam  transport,  "Warrior,"  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  having  on  board  a  score  of 
regulars  and  volunteers,  returning  from  a  visit 
to  the  village  of  the  Sioux  Chief,  Wabasha,  to 
notify  him  that  his  old  enemies,  the  Sacs,  were 
headed  in  that  direction.  Black  Hawk  raised  the 
white  flag  in  token  of  surrender   but  the  officer 
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in  command  claiming  tliat  he  feared  treacherj-  or 
an  ambush,  demanded  that  Black  Hawk  should 
come  on  board.  This  lie  was  unable  to  do,  as  he 
had  no  canoe.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  a 
murderous  fire  of  canister  and  musketry  was 
opened  from  the  steamer  on  the  few  Indians  on 
shore,  who  made  such  feeble  resistance  as  they 
were  able.  The  result  was  the  killing  of  one 
white  man  and  twenty -three  Indians.  After  this 
exploit  the  "Warrior"  proceeded  to  Prairie  du 
Chien.  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant,  for  fuel. 
During  the  night  a  few  more  of  the  Indians 
crossed  the  river,  but  Black  Hawk,  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  accompanied 
by  the  Prophet,  and  taking  with  him  a  party  of 
ten  warriors  and  thirty-five  squaws  and  children, 
fled  in  the  direction  of  "the  dells"  of  the  Wis- 
consin. On  the  morningof  the  2d  General  Atkinson 
arrived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Sac 
position  Disposing  his  forces  with  the  regulars 
and  Colonel  Dodge's  rangersin  the  center. the  brig- 
ades of  Posey  and  Alexander  on  the  right  and 
Henrys  on  the  left,  he  began  the  pursuit,  but 
was  drawn  by  the  Indian  decoys  up  the  river 
from  the  place  where  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians  were  trying  to  cross  the  stream.  This 
had  the  effect  of  leaving  General  Henry  in  the  rear 
pi'actically  without  orders,  but  it  became  the 
means  of  making  his  command  the  prime  factors 
in  the  climax  which  followed.  Some  of  the  spies 
attached  to  Henry's  command  having  accidental- 
ly- discovered  the  trail  of  the  main  body  of  the  fu- 
gitives, he  began  the  pursuit  without  waiting  for 
orders  and  soon  found  himself  engaged  with  some 
300  savages,  a  force  nearly  equal  to  his  own.  It 
was  here  that  the  only  thing  like  a  regular  battle 
occurred.  Tlie  savages  fought  with  the  fury  of 
despair,  while  Henry's  force  was  no  doubt  nerved 
to  greater  deeds  of  courage  by  the  insult  which 
they  conceived  had  been  put  upon  them  by  Gen- 
eral Atkinson.  Atkinson,  hearing  the  battle  in 
progress  and  discovering  that  he  was  being  led 
off  on  a  false  scent,  .soon  joined  Henry's  force 
with  his  main  army,  and  the  steamer  "  WaiTior," 
arriving  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  opened  a  fire  of 
canister  upon  the  pent-up  Indians.  The  battle 
soon  degenerated  into  a  massacre.  In  the  course 
of  the  three  hours  through  wliich  it  lasted,  it  is  es- 
timated that  150  Indians  were  killed  by  fire  from 
the  troops,  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  drowned  while  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  or  by  being  driven  into  it,  while  about  50 
(chiefly  women  and  children)  were  made  prison- 
ers The  loss  of  the  whites  was  20  killed  and  13 
wounded.     When  the  ■battle"  was  nearing  its 


close  it  is  said  that  Black  Hawk,  having  repented 
the  abandonment  of  liis  people,  returned  within 
sight  of  the  battle-ground,  but  seeing  the  slaugh- 
ter in  progress  which  he  was  jx)  werless  to  avert,  he 
turned  and,  with  a  howl  of  rage  and  horror,  fled 
into  the  forest.  About  300  Indians  (mostly  non- 
combatants)  succeeded  in  cros.sing  the  river  in  a 
condition  of  exhaustion  from  hunger  and  fatigue, 
but  these  were  set  upon  by  the  Sioux  under  Chief 
Wabasha,  through  the  suggestion  and  agency  of 
General  Atkinson,  and  nearly  one-half  their  num- 
ber exterminated.  Of  the  remainder  many  died 
from  wounds  and  exhaustion,  while  still  others 
perished  while  attempting  to  reach  Keokuk's  band 
who  had  refused  to  join  in  Black  Hawk's  desper- 
ate venture.  Of  one  thousand  who  crossed  to  the 
east  side  of  the  river  with  Black  Hawk  in  April, 
it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  150  survived 
the  tragic  events  of  the  next  four  months. 

General  Scott,  having  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
earl}'  in  August,  assumed  command  and,  on 
August  15,  mustered  out  the  volunteers  at  Dixon. 
111.  After  witnessing  the  bloody  climax  at  the 
Bad  Axe  of  his  ill-starred  invasion.  Black  Hawk 
fled  to  the  dells  of  the  Wisconsin,  where  he  and 
the  Prophet  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Win- 
nebagos,  by  whom  they  were  delivered  to  the 
Indian  Agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Having  been 
taken  to  Fort  Armstrong  on  September  21,  he 
there  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  Later  he  was 
taken  to  Jefferson  Barracks  (near  St.  Louis)  in 
the  custody  of  Jefferson  Davis,  then  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  regular  army,  where  he  was  held  a  captive 
during  the  following  winter.  Tlie  connection  of 
Davis  with  the  Black  Hawk  War,  mentioned  by 
many  historians,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
this  act.  In  April,  1833,  with  the  Prophet  and 
Xeapope,  he  was  taken  to  Washington  and  then 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  the,v  were  detained  as 
prisoners  of  war  until  June  4.  when  they  were 
released.  Black  Hawk,  after  being  taken  to  many 
principal  cities  in  order  to  impress  him  %vith  the 
strength  of  the  American  nation,  was  brought  to 
Fort  Armstrong,  and  there  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  rival,  Keokuk,  but  survived 
this  humiliation  only  a  few  years,  dying  on  a 
small  reservation  set  apart  for  him  in  Davis 
County,  Iowa.  October  3,  1838. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  the 
most  notable  struggle  with  the  aborigines  in  Illi- 
nois history.  At  its  beginning  both  the  State 
and  national  authorities  were  grossly  misled  bv 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  strength  of  Black 
Hawk's  force  as  to  numbers  and  his  plans  for 
recovering  the  site  of    his     old    village,    while 
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Black  Hawk  had  conceived  a  low  estimate  of  the 
numbers  and  coui'age  of  his  white  enemies,  es- 
pecially after  the  Stillman  defeat.  The  cost  of 
the  war  to  the  State  and  nation  in  money  has  been 
estimated  at  S'2, 000,000,  and  in  sacrifice  of  life 
on  both  sides  at  not  less  than  1,200.  The  loss  of 
life  by  the  troops  in  irregular  skirmishes,  and  in 
massacres  of  settlers  by  the  Indians,  aggregated 
about  250,  while  an  equal  number  of  regulars 
perished  from  a  visitation  of  cholera  at  the 
various  stations  within  tlie  district  affected  bj- 
the  war,  especially  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  Foi-t 
Armstrong  and  Galena.  Yet  it  is  the  judgment 
of  later  historians  that  nearly  all  this  sacrifice  of 
life  and  treasm-e  might  have  been  avoided,  but 
for  a  series  of  blunders  due  to  the  blind  or  un- 
scrupulous policy  of  ofticials  or  interloping  squat- 
ters upon  lands  which  the  Indians  had  occupied 
under  the  treaty  of  1804.  A  conspicious  blunder — 
to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name  —  was 
the  violation  by  Stillman  s  command  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare  in  the  attack  made 
upon  Black  Hawk's  messengers,  sent  under 
flag  of  truce  to  request  a  conference  to  settle 
terms  under  which  he  might  return  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi — an  act  which  resulted  in 
a  humiliating  and  disgraceful  defeat  for  its 
authors  and  proved  the  first  step  in  actual  war. 
Another  misfortune  was  the  failure  to  understand 
Neapope's  appeal  for  peace  and  permission  for  his 
people  to  pass  beyond  the  Mississippi  the  night 
after  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights;  and  the 
thii-d  and  most  inexcusable  bhmder  of  all,  was 
the  refusal  of  the  officer- in  command  of  the 
"Warrior  "'  to  respect  Black  Hawk's  flag  of  truce 
and  request  for  a  conference  just  before  the 
bloody  massacre  which  has  gone  into  history 
under  the  name  of  the  "  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe." 
Either  of  these  events,  properly  availed  of,  would 
have  prevented  much  of  the  butchery  of  that 
bloodj-  episode  which  has  left  a  stain  upon  the 
page  of  history,  although  this  statement  impUes 
no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  some  of  the  leading  actors  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  was  placed  of  protecting  the 
frontier  settler  from  outrage  and  massacre.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  war  was  the  bitter  jealousy 
engendered  by  the  unwise  policy  pursued  by 
General  Atkinson  towards  some  of  the  volun- 
teers— especially  the  treatment  of  General  James 
D.  Henry,  who,  although  subjected  to  repeated 
slights  and  insults,  is  regarded  by  Governor  Ford 
and  others  as  the  real  hero  of  the  war.  Too 
brave  a  soldier  to  shirk  any  responsibility  and 
too    modest   to   exploit    Iiis   own  deeils.    he    felt 


deeply  the  studied  purpose  of  his  superior  to 
ignore  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign— a 
purpose  which,  as  in  the  affair  at  the  Bad  Axe, 
was  defeated  by  accident  or  by  General  Henry's 
soldierly  sagacity  and  attention  to  duty,  although 
he  gave  out  to  the  public  no  utterance  of  com- 
plaint. Broken  in  health  by  the  hardships  and 
exposures  of  the  campaign,  he  went  South  soon 
after  the  war  and  died  of  consumption,  unknown 
and  almost  alone,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  less 
two  years  later. 

Aside  from  contemporaneous  newspaper  ac- 
counts, monographs,  and  manuscripts  on  file 
in  public  libraries  relating  to  this  epoch  in  State 
history,  the  most  comprehensive  records  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  ' '  Life  of 
Black  Hawk,"  dictated  by  himself  (1834) ;  Wake- 
field's '  •  History  of  the  War  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nations"  (1834); 
Drake's"  Life  of  Black  Hawk"  (1854);  Ford's 
"History  of  Illinois"  (1854);  Reynolds'  "Pio- 
neer History  of  Illinois;  and  'My  Own  Times": 
Davidson  &  Stuve's  and  Moses'  Histories  of  Illi- 
nois; Blanchard's  "  The  Northwest  and  Chicago" ; 
Armstrong's  "The  Sauks  and  the  Black  Hawk 
War,"  and  Reuben  G.  Thwaite's  "Story  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  "  (1892.) 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  a  village  in  the  southern 
part  of  Cook  County,  twenty -eight  miles  south  of 
the  central  part  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  and 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroads ;  is  located  in  an 
agricultural  region,  but  has  some  manufactures 
as  well  as  good  schools — also  has  one  newspaper. 
Population  (1900),  5,100. 

GRANITE,  a  city  of  Madison  Couuty,  located 
five  miles  north  of  St.  Louis  on  the  lines  of  the 
Burlington;  the  Chicago  &  Alton;  Cleveland, 
Cincinaati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis;  Chicago,  Peoria 
&  St.  Louis  (Illinois),  and  the  Wabash  Railways. 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  Merchants'  Terminal  Bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  and  has  considerable  manu- 
facturing and  grain-storage  business;  has  two 
newspapers.  Population  (1900),  3,122. 

HARLEM,  a  village  of  Proviso  Township,  Cook 
County,  and  suburb  of  Chicago,  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  nine  miles 
west  of  the  terminal  station  at  Chicago.  Harlem 
originally  embraced  the  village  of  Oak  Park,  now 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  but,  in  1884,  was  set 
oS  and  incorporated  as  a  village.  Considerable 
manufactm-ing  is  done  here.  Population  (1900), 
4,085. 

HARVEY,  a  city  of  Cook  County,  and  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  suburb  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
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cago.  three  miles  soutliwe.st  of  the  southern  city 
limits.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Chicago  &  Graml  Trunk  Railways,  and 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  harvesting,  street 
and  steam  railway  machinery,  gasoline  stoves, 
enameled  ware,  etc. ;  also  has  one  newspaper  and 
ample  school  facilities.     Population  (1900),  5,395. 

IOWA  CENTRAL  RAILWAY,  a  railway  line 
having  its  principal  termini  at  Peoria,  111.,  and 
Manly  Junction,  nine  miles  north  of  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  with  several  lateral  branches  making  con- 
nections with  Centerville,  Newton,  State  Center, 
Story  City,  Algona  and  Northwood  in  the  latter 
State.  The  total  length  of  line  owned,  leased 
and  operated  by  the  Company,  officially  reported 
in  1899,  was  .'508.98  miles,  of  which  89.76  miles- 
including  3.5  miles  trackage  facilities  on  the 
Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  between  Iowa  Junction 
and  Peoria — were  in  Illinois.  The  Illinois  divi- 
sion extends  from  Keithsburg — where  it  enters 
the  State  at  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi — to 
Peoria. — (History.)  The  Iowa  Central  Railway 
Company  was  originally  chartered  as  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  Iowa  and  the  road  com- 
pleted in  October,  1871.  In  1873  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  and,  on  June  4,  1879,  was 
reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Central  Iowa 
Railway  Company.  In  May,  1883,  this  company 
purchased  the  Peoria  &  Farmington  Railroad, 
whicli  was  incorporated  into  the  main  line,  but 
defaulted  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
December  1,  18.86;  the  line  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure in  1887  and  1888,  to  the  Iowa  Central 
Railway  Company,  which  had  effected  a  new 
organization  on  tlie  basis  of  §11,000,000  common 
stock,  $6,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $1,379,625 
temporary  debt  certificates  convertible  into  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  $7,500,000  first  mortgage  bonds. 
The  transaction  was  completed,  the  receiver  dis- 
charged and  the  road  turned  over  to  the  new 
company.  May  15, 1889.— (Financial).  The  total 
capitalization  of  the  road  in  1899  was  $21,337,5.58, 
of  which  $14,159,180  was  in  stock,  $6,650,095  in 
bonds  and  $528, 283  in  other  forms  of  indebtedness. 
The  total  earnings  and  income  of  the  line  in  Illi- 
nois for  the  same  year  were  $.532,568,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $566,333. 

SPARTA,  a  city  of  Randolph  County,  situated 
on  the  Centralia  &  Chester  and  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  Railroads,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Ches- 
ter and  fifty  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis.     It  has 


a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  in- 
cluding plow  factories,  a  woolen  mill,  a  cannery 
and  creameries;  also  has  natural  gas.  The  first 
settler  was  James  McCIurken,  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  settled  here  in  1818.  He  was  joined  by 
James  Armour  a  few  years  later,  who  bought 
land  of  McCIurken,  and  together  they  laid  out 
a  village,  which  first  received  the  name  of  Co- 
lumbus. About  the  same  time  Robert  G.  Shan- 
non, who  had  been  conducting  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  the  vicinity,  located  in  tlie  town  and 
became  the  first  Postmaster.  In  1839  the  name 
of  the  town  was  changed  to  Sparta.  Mr.  McCIur- 
ken, its  earliest  settler,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  enterprise,  as  he  is  credited 
with  having  built  the  first  cotton  gin  in  this  vi- 
cinity, besides  still  later,  erecting  saw  and  flour 
mills  and  a  woolen  mill.  Sparta  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1837  and  in  1859  as  a  city.  A  col- 
ony of  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  (Covenanters  or  "Seceders")  established 
at  Eden,  a  beautiful  site  about  a  mile  from 
Sparta,  about  1822,  cut  an  important  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  place,  as  it  became  the 
means  of  attracting  here  an  industrious  and 
thriving  population.  At  a  later  period  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the  "Under- 
ground Railroad"  (so  called)  in  IlUnois  (which 
see).  The  population  of  Sparta  (1890)  was  1,979: 
(1900),  2,041. 

TOLUCA,  a  city  of  Marshall  County  situated 
on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  18  miles  sonthwest  of  Streator.  It  is  in 
the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  district ;  has  the 
usual  church  and  educational  facilities  of  cities 
of  its  rank,  and  two  newspapers.  Population 
(1900).  2,629. 

WEST  HAMMOND,  a  village  situated  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Thornton  Township,  Cook 
County,  adjacent  to  Hammond,  Ind.,  from  whicli 
it  is  separated  by  the  Indiana  State  line.  It  is  on 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  one  mile  south  of 
the  Chicago  City  limits,  and  has  convenient  ac- 
ce.ss  to  .several  other  lines,  including  the  Chicago 
&  Erie;  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and 
Western  Indiana  Railroads.  Like  its  Indiana 
neighbor,  it  is  a  manufacturing  center  of  much 
importance,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1892,  and  has  grown  rapidly  within  the  last  few 
years,  having  a  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1900,  of  2,935. 
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BEFORE  WHITE  SETTLEMENT. 


NATUBAL    SURFACE    CONDITIONS — WOODS    AND    PRAI- 

BIES — PRINCIPAL    PKAIEIES    IN    BOONE    COUNTY 

EIVERS    AND    CREEKS THE    KISHWAUKEE,    PISCA- 

SAW       AND       BEAVER      CEEEK OTHER       SMALLER 

STREAMS — THE    DAYS    OF    INDIAN    OCCUrpATION 

THE  BLACK     HAWK     WAR SCOTT'S     ARMY   TRAIT, 

THROUGH  BOONE  COUNTY CHIEF  BIG  THUNDER 

INDIAN  RELICS FIRST  WHITE   SETTLERS — A  VISIT 

BY  GEN.   WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Boone  Count}-,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  is 
part  of  the  great  prairie  region  of  Illinois.  Most 
of  tlie  early  settlers,  coming  as  tbey  did  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England, 
were  accustomed  to  hilly  country  and  the  sight 
of  a  farm  which  was  perfectly  level,  or  level 
enough  to  cultivate  with  ease  at  all  parts,  was 
new  to  them.  By  the  time  Boone  County  com- 
menced to  build  up,  however,  descriptions  of  the 
Rock  River  Valley  and  the  Kishwaukee  Country 
had  been  brought  back  by  General  Scott's  sol- 
diers and  others  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
as  well  as  the  earliest  settlers,  and  the  pioneers 
into  this  country  had  a  very  fair  idea  of  what 
the  land  was  to  be.  The  very  early  settlers, 
however,  in  the  southei-n  part  of  the  state,  ex- 
press in  the  journals  kept  by  them  and  after- 
wards printed,  their  astonishment  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  prairies.  They  seem  to  have  ex- 
pected them  to  be  what  we  now  call  "plains."  a 
vast,  treeless,  practically  level  country.  To  the 
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contrary,  the  Illinois  prairies  are  interspersed 
with  beautiful  groves  and  considerable  woodland 
and  Instead  of  being  entirely  level  the  land  is 
diversified  by  gentle  elevations  and  valleys  in 
which  small  creeks  run,  and  slopes  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  principal  prairies  in  Boone  County 
are  South  Prairie  in  Flora,  Squaw  Prairie  lying 
north  of  Belvidere,  Bonus  Prairie  in  Bonus  Town- 
ship, and  Round  Prairie  and  Long  Prairie  in  Le- 
Roy,  and  East  Prairie.  Generally  speaking,  the 
four  northei-n  tOTs-nships  are  more  hilly  than  the 
four  southern.  In  the  early  days,  in  Caledonia 
and  the  adjoining  region,  there  were  large  tracts 
covered  with  scrub  oaks  and  other  small  timber 
called  "barrens.''  There  were,  of  course,  in  the 
county,  many  portions  covered  with  trees  which 
have  since  been  put  into  farm  land. 
Rivers  and  Creeks. 
The  chief  river  in  Boone  County  is  the  Kish- 
waukee, which  rises  In  McHenry  County  and 
flows  in  what  is,  leaving  out  its  crooks  and 
turns,  substantially  an  easterly  and  westerly  di- 
rection across  the  county,  leaving  about  one-third 
of  the  area  of  the  county  south  of  the  river. 
Generally  speaking  its  current  is  not  swift,  but 
in  the  spring  freshets  it  rises  very  rapidly  and 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width.  The  name 
of  the  river  is  claimed  to  be  from  an  Indian 
word  meaning  "place  of  the  sycamores."  although 
some  have  disputed  this  derivation  and  it  has 
never  been  very  positively  settled.  The  Kish- 
waukee flows  into  the  Rock  River  near  the 
southern  part  of  Winnebago  County  and  that 
river  in  its  turn  finds  its  way  to  the  Mississippi 
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near  Roc-k  Island.  Tbe  next  most  important 
stream  is  tlie  Piscasaw,  which  flows  through  the 
southern  part  of  Boone  Township  and  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Bonus  and  meets  the  Kishwaukee  a 
little  east  of  Belvidere.  The  Little  Thunder  ilill 
depends  on  this  stream  for  its  water  supply  and 
the  Big  Thunder  Mill  has  one  end  of  its  race- 
way in  the  Piscasaw.  This  stream  was  quite  im- 
portant to  the  early  settlers  of  Bonus.  The  third 
stream  in  importance  is  Beaver  Creek,  which 
rises  in  LeRoy  Township  and  flows  across  that 
township,  Boone,  one  corner  of  Caledonia,  and 
Belvidere.  and  meets  the  Kishwaukee  near  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  county.  The  Beaver,  while 
ordinarily  a  rather  small  and  placid  stream, 
often  rises  rapidly  after  a  heavy  rain  and  gives 
considerable  trouble  in  keeping  the  roads  and 
bridges  in  order.  The  other  streams  of  any  im- 
portance are  Mosquito  Creek  and  Coon  Creek, 
which  flow  through  Spring  Township  and  into 
the  Kishwaukee  not  far  from  the  Methodist 
Camp  Grounds,  also  Spring  Brook  which  flows 
across  the  north  Kockford  road  and  into  the 
Kishwaukee  west  of  Belvidere. 

Indians. 
While  Boone  County  must  have  been  from  an 
early  time  the  home  of  many  Indians,  no  very 
important  villages  appear  to  have  been  located 
here  and  no  massacres  are  recorded  in  history 
as  having  occurred  within  its  limits.  Boone 
County  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  territory  held  by  various 
tribes.  In  the  very  early  days  it  was  possibly 
inhabited  by  the  Illinois,  which  was  the  tribe 
that  had  possession  of  much  of  the  territorj-  to 
the  south.  It  may  also  have  been  more  or  less 
visited  by  Winnebagos  who  occupied  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Rock  River.  The  principal 
tribe,  however,  connected  with  the  history  of 
Boone  County,  is  the  Pottawatomies.  This  ti-ibe 
was  one  of  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  Algon- 
quins.  Its  general  characteristic  was  that  the 
members  were  tall,  fierce  and  haughty.  They 
originated   in   Canada,   or  the  northern   part   of 


Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  course  of  time 
moved  southward,  finally  octupyiug  much  of  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois.  By  a  treaty  made  by 
the  Pottawatomies  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  tribe  agreed  to  give  up  their  lands  and 
retire  beyond  the  Mississippi.  When  the  first 
settlers  arrived  in  Boone  County  in  1835,  the  In- 
dians were  getting  ready,  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
to  leave.  Most  of  them  disliked  very  much  to  go 
and  Indian  agents  of  considerable  tact  and  ex- 
perience were  employed  to  get  them  together  and 
see  to  it  that  they  did  move. 

When  the  Towners  and  Dotys  came  there  was 
a  band  of  Indians  encamped  where  the  fair 
grounds  now  are  located,  on  their  way  to  Chi- 
cago prior  to  their  removal  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Mrs.  Towner  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  Indians  was  in 
reality  a  white  woman,  as  she  seemed  to  speak 
English  quite  well,  but  the  squaw  herself  was 
very  reticent.  From  the  earlier  "History  of 
Boone  County"  we  include  the  following  incident 
concerning  Mrs.  Towner's  bravery : 

At  one  time  Mrs.  Towner  was  left  alone 
with  her  children  in  their  house,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  midst  of  the  village.  One  of  the 
Indians  had  become  intoxicated,  and  in  that 
condition  entered  tbe  bouse,  and  declared  he  had 
come  to  kill  her.  She  replied  that  she  would 
kill  him.  One  of  their  little  girls,  aged  about 
ten  years,  said  to  her  mother  that  a  gun  in  tbe 
house  was  loaded.  At  this  the  Indian  jerked  a 
knife  from  his  belt  that  looked,  as  Mrs.  Towner 
e.xpressed  it,  as  long  as  a  sword.  By  some 
means,  she  ejected  him  from  the  house,  and  closed 
and  barred  the  door  with  a  long,  heavy  wooden 
bench,  determined  to  "hold  the  fort."  The  door 
was  made  of  basswood  puncheons,  and  between 
the  pieces  there  were  cracks  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  man's  hand.  Being  ejected  by  a  pale-faced 
squaw  only  added  fury  to  the  Indian's  rage,  and 
he  made  thrust  after  thrust  through  cracks  of 
the  door  with  his  knife.  Finding  he  could  effect 
nothing  that  way,  he  next  tried  to  gain  admis- 
sion by  climbing  upon  the  roof  :iud  descending 
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throuftb  the  mud  and  stick  cbimney.  But  here 
again  be  was  foiled  by  tlie  brave  woman  witbin, 
wbo  ripped  open  a  straw  bed,  and  tbrew  part 
of  tbe  contents  on  tbe  smouldering  embers  ou 
the  bcartli.  Tbis  raised  a  smoke  tbat  drove 
the  Indian  to  tbe  ground.  By  this  time  tbe 
white  men  belonging  to  the  house  bad  been 
alarmed,  and  came  to  her  rescue.  Tbe  Indian 
was  taken  away,  and  soon  after  tbe  whole  tribe 
removed  west  of  tbe  "Mississippi."  It  is  but 
due  to  tbe  memorj'  of  tbe  Pottawatomies  then 
encamped  here  to  say  tbat  they  repudiated  Mrs. 
Towner's  drunken  and  savage  visitor  as  a  "bad 
Indian,"'  and  one  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
band — an  interloper  wbo  bad  fastened  himself 
to  them. 

Black  Hawk  War. 
Xear  the  point  where  tbe  Rock  River  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  was  an  Indian  village,  tbe 
principal  seat  of  the  Sac  tribe,  and  bere  in  1767, 
was  born  a  child  who  was  called  Black  Hawk. 
Although  not  a  chief  by  birth,  be  soon  became  the 
natural  leader  of  bis  red  skinned  associates.  He 
was  a  natural  politician  and  demagogue,  and 
soon  became  the  recognized  chief  of  bis  tribe. 
In  tbe  War  of  1812  be  and  his  followers  sided 
with  England,  but  aftenvard  settled  down  to  a 
life  of  comparative  ease,  for  an  Indian,  lasting 
until  about  1830.  At  tbis  time  the  white  set- 
tlers in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Island  began  to 
encroach  upon  tbe  lands  occupied  by  Black 
Hawk's  people.  There  was  some  question  as  to 
the  ownership,  both  whites  and  Indians  claiming 
title,  and  as  tbe  benign  remedy  of  a  court  of 
chancery  was  not  appreciated,  the  belligerents 
proceeded  to  fight  it  out  in  their  own  primitive 
way,  without  giving  the  lawyers  a  chance.  Re- 
turning from  an  extended  bunting  expedition, 
Black  Hawk  found  his  town  in  possession  of 
white  squatters.  After  some  preliminary  skir- 
mishing, on  April  6,  1832,  Black  Hawk  and 
about  five  hundred  warriors,  with  their  squaws 
and  children,  crossed  the  Mississippi  from  the 
place  where  they   had  temporarily  camped,   and 


invaded  Illinois.  The  Pottawatomies.  restrained 
by  Shaubena,  remained  neutral,  but  tbe  Sacs 
and  Foxes  cast  their  lot  with  the  leaders,  aided 
secretly  by  the  Winnebagos.  Then  followed  a 
scattering  but  bloody  warfare,  extending  through 
all  tbe  region  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern 
Wisconsin.  General  Henry  Atkinson  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  white  forces,  and  sixteen 
hundred  soldiers  gathered,  upon  Governor 
Reynold's  proclamation,  at  Beardstown,  and 
from  there  proceeded  to  tbe  seat  of  hostilities. 

Bloody  engagements,  or  massacres,  took  place 
at  Stillman's  Grove;  at  Indian  Creek,  near  Ot- 
tawa ;  at  Apple  River  and  Kellogg's  Grove,  near 
Galena,  and  several  other  places.  So  far  as  is 
known,  no  important  engagement  took  place  in 
tbis  county.  As  tbe  fighting  became  more  fierce 
and  bloody,  tbe  authorities  resolved  upon  more 
vigorous  action.  A  new  levy  was  made,  consisting 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  mostly  volunteers, 
and  General  Winfield  Scott  was  ordered  by  the 
federal  government  to  proceed  from  tbe  East,  via 
the  Great  Lakes,  with  a  regiment  of  regulars. 
Pending  his  arrival,  however.  General  Atkinson — 
an  excellent  soldier — retained  command,  and  was 
able  to  practically  end  tbe  war  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  regulars.  After  a  pureuit  entailing 
terrible  hardship.  Black  Hawk  and  bis  warriors 
were  brought  to  bay  near  Madison,  Wis.,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  to  them.  Afterward,  at 
Bad  Axe  River,  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  the 
remnant  of  tbe  Indian  forces  was  almost  ex- 
terminated, their  chief  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  bis  followers  alone  remaining. 

During  these  operations  General  Scott  and  his 
men  had  been  sailing  down  tbe  lakes  toward 
Chicago,  arriving  July  10,  18.32.  But  a  foe  more 
deadly  and  appalling  than  the  red  men  bad  ap- 
peared. Tbe  dreaded  cholera  was  then  raging 
through  the  lake  region,  and  many  of  tbe  soldiers, 
like  so  many  of  Chicago's  settlers,  fell  its  vic- 
tims. General  Scott  himself,  with  great  bravery 
and  skill,  attended  tbe  sick  and  encouraged  tbe 
survivors.     It  was  thought  wise  to  get  into  the 
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higher  anil  k"ss  infi-i-lca  distriet  inland,  and  thi- 
army  hegaii  its  maroh  by  slow  stages  across  the 
state. 

Scott's  ^Vbsiy  Tr.\il. 
The  route  taken  by  Sfcott's  Army  is  a  point 
about  which  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion.  Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the 
soldiers  marched  through  Boone  County,  and  if  so 
what  route  they  took,  where  they  crossed  the 
rirer  and  where  they  went  after  they  crossed. 
The  records  in  the  war  department  show  that  on 
July  29,  1S33,  General  Scott's  headquarters  were 
at  Chicago,  on  August  1st  and  2nd  they  were  at 
Dixon's  Ferry  and  on  August  23d  they  were  at 
Fort  Armstrong  near  Rock  Island.  The  army 
trail  is  reported  in  so  many  sections  and  in  such 
diverse  directions  that  it  is  probable  either  that 
some  of  the  traditions  are  wrong,  or  that  there 
were  two  or  more  different  divisions  of  Scott's 
Army  which  followed  different  routes,  or  that 
one  trail  was  the  route  of  the  volunteers.  The 
writer  was  informed  by  an  early  settler  of 
Du  Page  County  that  the  amiy  passed  through 
that  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Wayne  and  crossed 
the  Fox  River  near  South  Elgin.  Mr.  Jenner, 
who  was  a  perfect  storehouse  of  early  history, 
stated  that  General  Scott  came  through  Belvi- 
dere  on  the  stage  in  the  fall  of  1S38  and  stopped 
at  Towner's  Hotel,  on  the  site  of  which  now 
stands  D.  Derthick's  house.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Jenner,  who  played  the  clarionet,  Henry  Greeu, 
who  played  the  flute,  Lovejoy,  who  played  the 
fiddle,  and  John  Sheldon,  the  drummer,  went  up 
to  serenade  the  General.  General  Scott  came  out 
in  front  and,  in  talking  about  the  war,  he  stated 
that  when  he  crossed  the  bridge  he  could  see  the 
place  where  they  forded  the  Kishwaukee  with 
the  army.  He  stated  that  the  banks  were  still 
broken  down  where  they  took  their  artillery 
across.  Other  old  settlers  claim  that  the  crossing 
must  have  been  near  the  condensing  factory, 
where  the  water  is  more  shallow  and  the  banks 
less  steep.  There  is  a  street  up  in  Fainiew 
calked   Scott's  Army,  but  the  writer  had  under- 


stood that  this  name  was  given  more  to  com- 
memorate the  event  than  to  locate  the  exact 
place  where  the  army  marched.  Some  of  the 
early  Scotch  settlers  in  Caledonia  claim  that  the 
Army  marched  north  through  that  township,  and 
that  the  marks  made  by  the  wheels  of  the  wag- 
ons and  artillery  were  visible  for  a  long  time  in 
that  vicinity.  Mr.  Thurston,  in  his  book  about 
early  Kockford,  gives  a  line  of  march  across  a 
part  of  Winnebago  County.  Another  early  writ- 
er of  Bureau  County  tells  where  the  army  trail 
crossed  that  countj-.  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
map  of  Xorthcrn  Illinois  he  will  see  how  difficult 
it  is  to  connect  these  different  traditions,  and  the 
writer  will  not  attempt  to  state  definitely  where 
Scott's  Army  did  go.  but  merely  to  suggest  that 
it  is  possible  that  one  part  of  it  went  across 
Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane.  DeKalb,  Lee.  Bureau. 
Henry,  and  Roc-k  Island  Counties  to  Fort  Arm- 
strong on  the  Mississippi,  while  another  detach- 
ment or  another  army  went  a  more  northerly 
route  through  Belvidere  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  or 
somewhere  in  that  part  of  Wisc-onsin. 

Capt.  Humphrey,  who  has  given  the  subject  a 
great  deal  of  study,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
trail  through  Belvidere  was  made  by  the  volun- 
teer army  on  its  way  to  Wisconsin,  and  not  by 
the  regulai-s. 

Big  TiirxnER. 
So  much  has  been  written  about  Big  Thunder 
and  his  grave  on  the  mound  that  the  writer  hesi- 
tates to  rec-ord  here  any  facts  concerning  the 
same,  for  fear  they  will  be  the  mere  repetition 
of  an  old  story.  However,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  in  print  for  the  people  who  come  after  us, 
the  facts  will  be  briefly  related.  As  to  who  Big 
Thunder  was,  or  what  he  did  in  his  life  time,  no 
one  seems  to  know  very  much  about.  He  was  an 
Indian  chief  who  must  have  lived  in  this  region 
about  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  Indians  here  at  that  time  were 
Pottawatomies  would  indicate  that  he  belonged 
to  that  tribe,  but  a  very  early  resident  of  Chicago 
tnld  the  author  that  he  did  not  think  that  was 
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the  case.  He  may  hare  been  a  ^Vimlellago.  Big 
Thunder's  grave  was  on  the  Jlound  near  the 
court  house,  when  the  first  settlei-s  came  here. 
The  location  was  somewhere  between  where  the 
present  flag  staff  now  stands  and  the  court  house 
steps.  It  consisted  of  a  sort  of  pen  or  coop  built 
of  puncheon  or  split  logs,  and  was.  perhaps,  some 
six  or  seven  feet  wide  and  about  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  grave.  luside  the  enclosure  Big  Thun- 
der was  seated  on  a  sort  of  a  chair  cut  from  a 
log  or  othei'o-ise  constructed  of  wood.  He  was 
wrapped  in  his  blanket  and  had  about  him  va- 
rious weapons.  Devillo  Hale  had  a  knife  which 
he  stated  was  Big  Thunder's  scalping  knife, 
which  Hale  had  taken  when  a  small  boy  from 
the  coop.  The  stage  coach  between  Chicago  and 
Galena  used  to  stop  at  Doty's  to  change  horses 
and  mail,  and  often  there  was  a  delay  of  half  an 
hour  or  more.  The  coop  on  the  mound,  with  its 
bleached  white  sides,  was  very  noticeable,  as 
practically  no  house  came  between,  and  the  pas- 
sengers often  strolled  up  there  to  visit  this  curi- 
osity. One  by  one  they  carried  the  bones  away 
for  souvenirs  and.  according  to  Mr.  Jenner,  the 
young  men  of  the  town  used  to  carry  up  loads  of 
sheep  and  other  bones  to  keep  the  travelers  pro- 
vided with  souvenirs.  It  is  also  claimed,  as  a 
joke  on  Mr.  Dotj-,  that  iu  times  when  chewing 
tobacco  was  scarce,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  up 
and  borrow  some  from  Big  Thunder,  which  the 
chief's  friends  had  placed  there  for  his  spirit  to 
chew  during  the  seven  years  which  must  elapse 
before  it  entered  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 
Mr.  Jenner  stated  to  the  writer  that  Pearson  B. 
Crosby  had  taken  Big  Thunder's  head  before  Jen- 
ner came  to  Belvidere  in  18.38.  and  that  Jlr. 
Crosby  gave  it  to  Dr.  Goodhue,  a  physician  of 
great  ability  who  never  lived  here  permanently, 
but  was  prominently  identified  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  Chicago.  Belvidere,  and  Rockford.  After- 
wards the  skull  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
phrenologist,  Tew. 

Devillo  Hale  stated  to  the  writer  that  he  came 
to  Belvidere  in  18.36  and  that  there  were  only 
three  buildings  there  at  that  time  :  Doty's  tavern. 


Towner's  tavoni,  and  Alexander  Xeely's  store 
where  Dempsey's  Grocerj-  now  is.  Jlr.  Hale 
stated  that  Big  Thunder's  coop  was  made  of 
split  trees  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
driven  into  the  ground ;  that  it  was  about  six 
feet  high  with  no  top,  of  circular  shape  and  about 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Inside  was  a  chair  made 
of  split  ash  splinters,  with  a  back.  In  the  chair 
was  Big  Thunder,  looking  somewhat  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  He  was  facing  Squaw  Prairie 
and  a  hole  was  cut  in  the  coop  on  a  level  with 
his  head,  so  that  he  could  see  when  his  ti-ibe  had 
a  great  battle  which  was  expected,  when  Big 
Thunder  would  come  to  life  and  take  command 
again.  Mr.  Hale  stated  that  the  flag  pole  is  now 
on  the  exact  site  of  where  Big  Thunder  sat.  He 
said  that  the  old  chief  had  whiskey  and  tobacco 
in  his  lap  and  a  bow  and  arrow  near  by ;  that 
Big  Thunder  was  a  Winnebago  chief  and  died 
before  18.36.  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  any- 
thing about  what  he  was  in  his  life  time. 

Mr.  Thurston,  of  Rockford.  in  his  recollec-tions. 
states  that  he  saw  Big  Thunder's  coop  in  the 
summer  of  1838;  that  the  body  sat  on  the 
ground  facing  south  and  was  surrounded  by  pal- 
isades about  six  feet  high.  He  al.so  stated  that 
the  head  had  been  carried  off  by  Dr.  Goodlme, 
but  the  ribs,  legs  and  arms  were  in  position  and 
portions  of  the  flesh  had  dried  and  were  of  the 
color  of  jerked  meat. 

A  considerable  number  of  arrow  heads  are 
found  in  the  county  while  plowing.  The  writer 
has  before  him  several  donated  to  the  Historical 
Society  by  Gus  Peterson,  who  found  them  on  the 
Scougall  farm  and  the  John  Stapleton  farm. 
They  are  of  several  different  colors  of  flint,  whit- 
ish, reddish,  brownish,  and  gray.  One  of  the 
prominent  farmers  west  of  town  found  a  curious 
silver  cross  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishwaukee, 
which  may  have  been  of  Indian  manufacture. 
\  number  of  stone  axes  are  also  turned  up  in 
the  fields.  Mr.  Jenner  stated  that  when  he  came 
to  Belvidere  there  were  the  remains  of  an  old 
cemetery  on  the  river  bank,  back  of  where  the 
Oi)era  House  now  stands.    By  digging  there,  they 
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FORMER  GEOGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS  OF  BOONE  COUNTY 
— IT  SUCCESSIVELY  CONSTITUTES  A  PART  OF  ST. 
CI^IR.  MADISON,  CRAWFORD,  CLARK,  PIKE,  FUL- 
TON. PUTNAM,  LA  SALLE  AND  WINNEBAGO  COUN- 
TIES— UOONE  COUNTY  ORGANIZED  BY  ACT  OF  THE 
LEGISLATURE,  MARCH  4,  1837 — A  SECOND  DEFINI- 
TION OF  BOUNDARY  LINES  IN  1830 — FIRST  ELEC- 
TION IN  BOONE  COUNTY  TERRITORY" SOME  EARLY- 
SETTLERS — FIRST    BOONE    COUNTY    ELECTION    AND 

OFFICERS     CHOSEN EARLY    TAVERNS    AND    LEGAL 

RATES    OF    FARE — PRECINCT    ORGANIZATIONS — ORI- 
GIN OF  COUNTY  AND  TOWNSHIP  NAMES. 

TIio  early  liistor.v  of  Booiio  CouutT|-  as  a  part 
of  till-  State  of  Illinois,  and  previous  to  the  fiir- 
mation  of  tlie  state,  is  full.v  treated  of  in  tbe  fore- 
going volume  and  we  will  onl.v  touch  briefly  on 
those  matters.  The  territory  now  forming  our 
county  was  first  inclniled  in  an  oru'anized  county 
in  ISdI.  when  practically  all  the  northern  three- 
fourths,  or  so,  of  the  state  was  included  in  St. 
Clair  County,  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  In- 
diana. In  1813  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  base  line,  was  named 
Madison  County,  being  a  part  of  Illinois  terri- 
tory. In  1814  Madison  County  was  divided  by  a 
line  running  north  and  south  about  the  center 
and  this  part  of  the  state  was  included  in  Ed- 
wardv  County.  In  isit;  all  the  northern  part  of 
Kdw.inls  County  was  named  Crawford  County. 
In    IM'-i   the  northern  i.art   of  Crawford   County 


St. lie  north  of  the 
[■s  was  foriH<'d  into 
limits  of  Tike  Count, 


I'nlton  County  for  legal  purposes  hut  did  not 
form  the  ].an  of  .-my  i-onnty.  In  ISLT.  all  of  the 
northeast  part  of  the  state,  including  Boone,  was 
formed  into  Tutnam  County.  In  1831,  this  ter- 
ritory became  again  attached  to  another  county 
for  legal  puiiioses,  that  county  being  LaSalle.  On 
Januarj-  16,  183G,  Winnebago  County  was  formed, 
including  all  of  what  is  now  Boone  and  Winne- 
bago Counties  and  part  of  Stephenson  County, 
and  bounded  as  follows  : 

"Commencing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  town- 
ship number  43,  range  number  4,  east  of  the 
third  principal  meridian,  and  running  thence 
west  to  the  said  meridian ;  thence  north  along 
the  line  of  said  meridian  to  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  township  number  40,  in  range  number  11, 
east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian ;  thence 
north  along  said  dividing  line  to  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  state :  thence  east  along 
said  boundary  line  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
range  number  4,  east  of  the  third  principal  me- 
ridian ;  thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

On  March  4,  1S37,  an  act  was  pas.sed  cutting 
oft'  the  county  of  Boone  and  making  its  bounda- 
ries as  follows :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General 
Assemlily:  That  all  that  tract  of  country  l)e- 
ginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  townshiji  46 
north,  range  4  east;  thence  .south  with  the  line 
dividing  ranges  4  and  5  east,  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  township  43  north ;  thence  west  on 
said  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Winnebago 
Count}-;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning 
on  the  north  boundary  of  the  state,  shall  fonu  a 
county  to  be  called  Boone,  in  honor  of  Col.  Dan- 
iel Boone,  the  first  settler  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky." By  following  these  boundaries  on  a 
map  it  will  be  .seen  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
description,  whereby  only  a  right  angled  triangle 
comixjsed  of  the  southeasterly  half  of  the  pres- 
ent county,  was  included.  The  next  winter  an- 
other act  was  passed  defining  the  boundaries  of 


county   .'IS  folic 
•That  theliounda 


■  County  shall 
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be  as  follows,  to-wit :  Beginning  at  the  nortli- 
east  corner  of  Winnebago  County,  and  running 
thence  east  on  the  state  line  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  township  4G  north,  range  5,  east  of  the 
third  principal  meridian;  thence  south  on  the 
range  line  to  line  dividing  townships  42  and  43 
north;  thence  west  on  said  line  of  "Winnebago  to 
the  place  of  beginning ;  'Provided,  however,  that 
if  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  residing  within 
the  limits  of  townships  43,  44,  45,  and  46,  north, 
of  range  5  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian, 
shall  on  the  first  Monday  in  August  next,  vote 
against  the  above  named  townships  forming  a 
part  of  the  County  of  Boone,  then  the  line  divid- 
ing ranges  4  and  5  east  shall  continue  to  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Boone  County.  Ap- 
proved March  2,  1839."  The  voters  in  that  part 
of  the  territory  comprised  in  range  5,  preferred 
to  remain  in  McHenry  County.  Afterward  the 
mile  strip  was  taken  from  Winnebago  and  added 
to  Boone,  and  our  county  then  assumed  the  form 
it  now  bears.  It  consists  of  eight  townships,  be- 
ing arranged  in  four  tiers  of  two  townships  each. 
The  county  is  twenty-four  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  twelve  miles  from  east  to  west.  On 
the  north  the  boundai-y  is  the  state  line  between 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  sections  in  that 
vicinity  are  fractional  and  quite  irregular  in 
shape. 

During  the  first  part  of  our  histoi-j-  the  terri- 
tory now  composing  Boone  County  was  a  part 
of  Winnebago  County.  The  law  creating  Winne- 
bago County  r«iuired  that  in  order  to  create  a 
county  under  It  and  hold  an  election  for  county 
officials,  a  majority  of  the  voters  must  petition 
the  circuit  judge,  and  the  proposed  county  must 
have  in  it  not  less  than  3.50  white  inhabitants. 
Dr.  Daniel  H.  Whitney,  of  Belvidere,  prepared 
the  necessary  papers  and  Judge  Thomas  H.  Ford 
thereupon  issued  an  order,  dated  July  15,  1836, 
for  an  election  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Daniel 
S.  Haight,  at  Rockford,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August,  1836.  At  this  election  two  of  the  officers 
elected  came  from   what  is  now  Boone  Countj-, 


Simon  P.  Doty  being  elected  one  of  the  three 
county  commissioners,  and  Daniel  H.  Whitney, 
recorder.  One  hundred  and  twenty  votes  were 
cast  at  the  election  and  among  the  Boone  County 
names  are  the  following:  David  Caswell,  Geo. 
Caswell,  Livingston  Piobins,  Alfred  Shattuck, 
Ira  Haskins,  Simon  P.  Doty,  Milton  S.  Mason, 
Timothy  Caswell,  Chas.  H.  Payne,  Mason  Sher- 
burne, John  K.  Towner,  Oliver  Robins,  Jacob 
Keyt,  Harlyn  Shattuck,  Daniel  H.  Whitney,  E. 
A.  Xi.xon,  A.  C.  Gleason,  and  Chas.  Sayres. 

At  the  first  session  of  this  court  held  August 
3,  1836,  all  of  the  present  Boone  County  except 
Manchester  To^Tiship,  was  formed  into  a  pre- 
cinct called  Belvidere  and  Manchester  was  made 
a  part  of  the  Rock  River  precinct,  most  of  which 
was  composed  of  land  now  in  Winnebago 
County.  At  the  first  presidential  election,  1836, 
Belvidere  Township  only  polled  23  votes. 
The  Mii.e  Strip. 
As  Boone  County  was  first  formed,  all  the 
sections  forming  a  strip  one  mile  in  width  run- 
ning up  the  western  edge  of  the  present  county 
were  a  part  of  Winnebago  County.  On  February 
28,  1843,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 'Legislature 
and  approved  by  the  Governor,  providing  that 
said  mile  strip  should  thereafter  form  a  part  of 
Boone  County,  providing  that  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  residing  in  said  strip  were  in  favor 
of  such  annexation.  On  the  fourth  Monday  of 
May,  1843,  an  election  was  held  in  the  house  of 
Samuel  Keith  in  Newburgh.  The  judges  were 
Benj.  F.  Hoyt  and  Samuel  Keith  and  the  clerk 
was  A.  W.  Canfield.  Great  excitement  was 
caused  over  the  election.  Naturally  the  people 
on  the  west  side  of  Rockford,  and  the  people  of 
Boone  County  were  in  favor  of  the  annexation. 
The  people  on  the  east  side  of  Rockford  wished 
the  strip  to  continue  in  Winnebago  Countj".  When 
the  -^ote  was  taken  it  was  found  that  51  votes 
were  for  annexation,  and  44  against,  a  majority 
of  seven  in  favor  of  an  annexation.  Some  time 
afterward  the  legislature  authorized  the  deeds 
and  mortgages  relating  to  the  mile  strip  that  had 
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been  recorded  in  Winnebngo  Count}-  to  be  tran- 
scribed into  a  bool<  for  tlie  use  of  Boone  County. 
This  was  done,  and  the  booli  now  is  called  Book 
"AA"  of  Deeds  in  our  county  records. 


Boo> 


Col-NTY 


■KT  Kecorus. 


After  Boone  County  had  been  separated  from 
Winnebago,  an  election  was  held  for  county  otli- 
cers,  and  Simon  P.  Doty  was  elected  sheriff. 
John  Handy,  coroner ;  Seth  S.  Whitman,  re- 
corder; Milton  S.  Mason,  Cornelius  Cline,  and 
John  Q.  A.  Rollins,  county  c-ommissioners ;  S.  P. 
Hyde,  county  surveyor.  Tlie  court  organized 
May  o,  18.S7  and  consisted  of  Milton  S.  Mason, 
Cornelius  Clino,  and  John  Q.  A.  Rollins.  The 
commissioners  administered  the  oath  to  each 
other.  Daniel  H.  Whitney  was  then  appointed 
clerk.  The  commissioners  divided  the  county 
into  precincts.  All  of  what  are  now  the  towns  of 
Belvidere,  Bonus.  Flora,  and  Spring,  and  that 
part  of  the  town  of  Boone  south  of  the  Piscasaw. 
constituted  Belvidere  precinct,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  county  constituted  Ijambertsburg  precinct. 

John  K.  Towner  was  appointed  county  treas- 
urer :  BenJ.  Sweet,  school  commissioner ;  Wil- 
liam Dresser,  John  K.  Towner,  and  Milton  S. 
Mason  were  apiwinted  judges  of  election  for  Bel- 
videre precinct.  Road  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  four  road  districts  into  which 
the  county  was  divided. 

The  August  election,  3S3T,  in  Belvidere  pre- 
cinct was  held  at  Simon  P.  Doty's  house,  and  in 
Lambertsburg  precinct  at  John  Wright's  house. 
James  Lambert,  John  Wright,  and  Allen  Car-  ■ 
penter  were  appointed  judges  of  elections  in 
Lambertsburg  precinct. 

Chas.  F.  H.  Goodhugh  presented  a  permit  from 
the  Winnebago  County  court  authorizing  him  to 
sell  goods  at  Belvidere  one  year  from  September 
20,  1836.  Oliver  Hale  was  appointed  trustee  for 
school  lands  in  Belvidere  Township  at  the  June 
term,  1837. 

Considerable  trouble  was  caused  by  various 
persons  cutting  timber  on  the  school  sections  and 
the  school  commissioner  was  authorized  to  pro.se- 


cute  them.  License  was  granted  June  20,  1837, 
to  Chas.  F.  H.  Goodhugh  and  Simon  P.  Doty  to 
retail  "ardent  spirits"  by  small  measure.  Alfred 
Shattuck,  John  Wright,  and  James  B.  Lambert 
were  (iualitied  as  justices  of  the  peace,  Septem- 
ber, 1837. 

At  the  September  term,  1837,  the  various 
county  officers  presented  their  bonds  and  took 
the  oath  of  otfice.  The  clerk  of  the  court  was 
allowed  $8.00  for  books,  purchased  for  himself 
and  the  recorder,  and  stationery.  Orris  Crosby, 
Stephen  Blatchford,  and  Scofield  Shattuck  were 
appointed  trustees  of  school  lands  in  Township 

43,  range  4.  Tavern  rates  were  fixed  as  follows : 
Per  meal,  37%c;  for  horse  to  hay,  lS%c;  oats, 
per  peck,  .50c ;  all  kinds  of  liquors,  per  drink,  6c. 

Amount  of  money  in  treasury,  September  4, 
1837:  Collected  on  tines  and  licenses,  $40.00, 
which  constituted  the  countj-'s  available  means. 
Liability,  $41.84.  The  county  treasurer's  duties 
must  have  consisted  chiefly  in  "standing  off" 
creditors. 

James  B.  Lambert  and  John  Wright  were  qual- 
ified as  justices  of  the  peace,  and  Jlilton  S.  Jla- 
son  probate  judge,  in  October,  1837. 

The  location  of  the  court  house  was  decided 
upon  by  James  H.  Woodworth,  and  John  JI.  Wil- 
son, commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose 
under  the  act  creating  Boone  County,  approved 
March,  1837.  After  taking  an  oath  as  required 
by  law.  they  proceeded  on  October  31,  1837,  to 
locate  it  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  26, 

44,  3,  where  it  still  remains.  Mr.  Gardner  ad- 
vanced $40.00  to  pay  expenses,  and  the  commis- 
sioners stopped  at  Simon  P.  Doty's.  The  bill  at 
Doty's  amounted  to  $8.00,  and  the  county  as- 
sumed the  same  and  issued  a  draft,  but  appar- 
ently had  no  money  to  pay  it  with. 

The  county  commissioners  met  October  13th, 
at  Dotj''s  Tavern,  and  took  steps  for  the  survey 
of  the  county  quarter  section.  Daniel  H.  Whit- 
ney was  apiMinted  commissioner  to  sell  the  lots 
and  blocks  in  the  original  town  thus  surveyed, 
and  requested  to  attend  during  the  whole  survey. 

Alexander  Neely  was  given  a  permit  to  retail 
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merchandise  at  BelviJere  for  one  year  from  No- 
vember S,  1S3T.  Alfred  Sbattuck  was  qualified 
as  justice  of  the  peace.  November  19,  1S37,  Setli 
S.  Whitman  was  allowed  $75.00  for  a  building 
on  tlie  county  property. 

The  clerk  was  authorized  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  records  of  "SS'iunebago  County,  relating  to 
that  part  of  that  county  which  now  constitutes 
Boone  County.  Mr.  \Yliitney  apixjinted  Joseph 
Brlggs  to  procure  these  records  and  from  his  re- 
port was  gathered  the  following :  Tine  part  of 
the  State  Road  which  runs  through  Boone  County 
was  laid  out  by  J.  Gifford,  Josiah  C.  Goodhugh 
and  Daniel  Haight  iu  September,  ISoO.  In  the 
report  of  the  courses  made  by  the  road,  "Belvi- 
dere  Avenue"  is  mentioned.  Just  where  that 
was  located  is  not  knov\^l,  although  it  was  some- 
where on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  not  far 
from  the  Genoa  Road.  Milton  S.  Mason  and 
Cornelius  Cline  reported  that  as  commissioners 
they  had  laid  out  a  road  commencing  at  Cros- 
by's store  and  running  around  the  big  bend  of 
the  Kishwaukee  by  the  houses  of  Seth  S.  Whit- 
man, Chas.  H.  Payne,  and  Timothy  Caswell, 
across  the  Piscasaw,  then  running  about  two 
miles,  turning  southerly  to  cross  the  Kishwaukee 
near  the  fording  place,  and  joining  the  state 
road.  December,  1836,  E.  Gregory  and  Joseph 
Briggs  reported  having  laid  out  a  road  com- 
mencing at  the  angle  of  the  state  road  a  little 
east  of  the  bridge  at  Belvidere,  and  running 
thence  westerly  near  the  Kishwaukee  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  company's  field,  thence 
on  a  line  to  correspond  with  the  Kelso  sun-ey 
southwest  of  Milton  S.  Mason's  house,  then  wes- 
terly near  the  Kishwaukee  to  the  bridge  and 
crossing  to  Kishwaukee  near  Col.  James  Sayres'. 
This  was  evidently  a  road  toward  Newburg. 

December  term,  1837.  The  Genoa  Road  was 
petitioned  for  November  29.  18.37.  and  Wm.  Dres- 
ser, Jacob  Fish  and  John  Handy  were  appointed 
to  locate  it.  The  Blood's  Point  Road  was  located 
in  November,  1837.  Cornelius  Cline  and  Simon 
P.  Doty  were  the  viewers.  It  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  ran  south  from  Belvidere  to  the  claim 


owned  by  members  of  the  Blood  family  in  Flora. 

Alfred  E.  Ames  and  Austin  Wilder  wore  al- 
lowed pay  for  work  done  in  laying  out  the  county 
property.  Pearson  B.  Crosby  was  paid  $40.00 
for  the  Kishwaukee  bridge  on  the  state  road. 
The  range  line  road  between  ranges  3  and  4  was 
petitioned  for  November  23,  1837,  by  a  large 
number  of  petitioners,  and  John  Wright,  Oliver 
Hale,  and  L.  A.  Doolittle  were  appointed  viewers 
The  Caledonia  road  was  petitioned  for  at  this 
term  and  J.  Q.  A.  Rollins.  Wm.  T.  Bulkey  and 
Oliver  Hale  were  appointed  viewers.  The  peti- 
tion mentions  Gardner's  plowing,  which  was 
probably  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  25, 
of  Belvidere  Township,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Cepiias  Gardner  property. 

S.  P.  Hyde  was  the  surveyor  of  the  original 
town  of  Belvidere.  and  was  paid  $93..37  for  the 
work,  December  11.  1837.  John  Q.  A.  Rollins 
was  allowed  payment  for  work  in  surveying  the 
count}-  property  and  also  for  stakes.  S.  B.  Ames 
was  allowed  for  eleven  days'  work  carrying 
chain.  Allen  Blood  was  allowed  for  stakes  and 
for  carrjing  chain  on  the  state  road  and  survey- 
ing county  property. 

The  county  property  was  advertised  for  sale 
in  "Long  John"  Wentworth's  paper,  the  Chicago 
Democrat,  and  the  Chicago  American.  Aaron 
Whitney  was  allowed  for  hauling  a  load  of  stones 
for  the  county  and  Thos.  O.  Davis  acted  as  clerk 
for  the  commissioner  of  sales.  The  sale  of  lots 
iu  the  county  quarter  section,  or  what  is  now 
known  as  the  original  town  of  Belvidere,  was 
held  November  27  to  30  (inclusive),  1837.  On 
the  first  day  only  eleven  lots  were  sold,  all  being 
in  the  blocks  facing  State  street,  immediately 
west  of  the  public  square.  The  amount  received 
per  lot  ranged  from  $17.00  to  .$55.50,  and  aver- 
aged about  $.34.00.  The  commissioner  recom- 
mended on  the  second  day  of  the  sale  that  it  be 
adjourned  without  day.  as  the  sales  did  not  meet 
his  expectation.  lie  sold  a  few  more  lots  at  pri- 
vate sale  and  added  in  his  report  "this  is  the 
best  I  could  do,  and  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the 
county  rendered  this  course  expedient,  if  not  ab- 
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solutely  nec-cssary."  Daniel  Hilton  Whitney 
was  commissioner  of  sales  and  had  charge  of  the 
survey. 

Matthew  Molony  was  granted  a  merchant's 
license.  Januarj-  1.  183S.  Timothy  Caswell  was 
granted  a  permit  to  keep  tavern  on  the  same 
date.  CaswelTs  tavern  was  near  Big  Thunder 
Mill.  William  Ames  was  also  granted  a  permit 
to  keep  tavern  in  Amesville  (now  Garden  Prai- 
rie). The  county  road  running  from  Mechanics 
street  to  Cline's  Ford  was  petitioned  for  at  the 
March  term.  l.'^.'iS.  and  John  Q.  A.  Rollins,  Abel 
Thurston,  and  John  S.  King  were  appointed  view- 
ers. The  road  from  Belvidere  running  up  along 
the  Piseasaw  toward  Russelville  and  Capron, 
was  located  by  Joseph  Briggs,  James  Shinn  and 
John  H.  Herbert. 

March  term,  1S38.  Belvidere  Prec-inet  was 
divided  into  three  precincts.  Belivdere  precinct 
was  formed  of  what  is  now  Belvidere  and  Flora 
townships  and  that  part  of  Bonus  west  of  the 
Piseasaw,  and  southwesterly  of  the  Kishwaukee 
River  aud  Coon  Creek.  Ohio  precinct  was  formed 
of  all  that  part  of  what  is  now  Spring  Township 
south  of  Coon  Creek.  Deerfield  precinct  was 
composed  of  that  part  of  Bonus  and  Spring  not 
Included  in  the  other  precincts  and  that  part  of 
Boone  Township  south  of  the  Piseasaw. 

The  elections  in  the  Ohio  precinct  were  held  in 
Alfred  Shattuck's  house,  and  John  Handy,  Wil- 
liam Dresser,  and  Z.  C.  Sawtell  were  appointed 
judges.  The  elections  in  Deerfield  were  held  at 
Ames"  Tavern  and  James  Shinn,  John  Law- 
rence and  S.  P.  Hyde  were  apiKiinted  judges. 
The  petit  jurors  for  the  first  term  of  the  circuit 
court  were  selected  by  the  county  commissioners 
court  at  the  March  term,  1838.  Hiram  'Waterman 
was  ajjpointed  commissioner  of  sales,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney having  resigned.  J.  D.  Coles  &  Co.  were 
given  a  tavern  and  merchant's  license. 

Ordered  that  the  court  "have  a  recess  until 
candle! ight."  The  court  reconvened  at  0 :.''iO. 
S.  S.  Whitman  was  the  first  recorder,  and  among 
his  early  charges  appear  index  book  25c,  tran- 
script book   STV'iC,   chattel   mortgage   book,   50c. 


April,  1S.3S.  it  was  ordered  that  sealed  proposals 
should  be  received  for  the  erection  of  a  court 
house  40  by  30  feet.  The  basement  story  was 
to  be  stone  and  finished  half  for  a  jail,  the  other 
half  into  a  room  for  a  family.  The  first  story 
was  to  be  finished  with  three  offices  and  a  hall 
and  one  room  for  a  family.  The  second  story  to 
be  finished  with  a  court  room  and  two  jury 
rooms  and  hall,  the  whole  to  cost  from  .$5,000  to 
$6,000. 

June  term,  1S38.  In  April,  1838,  a  road  was 
laid  out  in  Spring,  commencing  near  Mr.  Blach- 
ford's  house  and  running  southerly  through  the 
grove  near  Mr.  Baxter's,  thence  to  Mr.  De  Wolfe's 
to  the  edge  of  the  grove,  thence  to  Mr.  Farr's  in 
Section  22,   thence  southeasterly   to   the  county 

Timothy  Caswell  was  allowed  .$73.75  for  work 
on  the  Piseasaw  Bridge.  Ordered  that  the  north 
room  of  S.  P.  Doty's  Tavern  should  be  used  for 
county  jail  until  otherwise  ordered.  Daniel  H. 
Whitney  was  appointed  agent  for  the  county  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  §1,000.00,  on  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  county,  at  such  rate  of  interest  as 
it  can  be  had  for.  At  an  election  held  August 
fi,  18.38,  Houghton  C.  Walker  was  elected  sheriff, 
John  Handy,  coroner,  and  Moses  Blood,  Orris 
Crosby,  and  John  K.  Towner  were  elected  com- 
missioners. 

September  term.  1838.  Tavern  rates  were 
fixed  as  follows:  Per  meal,  Sl^^c;  night's  lodg- 
ing. 12y^c;  oats,  per  peck,  25c;  span  of  horses 
to  hay  over  night,  37i^c;  good  brandy,  rum,  gin, 
and  wiue,  12140;  poor  ditto  and  whiskey,  614c; 
jier  nieal  for  stage  passengers,  50c.  The  polls  of 
the  August  election  were  apparently  taken  to 
Galena,  as  required  by  law,  and  bill  for  stage 
fare  was  allowed  each  way,  $9.00  and  exi)enses 
and  time,  making  in  all  .$37.25.  The  order  au- 
thorizing the  clerk  to  loan  money  on  the  faith 
of  the  count}-  was  rescinded,  probably  because  he 
could  not  find  anyone  ready  to  make  the  loan, 
money  being  scarce.  Among  the  charges  of  the 
court  are  for  a  bunch  of  quills.  37ijC.  At  this 
term,  the  court  commissioners  entered  into  a  con- 
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■tract  with  John  K.  Towner  to  do  repairs  on  the 
Belvidere  bridge,  including  planking  and  railings 
on  each  side,  for  $100.00.  Tavern  permits  were 
issued  to  John  K.  To^-ner  in  Belvidere,  Z.  C. 
Sawtell  in  Ohio  precinct,  Cj-rus  Avery  in  Deer- 
field  precinct,  and  Alexander  Neely  in  Belvidere. 
S.  P.  Hyde  was  allowed  $8.00  for  a  town  plat. 

At  the  December  term,  18.38,  the  commission- 
ers discovered  that  Mr.  Whitney's  office  was 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  of 
holding  court  and  they  declared  the  office  vacant. 
Apparently,  Mr.  Whitney  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting  when  this  was  done,  but  his  deputy, 
Joseph  Briggs,  was,  and  proceeded  to  protest 
very  vigorously.  After  declaring  Mr.  Whitney's 
office  vacated,  the  commissioners  proceeded  to 
elect  James  Loop  to  fill  the  place.  Mr.  Loop  was 
a  relative  of  one  of  the  commissioners  and  they 
probably  thought  a  little  politics  would  liven 
things  up.  Jlr.  Briggs,  thereupon,  according  to 
the  record,  did  "contemptuously"  take  from  the 
table  the  record  and  refused  to  deliver  it  to  Mr. 
Loop,  together  with  the  other  papers  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Briggs  evidently  proceeded  to  take 
the  book  off  with  him  and  vented  his  wrath  by 
writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  order  creating  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  the  following:  "The  clerk 
believing  the  above  not  true,  and  if  true  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  removal  of  the  clerk,  demands  an 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  Boone  County." 
When  the  commissioners  secured  the  book  back 
this  part  was  ordered  stricken  out,  as  made  with- 
out authority,  and  it  is  striclien  out  in  the  little 
booli  now  before  the  writer,  with  bold  strokes  of 
the  pen,  a  mute  witness  of  a  small  squabble 
which  doubtless  seemed  quite  serious  then,  but 
is  only  amusing  now.  The  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  find  Mr.  Briggs  guilty  of  flagrant  con- 
tempt of  the  court  and  that  he  pay  a  fine  of 
$25.00.  A  warrant  and  replevin  writ  were  given 
to  Mr.  Doty,  the  sheriff.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr. 
Loop,  according  to  the  entry  made,  was  keeping 
the  minutes  on  loose  papers.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  sheriff  turned  over  to  the  commissioners 
a  large  number  of  books,  documents,  and  notes 


belonging  to  the  c-ount.v,  which  he  had  secured  by 
the  replevin  writ.  The  following  day,  Mr.  Briggs' 
temper  having  apparently  subsided,  Mr.  Doty 
appeared  before  the  court  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Briggs  confessed  that  he  was  too  hasty  in  his 
action.  The  fine  he  was  to  pay  was  cut  in  half 
and  paid,  and  the  incident  was  closed. 

March  5,  1839,  on  the  petition  of  a  number  of 
inhabitants,  the  name  of  Lambertsburg  precinct 
was  changed  to  Beaver  precinct,  and  the  place  of 
election  to  Robert  Hurd's.  March  6,  1839,  Simon 
P.  Doty  was  allowed  DOc  per  day  for  room  rent 
for  holding  commissioners''  court  from  the  organ- 
ization thereof  to  the  end  of  December,  1838.  23 
days.  This  would  indicate  that  the  county  com- 
missioners' court  sessions  were  all  held  in  Doty's 
Tavern.  March  7,  1839.  Hiram  Waterman  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  build  the  court  house, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be  30  feet  wide, 
40  feet  long.  Posts  2.5  feet  long,  with  entry  for 
stairs  on  each  side  of  front  door.  Hall  5  feet 
wide  through  lower  story  with  back  door  and 
two  rooms  on  either  side  of  said  hall.  Uiiper 
room  to  be  arched  overhead  for  a  court  room. 

March  term,  1839.  Ordered  that  should  a  cir- 
cuit court  be  appointed  in  this  county  the  clerk 
of  this  court  is  authorized  to  procure  some  con- 
venient room  for  holding  same. 

April  term,  1839.  The  jail  was  built  by  Simon 
P.  Doty  under  a  contract  of  June  5,  1838.  and 
was  accepted  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the 
sheriff,  H.  C.  Walker.  The  sheriff  was  au- 
thorized to  procure  a  set  of  shackles  for  hands 
and  feet,  and  a  ring,  bolt  and  chain. 

June  term,  1839.  Met  at  John  K.  Towner's 
house.  Township  43-4  was  constituted  as  Ohio 
precinct,  and  the  house  of  Z.  C.  Sawtell  desig- 
nated for  holding  elections ;  Township  45-3,  Cal- 
edonia precinct  and  the  house  of  David  Drake 
designated  for  holding  elections.  The  name  of 
the  precinct  was  then  spelled  "Caladonia."  Abra- 
ham Drake,  Michael  Taplin,  and  Allen  Carpenter 
were  appointed  judges.  Jacob  Fisk  was  allowed 
$1.00  for  fixing  the  "meeting  bouse"  for  holding 
courts.     The  contract  for  building  the  Belvidere 
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Bridge  was  let  ti>  J.  Q.  A.  UoUiiis,  August  ", 
1839.  for  !t!S4.50. 

September  term.  ls:;'.i.  .Tnnics  L.  Loop  was  au- 
thorized to  liorrow  iiiouoy  not  to  exceed  .$200.00 
to  pa.v  lor  tile  (luarter-seitiou  liouglit  b.v  the 
count.v  and  he  was  also  autliorized  to  go  to 
Galena  and  mal^e  the  neeessar.v  entry  and  at- 
tend to  the  papers.  The  state  road  from  Crystal- 
ville,  in  JIcHenry  Countj-,  to  Mineral  Point,  Wis- 
consin, of  which  a  portion  is  in  this  county,  was 
located  under  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  July, 
IS.".!  I. 

William  I'..  Page  made  a  contract  for  the  brick 
for  the  court  house  at  -$4.00  per  tliousand.  Jlr. 
Page  made  the  brick  for  the  court  house  on  Dr. 
Stone's  farm.  By  collecting  all  they  could  from 
various  parties.  ;\Ir.  Lon]i  nian.-iged  to  get  the 
.$229.00  necessarj-  to  pay  tli<'  land  otfice  expenses. 
Of  this,  .$ir,.5.00  was  borrowed  from  Alexander 
Neely. 

December  2.  1.S3!).  an  election  was  held  at 
which  Benjamin  F.  Lawrence  was  elected  sheriff 
and  Staunton  H.  Loing,  .justice  of  the  peace,  in 
Deerfield  precinct.  Manchester  Township  did  not 
appear  to  have  returned  its  poll  books  in  time  to 
be  counted,  a  week  afterwards.  A  contract  was 
made  with  Pvohert  B.  Ilurd  for  fiu-nishing  all 
materials,  except  the  lirick,  ,and  for  laying  the 
walls  of  the  new  court  house.  Simon  P.  Dot}- 
was  authorized  to  keep  a  ferrj'  across  the  Kish- 
waukee  at  Belvidere.  He  was  to  give  free  pas- 
sage to  all  residents  and  their  teams  and  be  paid 
$50.00  per  year.  The  ferry  rates  for  non-resi- 
dents of  the  county  were  as  follows :  For  each 
vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses  or  oxen,  25 
cents ;  vehicle  with  one  horse.  18%  cents ;  man 
on  horseback,  12%  cents ;  person  on  foot,  GVi 
cents;  cattle,  per  head,  3  cents;  and  hogs  and 
sheep.  1  cent.  This  was  when  the  bridge  had 
been   carried   away   by   freshets. 

"June  term,  1S40.  Township  43-.'>  was  formed 
Into  a  precinct  called  Fairfield.  The  school  house 
was  designated  as  the  election  plac-e.  Daniel 
Bliss,  James  Shinn,  and  -Vbel  K.  Bkwd  were  ap- 
pointed judges. 


Itosiel  D.  Campbell  w.as  apiHiiuted  commis- 
sioner to  take  census  for  1S40.  The  county  con- 
tracted with  John  Bruce  for  stone  for  the  foun- 
dation for  the  court  house.  The  jail  in  Belvidere 
standing  upon  the  grounds  selected  for  the  court 
house,  it  was  ordered  that  the  jail  be  removed 
to  another  site. 

August  o.  1840,  Albert  Stone  was  elected  sher- 
iff and  Edward  Hawley.  coroner. 

September  term,  1840.  F.  W.  Crosliy  making 
pre])aration  to  build  a  dam  across  the  Kishwau- 
kee.  John  K.  Towner  was  appointed  to  suiierin- 
tend  the  building  of  the  court  house.  At  the 
November  election.  1840,  the  presidential  electors, 
headed  by  Adam  W.  Snyder  of  St.  Clair  County, 
received  lo  votes  in  Beaver  iirecinct,  14  in  Deer- 
tield.  2.'1  in  Caledonia,  123  in  Belvidere,  13  in 
Man(■ll<■^ter.  and  34  in  Ohio.  The  ticket  on  which 
.Vbrahani  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  electors,  re- 
ceived 30  in  Beaver.  28  in  Deerfield,  15  in  Cale- 
donia. 110  in  Belvidere.  15  in  Manchester,  and 
l(j  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Linc-oln's  ticket  was  defeated  by 
two  votes  in  the  c-ountj-.  De<?ember.  1840.  F.  W. 
Crosby  was  allowed  to  build  a  dam,  evidently 
about  where  the  present  dam  is,  and  the  record 
states  that  it  was  to  be  on  or  near  the  "site  occu- 
pied by  the  present  dam  of  Belvidere  Mill."  For 
the  new  court  house  contracts  were  made  for 
lumber  with  P.  B.  Crosby,  and  for  carpenter 
work  with  James  Johnson.  In  March.  1841,  a 
road  was  located,  which  commenced  at  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Belvidere  Township  and  ran  diag- 
onally across  what  is  now  Jefferson  Conger's 
farm  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  36, 
striking  the  state  road  somewhere  up  near  Bal- 
liets'  comer.  This  road,  as  located,  does  not  ex- 
ist at  present.  The  state  road  north  of  Belvidere 
was  re-located  between  the  line  of  county  prop- 
ertj-  and  Spring  Brook,  in  April.  1841,  by  S.  P. 
Doty  and  David  Caswell.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  bend,  which  is  now  about  opposite  General 
Fuller's  house,  appears  to  have  been  several 
blocks  further  south.  The  bridge  over  Sjjring 
Brook  was  just  a  little  west  of  the  center  of  Sec- 
tion 22,  near  the  present  Tobyne  farm.    What  is 
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known  as  the  middle  Caledonia  road,  now  run- 
ning past  the  Scott  and  Greenlee  farms,  was 
located  by  Elias  Congdon  and  W.  S.  Stewart, 
September,  1841,  and  was  on  or  near  the  line  of 
an  old  Indian  trail. 

In  the  back  of  the  county  commissioners'  rec- 
ord, appears  a  list  of  eertifieates  for  wolf  scalps 
given  out  by  Deputy  Clerk  Saston.  which  con- 
tains the  following  : 

November,  1840. 

John  Lawrence,  1  wolf. 

Bradford  Cunningham,  5  wolves. 

Heaton,  2  wolves. 

Milo  Smith,  1  wolf. 

Covey,  1  wolf. 
%,  5  wolves. 

In  1841,  January,  Cyrus  H.  Avery,  8  prairie 
wolves.  During  the  remainder  of  that  year  cer- 
tificates were  also  issued  to  N.  K.  Avery,  0.  H. 
Payne,  Chas.  Johnson,  S.  E.  Ames,  G.  T.  Sasson, 
Alfred  Strong,  Chas.  S.  Whitman;  also  to  John 
Barrett  for  17  w-olves.  The  bounty  was  $1.00 
per  wolf. 

CorxTY  AND  Township  Names. 
Boone  County  was  named  after  Daniel  Boone. 
a  noted  pioneer  of  Kentucky  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois. He  was  a  contemporary  with  George  Rog- 
ers Clark,  Simon  Kenton,  and  the  fearless  back- 
woodsmen of  the  early  days.  Belvidere  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  named  by  Ebenezer  Peck 
from  a  town  in  Canada  from  which  he  came.  Mr. 
Peck  had  considerable  financial  interest  here, 
but  resided  in  Chicago.  Another  account  says 
that  Belvidere  was  named  by  Simon  P.  Doty,  who 
claimed  that  he  received  the  suggestion  from 
Mark  Beaubien,  an  early  French  settler  of  Chi- 
cago, on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  Belvidere 
near  Weimar,  in  Germany.  The  word  means 
"beautiful  to  see."  The  derivation  of  the  word 
"Kishwaukee"  has  been  explained  in  several 
different  ways.  The  first  is  that  it  means  "Place 
of  the  Sycamores."  Another  has  it  as  meaning 
"Free  from  Storms."  and  still  another  makes  it 
mean  "Arrow  Water"  or  "Rushing  Water."     The 


name  is  undoubtedly  Indian,  but  just  what  it 
means  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  determine 
from  any  Indian  vocabulary  he  has  been  privi- 
leged to  consult. 

Bonus  Township  was  formerly  called  Deerfield 
precinct,  probably  on  account  of  some  place  in 
the  east  from  which  one  or  more  prominent  early 
settlers  came.  The  present  name  is  the  Latin 
word  for  "good."  Spring  was  formerly  called 
Ohio  Grove  on  account  of  the  Shattucks  and 
other  prominent  early  settlers,  who  came  from 
that  state.  Flora  was  possibly  so  named  from 
the  number  of  flowers  that  dotted  its  prairies. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  noticeable  things 
to  the  early  settlers  in  this  region  was  the  num- 
ber of  wild  flowers,  and  they  spoke  of  them  very 
often  in  the  letters  and  journals  written  at  that 
time.  Boone  Township  was  formerly  included 
in  Beaver  Precinct,  which  was  doubtless  named 
from  that  industrious  animal.  Le  Roy  was  first 
called  Lambertson  Precinct  from  the  early  set- 
tlers. One  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
when  it  received  the  name  it  now  bears  could 
not  recollect  the  cause  for  so  calling  it,  except 
that  everyone  present  was  trjing  to  have  it 
named  after  his  town  in  the  east  and  this  name 
finally  prevailed. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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The  majority  of  the  early  settlers  of  Boone 
Countj-  came  from  New  York  State,  or  at  least 
many  more  came  from  that  state  than  from  any 
other  one  location.  The  New  Yorker  of  that 
time  was  a  sort  of  westernized  New  Euglander. 
Their  ancestors  in  the  very  early  days  of  the 
history  of  the  couutiy  had  emigrated,  usuali> 
from  England,  and  had  located  themselves  upon 
the  rocky  hills  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  or 
New  Hampshire,  the  rugged  coast  of  Maine  or 
among  the  valleys  of  Connecticut.  By  the  time 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  been  fought  and  the 
colonies  had  gained  their  freedom  from  the 
mother  country,  the  rising  generation  found  the 
old  farm  homes  too  crowded,  and  the  fields  too 
stony  to  raise  good  crops  of  grain,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  they  have  never  been  excelled  in 
raising  first  class  men  and  women.  Therefore, 
shortly  after  the  Kevolution,  the  New  England- 
ers  pushed  westward,  into  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Mohawk,  the  Hudson,  the  Genesee,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  sturdy  Dutch  settlers  whom  they 
found  already  there,  they  made  the  great  state 
of  New  York.  In  the  meantime  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  had  filled  up  with 
settlers  of  equal  ability  and  energy,  and  by  1836 
the  same  crowding  and  longing  for  a  chance  to 
expand  was  manifested  among  the  settlers  in 
these  states  as  had  been  the  case  a  few  genera- 
tions before  in  the  places  from  whence  they 
came.  It  is  to  the  younger  generation  of  these 
states,  together  with  some  directly  from  New 
England,  that  Boone  County  looked  for  its  first 
settlers.  Most  of  them  came  by  the  way  of  Chi- 
cago and  many  of  them  had  no  definite  location 
in  mind,  except  that  they  expected  to  settle  in 
Northern  Illinois.  At  that  time  Chicago  was  a 
very  uninviting  place  and  many  of  those  who 
expected  to  stay  there  pushed  on  westward.  After 
the  very  first  settlers,  many  of  those  who  came 
were  relatives  or  friends  of  those  who  were  al- 
ready here.  Often  a  man  would  come  and  locate 
and  then  go  back  after  his  family  in  the  east. 
There  are  not  many  soutlu'rn  families  in  Boone 
County.    Among  them  have  been   Stephen  llurl- 


but,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Boone  County  citi- 
zens, who  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  and  Jo- 
seph Goodrich,  who  while  not  originally  Southern, 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  South.  One 
of  the  most  prosperous  parts  of  the  county  is 
that  known  as  the  "Scotch  Settlement.'  which 
takes  in  a  lai-ge  part  of  the  township  of  Cale- 
donia and  extends  westward  into  Winnebago 
County.  The  Scotch  settled  in  that  region  in  the 
first  twenty  years  or  so  of  the  countj-'s  history. 
Among  the  early  settlers  were  the  Greenlees, 
who  came  in  1830.  Some  of  the  other  prominent 
Scotch  families  are  those  of  Ralston,  McEachran, 
McNair,  Armour,  Reid,  and  Kelley.  The  Scotch 
Settlement  is  noted  for  the  neat  appearance  of 
its  farms  and  farm  buildings  and  general  air  of 
prosperity.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
particularly  Manchester,  Boone  and  LeRoy,  are 
a  large  number  of  Norwegian  settlers,  most  of 
whom  have  been  very  successful  and  own  large, 
well  stocked  farms.  Among  the  prominent  Nor- 
wegian families  are  those  of  Duxsted,  Tillerson 
and  Seaver.  In  Spring  Township,  particularly, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  are  a  num- 
ber of  Englishmen.  Among  the  families  which 
came  from  England  at  an  early  date,  in  Spring, 
were  the  Blaehfords.  the  Curtises,  and  the  Smith- 
sous.  At  a  little  later  date  came  the  Davises,  .John 
Rogers,  Joseph  Hoover,  the  Landers,  William 
King,  George  Peters,  and  Robert  Witfin.  In 
Boone  Township,  and  particularly  in  Caprou,  are 
a  number  of  citizens  of  Canadian  descent,  in- 
cluding the  Cornells  and  the  Julys,  who  came  in 
the  '40s.  Some  of  the  prominent  people  in  Bel- 
videre  also  came  from  Canada.  In  the  later  years, 
we  have  a  considerable  number  from  Ireland, 
most  of  whom  have  settled  in  Belvidere  or  on 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  An  Irishman 
alw.iys  possesses  great  executive  ability  and  a 
number  of  important  positions  have  been  held 
by  those  of  that  descent. 

The  history  of  Boone  County,  so  far  as  any 
permanent  white  settlement  is  concenied,  begins 
In  lS3,"i.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  been 
interested    in   the  history   of   tlie  state  that   the 
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first  settlements  were  made  in  the  southern  part, 
such  as  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  other  places 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  and  at  Albion,  Shaw- 
neetown,  and  other  settlements  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  state,  along  the  Ohio  and  Wa- 
bash Rivers.  In  1S35  Chicago  was  but  a  small 
town.  Galena,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  and  some  of  the  settlements  in  that  vicinitj- 
had  been  started,  but  all  the  region  of  Northern 
Illinois  between  these  places  was  practically 
uninhabited  by  white  men,  and  consisted  of  beau- 
tiful prairie  covered  with  long  grass,  interspersed 
with  groves  of  trees  and  inhabited  only  by  nu- 
merous wild  game  and  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Indians.  The  land  had  not  yet  been  surveyed 
Into  townships  and  was  not  open  to  government 
entries,  as  the  Indian  title  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
tinguished. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  cer- 
tainty the  names  of  the  very  first  settlers.  In 
the  earlier  county  history,  we  are  informed  that 
the  first  settler  was  Livingston  Hobbins.  who 
came  from  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  We 
have  been  able,  through  one  of  his  nephews,  to 
find  out  more  concerning  him.  He  received  his 
first  name  from  Dr.  Livingston,  the  celebrated 
African  explorer,  who  was  his  mother's  brother. 
He  and  a  partner  took  up  a  claim  north  of  the 
river,  probably  somewhere  near  the  present  ojiera 
house,  and  stayed  there  for  some  time.  Becoming 
lonely  from  their  position,  with  no  one  but  In- 
dians as  neighbors,  the  partner  decided  to  return 
to  Chicago  and  did  so.  Mr.  Robbins  stood  the  in- 
creased loneliness  for  a  short  time  and  then  re- 
turned to  Chicago  himself.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  day  or  two,  he  ran  across  another  young 
man  whom  he  told  about  their  claim  on  the 
Kishwaukee,  stating  that  if  a  man  could  go  there 
and  stick  to  it,  the  place  was  sure  to  become  a 
desirable  location.  So  the  two  finally  agreed  to 
return  to  the  claim  and  after  they  had  been  there 
a  short  time,  back  came  the  first  partner.  When 
the  three  had  lived  together  for  some  time  a  little 
friction  arose  as  to  who  should  include  a  certain 
piece  of  timber  in  his  claim,  and  the  first  partner 
and  the  new  comer  took  sides  against  Robbins. 


About  this  time  John  K.  Towner  and  others  came 
in  and  bought  all  three  out.  Jlr.  Robbins  took 
up  a  claim  north  of  Newburgh  in  Section  19, ' 
which  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  Tobynes,  and 
Livingston  Robbins  and  his  brother  Oliver,  who 
had  come  from  the  east  by  that  time,  moved 
over  into  Winnebago  County,  where  their  de- 
scendants still  live.  Livingston  Robbins  went  to 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  where  he  died  about 
1880,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  a  large  man, 
very  straight  in  stature,  with  black  hair  and 
beard.  Our  informant  could  not  recall  the  name 
of  either  of  Robbins's  partners,  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  Archibald  Metcalf  and  David  Dun- 
ham, who  are  mentioned  in  the  former  history 
of  Boone  County  as  occupying  the  claim  when 
Mr  Towner  and  others  came  to  BelviJere.  As 
this  was  before  the  written  records,  our  ac- 
counts of  the  first  few  settlers  must  rest  uiwn 
tradition. 

In  June,  1835,  John  K.  Towner,  Cornelius 
Cllne,  and  Erastus  A.  Nixon  arrived  at  the  loca- 
tion which  is  now  Belvidere.  Mr.  Towner,  with 
his  wife  and  eight  children,  had  started  in  the 
early  part  of  June  from  Steuben  County,  New 
York,  to  locate  in  Michigan,  but  not  finding  a  lo- 
cation which  suited  them,  Mr.  Towner  left  his 
wife  and  children  with  relatives  near  Detroit 
and  came  by  boat  to  Chicago.  At  the  Tremont 
House,  where  he  stopped,  he  met  Cline  and 
Nixon.  At  that  time,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  read  Chicago  history,  that  city  was 
very  uninviting,  many  of  the  business  and  resi- 
dence sections  of  the  city  at  the  present  time 
being  then  a  sea  of  mud.  So  the  three  deter- 
mined to  push  on  to  Rockford,  where  Daniel  S. 
Haight  and  Germanicus  Kent  had  a  small  settle- 
ment. They  traveled  on  foot  and  are  said  to 
have  followed  General  Scott's  army  trail,  but 
upon  reaching  the  Kishwaukee  they  decided  to 
settle  there.  Mr.  Towner  purchased  part  of  the 
Metcalf  &  Dunham  claim  and  took  up  some  more 
land  near  the  river.  He  arranged  with  Mr.  Ciine 
for  the  erection  of  a  log  house  and  returned  on 
foot   and   by  the  lake  to  Detroit.    He  bought  sev- 
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eral  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  (irairii'  schooner  at  Chi- 
cago, and  with  these  and  a  wagon  that  he  liad 
brought  from  Xew  York,  Mr.  Towner  and  family 
pushed  on  to  the  Kishwaukee.  AiTiving  about 
midnight,  the  last  of  July,  1S35,  they  camped  that 
night  alwut  opiwsite  the  present  Baltic  Mills, 
and  next  morning  moved  into  ttie  Metcalf  and 
Dunham  cabin.  Their  own  house  was  not  com- 
pleted, but  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Cline  had  built 
bis  cabin,  which  was  probably  located  somewhere 
out  near  the  Bennett  Creamery  Comer  and  the 
O.  J.  Lincoln  farni.  Then  Towner  moved  into 
this  cabin  while  Mr.  Cline  went  east  for  his  own 
family,  and  the  Towners  soon  afterwards  moved 
into  their  own  house,  which  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  D.  Derthick  residence. 

Practically  all  the  early  settlers  of  Boone 
County  caiiK'  by  the  way  of  Chicago  or  from  an 
easterly  din-.-tion.  A  description  of  the  many 
ways  in  wbic-li  tlicy  traveled.,  and  the  route  over 
which  they  came  will  be  in  order.  While  some 
of  the  young  men  without  families  or  household 
goods,  were  able  to  w^alk,  those  who  brought 
their  possessions  with  them  found  it  necessary  to 
come  either  by  ox  teams  or  with  horses.  The 
first  few  miles  west  of  Chicago  was  low  and 
swampy  and  made  very  hard  pulling,  so  that 
sometimes  six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen  were  re- 
quired to  pull  the  wagons  through.  When  this 
was  done  the  different  travelers  would  unite  and. 
by  hitching  their  teams  together,  would  pull  the 
wagons  through,  one  by  one.  Lorenzo  McDougal, 
who  came  in  183G,  used  to  describe  this  very  in- 
terestingly. The  wagons  were  many  of  them  the 
old  fashioned  "prairie  schooner."  but  some  of 
them  were  of  the  ordinaiy  form  of  eastern  wag- 
ons. There  were  very  few  houses.  John  H. 
Thurston,  in  his  reminiscences  of  Rockford, 
states  that  from  Chicago  to  the  Fox  River  the 
cabins  were  alwut  six  miles  apart,  and  that  there 
was  but  one  inhabited  bouse  between  Elgin  and 
Mr.  Smith's  cabin  in  Pleasant  Grove,  (near  Ma- 
rengo). When  Mr.  Thurston  came  in  1S37,  he 
states  they  stopped  the  first  night  at  the  Buck- 


bom  Tavern  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Chi- 
cago. The  second  night  they  stopped  at  Mr. 
Smith's  Tavern,  and  after  striking  Garden 
Prairie  they  found  a  trail  blazed  through  the 
timber  to  the  ford  of  the  Kishwaukee  River  near 
the  present  Big  Thunder  Mill,  where  the  Potta- 
watomie trail  from  Chicago  to  Galena  crossed. 
E.  C.  I>awrence,  who  arrived  in  1837,  states  that 
there  were  sixteen  bouses  between  Chicago  and 
Belvidere,  including  Belvidere.  It  took  the  Law- 
rences five  days  to  come  from  Chicago.  They 
found  a  bridge  over  the  Desplaines  River  and 
another  at  Salt  Creek,  in  the  northeasterly  part 
of  Du  Page  County.  They  found  a  house  in 
Coral,  which  is  a  little  south  of  Union.  At  Ma- 
rengo was  Spencer's  Tavern,  and  there  was  no 
house  between  Marengo  and  Garden  Prairie. 

In  the  early  pan  of  August,  1835,  Simon  P. 
Doty  and  Dr.  Daniel  Hilton  Whitney  arrived  in 
Belvidere.  They  stopped  for  a  short  time  with  the 
Towners  and  both  became  verj'  useful  and  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  community,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  many  times  in  this  historj-.  Simon  P. 
Doty  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  T.,  May 
It,  ITltT.  Before  coming  to  Belvidere,  he  had  been 
a  sailor.  Mr.  Doty  became  proprietor  of  a  tav- 
ern known  as  the  Belvidere  House,  which  stood 
with  the  other  buildings  belonging  to  it,  on  the 
block  now  occupied  by  the  opera  house,  Bowley's, 
Longcor's  drug  store,  and  other  stores.  This  was 
a  verj-  imiwrtant  building  in  the  history  of  the 
little  community.  According  to  Mr.  Jenner,  it 
c-onsisted  of  a  one-story  kitchen,  then  a  larger 
portion  containing  a  dining-room  and  sleeping 
apartments  upstairs,  then  a  one-story  bar-room, 
then  a  store  room  which  came  on  the  corner 
where  Mr.  Bowley's  store  is.  This  building  was 
painted.  It  was  not  a  log  cabin,  being  one  of, 
if  not  the.  first  frame  buildings  made  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Doty  was  a  prominent  Whig  and 
held  several  offlees,  as  will  appear  elsewhere  in 
our  narrative.  JIany  of  the  public  meetings  were 
held  in  this  bntol.  Dr.  Whitney  states  in  one  of  his 
articles  that   he  liougbt  some  logs  from   Messrs. 
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Payne  and  Wheeler,  wlio  resided  on  the  Fox 
River,  had  them  hauled  to  the  place  intended 
for  the  town  plot  and  had  them  made  into  a 
double  house  and  Mr.  Doty  was  made  landlord. 
The  previous  history  of  the  county  states  that 
Mr.  Doty  continued  to  manage  this  hotel  until 
the  fall  of  1836,  when  he  moved  into  his  own 
Tavern.  As  Mr.  Jenner  came  in  1837,  the  Doty 
House  that  he  describes  must  have  been  the 
second  one  that  Mr.  Doty  kept. 

Dr.  Daniel  Hilton  Whitney  was  one  of  the 
most  able  citizens  of  the  early  days  in  Belvidere, 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  shaping  the  his- 
tory of  the  county.  lie  was  born  in  1S07  and 
died  February  17,  ISCA.  aged  fifty -seven.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  energy,  a  ready  talker,  an 
able,  although  somewhat  flowery,  wi-iter,  and  a 
very  enthusiastic  Whig  in  politics.  His  stature 
was  tall,  his  complexion  dark,  and  his  hair  coal 
black.  He  married  Sarah  Caswell,  December 
10,  1836,  this  being  the  first  marriage  solem- 
nized in  what  is  now  Boone  County.  His  firs- 
wife,  Elizabeth  Hazzard,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried in  New  York,  July  5,  ]82S,  died  Sept.  7, 
1835.  Mrs:  W.  S.  Jones  of  Belvidere  is  Dr 
Whitney's  daughter.  Dr.  Whitney  will  be  men- 
tioned so  often  as  we  progress  that  further  no 
tice  here  is  unnecessary. 

The  Belvidere  Company. 
In  all  the  communities  which  were  springing 
up  in  Northern  Illinois,  land  claims  were  the 
great  article  of  commerce.  According  to  the 
tales  of  the  early  travelers,  whenever  one  stop- 
ped he  was  at  once  besieged  by  an  eager  crowd 
willing  to  sell  claims.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  large  number  claimed  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  were  entitled  to.  Usually  when  a 
man  had  decided  upon  a  promising  piece  of  land 
and  commenced  to  locate  there,  he  was  visited  by 
some  one  very  soon,  who  stated  that  the  tract  was 
already  claimed.  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us  of  a 
relative  of  his  who  thought,  after  many  trials  of 
this  kind,  he  would  get  into  a  part  where  no  one 


had  been,  and  struck  up  along  the  Indian  trail 
near  the  Piseasaw.  On  the  way  he  came  across  a 
bee-tree,  and  cut  off  the  hollow  portion  filled 
with  honey  and  took  it  with  him.  He  found  a 
suitable  location  and  was  preparing  to  make  his 
claim,  when  he  was  visited  by  a  Belvidere  resi- 
dent and  informed  that  the  claim  was  already 
taken.  This  was  too  much  and  he  informed  his 
visitor  that,  unless  he  left  immediately,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bee-tree  and  its  contents  would  be 
gently  deposited,  upside  down,  over  his  head. 
The  gentleman  left  without  much  further  argu- 
ment. 

There  had  been  no  government  survey  made 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  tell,  with  any  accu- 
racy, where  the  lines  would  run  or  what  would 
constitute  a  quarter  section.  The  claims,  or  at 
least  the  more  substantial  ones,  were  made  by 
plowing  a  furrow  around  the  land  desired  to  be 
included.  While  there  are  no  definite  stories  in 
this  county,  as  in  some  surrounding  counties,  of 
serious  fights  over  claims,  claim  jumping  and  the 
like,  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  more  or  less 
friction  of  this  sort  did  take  place  here  also. 

In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  outsiders 
the  settled  citizens  of  the  various  communities 
usually  formed  what  was  kno^mi  as  a  "company," 
an  association  to  divide  up  certain  land  among 
themselves  by  agreement  and  stand  by  each  other 
in  holding  it.  Such  a  company  was  formed  here 
and  called  the  "Belvidere  Company."  From  an 
affidavit  by  Daniel  H.  Whitney  in  a  law-suit  con- 
cerning the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  26,  we 
are  able  to  judge  quite  accurately  as  to  who 
constituted  this  company  and  the  time  the  differ- 
ent members  entered  it.  Mr.  Whitney  states  that 
he  held  the  claim  in  1835  in  common  with  J.  C. 
Goodhugh  and  E.  Peck.  About  1836  he  sold  his 
claim  as  to  said  quarter  section  to  Goodhugh, 
Peck,  and  Nathan  Crosby.  He  understood  that 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  they  sold  an 
interest  to  John  S.  King,  Jacob  Whitman.  Pear- 
son B.  Crosby,  and  others :  that  said  claimant, 
were  generally  known   as  the    "Belvidere   Com- 
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pany"  and  in  1S3G  they  built  on  said  quarter- 
section  a  saw  mill  and  did  some  cultivation,  and 
in  the  next  season  J.  S.  King  built  a  grist  mill, 
and  that  in  the  latter  pa.-t  of  1S3T.  Daniel  Shel- 
don leased  the  mill.  These  were  near  the  present 
Baltic  Mills. 

It  was  impossible  to  j-'ivi-  with  any  degree  of 
clearness  the  location  of  the  various  claims  prior 
to  the  government  entries.  The  Belvidere  Com- 
pany claim  evidently  took  in  most  of  the  north 
side  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  north 
from  about  where  the  Presbyterian  Church  now 
stands.  Seth  S.  Whitman's  claim  was  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  25,  easterly  of  the 
Belvidere  Company's  claim. 

Early  Days  and  Ways. 

The  method  of  making  a  log  cabin  is  described 
by  an  early  Rockford  settler,  Mr.  Thurston,  as 
follows : 

"The  body  of  the  house,  about  eighteen  feet 
square,  was  of  oak  logs  with  the  bark  on,  the 
comers  can-ied  up  by  notch  and  saddle,  the  roof 
of  shakes  rived  out  from  oak  timber.  The  logs 
for  the  gable  ends  were  fastened  together  with 
wooden  pins.  A  pole  was  then  laid  lengthways 
of  the  structure,  two  feet  from  the  eaves,  the 
shakes  laid  in  two  or  more  courses,  and  a  pole 
put  on  top  to  hold  them  down.  This  process  was 
repeated  to  the  ridge  pole.  Short  sticks  were 
placed  between  the  poles  to  keep  them  from  slid- 
ing down.  The  cabin  had  a  puncheon  floor,  two 
■windows,  one  door  of  puncheon  stuff.  Most  of 
them  had  a  fireplace  at  one  end  built  of  wood, 
and  outside ;  the  fireplace  of  puncheons  lined  on 
the  inside  with  clay,  and  the  chimney  of  split 
sticks  laid  up  with  mud.  Such  a  house  may  be 
built  with  an  axe  and  an  auger,  and  is  a  warm 
and  comfortable  dwelling." 

From  Mr.  Thurston's  recollections  we  also 
gather  the  following  as  to  Boone  County. 

The  summer  of  1837  was  very  wet  and  the 
crops  were  good. 

In  January,   1838,   there  was  a  vacant  cabin 


about  two  miles  west  of  Belvidere,  near  the  river. 
The  Newburgh  flats  were  under  water  and  could 
not  be  crossed  by  teams  for  several  weeks.  The 
water  in  1S44  was  very  high  all  over  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign in  ISIO  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  gave 
public  balls  at  Rockford.  The  Harrison  Ball  was 
held  February,  1841,  at  the  Washington  House. 
The  representatives  of  Boone  Count>'  on  the  Board 
of  Managers  were  D.  JI.  Bristol  of  Belvidere 
•and  J.  C.  Waterman  of  Xewburgh.  The  Van- 
Buren  Ball  was  held  at  the  Rockford  House, 
March  3,  1841.  The  representatives  of  Boone 
County  were  R.  S.  JIalony,  L.  A.  Doolittle,  H. 
Waterman,  and  B.  I"'.  Lawrence  of  Belvidere; 
George  F.  Ames  and  S.  P.  Hyde  of  Amesville 
(now  Garden  Prairie),  Orris  Crosby  and  H. 
Shattuek  of  Ohio  Gro^e  (now  the  township  of 
Spring),  and  B.  F.  Hoyt  and  John  Steel  of  Xew- 
burgh. Dr.  OiTis  Crosby,  the  oldest  Democrat 
present,  with  a  handsome  young  partner,  opened 
the  Democratic  Ball  with  the  Virginia  Reel.  Mr. 
Thurston  describes  him  .is  being  spare  in  build, 
six  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  clad  in  a  blue 
broadcloth,  swallow  tail  coat,  with  brass  buttons 
in  the  style  of  the  '20s,  an  immense  rolling 
collar,  trousers  four  inches  shorter  than  now 
worn,  red  stockings  and  calfskin  pumps.  Mr. 
Thurston  states  that  General  Scott's  Army  Trail 
passed  through  the  first  ward  of  Rockford.  Ste- 
phen Mack,  an  Indian  trader,  was  the  guide. 
This  trail  met  the  river  bank  above  the  town  at 
the  dry  run  now  in  Xorth  Second  Street,  fol- 
lowed the  east  bank  of  the  river  to  the  first  creek 
above  the  town,  across  the  bluff  and  met  the  In- 
dian Trail  near  the  railroad  track  at  the  foot 
of  the  Big  Bottom. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  what  constituted 
the  household  goods  in  the  early  days,  we  give 
the  appraisement  in  the  estate  of  a  lady  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  prominent  families,  and  who 
died  in  1841.  Besides  the  items  mentioned, 
there  was  quite  a  list  of  books. 
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One  stove  and  pipe,  $10.00  ;  1  pair  of  shovel  and 
tongs,  50c;  carpet,  $5.00;  1  arm  chair,  50c;  1 
ketUe,  50c;  2  quilts,  $13.00;  1  feather  bed  and 
bedding,  $15.00;  2  blanliets,  $3.00;  9  sheets, 
$1.50;  1  trundle  bedstead,  $1.50;  1  pitcher  and 
basin,  $1.50;  1  tin  pail,  50e;  1  dipper,  13c;  1 
white  earthern  tub,  $1.50 ;  1  soap  dish,  25c ;  2 
wooden  tubs,  50c;  2  plated  goblets,  $1.00;  1 
plated  sugar  dish,  $1.00;  2  willow  baskets,  75c; 
1  band  box,  2oc ;  1  portfolio,  $1.00 ;  1  pair  brass 
candle  sticks.  50c:  1  pair  of  sntiffers,  13c;  1 
snuffer  tray,  25c;  1  gold  watch,  $25.00;  4  carpet 
bags,  $1.00;  1  cut  glass  bottle,  $1.00;  1  table, 
$1.50;  1  looking  glass,  $1.00. 

The  First  Bbiuges. 

The  first  bridge  across  the  Kishwaukee  at 
State  street  was  built  in  1830.  It  was  formed 
of  stringers  lying  close  to  the  water  and  covered 
with  logs.  In  March,  1840,  this  bridge  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  greatest  freshet  that  ever  came 
down  the  Kishwaukee,  when  the  water  rose  to 
a  point  three  or  four  rods  south  of  the  present 
pumping  station  and  the  bark  on  the  trees  on 
Gooseberry  Island  was  ground  away  by  the  ice 
twentj-  feet  from  their  bases.  Until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  next  bridge,  the  same  year,  Simon  P. 
Doty  ran  a  ferrj'  across  the  open  space.  The 
second  bridge  lasted  until  1845,  when  it.  too. 
was  carried  away  by  a  freshet.  This  was  a  low 
frame  structure,  fastened  by  bents.  The  third 
bridge  was  constructed  in  1845.  It  was  wide 
enough  for  two  roadways  and  was  originally  cov- 
ered over,  but  in  a  few  years  the  cover  was  re- 
moved. This  bridge  was  shorter  and  nearer  the 
water  than  the  present  one  and  reached  by  un- 
covered approaches.  William  H.  Gilman  was 
contractor  for  this  bridge  and  Cornelius  Cline, 
constructor.  Mr.  Cline  died  on  the  lakes  in  the 
first  cholera  epidemic  that  visited  this  region. 
In  1867  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  structure. 
E.  L.  Truesdell  of  Massachusetts,  a  relative  of 
E.  E.  P.  Truesdell,  of  Belvidere,  was  then  con- 
structing bridges  of  latticed  iron  work,  after  a 
plan  known   as  the  Truesdell  patent,   and  the 


contract  was  awarded  to  him.  The  bridge  was 
completed  in  November,  1867,  at  a  cost  of  $15,- 
115.  The  present  State  Street  bridge,  the  fifth, 
was  erected  in  1SS9.  The  contractors  were  the 
Clinton  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  of  Clinton,  Iowa. 
The  contract  provided  that  the  structure  should 
carry  any  load  and  at  any  rate  of  speed  that 
ordinarily  travels  the  streets.  Previous  to  this, 
teams  were  obliged  to  cross  at  a  walk,  and  Mr. 
Jenner  told  of  one  Presbyterian  divine  who  was 
seized  by  minions  of  the  law  and  fined  for  racing 
his  buggy  across  at  full  speed,  in  order  that  a 
guest  might  not  miss  a  train.  The  Main  street 
bridge  was  a  wooden  structure  of  three  spans. 
In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  (1908)  it  had 
become  very  insecure  and  preparations  were  be- 
ing made  to  replace  it,  but  the  water  in  the  river 
rose  veiT  rapidly  and  as  the  ice  went  out  it  car- 
ried the  two  southern  spans  of  the  bridge  with  it. 

The  State  Street  bridge  is  now  being  repaired 
(1008),  and  it  is  thought  it  will  stand  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  come.  It  was  proposed  to  put  in. 
a  new  iron  or  cement  bridge,  but  the  proposition 
was  not  carried  out  on  account  of  the  expense. 
Early  Postoffices. 

The  first  postmaster  was  Prof.  Seth  S.  ^Yhit- 
man,  who  was  one  of  Belvidere's  most  prominent 
early  citizens  and  of  whom  more  will  be  said  in 
other  parts  of  this  history.  Prof.  Whitman  lived 
about  where  W.  S.  Brown  now  lives,  on  East 
Lincoln  Avenue.  The  postoffiee  boxes  were  the 
holes  between  the  rafters  of  his  house,  the  ceil- 
ing not  being  ."^o  high  but  what  it  could  be  easily 
reached.  At  that  time,  the  postage  was  some- 
thing like  25c  for  a  letter  and  Mr.  Jenner  averred 
that  about  the  only  letters  which  were  prepaid 
were  love  letters  and  those  containing  requests 
to  pay  bills.  In  the  very  early  da.vs  each  piece 
of  paper  constituted  a  letter  and  postage  had  to 
be  paid  on  each  piece  at  the  legal  rate.  In  look- 
ing over  the  old  legal  documents,  we  often  find 
that  when  two  or  more  were  prepared  by  out- 
side lawyers  and  sent  here  by  mail,  they  would 
make  them  one  long  sheet  and  then  cut  them 
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apart,  all  but  one  narrow  mari-'in  and  thereby 
the  two  or  three  documents  could  be  mailed  for 
the  price  of  one  letter.  Mr.  Jenner  stated  that 
there  was  considerable  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  small  diamond  sheets  of  paper  called  "wa- 
fers." which  were  then  used  as  part  of  the  seal, 
would  be  an  extra  sheet  of  paper,  so  as  to  re- 
quire extra  postage.  After  a  short  time  the  post- 
office  was  moved  to  Doty's  dining  room  and  the 
letters  were  kept  in  a  cupboard.  Mr.  Whitman 
had  been  postmaster  about  six  years,  when,  on 
account  of  being  a  Whig,  he  was  removed  and 
another  postmaster  was  appointed.  Mr.  Jenner 
came  here  in  18.38  and  about  the  middle  of  that 
year  took  charge  of  the  postoffice.  The  mail 
came  three  times  a  week,  by  the  Frink  &  Walker 
stage  line.  The  stage  arrived  in  Belvidere  at 
night  and  the  mail  came  in  a  big  leather  bag 
that  held  eight  or  ten  bushels. 

Cemeteries. 

In  the  very  early  days  the  inhabitants  buried 
theif  dead  in  the  north  edge  of  the  town.  The 
Belvidere  Cemetery  Association  was  incorporated 
in  18-17,  by  John  K.  Towner,  Asher  E.  Jenner, 
and  William  T.  Burgess  and  secured  that  part 
of  the  original  town  lying  between  Marshall 
Street  on  the  south,  Webster  Street  on  the  west 
and  the  north  line  of  the  town  on  the  north. 
Since  that  time  considerable  land  has  been  se- 
cured from  the  Dunton  estate  and  additions 
made.  The  cemetery  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
fence  and  laid  out  with  roadways  and  walks. 
In  1907,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Pettit,  a  very  tasty  chapel  building  was  erected 
in  the  west  part  of  the  grounds,  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  Dr.  Pettit.  The  two  Foote  obelisks 
of  gray  Barre  granite  are  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  cemetery.  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  other  vcrj-  fine  stones  and 
within  the  bounds  of  this  quiet  spot  have  been 
laid  most  of  Belvidere's  dead. 

The  Saint  James  Catholic  Cemetery  is  on  West 
Lincoln  .\venue,  near  the  Fair  Grounds  and  here. 


under  the  anus  of  a  great  cross,  lie  those  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  who  have  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


EARLY  SURVEYS  AND  LAND  TITLES. 


BOONE    COUNTY     LANDS     IN      1837 EXTBACT     FEOM 

peck's  GAZETTEER  OF  ILLINOIS — GOVERNMENT 
SIRVEYS — SECTION  IG  SET  APART  AS  SCHOOL 
LANDS — SURVEYORS  IN  BOONE  COUNTY GOVERN- 
MENT   SALES    AND      LAND      TITLES SOME    EARLY 

LAND  OWNERS COUNTY  RECORDS  OF  LAND  TITLES 

— EARLY   TRANSFERS. 

The  following  in  reference  to  conditions  in 
Boone  Count}-,  soon  after  the  date  of  first  set- 
tlement, is  taken  from  "Peck's  Gazetteer  of  Illi- 
nois," issued  in  1837: 

"Most  of  the  land  in  this  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties is  as  yet  unsurveyed  and  thus  has  not  been 
offered  for  sale  by  the  general  government.  It 
is.  nctwithstanding.  rapidly  settling  up  with  an 
enterprising  population.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  adapted  to  raising  all  the  different  kinds 
of  agricultural  products  common  to  this  part  of 
the  state.  The  surface  is  mostly  rich,  undulating 
prairie,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber 
scattered  over  the  countrj-,  principally  iu  groves 
and  oak  oi>enings,  of  which  the  chief  of  the 
former  is  Norwegian  Grove. 

"Boone  Couuty  is  for  judicial  purposes  at- 
tached to  Jo  Daviess  County.  Its  county  seat 
is  not  yet  laid  out. 

"The  only  town  iu  the  county  is  Belvidere.  a 
small  settlement  on  the  stage  road  from  Chi- 
cago to  Galena.  It  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
countj-  on  Squaw  Prairie  and  has  a  delightful 
appearance.  Near  the  town  site  is  a  mound  50 
rods  long  and  about  30  rods  wide,  elevated  70 
feet  above  the  Ixittoni  land  of  the  river.  On  the 
top  of  this  mound  is  the  cemetery  of  an  Indian 
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called  Big  Thunder.  He  died  about  tlae  time  of 
the  Sauls  War  in  1831  or  '32  and  was  placed  in 
a  sitting  posture  on  a  flag  mat,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  his  scalping  knife  by  his  side  to  cut  the 
plugs  of  tobacco,  whiskey,  etc. 

"The  citizens  of  this  region  are  about  to  erect 
a  college  edifice  on  this  spot,  in  the  vault  of 
which  the  bones  of  Big  Thunder  will  repose 
unmolested.  A  charter  was  granted  for  the 
purpose  in  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature." 

GOVEBN-MEXT    SURVEYS. 

As  can  be  imagined,  it  was  a  very  difHcult  task 
to  make  the  surveys  in  order  to  divide  off  the 
land  into  sections,  quarter  sections,  and  SO-acre 
tracts.  The  third  principal  meridian  was  first 
run  through  north  and  south,  and  then  the  town- 
ships, six  miles  square,  were  put  in,  being  di- 
vided into  sections  one  mile  square.  These  sec- 
tions were  then  divided  into  quarter  sections  and 
these  quarter  sections  were  divided,  by  running  a 
line  north  and  south,  into  two  80-acre  tracts.  When 
the  land  was  sold  by  the  government,  all  the  farms 
had  their  greatest  length  north  and  south,  but  by 
further  dividing  and  selling,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  now  run  east  and  west,  as  can  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  map.  Some  of  the  sections  on 
the  edge  of  each  township  contain  considerably 
more  or  less  than  G40  acres  and  were  not  divided 
into  quarter  sections,  but  into  "lots."  Section  IG 
of  each  township  was  reserved  by  law  for  the 
school  section  and  sold  by  the  school  commission- 
ers. The  patents  for  the  school  lands  are  from 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  instead  of 
from  the  president.  The  school  sections  were 
surveyed  into  small  "lots,"  sometimes  only  20 
acres,  and  sold  in  that  manner.  The  townships 
in  range  three  in  Boone  County  were  surveyed 
by  Don  Alonzo  Spaulding  of  Rockford  about  1837. 
Le  Roy  was  surveyed  by  T.  Sprigg  in  1839. 


La 


Titles. 


Most  of  the  land  in  Boone  County  was  taken 
up  from  the  government  under  an   act  of  Con- 


gress, approved  April  24,  1820,  entitled  "An  Act 
making  further  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands."  Under  this  act  the  smallest  subdi- 
vision was  a  half  quarter  section,  or  SO  acres, 
and  the  line  dividing  the  quarter  section  into 
half  ran  north  and  south.  The  price  was  $1.2.j 
an  acre.  Under  a  former  act  of  Congress  any 
person  who  had  actually  inhabited  and  cultivated 
a  tract  of  land,  not  more  than  a  quarter  section, 
was  allowed  a  preference  in  bidding  the  same  in. 
For  this  reason  claims  were  bought  and  sold  by 
persons  who  had  no  actual  title  to  the  same,  but 
a  mere  right  derived  from  pre-emption.  The  re- 
sult was  that,  although  the  government  sales 
were  supposed  to  be  public  to  the  highest  bidder, 
the  land  generally  went  to  the  person  who  had 
lived  on  it  and  improved  it.  Although  the  writer 
has  not  been  informed  that  such  was  the  case  in 
c-onnection  with  the  entering  of  Boone  County 
lands,  yet  the  history  of  other  counties  plainly 
indicates  that  there  generally  were  enough 
friends  of  the  actual  settler  attending  the  sale  to 
see  to  it  that  no  outside  party  bid  over  him.  As 
is  well  known  to  the  reader,  all  the  lands  in  this 
part  of  the  United  States  are  divided  into  town- 
ships six  miles  square.  The  third  principal  me- 
ridian was  established  by  the  government  sur- 
veyors so  as  to  run  north  from  the  intersection 
of  the  Jlississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  it  runs  a  little  west 
of  Rockford.  The  base  line  was  established  at 
an  early  date  at  what  was  then  the  southern 
limits  of  the  Indian  lands.  From  these  two 
lines  other  lines  six  miles  apart  were  drawn. 
Each  strip  running  up  and  down  the  state  is  a 
range  and  each  strip  running  across  the  state 
east  and  west  constitutes  a  line  of  townships. 
Boone  County  includes  the  four  northern  town- 
ships of  Range  three  and  four  east  of  the  third 
principal  meridian.  Most  of  the  entries  in  range 
four  were  made  at  the  land  office  at  Chicago, 
while  most  of  those  in  range  three  were  made  at 
Galena  or  Dixon.  The  government  authorities 
decided  the  boundaries  of  the  land  office  districts 
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from  time  to  time.  The  person  wisliing  to  enter 
government  land  paid  his  $1.25  an  acre  at  the 
land  otHce  and  received  what  is  called  a  "receiv- 
er's certificate."  After  waiting  two  years,  if  no 
person  showed  a  hotter  right,  he  would  receive 
his  patent,  which  was  made  on  parchment  or 
sheepskin.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  patents 
in  this  countj'  were  signed  for  President  Polk 
by  his  Secretary.  Many  of  the  earlier  entries 
were  made  in  October  and  November,  1839,  par- 
ticularly so  far  as  Belvidore  Township  was  con- 
cerned, and  there  were  other  entries  running  as 
late  as  1850  or  even  later.  Belvidere  city  is  sit- 
uated In  Sections  25,  2G,  35  and  3G  of  Belvidere 
Township.  The  northeast  quarter  of  Section  26 
was  entered  by  the  County  Commissioners  and 
very  soon  afterward  was  platted  into  lots  and 
blocks,  leaving,  in  about  the  center,  the  public 
square.  The  southeast  quarter  of  Section  20 
was  entered,  the  east  half  by  Joel  Walker  and 
the  west  half  by  William  H.  Gilman,  his  son-in- 
law.  Mr.  Walker  platted  a  portion  of  that  part 
which  was  easterly  of  State  Street  into  "Joel 
Walker's  Addition,"  which  includes  the  easterly 
side  of  State  Street  north  of  the  river,  as  far  as 
Madison  Street  and  includes  Lincoln  Avenue  as 
far  as  Mr.  John  C.  Foote's  residence.  Mr.  Walker 
also  platted  part  of  his  land  south  of  the  river, 
including  Locust  Street  around  Dr.  Swift's  pres- 
ent residence,  and  called  it  Walker's  Second  Ad- 
dition. Mr.  Gilman  did  not  plat  his  SO  acres  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  but  sold  it  to  Frederick 
W.  Crosby,  who  also  purchased  part  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ker's land.  Mr.  Crosby  put  in  a  number  of  sub- 
divisions in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and 
Hurlbut  Avenue,  at  an  early  date.  The  Crosby's 
•were  prominent  among  the  early  settlers.  Among 
the  other  early  additions  lying  between  West 
Lincoln  Avenue  and  the  river  and  westerly  of 
State  Street,  was  Simon  P.  Doty's,  which  took  in 
the  whole  block  fronting  on  State  Street.  Wil- 
liam B.  Ogden,  one  of  the  early  mayors  of  Chi- 
cago, subdivided  the  land  on  both  sides  of  Ogden 
Street,  and  William  T.  Burgess,  a  very  able  law- 


yer of  the  early  times,  subdivided  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  Burgess  Street.  The  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  20  was  entered  by  John  S. 
King,  who  ran  the  grist  mill.  The  part  south  of 
Lincoln  Avenue  has  never  been  subdivided.  The 
easterly  part  along  Lincoln  Avenue,  running  as 
far  west  as  the  bend  in  Perry  and  Boone  Streets, 
was  subdivided  by  Enos  Tompkins,  while  the 
part  west  of  that  was  subdivided  by  Mrs.  Matilda 
Whitman,  widow  of  Rov.  S.  S.  Whitman.  The 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  20  was  originally 
divided  into  long  narrow  lots  fronting  on  the 
north  Rockford  road  out  beyond  General  Fuller's, 
and  much  of  this  is  still  unsubdivided.  Frye's 
Resurvey,  Cronk  and  Frye's  Subdivision,  some 
of  the  Bennett  Additions  and  "Meadow  Lawn" 
are  in  this  quarter  section.  The  northwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  25,  which  takes  in  East  Lincoln 
Avenue,  from  about  Deacon  Avery's  corner  to 
the  bend  around  the  river  and  runs  northerly  to 
aliout  where  the  green  houses  are,  was  origin- 
ally entered  by  Seth  S.  Whitman,  Cephas  Gard- 
ner, and  Ann  Nicholas,  who  was  Seth  S.  Whit- 
man's mother-in-law.  Soon  after  obtaining  their 
title  they  deeded  about  40  acres,  lying  just  wes- 
terly of  the  present  railroad  tracks  and  north 
yards  to  Alexander  Neely.  This  tract  was  after- 
ward held  by  Slosson  &  Williams  and  by  Baker 
Ames,  and  is  now  the  Mary  A.  Wheeler  property. 
The  long  narrow  strip  lying  westerly  of  Mr. 
Neely's  tract  and  running  as  far  as  Gardner 
Street,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gardner  as  his  share  of 
the  quarter  section,  and  afterwards  the  south 
half  of  it  was  divided  by  his  daughter,  Pamelia 
Moulton,  while  the  north  part  was  subdivided  by 
G.  W.  Campbell,  who  was  an  early  settler.  The 
part  of  the  quarter  section  westerly  of  Gardner 
Street  was  taken  by  Seth  S.  Whitman  and  part 
of  it  was  subdivided  by  him.  The  part  between 
Lincoln  Avenue  and  the  river  contains  many  fine 
old  residences,  with  splendid  lawns  running  back 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  river,  most  of 
which  have  been  in  the  families  of  the  present 
owners  for  many  years.     All  of  this  quarter  sec- 
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tion,  whicli  lies  east  of  wliere  the  railroad  now 
is,  was  taken  by  Ann  Nicholas.  The  title  has 
since  been  in  the  Bennett  and  Dunton  families, 
and  much  of  it  was  subdivided  by  the  Lincoln 
Avenue  Land  Association  and  called  "Fairview." 
Probably  the  most  important  quarter  section  in 
Belvidere  is  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  25. 
This  was  entered  by  Joseph  Briggs.  Mr.  Briggs 
was  apparently  a  young  man  and  a  friend  of 
Daniel  Hilton  Whitney,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  remained  in  Belvidere  or  to  have  left  de- 
scendants here.  The  part  of  the  quarter  which 
lies  southwest  of  Whitney  Street  was  subdivided 
by  Aaron  Whitney,  brother  of  Daniel  H..  and 
takes  in  most  of  the  business  houses  on  South 
State  Street,  between  the  National  Factory  and 
the  bend  at  Logan  Avenue.  Almost  all  of  the 
quarter  section  which  lies  easterly  of  Whitney 
Street,  including  the  railroad  depot,  part  of  the 
National  Plant,  and  part  of  Borden's  plant,  was 
owned  and  platted  by  William  H.  Oilman,  who 
was  probably  the  most  extensive  land  owner  in 
Belvidere,  the  next  three  being  probably  (so  far 
as  the  number  of  transactions  are  concerned), 
Alexander  Neely,  F.  W.  Crosby,  and  S.  S.  Whit- 
man and  his  estate.  The  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  36  was  entered,  the  east  half  by  Otis 
Caswell  and  the  west  half  by  Horace  R.  Green. 
Mr.  Caswell  subdivided  the  part  lying  between 
Caswell  and  Prairie  Streets  and  extending  from 
Logan  Avenue,  south  to  a  little  beyond  Fourth 
Street.  The  rest  became  the  property  of  the 
Rowan  family  and  was  subdivided  into  various 
additions.  The  west  half  of  the  quarter  section 
was  sold  out  in  tracts  of  about  twenty  acres  and 
subdivided  at  an  early  date  by  Cohoon  &  Allen, 
and  by  Loop,  Babcock  &  Carpenter,  and  by  Bain- 
bridge  N.  Dean,  father  of  Judge  C.  B.  Dean. 
This  quarter  section  now  constitute?  a  fine  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  south  side.  The  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  36  was  mostly  purchased  by  a 
syndicate  composed  of  Judge  Fuller,  D.  D.  Sabin, 
John  C.  Foote  and  John  L.  Witbeck,  and  is  known 
as  "Highland,"  and  its  various  additions.   It  is  a 


flue,  high  location.  The  platted  portion  of  Sec- 
tion 35,  lying  along  the  westerly  side  of  Pearl 
Street  about  as  far  as  south  as  Sixth  Street,  was 
subdivided  by  Nijah  Hotchkiss.  Frank  W.  Starr 
subdivided  most  of  the  southern  part  of  the  sub- 
divided portion  of  this  section,  at  a  later  date, 
into  Starr's  various  additions.  The  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  36  was  entered  by  Albert 
Neely  and  that  north  of  Logan  Avenue,  so  far  as 
platted,  was  subdivided  by  the  Gray  brothers, 
John  and  William.  The  platted  portion,  south- 
erly of  Logan  Avenue,  was  subdivided  by  Am- 
brose B.  Turner. 

The  records  of  the  countj-  are  kept  in  a  fire 
proof  record  office  on  Main  Street,  southerly  of 
the  court  house.  There  are  about  sixty-six  books 
of  deeds  and  fortj'-five  of  mortgages,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  records. 
A.  C.  Fassett  has  been  the  efficient  and  popular 
circuit  clerk  and  recorder  for  many  years,  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Lampert  is  deputy.  Mrs.  Lampert's 
writing,  for  neatness  and  legibility,  has  never  been 
excelled  on  the  records  of  the  county.  Some  of 
the  WTiting  in  the  early  records,  before  the  war, 
is  very  illegible  and  would  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint, — to  say  nothing  of  that  of  a  lawyer  or 
abstractor.  Most  of  the  records,  however,  were 
very  well  kept  since  the  very  start. 

The  probate  records  are  kept  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  record  building  under  the  custody  of  the 
county  clerk,  William  Bowley,  whose  name  is  a 
synonym  all  over  the  county  for  courteous  treat- 
ment. The  abstractors  of  the  county  are :  The 
Boone  Abstract  Company,  which  has  a  Tract 
Index  made  in  190i,  and  of  which  Richard  V. 
Carpenter  is  Secretary,  J.  R.  Jaffi'ay,  and  the 
circuit   clerk,   Mr.   Fassett. 

Eablt  Transfers. 

Among  the  early  transfers  in  Boone  County 
lands  were  the  following.  Some  of  them  were 
made  before  the  land  was  patented  from  the 
government.  On  August  23,  1837,  David  Cas- 
well, D.  H.  Whitney  and  A.  Whitney  quitclaimed 
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to  Seth  S.  Whitman  all  Interest  in  tbe  northwest 
14  section  25.  acquired  by  cultivation.  Aaron 
Whitney  resen-ed  the  right  to  farm  that  part  of 
the  quarter  south  of  the  river  (being  the  land 
where  the  Borden  factory  now  stands)  until  it 
came  into  the  market.  March  14.  1837.  Charles 
H.  Payne  quitclaimed  to  Lewis  A.  Doolittle  all 
interest  in  the  north  half  of  section  25.  August 
3,  1837,  Chas.  F.  H.  Goodhue,  Jr.,  conveyed  to 
Alexander  Neely  all  interest  in  the  store  and  lot 
in  Belvidere  which  Goodhue  then  occupied,  Mr. 
Goodhue  also  deeded  to  Mr.  Neely  the  claim  pur- 
chased from  A.  Nixon,  which,  although  the 
boundaries  are  somewhat  hard  to  locate,  was 
apparently  either  what  afterwards  became  "Orig- 
inal Belvidere"  or  somewhat  to  the  east  of  that. 
As  Mr.  Neely  afterwards  was  deeded  40  acres  in 
the  northwest  Vi  of  section  25  by  Whitman. 
Gardner  and  Mrs.  Nicholass.  it  is  likely  that 
some  agreement  was  made  whereby  his  claim 
should  be  recognized  in  this  way  and  that  Messrs. 
Nixon  and  Goodhue  both  located  early  on  the 
northwest  %  of  section  25.  October  24,  1838, 
Thomas  O.  Davis  quitclaimed  to  Alexander 
Neely  all  interest  in  the  northeast  %  of  section 
36,  on  which  said  Davis  then  resided.  This  is 
the  land  which  includes  Turner's  Hill  and  the 
Roach  Stock  Farm. 

Thomas  O.  Davis  had  a  log  house  on  Turner's 
Hill,  which  was  practically  the  only  house  in  that 
part  of  the  south  side  at  a  very  early  day.  Mr. 
Davis  afterward  went  to  Chicago  and  started 
the  old  "Chicago  American." 


CHAPTER  V. 


VILLAGE  HISTORY— OLD  SETTLERS'  REM- 
INISCENCES. 


BELVIDERE — PRINCIPAL     STREETS     AND     FOB     WHOM 
THEY    WERE    NAMED — LORENZO    MC  DOUGAL's    REC- 


OLLECTIONS   OF     EARLY      VILLAGE     HISTORY' THE 

MOSS  FAMILY — REMINISCENCES  OF  SIMON  P. 
DOTY  AND  M.  K.  AVERY VISIT  OF  MARGARET  FUL- 
LER— ASHEB  E.  JENNEE  ON  EARLY  DATS  IN  BELVI- 
DEBE — SOME  EARLY  BUILDINGS — EARLY  DAYS  IN 
FLORA THE    EXTINCT    VILLAGE    OF    NEWBUBGH. 

In  the  original  town  of  Belvidere,  Harrison, 
Marshall,  Jackson,  Boone.  Perry,  Madison,  Van 
Buren,  Webster,  Hancock,  and  Wayne  Streets 
were  all  named  after  prominent  soldiers,  jurists, 
or  statesmen  in  American  history.  Kishwaukee 
was  named  after  the  river.  State  Street  evidently 
because  it  was  the  State  Road,  and  Main  Street 
because  it  was  intended  for  a  prominence  which 
it  was  destined  never  to  attain.  Main.  Boone, 
and  State  Streets  are  each  six  rods  wide,  while 
the  other  streets  in  the  original  town  are  four 
rods  wide.  The  vacant  space  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town  plat  was  called  the  "'Public  Square." 
Main  Street  has  been  continued  across  the  Square, 
dividing  it  into  an  easterly  and  westerly  half, 
but  in  the  early  days  Main  Street  was  not  con- 
tinued as  such  but  ended  at  the  northerly  and 
southerly  edges  of  the  Square.  On  the  part  of 
the  Public  Square  easterly  of  Main  Street  are 
the  court  house,  sheriff's  residence,  and  record 
office,  and  the  part  near  Perry  Street  was  sold 
to  the  North  Side  School  trustees  and  is  used 
for  the  Main  Street  building  of  their  school  sys- 
tem. The  part  of  the  Public  Square  westerly  of 
Main  has  been  leased  by  the  county  to  the  City 
of  Belvidere  for  50  years  for  the  purpose  of  a 
park.  West  and  East  Streets  derived  their  names 
from  their  relative  position  on  the  plat,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  why  the  street  at  the 
northwesterly  corner  of  the  quarter  section  was 
called  South  Street.  East  Street  is  now  called 
Hurlbut  Avenue,  after  General  Stephen  A.  Hurl- 
but,  whose  fine  residence  was  on  that  street.  The 
street  now  called  Baker  Street,  which  has  been 
closed  up  part  of  its  length,  was  first  called  Pearl 
Street,  which  name  is  now  given  to  a  street  in 
somewhat    the    same    relative    position    on    the 
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south  side.  Ogdeu  Street  was  named  after 
William  B.  Ogden,  an  early  mayor  of  Chicago, 
wlio  made  a  sub-division  in  that  locality,  and 
Burgess  Street  was  named  after  William  T. 
Burgess,  a  prominent  lawyer  here,  who  also  made 
a  sub-division  near  the  river.  Goodrich  Street 
was  evidently  named  from  Joseph  Goodrich, 
who  owned  a  great  deal  of  property  in  that  local- 
ity. On  the  south  side.  Meadow  Street  was 
evidently  so  called  because  it  ran  across  the 
meadows  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Locust 
and  Pleasant  Streets  have  an  obvious  derivation. 
Buchanan  Street  was  apparently  named  from 
President  Buchanan,  Julien  Street  from  the  Jul- 
ian House,  Church  Street  evidently  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  Whitney,  Caswell,  Gilman, 
and  Coleman  Streets  from  prominent  early  set- 
tlers. Lincoln  Avenue,  on  the  north  side,  was 
formerly  Mechanic's  Street.  Logan  Avenue,  was 
formerly  the  State  Road.  Most  of  the  south  side 
streets  are  numbered  from  First  to  Ninth.  In 
Gray's  Addition,  Gray  Street  and  Nettie  Street 
are  from  members  of  the  Gray  family.  In  Ful- 
ler and  Foote's  Sub-division,  "Rowland"  evi- 
dently marks  Mr.  Foote's  interest  in  the  May- 
flower passengers.  Trenton  Avenue  and  Parker 
Avenue  in  Columbia  Sub-division  show  that  Ben- 
jamin Fry  had  something  to  do  with  the  naming. 
Columbia  Avenue,  on  which  the  corset  factory 
is  located,  took  its  name  from  the  Columbia 
Heating  Company.  West  Locust  Street  was 
formerly  known  as  the  River  Road,  as  it  still  is 
further  west.  Starr  Street  was  named  after 
Frank  W.  Starr,  and  Ruby  Street,  and  Dalbigne 
Street  were  named  after  members  of  the  Cronk 
family.  Bennett  Street  in  Fairview  was  named 
from  the  Bennett  family,  who  formerly  owned 
land  there,  and  Gardner  Street  is  named  after 
Cephas  Gardner,  being  on  the  west  line  of  the 
part  which  Mr.  Gardner  took  of  the  quarter  sec- 
tion entered  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Rev. 
Whitman  and  Mrs.  Xicholass.  Scott's  Army 
Trail  in  Fairview  was  named  more  in  commem- 
oration of  Scott's  Army  than  as  the  exact  place 


where  they  marched,  because  the  place  where 
they  crossed  the  river  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
located. 

Early  Belvidere  Recollections. 

When  Lorenzo  McDougal  arrived  with  his 
father  in  183G,  he  found  the  little  community  on 
the  ground  now  covered  by  Belvidere,  located 
about  as  follows :  The  State  Road  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  was  in  the  location  of  the  pres- 
ent State  Street.  Crossing  this  was  the  County 
Road  now  known  as  Lincoln  Avenue.  Doty's 
Tavern  stood  as  has  already  been  stated  and 
down  by  the  river  back  of  Doty's  lived  Mr. 
Schenck.  Altiertus  Nixon  lived  in  a  cabin  be- 
tween the  present  Lincoln  Avenue,  and  the  river, 
out  near  the  Moulton  house.  Chas.  Payne  lived 
around  the  bend  and  Timothy  and  David  Cas- 
well lived  out  near  the  present  Big  Thunder 
Mill. 

It  appears  from  the  early  records  that  Lin- 
coln Avenue,  near  State  Street,  was  called  "Me- 
chanics Street,"  probably  as  a  compliment  to 
such  artisans  as  might  be  induced  to  locate 
in  Belvidere. 

West  Lincoln  Avenue  ran  out  past  where  the 
Catholic  Cemetery  is  now  located  and  then 
turned  southerly  across  the  river  and,  except  that 
part  near  State  Street,  was  called  Cline's  Ford 
Road  from  Cornelius  Cline,  who  lived  in  that 
locality.  East  Lincoln  Avenue  was  usually 
called  "the  country  road  running  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Kishwaukee  past  Austin  Gardner's 
residence."  It  is  said  that  the  present  corner 
at  Lincoln  Avenue  and  State  Street  was  laid  out 
with  a  carpenter's  square,  probably  by  Simon  P. 
Doty  and  Frederick  W.  Crosby,  whose  land  cor- 
nered there. 

B.  C.  Meade  came  from  Niagara  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1844,  with  three  of  his  brothers,  two  sisters 
and  his  parents.  They  came  in  two  covered 
wagons,  by  way  of  Canada.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  made  the  trip  to  this  region  to  look  around, 
coming    mostly    by    foot.     When    ho    came.    Big 
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Thunder's  mummy  was  all  gone  and  only  one  or 
two  of  the  posts  of  his  pen  remained.  He  says 
Dr.  Malony  got  the  head.  The  stores  were  Smith 
&  Walker,  where  the  hardware  store  stands,  and 
Bristol  on  the  south-east  corner  of  State  and  Me- 
chanic. The  American  House  was  where  the 
stage  stopped.  Dotj-'s  and  Towner's  were  still 
there.  The  most  traveled  road  to  Rockford  was 
the  North  Rockford  Road,  but  the  stage  usually 
■went  across  at  Cline's  Ford  and  out  the  River 
Road,  which  was  there  even  at  that  time.  The 
State  Road  came  south  across  the  river  about 
where  it  is  now,  to  the  railroad  track,  and  then 
ran  off  through  where  the  business  blocks  are 
to  the  easterly.  Most  of  the  travel  came  in  on 
the  north  side  oC  the  river,  around  the  bend  to 
the  east  of  town.  At  that  time  Xewburgh  had 
three  stores  and  Belvidere  only  two.  Col.  Sayre, 
who  ran  the  mills,  was  an  elderly  man  and  liked 
to  tell  of  Newburgh's  coming  greatness.  Benja- 
min Hoyt  was  a  large  man  with  a  very  strong 
voice  which  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
particularly  when  he  called  his  negro  servant. 
At  such  times  the  neighbors  would  say,  "There 
is  Hoyt  whi-spering  again."  He  started  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  died  on  the  way.  Benjamin  F.  Hoyt, 
his  sou.  was  usually  called  "Frank."  He  was 
shot  through  the  neck  by  a  man  in  Newburgh 
but,  strange  to  say,  was  very  little  injured,  while 
the  one  who  did  the  shooting,  and  was  otherwise 
a  young  man  of  good  reputation,  is  said  to  have 
died  from  worrying  over  the  occurrence.  When 
Mr.  Meade  came  in  '44,  it  was  one  of  the  wettest 
seasons  ever  had  here.  The  flats  near  the  river 
in  Belvidere  were  covered  with  water  up  to  the 
wagon  boxes.  Mr.  Meade  and  his  brothers  pur- 
chased a  cabin  on  the  Beaver.  About  the  time 
they  arrived,  Mr.  Mulford,  of  Winnebago  Countj', 
had  been  robbed  and  was  doing  a  little  detective 
work  on  his  own  hook.  As  there  were  five  of 
the  robbers  and  five  in  Mr.  Meade's  party,  and 
the  latter  brought  with  thorn  a  team  of  good 
horses.  Mr.  Mulford  came  to  the  caliin.  stayed 
there  over  night  and  pretended  he  wished  to  buy 


the  horses.  After  seeing  the  horses  and  talking 
with  the  members  of  the  party,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  his  suspicions  were  wholly  un- 
founded and  talked  with  them  freely  concerning 
the  whole  affair.  The  robbery  of  Mr.  Mulford 
was  a  very  bold  affair  and  caused  much  excite- 
ment at  the  time.  It  has  been  related  very  fully 
in  histories  of  Winnebago  County  but  as  it  was 
outside  the  limits  of  Boone  County  it  will  not 
be  reported  here. 

M.  K.  Avery's  Recollections. 

M.  K.  Avery  (now  of  Portland,  Iowa),  in  a 
letter  to  C.  E.  Sackett,  writes  as  follows; 

"My  father  moved  from  Auburn,  Pa.,  to  Il- 
linois in  1S3S..  and  landed  at  Amesville,  July  9, 
1S3S.  We  stayed  that  night  at  George  Ames'  log 
tavern,  a  double  log  house.  If  I  remember  right,  we 
made  arrangements  to  move  to  your  father's  house 
the  next  day.  and  stayed  with  your  folks  until 
some  time  in  September.  Tour  folks  had  a  new- 
log  house  and  had  lived  in  it  but  a  short  time. 
In  the  meantime,  my  father  bought  a  claim  of 
Loudy  Stevenson  for,  I  believe,  $250.00.  That 
summer  we  Ixiught  enough  poplar  trees  In  Ste- 
venson's woods,  north  of  the  river,  for  a  set  of 
house  logs  and  had  them  hewed  both  sides,  and 
ill  September  had  a  'raising.'  When  the  frame 
was  nearly  up.  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by  a 
couple  of  black  horees  and  containing  a  number 
of  small  children,  with  their  parents  and  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Porter,  stopped  to  talk 
with  the  men  at  work  on  the  house.  These 
men  persuaded  Mr.  Porter  to  turn  around  and 
drive  back  to  Loudy  Stevenson's  and  stay  all 
night.  Stevenson  had  a  double  log  house.  The 
next  day  James  Otis  persuaded  Porter  to  go 
over  the  river  and  buy  his  claim.  There  was 
no  house  on  the  land,  so  Mr.  Porter  made  ar- 
rangements to  stay  with  'Uncle  Loudy,'  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  until  they  could  erect  a 
small  house.  They  fared  pretty  hard  that  win- 
ter, living  mostly  on  turniiis.  potatoes  and  salt. 
I  will  give  the  number  and  location  of  the  houses 
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on  our  prairie  at  tlae  time  we  first  crossed  it 
from  Marengo  to  George  Ames".  Tlie  first  sign 
of  a  house  was  a  body  without  a  roof,  near  where 
Wash  Sears  lived  afterward.  I  thinlc  it  was 
the  one  that  David  Barron  moved  into  some 
time  after.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  there 
was  a  log  house  started  up  where  the  Renwieks 
lived  afterward.  There  was  a  small  field 
fenced  where  Wash  Sears  built  his  house  after- 
ward, but  no  house.  We  brought  a  nice  bull  dog 
with  us  from  Pennsylvania.  We  stopped  at  a 
tavern  in  Marengo  to  feed  our  horses  (three  of 
them),  but  when  we  hitched  up,  the  dog  must 
have  been  asleep  and  we  did  not  miss  him  until 
we  got  to  this  field.  Father  started  back  on 
foot  to  find  the  dog.  He  did  not  have  to  go  far 
before  he  met  the  dog  coming.  It  was  a  hot  day 
and  the  dog  was  about  used  up,  so  father  put 
him  over  the  fence  in  the  shade.  The  nest  day 
father  went  back  and  found  him  dead.  The 
house  on  the  hill  (White)  was  owned  by  Fran- 
cis Barren,  the  next  was  Loudy  Stevenson's 
house  (Sears),  the  next  was  Mr.  Sackett's  house 
(in  Garden  Prairie),  the  next  was  the  Alfred 
Ames'  house,  the  next  was  George  Ames'  tavern. 
I  think  that  John  Spinknable,  or  as  we  pro- 
nounced it,  Sponable,  had  a  house  north  of  the 
road  In  a  grove  near  the  river  where  the  Boom- 
ers lived  before  they  built  the  frame  house  near 
the  road.  Thomas  Heaton  and  Putnam  Morse 
helped  Captain  Boomer  build  the  frame  house. 
I  believe  it  was  the  first  frame  house  built  on 
the  prairie.  S.  P.  Hyde  and  George  T.  Kasson 
had  a  small  cabin  north  of  the  river,  close  to  the 
old  Indian  ford ;  they  lived  on  their  claim  and 
kept  'bachelor's  hall.'  They  had  a  fine  large 
cow  and  I  used  to  go  over  there  in  order  to  get 
a  rich  bowl  of  mush  and  milk.  Old  Uncle  Benn 
Heaton  bought  them  out  and  lived  there  till  he 
died.  There  were  no  other  houses  over  the  river 
until  you  crossed  Rush  Creek.  There  was  a 
piece  of  prairie  broken  and  some  sod-corn  on  the 
place  that  Joseph  Gray  bought  and  settled  upon 
some  time  after  we  came  to  Amesville.     I  think 


a  man  by  the  name  of  Wilder  took  the  claim  and 
broke  the  land  that  Gray  got  Wilder  planted 
some  muskmelons  and  I  used  to  go  down  there 
occasionally,  and  often  the  muskmelons,  some  of 
them,  would  go  with  me  the  same  as  the  goose 
'went  with'  the  soldier  who  was  trailing  along 
a  fish-hook  baited  with  kernels  of  corn.  I  tell 
you,  those  muskmelons  were  the  best  that  I  ever 
tasted.  I  can  almost  smell  them  today.  I  be- 
lieve Nat  Perry  was  in  the  country  before  we 
came  to  Illinois.  Mr.  White  came  after  we 
came,  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
or  three  years  later.  He  bought  the  Francis 
Barren  place  on  the  hill.  The  Searses  came 
about  the  time  Marcus  White  came.  Mr. 
White  moved  in  with  us  for  awhile.  The  Sears 
boys  also  lived  with  us  for  awhile.  They  had 
fine  guns  and  prairie  chickens  were  thick,  so  we 
lived  on  chickens  as  long  as  they  (the  Searses, 
not  the  chickens),  lived  with  us.  Loudy  Steven- 
son sold  out  to  them  and  he  took  up  another 
claim  on  Bonus.  The  McDougals  came  a  year  or 
so  before  we  came.  Morris  Tates  came  later 
and  took  up  a  claim  on  this  side  of  the  river.  He 
afterward  sold  out  to  Syril  P.  Hyde  and  took  up 
a  claim  at  the  mouth  of  Coon  Creek.  Yates 
went  to  California  and  died  there.  When  we 
came  to  Amesville  there  were  a  few  settlers  about 
Shattuck's  Grove.  Among  them  was  John  Bax- 
ter. He  came  in  183S.  I  have  heard  him  say 
Indians  were  pretty  plenty  at  that  time.  The 
pen  made  of  shakes  around  Big  Thunder's  body, 
on  the  Mound,  was  standing.  I  have  seen  a  por- 
tion of  his  body  and  blankets  and  willow  baskets 
inside  of  the  inclosure.  His  head  bad  been  re- 
moved before  we  came.'' 

Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Doty. 

Simon  P.  Doty  celebrated  his  80th  birthday, 
Jlay  9,  1877,  by  giving  a  supper  to  a  number  of 
the  old  settlers.  According  to  Mr.  Doty's  recol- 
lections as  reported  in  the  paper  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  had  a  little  cabin  some  twenty  or  thirty 
rods  northwest  of  where  Union  Hall  was  after- 
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Wiird  liuilt.  It  h;i]i[ieiK'U  that  :i  ?r;uul  Wliig 
nilly  was  li.-ld  ami  ruii.iK_isea  cliR-lly  of  .Mr.  Doty 
and  Dr.  Whitney.  Dr.  Wliitiu-y  uruti-  up  the 
lueetiug  and  the  various  resolutions  for  the  Chi- 
cago papers,  and  described  it  as  "A  large  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting  held  at  the  Belvldere  Hotel," 
Mr.  Doty  was  the  lar^'e  and  Dr.  Whitney  the 
enthusia.stio  part.  Some  time  later  two  Chicago 
travelers  stopped  at  a  cabin  on  South  Prairie,  but 
the  proprietor  was  not  in  shape  to  entertain 
them.  They  thereupon  recollected  the  account 
as  to  "Belvidere  Hotel"  and  made  their  way  to 
that  place.  Mr.  Doty's  bill  of  fare  happened  to 
be  confined  to  hulled  corn,  but  he  did  his  best  to 
entertain  his  guests  and  started  them  next  morn- 
ing on  their  journey  fairly  well  satisfied  and 
filled  with  nutritious  hulled  com.  In  that  way 
Mr.  Doty  commenced  in  the  hotel  business. 

Mr.  Doty  once  got  up  quite  a  reputation  as  the 
man  who  shaved  by  the  blaze  on  a  white  o.ak 
tree.  This  happened  in  "40,  when  the  great  hard 
cider  meeting  was  held  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Doty 
and  a  large  number  went  down  as  delegates. 
WTien  they  arrived  at  Sangamon  River,  as  it 
was  to  take  a  long  time  to  cross  the  large  party, 
they  all  began  to  "fix  up"  in  order  to  make  a 
respectable  appearance,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
city.  When  the  rest  began  to  pull  out  their  lit- 
tle looking  glasses,  the  Belvidere  pioneer  thought 
he  would  spruce  up  a  little,  like  the  otlyrs.  So 
he  took  his  axe  and  made  a  place  on  a  big  white 
oak  tree  and  stood  up  before  it  and  shaved  off 
his  beard.  This  was  highly  original  and  nobody 
had  ever  seen  a  man  shave  in  this  way  before 
and  hundreds  witnessed  it.  It  was  a  droll  joke. 
It  got  into  the  papers  and  went  the  rounds.  Mr. 
Doty  could  have  filled  a  good  sized  book  with 
stories  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of 
this  section  of  countrj'.  but  the  book  could  not 
give  Doty's  style  of  telling  it. 

Margaret  Fuli-eb  in  Belvidere. 

Margaret  Fuller,  the  celebrated  writer,  visited 

Ki.shwaukec   and    Rock    River    Valleys   in    1.S43, 

and  added  by   her  genius  much   interest   to  the 


places  at  which  she  stoi.ped.  .Miss  Fuller  be- 
longed to  the  gifted  circle  of  which  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke  were  a 
part.  She  afterward  married  Count  d'Ossoli, 
and  was  drowned  in  a  shipwreck  within  sight 
of  land,  while  returning  from  Italy  to  her  native 
home.  Miss  Fuller  took  a  triji  from  Chicago  to 
Oregon  and  Dixon,  111.,  in  lS4:j,  and  among  the 
places  connected  with  her  name  in  that  region 
are  Hazelwood,  Eagle's  Xest  and  Ganymede 
Springs,  all  of  which  are  along  the  Rock  River. 
She  told  of  her  experiences  in  her  book  entitled 
"At  Home  and  -\broad."  The  only  reference  to 
Belvidere  in  that  book  is  the  statement  that  she 
stopped  here  on  her  way  to  Chicago  and  found 
a  very  good  hotel.  This  was  probably  the  -Ameri- 
can House,  which  at  that  time  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  hotels  between  Chicago  and 
Galena.  Miss  Fuller  also  states  that  Big  Thun- 
der had  been  buried  in  Belvidere,  but  that  his 
grave  at  that  time  had  been  despoiled.  It  is 
apparent  that  she  was  pleased  with  the  location 
and  prospect.s  of  Belvidere,  because  on  October 
21,  1S43,  Block  20  in  the  original  town  of  Bel- 
videre was  deeded  to  her  brother,  Arthur  B. 
Fuller.  It  was  purchased  of  John  Walworth  at 
a  consideration  of  .?455.00,  and  the  tradition  is 
that  Miss  Fuller  furnished  the  money.  Mr. 
Fuller  ran  a  school  on  said  premises  for  a  short 
time,  but  sold  them  March  29,  1845,  and  they 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Rev. 
Chas.  Hill  Roe.  This  is  the  block  upon  which 
Squire  H.  C.  DeMunn  lived  for  so  long.  The 
building  was  that  used  by  the  old  "Xewton 
Academy"  in  the  very  early  days.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Miss  Fuller  herself  ever  stayed  any 
considerable  length  of  time  in  Belvidere. 

Moss  Neighborhood. 

The  Moss  family  occupied  considerable  land 
along  the  river  road  and  have  been  prominent  in 
the  county's  history.  Asa  Moss,  Sr.,  was  bom 
at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1779.  He  married  Harriet 
Sherwood    at    Kingsbury,    Washington    County, 
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N.  Y..  in  1803.  They  had  thirteen  ohiUlren. 
They  removed  to  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1S21.  In  1836,  Andrew  Moss  and  Edward  E. 
Moss  tooli  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  from  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  to  Chicago,  where  they  arrived  in 
seven  weeks.  Andrew  Moss  reached  Belvidere 
May  10,  1836,  and  took  up  a  claim  southwest  of 
Belvidere,  where  he  died  1883  on  the  same  land 
he  took  up  from  the  government,  and  which  had 
never  been  mortgaged.  Although  but  19  years 
old  at  the  time  he  arrived  in  Belvidere,  he  was  a 
good  carpenter  and  had  charge  of  a  force  of  men 
working  for  the  Belvidere  Company.  Edward 
E.  Moss  was  a  member  of  the  first  grand  jury 
in  May,  1838.  On  the  land  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  Beimett  creamery  lived  Edward  E.  Moss, 
Jr.  Charles  S.  Moss  was  county  surveyor  of 
Boone  County  for  twenty  successive  years,  1869 
to  1889,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas  City.  Ed- 
ward E.  Moss  owned  the  farm  now  occupied  by 
the  gas  plant,  Columbia  Heating  Co.,  and  the 
corset  factory.  He  died  in  1895,  near  Denver, 
Colo.,  aged  about  eighty  years.  Further  east 
lived  Ephraim  Smedley,  whose  wife  was  former- 
ly Sally  Moss.  Mr.  Smedley  came  in  1843  and  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1886.  George  B.  Moss 
was  born  in  the  house  afterward  occupied  by 
James  Kelly,  in  September,  1846.  Mr.  Moss  is 
well  known  for  his  fine  penmanship  and  is  an 
authority  upon  the  early  history  and  weather 
conditions. 
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E.\RLY  Belvidere. 


"I  was  born  in  the  Town  of  Moriah,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1818.  My  parents 
were  Stephen  Jenner  and  Betsey  Eliza  Mather 
Jenner.  I  lived  in  the  town  of  Moriah  until 
1831 ;  while  I  was  there  I  went  to  school.  Then 
my  folks  moved  to  Chautauqua  County,  X.  Y. 
That  was  before  the  days  of  the  railroad.  The 
only  railroad  at  that  time  in  New  York  State 
was  one  that  ran  up  the  hill  at  Albany  to 
Schenectady.  We  went  by  schooner  on  Lake 
Champlain;  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo,  team  to  Dun- 


kirk, ox  team  from  there  to  Harmony,  where  they 
located;  that  was  in  the  spring  of  IS.'il.  I  went 
to  school  there  the  winter  of  '31  and  '32.  At  1-1 
years  of  age  I  went  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  to  learn 
the  trade  of  watch  repairing  and  silver  smithing 
of  James  Harrison  and  learned  those  trades 
thoroughly.  I  left  there  in  '38  and  came  with 
my  father  west,  around  by  the  lakes.  I  had  a 
brother  who  came  in  '36  and  a  brother-in-law  in 
'37.  Father  had  been  here  in  '37  but  went  back 
and  came  again  in  '38.  My  sister  and  brother- 
in-law's  family  came  with  us.  Came  around  the 
lakes  from  Dunkirk  to  Chicago.  Landed  in  Chi- 
cago May  29,  1838.  Came  on  foot,  father  and  I, 
from  Chicago  to  Belvidere,  in  just  two  days  to 
an  hour.  Got  here  the  first  day  of  June,  1838, 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"We  first  stopped  at  Doty's.  He  had  a  tavern 
on  the  corner  where  Mart  Bowley's  store  now  is. 
Towner  w.as  just  finishing  up  his  hotel,  had  the 
frame  raised,  on  the  ground  where  Dud  Dorthick 
lives  now. 

"I  hung  out  my  shingle  and  started  watch  re- 
pairing in  a  room  that  was  called  the  store 
room  to  Doty's  hotel,  right  on  the  corner  where 
Mart  Bowley  is.  Had  about  all  the  watch  re- 
pairing I  could  do  for  several  years.  Was  the 
first  repairer  from  Chicago  to  Galena." 

"A^Tiat  families  did  you  find  here  when  you 
came,  Mr.  Jenner?" 

"Prof.  S.  S.  Whitman  on  the  ground  where  W. 
S.  Brown  is  now.  Cephas  Gardner  on  the  ground 
where  Pamelia  Moulton  owns  now. 

"Down  in  the  hollow  across  the  street,  Mason 
S.  Sherburne  lived. 

"Right  back  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  east 
of  that,  was  a  little  building  about  12  feet 
square  made  of  rough  lumber,  WTiituey's  office. 
He  didn't  occupy  it. 

"The  building  now  occupied  by  Pet  Courville 
as  a  shoe  store  stood  on  the  comer  where 
Dempsey  is,  and  was  Alexander  Neely's  store. 
The  family  lived  in  the  back  end  and  a  man  by 
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the  name  of  Jolinuy  Sc-iiulan  had  a  tailor  shop 
upstairs. 

"As  you  crossed  State  Street,  right  liack  of 
Greenlee's  store,  was  Hiram  Waterman.  On  the 
corner  where  the  hardware  store  is  was  the 
frame  of  an  unfinished  buildiuf:.  not  finished  un- 
til  1839. 

"On  the  next  comer,  Lincoln  Avenue,  and  Kish- 
waukee  Street  (only  there  was  no  Kishwaukee 
Street,  the  only  roads  were  the  State  Road  and 
County  Road),  a  man  by  name  of  D.  D.  Elliott 
occupied  the  back  end  of  a  building  and  John  D, 
Cowles  the  front  end  of  the  same  building  as  a 
grocery  and  liquor  store. 

"Up  in  front  of  Amos  Jones'  on  Ogden  Street, 
in  what  is  now  Lincoln  Avenue,  was  a  double 
log  house.  In  one  end  Samuel  Gates  and  family 
lived  and  in  the  other  end  my  brother-in-law 
and  his  family  moved. 

"Nothing  between  that  and  the  mill  down  that 
way.  Dr.  John  S.  King's  family  lived  there. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  Belvidere  Company. 
Down  in  the  hollow  near  the  race  lived  the  man 
that  tended  the  saw  mill,  Dan  Sheldon. 

"Coming  back  up  through  the  woods,  up  to  the 
State  Road,  on  the  corner  was  Dot}''s  Hotel. 
Up  the  street  at  the  Towner  place  was  the 
Towner  family,  and  on  the  nest  lot  beyond  it 
was  a  shop  belonging  to  J.  Piske,  that  he  moved 
there  from  out  on  the  State  Road. 

"Then  up  on  the  mound  was  the  frame  of  the 
academy,  with  the  rafters  not  yet  put  on.  That 
•was  the  extent  of  the  buildings  when  I  came  here. 
Nothing  on  the  south  side  in  what  is  now  city. 
Up  where  Coleman's  property  is  were  Dr.  Dan- 
iel H.  Whitney  and  Aaron  Whitney  and  David 
Caswell.  Up  on  the  hill  was  a  log  house  that 
Tom  O.  Davis  lived  in  (the  man  that  started  the 
old  "Chicago  American"),  further  on  was  Chas. 
McDougall,  Lorenzo  McDougall's  father.  That 
was  in  the  present  town  of  Bonus.  Norman 
Bartlett  lived  between  that  log  house  and  Mc- 
Dougall's. 

"When  1  came  here   S.   S.  Whitman  was  jtost- 


master.  He  had  a  little  cupboard  about  three 
feet  square  and  Jlrs.  Doty  used  to  tend  post- 
office  for  him.  The  mail  facilities  were  a  stage 
coach  that  ran  through  three  times  a  week  each 
way.  Came  hero  in  tlie  night  from  both  ways. 
I  ran  the  postollice  the  first  season  I  was  here 
and  for  five  or  six  years. 

"When  I  came  Simon  P.  Doty  was  sheriff.  I 
guess  he  was  appointed  when  the  county  was 
organized.  In  '38  H.  C.  Walker  was  elected 
sheriff  on  the  Democratic  ticket  over  Dotj-  on 
the  Whig  ticket.  The  politics  of  the  county  used 
to  be  Democratic  on  a  straight  ballot,  but  the 
Whigs  generally  managed  to  get  a  majority  of 
the  offices.  Walker  didn't  ever  get  his  com- 
mission. It  was  sent  from  A'andalia,  the  state 
capital,  but  he  never  got  it.  The  Democrats  used 
to  accuse  somebody  of  taking  it  out  of  the  post- 
office.  Walker  appointed  B.  F.  Lawrence  deputy 
sheriff. 

"When  I  came,  there  was  a  frame  bridge  across 
the  river  on  State  Street,  where  the  present 
bridge  is.  The  high  water  in  '40  (the  highest 
I  have  ever  seen  here  by  a  foot  or  two)  took  that 
bridge  off.  Then  they  built  a  float  bridge.  And 
then  Cline  built  another  frame  bridge  (Gilman 
having  the  contract  and  Cline  doing  the  building), 
on  the  site  of  the  present  bridge.  That  stayed 
until  it  washed  out.  Then  another  wooden 
bridge  was  built.  Then  in  '60,  the  father  of  E. 
E.  P.  Truesdell  built  an  iron  bridge  there.  About 
ten  years  ago  the  Clinton  Bridge  Company  built 
the  present  bridge. 

"A  little  above  Main  Street  bridge  used  to  be 
a  ford  that  we  drove  across  with  teams. 

"Scott's  army  crossed  near  Main  Street  bridge. 
Scott  told  me  so  himself  in  the  fall  of  '38.  He 
came  through  in  a  coach.  He  had  a  valet  to  help 
him  dress,  as  he  had  a  lame  arm.  He  also 
brought  a  coachman  with  him  and  two  horses. 
Stopped  at  Towner's  over  night;  driving  in  a 
little  before  sundown.  When  we  found  out  who 
it  was  we  determined  to  serenade  him.  There 
was  a  fiddler  here  by  the  name  of  Lovejoy,  he 
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used  to  be  the  stage  agent  at  Rockford:  Henrj- 
Green  played  the  flute ;  John  Sheldon  the  tenor 
drum  and  I  played  a  clarionet.  We  went  up 
there  and  after  being  introduced  to  the  General 
we  got  lu  talking.  He  said  'When  I  crossed 
your  bridge  down  here  I  saw  where  we  forded 
across.'  I  said,  'where  was  it?'  He  said,  'I 
saw  where  the  bank  was  broken  down  a  few  rods 
above  the  bridge.  That's  where  we  broke  it 
down  to  take  our  artillery  across.' 

"Scott  was  G  feet  2  inches  and  over,  tall ; 
weighed  250  to  275  pounds.  His  pictures  give  a 
good  idea  of  how  he  looked.  He  was  inclined 
to  be  a  little  aristocratic,  'felt  his  oats,'  but 
after  all  he  could  speak  to  a  common  fellow  even 
if  he  was  too  poor." 

"What  about  the  different  houses  that  were  here 
when  you  came,  how  were  they  built?" 

"Doty's  hotel.  Made  of  ash  and  basswood.  At 
the  further  end  a  one  story  kitchen.  Then  in  the 
middle  a  one  and  a  balf  story  dining  room. 
Then  a  bar  room,  one  story.  Then  a  store  room 
came  out  on  the  comer.    None  of  it  was  painted. 

"Whitney's  house  was  not  painted.  I  think 
that  was  a  one  and  a  half  story  frame.  Gard- 
ner's house  was  the  same  kind. 

"The  log  houses,  of  course,  were  not  painted. 
Whitney's  ofiice  was  one  story.  Whitney's  store 
was  afterwards  painted.  The  next  house  was  a 
balloon  frame  house  where  Waterman  lived,  that 
was  not  painted.  Dr.  King's  was  a  log  house, 
double,  one  and  a  half  story ;  up  the  ladder  was 
the  sleeping  bunks.     It  was  not  painted. 

"Towner's  hotel  was  afterwards  painted ;  but 
not  when  I  came.  Fiske's  shop  was  a  one  and 
a  half  story,  pretty  high.  Not  painted.  The 
Methodists  held  meetings  in  the  upper  room." 

"How  about  the  land  owned  by  the  county?" 

"Hiram  Waterman  was  commissioner  of  sales. 
S.  P.  Hyde  did  the  surveying  and  platting.  It 
was  finished  after  I  came  here.  When  I  came 
nobody  owned  any  land.  There  was  a  sale  at 
Galena  in  '39,  range  3,  and  a  sale  at  Chicago  for 
range    4    in    '40.     The    Belvidere    property    was 


on-ned  by  the  Belvidere  Company,  of  which  Dr. 
King,  Nath.  Crosby,  Dr.  Whitney  and  Aaron 
Whitney,  and  Dr.  Goodhue  of  Chicago,  were 
members.  That  company  was  organized  in  '36 
or  '37.  When  the  land  was  bought  in  '39,  Col. 
Joel  Walker  they  appointed  to  purchase  the  land 
and  he  did  purchase  it  but  whether  in  his  own 
name  or  William  H.  Gilman's  I  don't  know.  The 
county  property  was  donated  to  Boone  County 
by  the  Belvidere  Company  if  they  would  locate 
the  county  seat  there  and  they  stuck  the  stake 
there,  about  40  feet  from  the  corner  of  the  court 
house." 

"How   about  domestic  animals?" 

'■When  I  came  here  in  '-38  there  wasn't  a  live 
hog  in  town.  Funk  came  up  with  a  drove  that 
same  fall  and  he  sold  them  out  to  George  Water- 
man and  Alexander  Neely ;  sold  them  seventy  or 
eighty.  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  '42  and  '43, 
Dr.  Post  had  a  house  and  Ixarn  built  on  the  south 
side  of  Lincoln  Avenue  now  about  opposite  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  winter  was  a 
hard  winter.  There  came  a  cold  snap  and  when 
there  comes  a  thaw  Doc  thought  things  weren't 
exactly  right  under  his  bam,  and  he  went  and 
looked  and  there  were  seventy  hogs  dead  under 
his  barn.  They  had  piled  up  there  and  had 
froze  up." 

"How  long  did  it  take  to  drive  the  begs  to 
Cliicago?" 

"Oh,  about  four  or  five  days." 

"Were  there  many  deer  around  here  when  you 
got  here?" 

"Well,  the  only  deer  that  I  recollect  of  seeing: 
I  was  over  the  river  and  there  was  a  flock  of 
three  or  four  deer  loomed  up  over  the  hill  be- 
yond Turner  hill,  and  turned  south.  One  winter, 
about  the  winter  of  '39  or  '40,  we  had  considera- 
ble snow,  about  as  much  as  I  have  ever  seen  here 
since ;  so  much  that  in  the  spring  of  '40  the  river 
was  as  high  as  I  have  ever  seen  it.  The  Ma- 
loney  boys  lived  over  on  Squaw  Prairie,  what  we 
called  the  Walker  property,  among  them  was 
Mike  Taplin  and  Mike  goes  into  the  woods  and 
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got  into  a  wallow  and  ho  killed  a  dozen  of  them 
— knocked  them  in  the  head  with  an  axe." 

"Was  there  much  timber  around  where  your 
house  now  isV" 

"Right  along  here  you  know  it  was  all  timber 
from  the  mill  up  to  Doty's,  prett>-  near  up  there 
it  was  timber,  and  right  here  it  was  timber,  and 
a  little  further  out  from  that  timber  it  was  hazel 
brush.  The  people  used  to  drive  across  from  the 
mill  up  to  Towner's  and  cut  right  across  the 
corner." 

"When  you  came  here  where  did  they  get  their 
grinding  done?" 

"Well,  they  had  got  a  mill  started  here.  My 
father  was  out  here  in  '37  and  helped  to  build  a 
grist  mill  down  below  here  and  they  were  doing 
some  grinding  there,  but  it  was  mostly  done  over 
on  Fox  River.  Then  they  had  a  mill  down  at 
Newburgh,  Sayers." 

"Did  they  have  a  saw  mill  near  here." 

"They  had  two  or  three  of  them.  Crosby  had  a 
saw  mill  on  the  Beaver  between  here  and  Rock- 
ford,  and  then  there  was  a  saw  mill  below  here 
near  the  grist  mill  aud  afterwards  Crosby  built 
a  saw  mill  whore  the  brewery  is  now.  IIo  had  a 
mill  tlnTc  run  by  horse  power." 

One  of  the  early  settlers  was  Chas.  McDougall. 
He  caTne  by  the  way  of  Chicago,  in  1836,  and  set- 
tled on  land  iu  Sections  31  and  32  in  Bonus, 
through  which  runs  the  State  Road.  Most  of 
this  land  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Hazen  Mc- 
Dougall. Mr.  McDougall  left  two  children,  Mi- 
randa Merchant  and  Lor^zo  McDougall.  Lo- 
renzo McDougall  died  about  tn'o  years  ago.  He 
had  very  vivid  and  accurate  recollections  of  the 
early  days,  and  it  is  to  be  much  regretted  that 
they  were  not  written  down,  as  they  contain  a 
great  deal  of  value  concerning  the  history  of  the 
county.  Shortly  before  Mr.  McDougall's  death, 
an  old  settler's  picnic  was  held  at  the  farm, 
which  was  much  enjoyed.  The  autlior  under- 
stands that  Mrs.  Countryman,  one  of  Mr.  Mc- 
DouLinll's     (lau-bters.      lias      material     from     her 


father's  recollections,  which  it  is  hoped  she  will 
publish. 

Among  the  other  old  settlers  were  the  Hales. 
Oliver  Hale  settled  on  Squaw  Prairie  at  an  early 
date.  His  son  Devillo  Hale  lived  until  a  few 
years  ago,  and  was  a  great  mine  of  information 
as  to  the  early  days.  He  aftera-ard  moved  to 
Washburn  County,  Wis.,  and  the  writer  has  sev- 
eral times  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
him  there  about  early  Boone  County  history.  It 
seemed  strange  to  be  sitting  away  up  in  the  Wis- 
consin woods  iu  a  chair,  made  in  Boone  County 
in  the  '40s,  and  looking  at  Big  Thunder's  scalp- 
ing knife,  while  Mr.  Hale  told  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  his  getting  it.  Probably  the  best 
authority  as  to  Belvidere  citj-  itself  was  Asher 
E.  Jenner,  who  for  many  years  was  city  clerk 
and  town  clerk,  and  who  held  many  of  the  offices 
in  the  county  and  town  before  most  of  the  present 
generation  were  born.  Some  of  Mr.  Jenner's 
recollections  are  given  in  this  history. 

Kari.y  Days  in  Flora. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Bowen,  who  still  lives  on  the  old 
farm  in  Flora,  which  has  been  occupied  by  her 
people  for  .so  many  years  (in  Section  25,  just 
across  from  Bloods"  Point  Cemetery),  is  the  author 
of  the  following  article  on  the  early  days  in  that 
locality,  which  we  consider  the  best  article  on 
early  days  iu  Northern  Illinois  which  we  have 
ever  seen.  Much  of  the  information  as  to  the 
mode  of  living  and  other  matters  is  applicable 
to  the  whole  county.  The  paper  was  read  to  the 
Boone  County  Historical  Society  some  years  ago, 
but  has  never  before  been  published : 

"Place  a  tallow  candle'among  the  electric  lights 
— the  rays  are  very  dim.  That  is  the  position  I 
am  placed  among  so  many  learned  writers  and 
speakers  who  are  members  of  the  Boone  County 
Historical  Society.  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  the  early  history  of  Boone  County.  My 
paper  will  be  very  commonplace  and  written  in  a 
rambling  manner,  consisting  mostly  of  incidents 
of   my   own    township.       We   all    magnify   that 
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whii-li  is  (lur  own :  spread  an  ideal  'Ahn-y  over 
our  owu  country,  state,  county,  towu  or  neiublior- 
hood,  and  thinli  with  reverence  and  pride  of 
everything  that  pertains  thereto.  There  are  a 
number  now  living  in  this  thriving  cit}%  who 
at  an  early  day  came  with  their  parents,  and  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  Flora  Township,  nuirli  older 
than  I,  who  can  remember  what  transpired  at 
a  very  early  date,  while  I  cannot  write  from  rec- 
ollection. I  was  not  one  of  the  "first  white 
children  born  in  the  township,"  but  it  was  my 
fortune  to  be  bom,  and  live  continuously,  on  the 
same  farm,  all  the  years  of  my  life,  what  but  few 
in  the  county  can  say  for  the  same  length  of 
time. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  as  the  .story-tellers  say, — 
In  the  year  1835,  an  uncle  of  mine,  Willis  Case, 
his  wife  and  three  children,  came  to  the  then 
far  west  and  settled  near  where  Charter  Oak 
Church  now  stands.,  just  out  of  Boone  County, 
in  DeKalb.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  built 
their  cabins  in  or  near  the  timber  and  near  a 
stream  of  water.  They  were  very  lonesome,  and 
homesick,  but  wrote  glowing  accounts  to  their 
relatives  in  the  East  of  the  fair  land  of  promise 
they  inhabited,  that  it  was  a  veritable  Garden 
of  Eden  and  that  when  land  came  into  market  it 
could  be  bought  for  $1.25  per  acre.  In  1838,  a 
company  of  seven  started  from  their  homes  in 
Collinsville,  a  large  manufacturing  village  in 
Connecticut,  consisting  of  Daniel  Bliss,  wife,  and 
two  children,  Edmund,  and  Maryette,  who,  in 
after  years  married  Clark  Russell,  Wait  Rice,  and 
wife,  my  father  and  mother  and  Candace  Case, 
who  subsequently  married  Robert  Norton,  par- 
ents of  E.  C.  Norton,  of  this  city.  They  came  by 
the  way  of  the  Erie  Canal,  around  the  chain  of 
lakes,  from  Buffalo  to  what  is  now  the  Garden 
City  of  Chicago,  but  was  then : 

"A  barren  waste  of  swampy  land, 
Plat  as  a  pancake,  rich  as  grease. 
Where  gnats  were  full  as  big  as  toads. 
And  mosquitoes  quite  as  large  as  geese." 

Their  worldly  possessions  were  packed  in  huge 


chests;  feather-ljeds,  patcli-wurk  quilts,  lirnad- 
cloth  suits  and  velvet  vests  for  the  men,  and  silk 
dresses  for  the  women,  tables,  wooden  clocks, 
dishes,  glassware,  tallow  candles,  brass  candle- 
sticks and  snuffers,  andirons,  groceries,  and  even 
large  brass  and  iron  kettles,  for  laundry  use, 
were  among  the  precious  things  lirouglit  to  the 
new  country.  Three  men,  and  three  sitan  of 
horses  were  hired,  to  convey  them  to  the  end  of 
their  journey;  the  women  and  children  riding 
on  the  large  lo'ads. 

All  streams  had  to  be  forded,  and  the  swamps 
were  bottomless;  many  times  were  they  stuck 
in  the  mud,  unloaded,  doubled  teams,  and  pulled 
through.  They  were  almost  a  week  on  their 
w.ay  from  Chicago,  for  the  teamsters  lost  the 
trail,  wandered  over  the  prairies,  and  through 
sloughs,  and  near  12  o'clock  one  night,  they  es- 
pied a  hut,  hallooed  and  Uncle  Andy  Miles  came 
out  to  direct  them.  The  women  were  tired,  cross 
and  homesick,  and  said  they  knew  that  they  had 
reached  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  that  he  was 
old  Adam.  They  went  on  repining  and  in  due 
length  of  time  reached  their  destination,  their 
brother's  log  cabin ;  1-1  feet  square,  a  fireplace 
and  chimney,  built  of  sticks  of  wood,  daubed 
with  mud,  at  one  end  of  the  room;  a  puncheon 
floor;  one  small  window  with  oiled  paper  for 
glass ;  a  door  of  slabs,  with  a  latch-string. 

No  screen  had  been  devised  to  keep  flies  and 
mosquitoes  out,  but  there  was  a  "smudge"  near 
the  door;  a  dense  suffocating  smoke,  to  keep 
the  pests  away.  No  telegraph  or  telephones,  not 
even  free  rural  mail  delivery  then  and  it  cost  25 
cents  to  send  a  letter.  Their  arrival  was  unex- 
pected, the  hosts  were  not  prepared  to  receive 
company.  A  saucer  of  grease,  with  a  rag  for  a 
wick,  was  all  the  light  they  had.  The  culinary 
department  consisted  of  some  corn  meal,  that  had 
been  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  then  ground  in  a 
coffee-mill.  The  nearest  grist  mill  was  at  Beloit. 
Some  one  was  dispatched  in  haste  to  the  nearest 
neighbor  for  supplies, — potatoes,  salt-pork  and 
some  wheat  flour  were  obtained.     No  gas-stoves 
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then ;  the  bakiuR  was  done  in  a  tin  oven  called 
a  "baker."  placed  on  the  hearth  and  open  next 
to  the  fire,  or  in  a  flat  iron  kettle  with  a  cover 
of  iron,  buried  in  coals  of  fire.  Each  fire-place 
had  a  crane,  with  iron  hooks,  for  supporting  the 
kettles,  and  swung  over  the  fire;  these,  with  a 
long-handled  frying-pan.  were  the  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  in  this  way  all  food  was  prepared.  Im- 
agine 17  people,  in  that  14  foot  room,  on  a  hot 
night  in  July,  as  there  were  two  boarders,  be- 
sides their  family  of  five,  namely  B.  N.  Dean, 
father  of  C.  B.  Dean,  and  Isaac  JlcCoy,  who  re- 
cently died  In  this  city,  the  three  teamsters,  and 
seven  emigrants. 

It  was  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  sleeping- 
room,  but  true  hospitality  prevailed,  there  was 
always  room  for  one  more  at  the  table,  and  any 
number  of  lodgers  could  be  accommodated,  as 
long  as  there  was  an  inch  of  space  on  the  floor. 

The  Indians  had  left,  not  long  before,  and  their 
trails  were  still  distinctly  seen.  Near  where 
Cold  Spring  Factory  since  stood  was  an  Indian 
idol,  made  of  wood ;  but,  by  the  deep  paths  worn 
around  it,  it  must  have  been  worshipped  as  de- 
voutly as  the  ones  set  with  precious  stones  in  the 
far  East. 

Arthur  Blood  was  the  first  white  settler  in 
what  is  now  Flora  Township,  and  from  him 
Blood's  Point  takes  its  name.  He  erected  two 
log  cabins  at  the  point  of  timber  east  of  us,  and 
pre-empted,  or  claimed,   whole  sections  of  land. 

Pre-empting  was  the  right  of  a  settler,  to  pur- 
chase land  in  preference  to  those  who  came  later, 
when  the  land  came  into  the  market.  At  that 
time  Blood's  Point,  Shattuck's  Grove,  and  such 
places,  were  as  widely  known  as  Belvidere. 

In  a  few  days,  the  party  from  the  East  decided 
to  locate  near  Blood's  Point,  and  two  families 
lived  in  one  of  the  cabins,  until  they  could  build 
on  the  claims  they  purchased.  Among  old  papers 
of  my  father's,  I  see  that  in  18.38,  he  paid  .fllO.OO 
for  the  right,  title,  interest  and  claim,  to  240 
acres  of  land.  When  the  land  came  into  market, 
land  warrants  were  issued  for  a  certain  number 


of  acres,  not  to  e.xeeed  S()  at  one  time,  at  the 
land  oflices  at  Galena,  1S41,  Chicago,  and  Di.xon, 
1843,  at  $1.25  an  acre.  A  certificate  of  the  reg- 
ister of  these  offices  was  deposited  in  the  general 
land  oQice  of  the  I'nited  States. 

The  signature  of  John  Tyler,  President,  was 
affixed  to  the  patent.  My  father  was  a  jack-of 
all-trades,  and  in  1S3S-9  built  a  frame  house,  of 
three  rooms,  the  first  in  the  township. 

The  frame,  siding,  flooring,  shingles,  and  lath, 
of  oak,  the  doors,  cupboards,  and  window  sash 
of  black  walnut,  and  two  rooms  were  ceiled  with 
the  same  kind  of  wood.  One  room  was  plastered, 
not  as  smooth,  and  white,  as  the  hard  finish  of  to- 
day.— the  fireplace  and  chimney  of  brick.  One 
day  while  he  was  at  dinner,  nearly  a  mile  away, 
some  one  with  the  proper  authority  came  and 
wrote  with  chalk,  on  the  frame-work  "This  is 
Fairfield  Precinct."  It  was  changed  to  Benton 
in  1850,  and  to  Flora  Township  in  18.53.  Trees 
were  chopped,  and  hewed,  for  the  frame, — not  a 
foot  of  lumber  for  use.  without  drawing  the  logs 
miles  away,  to  be  sawed  into  boards  and  then 
a  long  drive,  of  nearly  80  miles,  and  return,  to 
buy  nails,  and  glass,  for  the  windows. 
"How  independent  they  did  live. 
In  the  old  pioneer  days. 
■\Vhen  everj-thing  was  done  by  hand. 
In  good  old-fashioned  ways." 
No  furniture  stores  nearer  than  Chicago,  chairs, 
bedsteads,  and  tables  were  made  of  walnut,  hick- 
ory, or  oak — the  real  article,  not  veneered.  The 
seats  of  the  chairs  were  of  hickory  splints,  or 
braided  corn  husks,  manufactured  at  home,  as 
were  also  the  low  wooden  cradles,  to  rock  the 
babies  in.  but  just  as  skillfully  made  as  the  one 
on  exhibition  in  the  Massachusetts  building  at 
Chicago,  in  1893. 

"That  was  made  of  wood,  strong  and  good. 
And  has  lasted  for  many  a  day. 
It  will  always  be  treasured. 
For  in  it  John  Quincy  Adams  lay." 
So  that  I  cannot  boast  of  tieing  born  or  of  ever 
living  in  a  log  house,  as  most  children  of  the  old 
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settlers  can,   and  of  which  so  many  statesmen, 
and  noted  ones  are  proud. 

I  have  seen  the  log-cabin  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
where  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  President  of  the 
National  Commission  which  promoted  the  great 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  was  born.  He  gave  the 
cabin,  with  a  portion  of  the  homestead  on  which 
it  stands,  as  a  park  for  the  city,  on  the  condition 
that  it  should  have  perpetual  care.  He  had  also 
been  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain,  and  wrote  while 
there : 

"In  the  royal  court  of  Madrid, 

Its  titles,  and  degrees, 

I  often  think  with  longing. 

Of  a  spot  across  the  seas. 

It  has  worn  no  royal  splendor, 

But  the  dearest  spot  on  earth, 

Is  the  vine  embowered  cabin. 

That  marks  my  place  of  birth." 

"Still  within  the  chimney  corner. 
Stands  my  mother's  rocking  chair, 
In  its  seat,  the  half-done  stocking, 
With  the  needles  rusting  there, 
Splendor  keeps  no  hold  upon  me. 
For  wheresoe'er  I  roam. 
Dream  of  dreams,  I'm  always  dreaming. 
Of  my  old  log-cabin  home." 

Every  family  had  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  in  every 
house  was  a  spinning  wheel,  reel  and  swifts, 
where  all  the  wool  was  spun  into  skeins  of  yam. 
Most  of  it  dyed  (at  home),  to  be  woven  into 
sheets,  coverlets,  and  winter  clothing,  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  or  doubled  and  twisted  into 
yam,  to  be  knit  by  hand,  into  stockings  and  mit- 
tens for  the  family  ;  yet  there  was  leisure  time  to 
knit  yards  of  edging  for  trimmings. 

There  were  eleven  hand  looms,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  two  and  one  half  miles,  on  which  all  the 
cloth  for  the  neighborhood  was  woven.  A  tailor- 
ess  lived  in  the  vicinity,  who  went  from  house 
to  house,  cutting  and  making  all  the  clothing  for 
the   men    and    boys.     No    sewing   machines,    all 


hand  sewing.  No  thread  came  on  spools,  but  was 
in  skeins,  whether  of  silk,  linen  or  cotton.  Each 
family  had  from  one  to  three  cows,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  a  pedigree.  No  college  professor 
with  a  testing  machine  ever  came  to  tell  of  what 
the  milk  was  composed.  A  dasher  churn  for 
making  the  butter,  no  thermometer  to  get  the 
right  temperature,  or  ice  for  cooling  it,  but  with 
other  merchandise  it  was  taken  in  a  lumber 
wagon  to  Chicago,  where  the  best  sold  for  eight 
or  ten  cents  a  pound.  Almost  every  family  made 
some  cheese  in  the  summer.  The  press  was  very 
simple  in  design, — the  lever  weighted  with  stones, 
a  peck  measure  for  a  hoop,  and  placed  under  a 
tree  for  shade,  but  they  were  genuine  full  creams  ; 
never  heard  of  hard  skins  or  filled  cheese.  Some- 
times a  sage,  or  a  tansy  one  was  made  for  a 
rarity. 

The  poultry  was  a  mixture  of  all  the  varieties 
since  they  came  out  of  Noah's  Ark,  of  every 
shape  and  color  and  would  weigh  from  2V2  to 
3  pounds  each. 

There  were  hogs,  "prairie  rooters."  In  the 
market  report  of  a  Chicago  paper  of  1845,  are 
the  following  items,  "Owing  to  the  small  amount 
of  produce  arriving  from  the  country,  prices  are 
unsettled.  Pork — Prices  have  not  changed  if 
it  can  be  said  there  are  any.  We  noticed  a  small 
lot  of  hogs,  averaging  about  300  pounds  each, 
which  only  brought  $2.75  each.  We  hear  of  a 
sale  today  of  5,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat  to 
be  delivered  on  board  of  steamers."  There  was  no 
Board  of  Trade  and  "puts  and  calls,"  and 
"longs"  and  "shorts,"  and  rises  and  falls,  and 
risks  of  such  sorts. 

Teaming  to  Chicago  was  one  of  the  paying 
occupations,  carrying  produce  to  market  and 
bringing  back  supplies.  The  price  paid  in  1S40, 
for  drawing  about  30  bushels  of  wheat,  .$7.34,  and 
bringing  back  a  barrel  of  salt,  U.T--V2-  The 
expenses  on  the  road,  four  shillings  for  sup- 
per, lodging,  and  breakfast  at  the  "tavern," 
(hotels  were  imknown),  and  hay  for  the  team. 
The  feed  was  taken  from  home.     It  took  five  or 
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six  days  to  go  and  return.  At  that  time  all  the 
fruit  was  wild,  and  was  dried,  or  preserved  for 
winter  use,  and  pumpkin  butter,  aud  pumpkins 
cut  into  rings  aud  dried,  included  the  winter 
supply.  Xothing  canned  except  oysters ;  they 
could  be  bought  in  tin  cans,  in  Chicago,  but  now 
if  the  North  Pole  is  ever  discovered,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  surrounded  by  old  tin  cans. 

Deer  were  plentiful  and  often  came  and  drank 
from  the  spring  near  the  house  as  late  as  1841 ; 
three  saddles  of  venison  sold  for  $1.62%. 

There  were  but  few  books  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  each  house  was  a  bible,  a  hymn-book  and  an 
almanac.  Almanacs  were  not  then  given  away, 
but  cost  t\vo  shillings.  If  in  addition  to  these 
they  possessed  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Pol- 
lock's "Course  of  Time,"  "Paradise  Lost,"  and 
in  fiction,  "Alonzo  and  Melissa,"  "Charlotte  Tem- 
ple" and  "Robinson  Cnisoe,"  one  had  a  large 
library.     But — 

"Of  all  the  lHX)ks  that  helped  them. 
Along  life's  onward  track. 
In  summer,  winter,  spring  or  fall. 
None  beat  the  Almanac." 

The  first  school  house  erected  in  the  precinct 
was  of  logs,  in  1838.  and  was  the  only  one  until 
1847.  The  seats  were  of  oak.  without  a  back, 
and  no  plane  used  in  making  them. 

"It  was  a  church  on  Sunday, 
And  the  people  did  the  singing, 
Not   a   trained   artistic   choir." 

Many  denominations  held  services  there,  but 
in  1842,  a  church  organization  named  the  "First 
Christian  Church  of  Fairfield  Precinct"  was  or- 
ganized and  maintained  its  existence  until  1801. 
Domestic  Science  was  taught  then,  but  not  in 
school,  that  is,  work  by  the  hands,  and  consisted 
of  churning,  knitting,  mopping,  baking,  shopping, 
and  splitting  rails,  (no  boards,  barlied  or  woven 
wire  for  fencing). 


The  girls  took  music 
spinning  wheel,  and  practiced  late  and  early,  on 
the  spindle,  swift  aud  reel.  Domestic  Economy 
was  instilled  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  from  youth 
up.  Holidays  were  few.  The  first  Fourth  of 
July  I  can  remember  of  celebrating  I  was  nearly 
four  years  old.  and  came  to  Belvidere,  in  a  lum- 
ber wagon  filled  with  people  seated  in  chairs, 
and  when  one  had  a  good  span  of  horses,  that 
was  a  tony  rig.  Ou  what  is  now  Pearl  Street, 
near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Geo.  Ames,  one  of  the 
boys  liad  to  get  out  and  open  a  large  gate,  it 
could  not  have  been  a  laid  out  road.  They  as- 
sembled at  the  old  court  house  on  the  mound. 
All  the  children  were  to  march,  and  all  that 
lived  in  the  county  were  to  have  a  narrow  green 
ribbon  tied  ou  their  right  arm.  I  do  not  know 
why  green  was  selected  as  the  color — perhaps 
for  the  same  reason,  as  by  the  country  milk-maid 
in  Fable  No.  2  in  the  old  Webster's  Elementary 
Sjielling-book,  that  was  used  for  a  reader,  as  well 
as  a  speller,  in  early  days.  "She  was  musing 
on  buying  a'  silk  dress — green,  let  me  consider — 
yes — green  suits  my  complexion  best,  and  green 
it  shall  be."  Two  women  tied  the  ribbons  on  the 
arms  of  the  children,  asking  each  one,  where  they 
lived.  One  said  to  me — "little  girl  in  what 
county  do  you  live';"  I  answered  "Boone." 
There  was  a  girl  older  than  I,  who  was  to  march 
with  me.  She  said  I  did  not,  that  I  lived  in 
DeKall),  and  the  older  one  was  thought  to  be 
right.  I  did  not  get  any.  and  I  grieved  over  the 
injustice  of  marching  without  a  ribbon,  when  the 
others  had  one,  and  I  rightfully  should  have  had. 
I  still  remember  the  circumstance  distinctly. 

Old  account  iMoks  are  not  very  interesting 
reading — nevertheless  here  are  some  accounts 
taken  from  one  of  1841  to  '42. 

1  barrel  salt,  ?2.50;  2  loads  of  hay,  50  cents; 
70  feet  oak  plank,  70  cents ;  1  pound  raisins,  25 
cents :  5  pounds  beef,  2  cents  pound,  10  cents ; 

1  Almanac,  25  cents  ;  1  bunch  of  quills,  25  cents ; 

2  dt^eds.  and  11  acknowledgments,  $2.00;  1  bottle 
of   ink,   75   cents ;   50  fence  rails,  3  cents  each, 
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$1.50;  Cradling  4  acres  of  wheat,  50  cents  per 
acre,  $2.00;  Taxes  on  ISO  acres  of  land,  $2.89; 
In  1S44,  1  dozen  steel  pens,  5(5  cents. 

Xeiglibors  were  nearer  then  than  now  ;  a  log 
house  could  be  rolled  up  in  a  short  time,  and 
there  was  much  more  sociability,  mort^  neighborly 
kindness,  and  more  cheerful  aid  in  sickness  and 
trouble.  The  names  of  the  pioneers  of  the  early 
settlements  should  be  preserved.  Here  is  a  record 
of  those  who  first  located  on  or  near  what  is  now 
Kirkland  Road,  but  was  then  called  the  County 
Road,  down  to  1S43,  and  all  lived  within  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  Blo'od's  Point : 

Arthur  Blood,  the  first  settler ;  Reuben  Pen- 
well,  1836;  Allen  Russell,  1835;  David  Russell. 
1835 ;  Abraham  Bush,  married  Henrietta  Russell 
in  183S,  the  first  couple  married  in  the  precinct ; 
Moses  Bush ;  Abel  Blood :  Henry  Cushman ; 
Daniel  Bliss,  taught  the  first  school,  1S.3S-9 ; 
Horace  Lucas ;  Albert  Lucas ;  Ammi  Smith,  first 
justice  of  the  peace,  was  also  a  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist preacher ;  Xahum  Rice ;  Daniel  Blanchard : 
Allen  Blanchard,  made  and  repaired  boots  and 
shoes ;  John  Randall,  horse  shoeing,  oxen  were 
also  shod;  John  Whitney;  Elijah  Robinson; 
Jonathan  Young ;  Thomas  Cunningham  ;  Leonard 
Whitney ;  Robert  Norton ;  Henry  Sawtell,  doc- 
tor, died  in  1846 ;  Samuel  Cochran  ;  James  Robin- 
son ;  F.  P.  Low,  early  supervisor ;  Augustus  Her- 
ring; Samuel  Robbins,  one  of  the  brothers  who 
located  the  first  claim  in  Boone  County.  Part  of 
the  city  of  Belvidere  is  located  on  this  claim. 
He  sold,  went  farther  west,  came  back,  and  mar- 
ried Mary  Whitney,  daughter  of  John  Whitney. 
She  died  in  1850.  He  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Wait 
Rice,  early  treasurer  of  schools.  1842.  and  at 
the  December  term  of  the  county  commissioners' 
court.  1843.  was  the  first  one  appointed  over- 
seer of  the  poor  for  Fairfield  Precinct.  R.  D. 
Rix,  he  received  his  commission  for  justice  of 
the  peace  from  Governor  Thomas  Ford,  and  was 
sworn  and  subscribed  before  A.  E.  Jeuner, 
August   26,    1843.     He   died  while   he   held   the 


office,  but  many  a  couple  he  joined  in  wedlock. 
Among  them,  Moses  Lucas  and  Merinda  Cochran, 
parents  of  J.  G.  Lucas.  B.  X.  Dean,  and  Lydia 
Smith,  parents  of  C.  B.  Dean.  They  had  big 
weddings  then,  fifty  or  sixty  being  invited  to  the 
wedding  feast.  There  were  no  wedding  presents 
or  lengthy  descriptions  of  the  occurrence  in  the 
papers.  Of  the  above  list,  not  one  now  remains 
to  relate  incidents  of  the  past.  All  have  been 
cut  down  by  the  scythe  of  Time.  They  may  not 
have  attained  what  the  world  calls  greatness, — 
but  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  ones  who 
raised  this  county  from  its  primitive  state. 

"They  have  gone  to  the  beautiful  Citj-, 
In  that  c-ountry  far  away. 
Where  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
And  a  thousand  years,  a  day." 

Some  Earlt  Buildings. 

The  Baptist  meeting  house  was  erected  in  the 
later  "oOs  on  the  corner  of  Van  Buren  and 
Hurlbut  Avenue,  where  Squire  Reynolds  after- 
ward lived.  It  was  removed  directly  across  the 
street  and  used  as  a  church  building  by  the 
Universal  ists.  In  1S61  it  was  again  moved  and 
used  as  a  paint  shop.  It  was  finally  moved  to 
what  is  now  615  Madison  Street  and  used  as  a 
dwelling  place.  The  first  Circuit  Court  was  held 
in  this  building,  and  more  is  said  elsewhere  in 
this   history   concerning,  it. 

The  first  building  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  was  used  exclusively  for  church 
purposes,  was  erected  in  1S42.  In  June,  1856,  it 
was  decided  to  tear  iovm  that  building,  purchase 
the  next  lot  and  erect  a  new  building  upon  the 
two  lots  with  side  and  end  galleries  and  a  seat- 
ting  capacity  of  800.  After  considerable  effort 
the  building  was  completed  in  1858.  Here,  on 
the  evening  of  April  20,  1801,  was  held  one  of  the 
most  soul  thrilling  meetings  ever  held  in  Belvi- 
dere. when  the  people  gathered,  aroused  by  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  to  plan  for  the  coming 
conflict. 
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Tlic  resilience  formerly  ofeui)ied  by  William 
Derthuk  was  built  iu  1837  by  Dr.  Euos  Camp- 
bell. Tlie  .\iiieric-an  House  was  opeu  to  the  pub- 
lie  in  Ih'ceniber.  1.S41'.  a  l.u-f.'e  number  being 
present   to  sbare  the  festivities. 


Fkom 


KTTEEE  I'riiUSHEI)  liY   GeOECE  IIaWE.S 


It  is  stated  that  Ilelviilere  eontained  about 
2.."iKi  jiediile.  4U  stores  and  4  lianks.  The  "Stand- 
ard" was  issued  weelily,  having  eommenced  publi- 
cation about  1S52.  There  were  three  flour  mills, 
a  steam  planing  mill,  nine  churches,  a  female 
seminary,  two  union  schools,  several  private 
schools  and  five  hotels.  John  Saxton  was  post- 
master. Among  the  names  given  we  note  the 
American  Hotel  conducted  by  Mr.  Truesdell, 
B.  Ames  &  Sons,  druggists,  near  the  railroad 
depot.  Bidwell  &  Reynolds,  carriages  and  wagons. 
Boone  County  Bank,  Belvidere  Hotel,  conducted 
by  Air.  Doty,  Fuller,  Lawrence  &  Woods,  bankers, 
John  M.  Glasner,  dry  goods,  American  Express 
Company.  C.  W.  Ives,  agent,  Julien  House,  J.  C. 
Parkhouse  proi^rietor.  Arcade  House.  H.  Jlixer 
proprietor,  John  Plane  c&  Co.,  hardware,  Ranisom 
&  Fuller,  drug  store,  Mark  Ramsey,  harness.  W. 
R.  Woodruff,  drug  store.  John  Yourt.  lumber. 

The   State  Road. 

The  state  road  through  P.unus,  as  shown  by  the 
original  plat,  appears  to  have  run  from  the  east 
line  of  the  county  for  about  two  miles,  about  the 
same  as  it  does  now,  until  it  reached  William 
Ame.s'  Tavern  in  the  northwest  corner  of  section 
3.").  on  what  was  afterward  the  Cephas  McMaster 
farm.  From  there  it  ran  west  about  half  a  mile 
and  then  turned  northerly  to  cross  the  Kishwau- 
kee  River  about  the  middle  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  27.  It  then  turned  west  again 
and  ran  a  little  south  of  the  half  section  line  of 
section  28  and  29  to  the  Piscasaw.  In  the  govern- 
ment plat  of  Bonus,  most  of  the  north  half,  ex- 
eeiit  in  the  westerly  part,  apjiears  as  iirairie  and 
the  remainder  ajipears  as   timber.     Most  of  the 


trees  used  as  monuments  appear  to  be  bun-  oak, 
but  we  also  find  ash,  white  oak,  black  oak,  pin 
oak,  \\alnut,  cherry,  iron  wood,  lynn,  hackberry, 
and  red  oak. 

NEWIiVRGH. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  in  a  sense 
romantic,  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  county, 
is  the  rise  and  almost  complete  extinction  of 
Xewburgh. 

This  little  conuuunity  was  situated  on  the 
south  half  of  Section  30,  and  the  north  half  of 
Section  31,  in  Be'lvidere  Township.  No  plat  of 
the  township  was  ever  recorded,  either  in  this 
county  or  in  Winnebago,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  locate  where  most  of  the  lots  and  blocks  were. 
The  land  where  Newburgh  was  originally  located, 
was  entered  by  Benjamin  Hoyt.  in  October,  1839. 
Mr.  Hoyt  erected  a  two  story  frame  tavern  about 
1840.  which  was  called  the  Newburgh  House. 
The  school  house  stood  about  ten  rods  north  of 
the  tavern,  but  was  removed  somewhere  about 
1850  to  a  place  a  few  rods  west  of  the  tavern. 
In  1855,  the  teacher  was  Miss  Eliza  Marsh,  who 
had  thirteen  pupils.  On  account  of  the  weather 
and  difiiculty  of  travel  the  terms  were  very 
short.  Miss  Marsh  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Church  and  was  the  mother  of  Cassius  Church 
of  Belvidere.  The  saw  mill  was  located  to  the 
north  of  the  village  on  the  Beaver.  It  was  built 
by  Rossman  and  afterwards  sold  to  Edwin  Bal- 
lard.    It  was  torn  down  about  1886. 

There  was  a  wool  carding  establishment,  a 
chair  factory  was  operated  by  Sir.  Campbell, 
brother  of  George  Campbell,  formerly  of  Belvi- 
dere. In  many  farm  houses  around  vanished 
Newburgh  there  probably  exist  chairs  and  other 
furniture  turned  out  in  this  early  esbiblishment. 
There  were  two  stores  in  the  village,  one  directly 
south  of  the  school  house  and  the  other  about 
east  of  the  tavern,  the  first  was  run  by  Squires, 
the  latter  by  Benjamin  F.  Hoyt,  (usually  called 
■•Frank"),  son  of  Benjamin  Hoyt,  in  18:59,  and 
for  a  time  thereafter.     Abel  C.  Gleason  and  M. 
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W.  Gleason  ran  a  blacksmith  shop.  Among  the 
other  names  connected  with  the  village  were 
those  of  James  Sayre,  Chas.  Waterman,  Densley 
Keezer,  Robert  M.  and  John  Toffelmire,  and  the 
Hartwell  family.  Some  of  the  streets  in  the 
town  were  Columbus,  Bridge,  and  Broadway. 
The  place  was  also  called  Sayreyille,  and  an  old 
summons  now  before  the  writer  dated  in  1S47, 
and  issued  by  Justice  Thomas  W.  Hartwell 
called  it  Cleveland.  Mr.  Hartwell  was  the  first 
male  child  born  there.  Col.  Sayre  was  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  Xewburgh.  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  at  one  time  as  to  whether  Belvidere  or 
Newburgh  would  be  the  coming  city.  The  fact 
that  Belvidere  was  on  the  State  Road,  and  the 
lack  of  a  railroad  in  Newburgh,  caused  Belvi- 
dere to  gain  the  ascendency  and  the  dwellers  of 
Newburgh  dropped  away  one  by  one,  some  to 
Belvidere  and  some  to  Cherry  Valley,  and  else- 
where, so  that  only  the  old  tavern  remained 
to  mark  the  place  of  vanished  Newburgh.  The 
land  on  which  the  village  stood  was  sold  under 
a  mortgage  forclosure  in  1S4T,  and  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Green  Brimmer,  and 
then  of  Jlr.  Brimmer's  son-in-law,  John  P.  Jones, 
Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  New  York  State  and  grad 
uated  from  a  law  school  in  Elmira,  but  there  be- 
ing very  little  law  business  in  the  new  com 
munit}',  he  purchased  the  old  tavern  at  New 
burgh  and  ran  a  daii-y  business.  For  some  time 
the  county  poor  were  also  kept  on  the  New- 
burgh farm.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  J.  P. 
Brimmer  Jones,  son  of  the  former  Mr.  Jones. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TOWNSHIP  HISTORY. 

INDIVIDUAL    HISTORY    OF   THE    SEVERAL   TOWNSHIPS 

OF   BOONE    COUNTY FIRST     SETTLERS — RECORD  OF 

CONDITIONS  AND  EVENTS  IN  BEL^^DERE,  BONUS, 
FLORA.  SPRING,  BOONE.  CALEDONIA,  MANCHESTER 
AND    LE  ROY    TOWNSHIPS. 


The  following  notes  concerning  the  various 
townships  only  include  such  matter  as  will  not  be 
found  elesewhere.  The  records  of  the  county 
commissioners'  c-ourt  and  the  files  of  the  old 
"Standard"  contain  notes  of  many  ijersons  who 
lived  in  the  various  townships  and  will  be  found 
there.  For  much  of  the  biographical  matter  con- 
cerning the  citizens  who  were  prominent  in  1877, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  former  bistorj'  of 
the  county.  He  has  not  attempted  to  present 
much  biographical  matter  concerning  those  who 
are  now  living,  as  that  is  treated  in  the  biograph- 
ical sketches  included  in  this  work. 

Belvidere  Township. 

The  northwestern  part  of  Belvidere  Township 
is  quite  hilly  and  rather  picturesque.  In  section 
"5  is  the  Stephenson  stone  quarry.  In  the  early 
day  this  was  owned  by  Dr.  Stone  and  besides  the 
quarry,  there  was  also  a  mill  and  lime  kiln.  The 
White  Pigeon  School  House  is  in  section  8.  In 
sections  9  and  10  was  the  Amzl  Abbe  farm,  most 
of  which  was  owned  by  Mr.  Abbe  from  a  very 
early  date,  part  of  it  being  entered  by  him  di- 
rectly from  the  government.  East  of  the  Abbe 
farm  in  section  10  was  the  William  JIcBride 
farm.  Mr.  McBride  was  an  early  settler  and  died 
at  Belvidere  several  years  ago.  his  farm  being 
sold  in  tracts,  to  settle  the  estate. 


A  Ride  in  Belvidere  aj 


)NUS. 


Driving  across  the  Big  Thunder  bridge,  we 
see.  just  before  coming  to  the  river,  the  Coleman 
house,  where  the  family  have  resided  many  years 
and  engaged  in  canning  and  raising  vegetables. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  old  Daniel  Caswell  place. 
Crossing  the  river  and  the  race  and  turning  east, 
between  us  and  the  river  is  a  small  stone  house, 
formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Payne.  Further  along 
is  the  old  Stone  farm,  entered  by  Albert  Stone 
from  the  government  in  1S40,  being  in  section  29. 
In  this  house  John  Gray  had  his  arm  amputated 
many  years  ago  on  account  of  blood  iX)ison, 
caused   bj*    a    wound   received  while   butchering 
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sheep.  Dr.  Foote  performed  the  operation  and 
he  and  Jlr.  Gray  had  gone  several  times  to  the 
old  room  on  the  anniversary  of  the  occasion.  The 
McJIaster  farm  is  also  on  this  road,  also  the 
Henry  Blester  farm.  We  now  come  to  the  Law- 
renceville  School  House  and  turn  north.  In  this 
part  of  Bonus  the  Lawrences  formerly  settled 
very  early  and  they  still  own  some  of  the  farms 
there.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  as  we 
go  north  is  the  Lawrenceville  Cemetery,  where 
members  of  several  prominent  families  in  this  re- 
gion are  buried.  In  section  20  is  the  Early  farm, 
formerly  owned  by  Collins,  and  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road  is  the  old  Horace  Green  farm. 
Somewhat  further  north  is  the  old  Uriah  Tum- 
eaure  farm,  now  belonging  to  B.  S.  Herbert  of 
Belvidere.  Mr.  Herbert  owns  about  500  acres  of 
fine  land  in  this  locality,  while  Mrs.  Herbert 
owns  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Mellaster 
property.  In  the  early  days  there  used  to  be 
some  wolves  in  the  timber  in  this  region.  In  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  IG  is  Isaac  Melzer's 
farm,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  Belvidere  and 
the  inter\-ening  country  can  be  had.  Xorth  of 
this  is  the  Mabie  farm.  The  Russellville  School 
House  is  at  the  northeast  corner  of  section  8. 
R.  W.  Morgan  owns  considerable  land  in  this 
locality.  To  the  north,  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
we  see  the  settlement  known  as  Russellville  and 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  houses,  on  the  east 
side,  is  the  church.  Turning  west  at  the  school 
house  we  drive  through  as  fine  a  lot  of  farm 
land  as  anyone  could  wish ;  almost  as  level  as  a 
floor.  Part  of  this  is  the  old  Deacon  Mabie 
farm.  Turning  south  again  we  pass  the  Daniel 
Andrus  farm,  with  the  Andrus  Cemetery  near  by. 
Across  the  Piscasaw  we  see  the  Covey  farm,  part 
of  which  was  formerly  the  old  Oliver  Hale  farm. 
A  little  further  south  we  come  to  the  Sands 
farm,  some  more  of  the  Herbert  farms,  and  a 
part  of  the  Mulligan  farm.  In  this  locality  is  the 
StocUwell  School  House.  Turning  to  the  west 
along  the  center  lino  of  section  IS,  on  the  south 
is  the  I.   I>.   Miller  farm.     Mr.  Miller  built  the 


Little  Thunder  Mill,  which  was  afterward  run 
by  the  Luhmans  and  now  run  by  Henry  Herbert. 
On  the  bottom  lauds  near  the  Piscasaw,  a  man 
was  drowned  while  trying  to  walk  across  the 
tlats,  which  were  covered  with  water  from  the 
over-flowed  streams.  To  our  north  for  some  dis- 
tance is  the  Mulligan  farm.  We  are  now  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Squaw  Prairie  and  passing  to  the 
township  of  Belvidere,  south  of  the  Stockwell 
School  House,  is  the  Gough  farm  and  east  of  that 
is  the  Henry  Clark  farm.  Xoith  of  the  road  are 
the  Huntington  farms.  The  McMeekins  formerly 
lived  in  this  locality.  Turning  south,  we  pass 
the  farm  of  Dr.  Page.  His  daughter  man-led  E. 
E.  P.  Ti-uesdell.  Mrs.  Page  was  living  until 
recently  at  Belvidere.  To  the  west  is  E.  W.  War- 
ren's farm,  and  also  the  Maloney  farm,  which  is 
now  owned  by  Dr.  Charles  Scott's  heirs.  Also  the 
Greenlee  farm,  owned  for  many  years  b.v  the 
Greenlee  Bi-os.  Coming  still  further  south  we 
pass  the  Luke  Wheeler  farm  on  the  east.  This 
was  formerly  occupied  by  Judge  MeWhorter.  Mr. 
Wheeler  owned  it  for  many  years,  and  it  was 
then  sold  by  his  heirs  and  Messrs.  Marshall  and 
Whitman  became  interested  in  it.  It  is  now  used 
in  connection  with  the  sheep  yards,  which  are 
located  .lust  south  of  it.  Much  of  the  land  in 
this  locality  belongs  to  the  Duntons  and  the  old 
Dunton  house,  with  its  large  fluted  columns,  still 
remains.  On  McKinley  Avenue  lived  Josiah 
Wheeler.  He  was  a  wool  buyer  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Mason  City.  la.,  and  became  wealthy. 
Thos.  Donohue  lived  in  a  small  house  on  Perry 
and  McKinley  Avenues,  which  was  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  this  locality.  Two  other  old 
houses  are  the  one  on  the  comer  of  JIcKinley 
Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  and  the  Stone  house 
in  which  Capt.  Petty  lived,  and  which  was 
built  in  an  early  day  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Stone. 


North  Rocki 


iD  River  Ro.\r)S. 


Driving  out  along  State  Street  toward  the 
Xorth  Rockford  Road,  we  pass  many  fine  resi- 
dences, among  them  being  those  of  Geo.  Mureh, 
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Win.  Bowley,  A.  E.  Loop  and  Pljosa  ilcJIaster. 
Here  is  also  tbe  new  residence  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Rliineliart  and  tliat  of  Judge  R.  W.  Wriglit, 
tbese  being  undoubtedly  tbe  two  finest  residences 
in  town.  Just  beyond  Judge  Wrights  is  General 
Fuller's  residence,  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees. 
In  this  residence  many  prominent  men  have  been 
entertained  and  it,  with  General  Hurlbut's  man- 
sion on  Hurlbut  Avenue,  constitute  the  two 
most  historic  residences  in  town  now  standing. 
Beyond  General  Fuller's  is  the  Hildrup  place,  a 
picturesque  old  colonial  mansion  with  flue  trees, 
now  owned  by  Prof.  Fitzer,  formerly  count}"  sup- 
erintendent of  schools.  To  the  south  of  the  road 
lie  a  number  of  long  strips  of  land,  having  a  com- 
paratively small  frontage  on  the  road,  but  run- 
ning baclv  nearly  half  a  mile.  One  of  these  strips, 
which  was  formerly  owned  by  Shreve  and  after- 
ward owned  by  the  Vandersalls,  lias  been  sub- 
divided as  "Meadow  Lawn."  The  Luces  also 
own  considerable  land  here.  Many  of  the  resi- 
dents along  the  North  Rockford  Road  are  prom- 
inent in  the  North  Baptist  Church,  among. them 
being  the  Tobynes,  Van  Epps,  and  Deacoii  Ster- 
ling. At  the  bend  of  the  road  is  a  school  house. 
One  of  the  Van  Epps'  houses  is  built  of  brick 
manufactured  in  the  brick  yards  in  that  locality, 
lu  section  21  is  the  Glasner  farm  and  a  little 
further  along  is  one  of  the  many  farms  owned 
by  the  heirs  of  Ezra  May.  We  now  pass  the 
Beaver  Creek  and  come  to  the  Beaver  farm,  for- 
merly owned  by  John  J.  Foote,  and  now  the 
property  of  two  of  his  granddaughters.  To- 
ward the  eastern  edge  of  the  county  is  the  Dubois 
School  House,  in  a  very  pleasant  locality.  North 
of  it  lies  the  Dubois  farm,  part  of  which  was  en- 
tered from  the  government  by  Cornelius  Dubois. 
In  section  19  considerable  of  the  land  was  en- 
tered by  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  one  of  the  very  early 
settlers.  Running  south  from  the  school  house 
is  a  road  to  Newburgh.  Lying  to  the  east  of  this 
road  is  a  large  farm  owned  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Swift. 
In  section  .30  is  the  Shaw  farm.  Mr.  Shaw's 
father  was  a  very  prominent  Chicago  business 


man,  but  Mr.  Shaw  himself,  with  the  aid  of  a 
fine  farm  and  a  swift  automobile,  finds  life  very 
pleasant  in  Boone  County.  South  of  the  Shaw 
farm  is  the  very  large  farm  of  J.  P.  Brimmer 
Jones,  which  includes  all  that  is  left  of  New- 
burgh, of  which  considerable  has  been  said  in 
another  place. 

Coming  across  the  Kishwaukee  and  turning 
east  again  along  the  river  road,  we  pass  some 
more  of  the  Ezra  May  farms,  also  farms  be- 
longing to  Frank  Stockwell.  A.  Puis,  and  Abram 
O.  Witbeck,  Mr.  Witbeck's  farm  being  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  As  we  get  toward  Belvidere 
we  see  the  "Electric  Stone  Quarry."  to  the  south 
and  at  the  bend  in  the  road  is  the  O.  J.  Lincoln 
farm  and  the  ruins  of  the  Bennett  Creamei-y. 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  After  entering  sec- 
tion .3.5  the  land  for  some  distance  on  the  north 
side  was  formerly  OT^^led  by  James  Kelley,  whose 
genial  disposition  made  him  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  and  who.  until  rheumatism  rendered  him 
unable  to  move  about,  was  the  lite  of  many  a 
social  gathering.  To  the  south  of  the  road  was 
the  "Moss  neighborhood,"  where  the  various  Moss 
relatives  settled  at  a  very  early  date  and  took  up 
land  from  the  government.  Still  further  south 
is  a  magnificent  tract  of  land  formerly  owned  by 
John  J.  Foote  and  now  the  property  of  his  heirs. 
On  the  river  road  is  the  Columbia  Heating  Co. 
site,  and  the  Gas  Plant.  Near  this  is  Scott 
Clark's  tract  and  east  of  that  is  another  piece  of 
laud  belonging  to  the  Foote  estate,  known  as  the 
"Smith  Place."  East  of  that  is  a  tract  which 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Smedley  family  for 
many  years.  The  old  .stone  house  where  Dr. 
Smedley  lived  has  recently  been  improved  so 
as  to  make  a  very  modem  residence. 

Bonus  Township. 

This  township  was  taken  up  from  the  govern- 
ment mostly  between  1S40  and  18.50.  Among  the 
early  settlers  were  the  Lawrences.  They  came 
from  Cuba.  Alleghany  County.  N.  Y.  Luther  W. 
Lawrence  and  Daniel  W.,  two  of  the  brothers. 
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arrived  in  September,  1830.  They  had  wallied 
most  of  tbe  way  from  Toledo,  Obio.  They  put 
up  at  Timotliy  Caswell's  Taveiii,  uear  tbe  pres- 
ent Big  Tbunder  Mills.  At  tbat  time  tbe  grass 
along  the  Piscasaw  was  so  high  tbat  tor  a  joke 
some  one  tied  tbe  tops  together  over  tbe  back  of 
the  oxeu,  just  to  show  bow  tall  it  was.  Tbe  Law- 
rences selected  their  claims  in  tbe  southwest  jxir- 
tion  of  Bonus,  and  bought  out  William  Dresser. 
When  the  land  was  afterwards  surveyed  they 
found  their  lines  did  not  correspond  with  the 
section  lines,  but  were  able  with  a  little  sacrifice 
of  land  to  get  located  in  the  proper  quarters.  Tbe 
two  young  men  then  went  back  to  New  York 
State  and  the  following  spring  they  returned  with 
their  father.  John  Lawrence,  and  some  of  their 
brothers.  They  came  by  horse  teams  and  arrived 
May  11.  1S3T.  They  marked  down  tbe  number  of 
bouses  between  Chicago  and  Belvidere,  and  found 
tbat  not  including  Chicago,  but  including  Belvi- 
dere, there  were  si.xteon  buildings.  They  built 
bouses  on  their  claims.  Daniel  on  the  east. 
Luther  W.  on  tbe  west  and  tbe  father  between. 
That  was  the  year  of  the  seventeen  year  locusts, 
and  tbe  insects  were  very  thick.  Daniel  sold  bis 
claim  to  Benjamin  Ileaton  in  .Tuly.  I.*^.'i7.  John 
LawTenee.  tbe  father,  went  back  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, 18.37.  and  William  Stewart,  a  relative  of 
the  Lawrences,  came  from  Fredonia  and  moved 
into  his  house.  John  L.iwrence,  tbe  younger,  also 
remained  there.  In  the  fall  of  18.37,  another  large 
part  of  tbe  Lawrence  family  came  to  Boone 
County,  consisting  of  John  Lawrence  and  bis  wife 
and  daughters,  Sarah  Ann.  Uretta.  and  Mary 
Lucinda,  also  the  son,  Edwin  C,  then  eleven 
years  old,  and  Luther  W.  Lawrence  and  his  wife 
and  four  children.  They  arrived  October  27, 
1837.  That  was  a  very  wet  sea-son,  and  the 
rivers  and  sloughs  all  overflowed.  Xear  (Jarden 
Prairie  they  found  twn  faiiiilii>s  iinined  Ames, 
who  were  no  relatiun.  On  wliat  was  .ifterwards 
the  Seymour  Fox  farm  in  sections  2i;  and  i!7.  Wil- 
liam Ames  had  located  in  1837  and  built  a  double 


log  house,  in  which  he  ran  a  tavern  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  until  tbe  railroad  caused  tbe  decline 
of  the  tavern  business.  "Billy"  Ames  also  ran 
a  tavern  on  tbe  farm  afterwards  belonging  to 
Mark  Beckington,  lying  west  of  the  Fox  farm. 
When  the  Lawrences  came  in  the  fall,  the  water 
bad  carried  off  the  bridge  across  the  Kishwau- 
kee  and  was  all  over  the  flats.  They  borrowed  a 
boat  from  Benjamin  Sweet  and  loaded  the  goods 
from  the  wagons,  standing  in  the  water,  onto  the 
Iwat.  Then  they  led  tlie  horses  across,  taking 
several  loads.  Then  the  women  and  children 
got  in  tbe  ox  wagon  and  were  taken  across,  while 
the  men  waded.  They  arrived  long  after  dark  at 
the  Stewart  home,  but  Mrs.  Stewart  had  a  good 
supper  for  them  and  they  soon  felt  in  good  cheer. 
The  little  cabin  was  ipiite  crowded  that  night, 
there  being  sixteen  people  in  all.  Tbe  first  child 
born  in  Bonus  was  William  Shinn,  son  of  James 
Sbinu.  The  first  death  was  that  of  "Billy"  Ames 
in  .\ugust,  1837.  Tlie  first  school  was  taught  by 
Mrs.  Lydia  Lawrence,  tbe  mother  of  Luther  W., 
E.  C,  and  tbe  others,  under  tbe  shade  of  a  large 
white  oak  tree.  The  first  .school  house  was  built 
of  hewed  logs  near  tbe  residence  of  James  Shinn 
on  section  7.  in  tbe  fall  of  1838. 

Garden  Prairie  is  a  pleasant  town  situated  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  state  road  and  near  the  railroad, 
in  section  .30.  One  of  the  oldest  residents  is  Mrs. 
Daniel  Sackett.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  early 
settler.  She  lives  with  her  son,  Clarence  E.  Sack- 
ett, who  is  the  postmaster  and  also  conducts  a 
printing  establishment.  In  Mr.  Sacketfs  oflice  is 
a  very  ingenious  machine  in  which  a  roll  of  paper 
is  put  in  at  one  end  and  comes  out  as  complete 
shipping  tags  at  the  other  end.  Tbe  machine  per- 
forms the  operations  of  cutting,  perforating,  wir- 
ing and  printing  and  is  almo.st  human  in  its 
workings.  The  Village  of  Garden  Prairie  was 
surveyed  by  Yates  V.  Beebe,  the  county  surveyor, 
on  December  14.  18o-l.  for  David  H.  Sackett,  the 
owner.  Mr.  Sackett  also  made  an  addition  to 
the  village  in  18(15. 
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Village  of  Garden  Prairie. 

lu  1852-0.3  ou  the  completiou  of  the  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union  Railroad  from  Chicago,  the  first 
plat  of  the  village  of  Garden  Prairie  was  made 
by  D.  H.  Sackett,  consisting  of  two  blocks  of 
eight  lots  each.  Since  then  two  additions  were 
made  by  Mr.  Sackett,  also  additions  by  Frank 
Tanner,  Mr.  Avery  and  others.  The  village  has 
five  stores,  a  feed  mill,  lumber  and  coal  yard  and 
elevator.  Cornell  Brothers'  Creamery  and  Con- 
densed Milk  Plant — one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State — the  Caslin  Company's  Milk-Sugar  plant, 
three  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  a  public  hall, 
etc.  There  is  also  an  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge,  a 
Camp  of  Jlodern  Woodmen  and  Ixidge  of  Mystic 
Workers. 

The  tirst  station  agent  for  the  Galena  road  was 
C.  H.  Avery,  followed  in  1853  or  '54,  by  W.  S. 
Graves.  In  lSfi3  Daniel  Stott  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Graves  and  served  till  his  death  in 
1881.  E.  D.  Codington  succeeded  Mr.  Stott,  and 
Bert  Codington  succeeded  his  father.  Ou  the 
resignation  of  Bert  Codington  his  successor  was 
Charles  Kiester,  who  has  been  agent  for  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  Elgin  &  Belvi- 
dere  Electric  line  railroad  was  built  in  1000  and 
opened  for   traffic   in  February,   1907. 

There  are  too  churches  in  Garden  Prairie — a 
Congregational  and  a  Methodist.  The  first  Con- 
gregational was  organized  in  1840  and  flour- 
ished for  a  number  of  years,  but  finally  died.  lu 
1858  the  present  Congi-egational  Church  was  or- 
ganized by  Rev.  N.  C.  Clark,  of  Elgin,  111.,  and 
in  1850  a  church  building  was  erected,  which  was 
burned  July  31,  1896.  Service  was  field  only 
occasionally  from  180(3  to  1800.  when  a  new 
church  was  erected,  costing  .some  .fl.800.  The 
society  also  have  a  parsonage.  The  Methodist 
church  was  erected  in  1872  and  is  in  good  shape. 
The  first  school  house  in  what  is  now  the  vil- 
lage of  Garden  Prairie  was  built  near  the  State 
Road,  a  few  rods  east  of  where  the  Methodist 
church  stands.  In  the  early  '50s  the  building 
was  moved  into  the  northwest  corner  of  section 


3(j.  and  about  1857,  an  addition  was  built  on  the 
south,  as  the  number  of  pupils  was  then  nearly 
100.  The  frame  of  the  old  school  house  is  of 
oak,  many  of  the  sills  being  as  they  came  from 
the  woods,  the  bark  on  one  side,  and  are  as 
sound  today  as  when  put  there  sixty  years  ago. 
In  1884  the  old  school  house  was  sold  and  a 
new  one  erected  on  a  lot  of  land  purchased  of 
Frank  Tanner,  southwest  of  Congregational 
Church. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  Bonus  were  Loudy 
Stevenson.  H.  O.  Sears.  Charles  MeDougall  and 
his  son.  Lorenzo  S..  John  Lawrence,  Wm.  Ames, 
George  F.  Ames.  Allen  Boomer.  D.  H.  Sackett, 
Billy  Ames,  C.  H.  Avery,  Thos.  W.  Porter  and 
others. 

Ames\ille  Postoffice. 

Mr.  Sackett  furnishes  us  with  the  following: 
■On  June  13.  18.38.  the  postoffice  department  es- 
tablished a  postoffice  on  the  stage  line  from 
Chicago  to  Galena  and  named  it  "Amesville," 
in  honor  of  the  fir.st  postmaster.  "William  Ames." 
who  kept  the  "Ames  Farm,"  located  one  and 
one-quarter  miles  west  of  the  present  village  of 
Garden  Prairie.  Mr.  Ames  died  April.  1840, 
and  ou  the  24th  of  the  same  month  Cyrus  H. 
Avery  was  appointed  postmaster  and  the  ofiice 
was  moved  to  Mr.  Avery's  house,  about  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  village.  In  1852-'53.  Mr.  Avery, 
having  gone  into  partnership  with  Frank  SafEord 
of  Marengo,  built  a  store  in  the  village  and 
moved  the  office  to  that  place.  On  Februaiy  23, 
1853.  the  name  of  the  office  was  changed  from 
Amesville  to  Garden  Prairie,  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  name  of  tlie  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Railroad  Station.  In  April,  1857.  William  S. 
Graves,  who  was  then  station  agent,  was  appoint- 
ed postmaster  and  tlie  office  was  moved  to  the 
railroad  depot.  In  April,  1801.  Charles  Burn- 
side  was  appointed,  and  the  office  was  moved 
back  to  the  store,  where  it  remained  till  Decem- 
ber 2,  1862.  Mr.  Burnside  having  moved  to 
Iowa,  the  store  was  then  closed  and  the  office 
removed  to  the  residence  of  David  H.   Sackett, 
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and  C.  E.  Sackctt  was  placed  iu  charge  when 
only  14  years  old.  D.  H.  Sackett  was  appointed 
postmaster  iu  1SG.3,  and  sei-ved  till  1S79,  when 
he  resigned  and  C.  E.  Sackett  was  appointed 
his  successor,  seiTing  until  Januai-y,  1S94,  when 
G.  W.  Hendrickson  was  appointed  postmaster, 
and  he  sen-ed  during  President  Cleveland's 
second  tenn,  the  office  being  then  located  In 
Mr.  Hendriekson's  store  near  the  railroad  depot. 
In  Januaiy,  1898,  C.  E.  Sackett  was  reappointed 
and  is  still   serving. 

There  are  two  rural  mail  routes  connected  with 
the  Garden  Prairie  otKce.  No.  1  was  established 
December  1,  1900,  of  which  J.  W.  Kiester  was  R. 
C.  The  route  is  nearly  25  miles  long,  covering  the 
territory  west  to  Camp  Epworth,  and  south  and 
southeast  into  Spring.  Route  Xo.  2.  estab- 
lished July  1,  l!iO;!,  of  which  H.  C.  Gooch,  is 
route  carrier,  is  neai-Iy  20  miles  long  and  cov- 
ers terrttoi-j-  to  the  north  and  northwest.  Pre- 
vious to  the  completion  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  (]S."j2-'.'):iK  the  mail  was  car- 
ried by  stage  fi-um  ( 'liirau'n  tu  (Jalena,  but  as  soon 
as  the  railroad  was  built,  the  stages  only  ran  to 
the  terminus  of  the  road.  The  Galena  &  Chi- 
cago Union  Railroad  became  a  part  of  the  North- 
western System  in  18G4.  The  records  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  show  that  the  Belvidere 
postoffiee  was  established  in  18.37.  Amesvllle  in 
18.38,  and  Marengo  in  1841. 

Flora  Township. 

This  township  was  first  called  "  Fairfield." 
About  lS.jO  it  was  changed  for  a  short  time  to 
"Benton."  In  October,  iSTA,  the  following  names 
were  proposed :  Flora.  Arabelle.  Freeman  and 
Jay,  and  the  first  one  was  adopted.  The  land  in 
Flora  was  taken  up  from  the  government  mostly 
between  1839  and  1845..  although  some  was  taken 
a  little  later.  Many  of  the  Flora  people  have 
retired  from  farming  and  moved  to  Belvidere,  a 
large  number  of  them  being  located  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  town,  as  if  to  be  as  near  their  farms 


as  possible.  One  of  the  prominent  Flora  fami- 
lies was  the  Lucases. 

Squire  Walter  Lucas  was  born  in  Flora  Town- 
ship June  7,  1839,  on  a  farm  called  the  Cushman 
place,  now  owned  by  Frank  King.  His  father, 
Horace  Lucas,  took  it  up  from  the  government. 
The  elder  Mr.  Lucas  afterward  traded  farms 
with  Mr.  Cushman,  whose  daughter  Squire  Lucas 
afterward  married.  It  thus  happened  that  Sciuire 
Lucas  and  his  wife  were  bom  in  the  same  house. 
The  Lucases  lived  for  a  time  in  DeKalb  County, 
but  afterwards  came  back  to  Boone.  Among  the 
other  early  settlers  of  Flora  were  Arthur  Blood 
and  Abel  Blood.  They  lived  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods  at  what  is  now  called  the  old  Cunningham 
place.  They  came  to  Boone  County  about  1835. 
Blood's  Point  was  named  after  them.  Waite 
Rice  took  up  land  in  section  25.  where  the  Bowen 
farm  now  is.  across  from  the  Blood  Point  Ceme- 
tery. Another  early  settler  in  Flora  was  Daniel 
Bliss,  who  lived  just  south  of  the  cemetery. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  of  Flora  were 
Lew  Penwell.  David  Russell  and  Reuben  Russell. 
The  first  school  house  in  Flora  was  on  the  Norton 
farm.  Jlost  of  the  settlements  were  around  the 
edge  of  the  woods  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Flora.  Bradford  L.  Cunningham's  place  was  one 
of  the  first  settled  in  Flora,  it  having  already 
been  occupied  when  Mr.  Cunningham  came  in 
1837.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  the 
Griggs  family,  Calvin,  Horace  and  Laydon,  were 
settlers.  B.  N.  Dean  lived  just  over  the  county 
line,  on  what  is  now  the  Hugh  May  farm.  He 
afterward  became  identified  with  Boone  County 
history  and  his  son,  Chauncey.  was  county  judge 
and  an  attorney  iu  Belvidere.  The  elder  Mr. 
Dpau  came  with  Mr.  Cushman  from  Paris.  Me. 
Horace  Lucas  came  iu  1838.  Lewis  Keith  set- 
tled in  the  southwest  part  of  the  township  at  an 
early  date  and  became  the  owner  of  considerable 
land. 

Among  the  Flora  citizens  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  inUuential  in  Boone  County  history 
is  Francis  King.     Mr.  King  possesses  one  of  the 
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clearest  judgments  in  business  matters  in  Belvi- 
dere,  and  he  lias  been  the  adviser  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people.  He  is  also  one  of  the  directors  in 
the  People's  Banl^  and  in  other  corporations,  and 
in  the  early  days  was  city  marshal  under  Mayor 
Swail.  He  is  a  great  believer  in  Flora  land  as 
an  investment  and  owns  some  seven  or  eight  fine 
farms  in  that  township,  besides  considerable 
property  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Henry  W.  Avery  settled  in  Flora  Township  at 
an  early  date  and  owned  considerable  land  there 
until  his  death  about  a  year  ago,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  grandsons,  Edward  A. 
and  Henry  A.  Thompson. 

Charles  Bennett's  farm  in  this  town  is 
linown  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  farms  in  the 
vicinity  and  the  residence  has  many  modern  con- 
veniences. The  Illinois  Ceuti-al  Railroad  runs 
through  the  southwest  corner  of  Flora.  It  was 
just  west  of  the  Boone  County  line  that  the  ter- 
rible collision  happened  at  Perryville  on  a  bitter 
cold  night  some  sis  or  seven  years  ago.  On  the 
railroad  in  section  29  is  the  little  village  of  Irene, 
consisting  chiefly  of  an  elevator,  a  creamery,  and 
a  few  residences.  The  Union  Church  in  section 
32  was  built  in  1859  by  the  people  in  that  part 
of  Flora  Township  and  those  of  North  Franklin 
Township  in  DeKalb  County,  just  across  the  line. 
Flora  Grange  was  organized  in  1873  and  built  a 
Grange  Hall,  which  is  still  Uised  for  meetings  of 
various  sorts.  In  section  14  is  the  Hall  stone 
quarry,  from  which  considerable  stone  has  been 
taken  out  by  F.  I.  and  Fred  Hall.  The  Grange 
Hall  is  situated  in  section  27,  near  the  Graves 
farms.  One  of  the  important  roads  in  Flora  is 
known  as  the  Blood's  Point  Road  and  runs  along 
the  easterly  part  of  the  township.  In  section  25 
is  the  Blood's  Point  Cemetery,  where  memorial 
services  are  held  each  year,  and  are  arranged  by 
a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  and  very 
largely  attended.  Across  the  road  from  the  cem- 
etery is  the  H.  li.  Bowen  farm.  Mrs.  Bowen  is 
quite  an  authority  on  the  early  history  of  the 
county  and  has  written  some  very  bright  and  in- 


teresting papers  on  the  county,  one  of  which  is 
published  in  this  volume.  Along  the  Blood  Point 
Road  lie  a  number  of  the  Shannon  farms,  the 
owners  being  children  of  Mr.  Shannon,  one  of 
the  early  settlers,  who  died  quite  wealthy.  Mrs. 
Harvey  Woods  of  Belvidere  is  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters. 

Spring  Township. 

This  was  first  called  Ohio  Precinct  and  about 
1850  it  was  called  "Concord,"  after  which  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name.  The  following  is  copied 
from  the  earlier  history  of  Boone  County,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  evidently  procured  by  the 
writer  of  that  book  from  the  lips  of  individuals 
who  have  now  passed  to  the  better  land : 

"The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1835  by 
John  Handy,  at  what  is  now  known  as  Reed's  Cor- 
ners, four  and  a  half  miles  west  of  south  from 
Belvidere,  and  two  miles  west  of  Shattuck's 
Grove.  In  the  early  part  of  1835,  Alfred  Shat- 
tuck  and  wife  and  two  sons  (Harlyu,  aged 
twenty  years,  and  F.  H.,  aged  about  twelve)  left 
Paiuesville.  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  to  find  a  new 
home  in  Illinois.  Arriving  in  Dupage  County, 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Chicago,  they  rented  a 
farm  from  a  man  named  Sweet,  and  raised  a 
crop  of  corn.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  of 
that  year,  Alfred  Shattuck  and  his  son,  Ilarlyn, 
came  out  to  the  Kishwaukee  country  to  select 
claims,  which  they  made  in  the  grove  that  bears 
their  name.  The  elder  Shattuck  returned  to 
Du  Page  County  to  take  care  of  his  crop,  and 
Harlyn  remained  to  prepare  a  cabin,  make  rails 
for  fencing  purposes,  etc.,  boarding  with  John 
Handy,  who  had  preceded  them  a  few  weeks,  and 
who  was  already  settled.  The  first  work  Harlyn 
did  was  to  cut  and  gather  some  old  grass  of  the 
previous  year's  growth  on  which  to  feed  a  yoke 
of  cattle  he  had  brouglit  up  from  Du  Page  County. 
A  small  quantity  of  corn  meal  was  mixed  with 
this  old  gi-ass  and  thus  rendered  a  subsitute  for 
more  substantial  fodder.  In  February  following, 
the  balance  of  the  family  came  up.  The  log  cabin 
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for  which  Ilarlyu  had  cut  the  logs  was  soon  after 
raised  on  the  grounds  occupied  by  Harlyn's  pres- 
ent residence,  of  which  the  family  took  posses- 
sion before  fully  completed.  The  doors,  window- 
casings,  pantry  shelving,  etc.,  were  made  of  bass- 
wood  puncheons  dressed  down.  The  flooring  was 
made  of  the  same  kind  of  material.  The  roofing 
was  made  of  oak  clapboards,  made  by  hand,  and 
held  in  place  by  weight-poles,  between  which 
knees  were  placed  to  separate  at  proper  dis- 
tances. At  that  date  there  were  in  that  settle- 
ment, John  Handy  and  family,  Erastus  Shattuck, 
wife,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  Alfred 
Shattuck  and  family  (already  mentioned).  Eras- 
tus Shattuck  and  John  Handy  had  come  together 
in  the  summer  before.  At  the  time  Alfred  Shat- 
tuck's  family  moved  into  their  new  house,  the 
last  of  February  or  first  of  March,  1S36,  there 
were  not  to  exceed  fifteen  persons  in  the  set- 
tlement. In  the  spring  of  18.36  the  Blatchfords, 
Curtis  brothers  and  John  Baxter  joined  the  set- 
tlers. Of  the  Blatchfords  there  were  the  father, 
mother  and  three  sons,  Stephen,  James  and  Fran- 
cis. The  Curtis  brothers  were  unmarried,  and 
kept  'bachelor's  hall."  McVeigh  and  Bruce  came 
soon  after,  and  Dr.  Orris  Crosby  was  the  next 
one  to  put  in  an  appearance.  During  that  sum- 
mer and  fall  there  was  quite  a  rush  of  immi- 
grants to  that  neighborhood." 

Most  of  the  land  in  Spring  was  entered  from 
the  government  between  1S40  and  1850,  consid- 
erably later  than  the  land  in  Belvidere  Township. 
The  principal  road  in  the  township  is  the  Genoa 
Road,  running  southeasterly  from  the  northwest- 
erly corner  of  the  town  toward  Genoa  in  De- 
Kalb  County.  On  this  road  is  the  Davis  M.  E. 
church  near  Ilerliort.  named  after  Joel  Davis, 
Sr..  who  had  a  farm  just  across  the  road,  which 
afterwards  became  the  propertj-  of  his  sons,  Joel 
and  Samuel  Davis.  A  branch  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Railroad  also  nms  across  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town,  about  parallel  to  the  Genoa  road. 
The  Town  of  Herbert  is  situated  in  Section  33  of 
Spring.    It  was  laid  out  in  September,  1SS5,  the 


owner  being  Daniel  D.  Bathrick..  An  addition 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bathrick  in  April,  1890. 

Among  prominent  citizens  are  Joel  and  Sam- 
uel Davis,  sons  of  Joel  Davis,  Sr.,  who  live  In 
Herbert.  Joel  Davis,  Jr.,  went  to  Colorado  some 
time  ago  and  was  a  successful  miner  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  has  in  his  home  an  interesting 
collection,  containing  minerals,  fossils  and  In- 
dian's relics,  most  of  which  were  collected  in 
the  West.  He  also  has  a  large  collection  of  coins, 
including  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  copper 
pieces.  The  Meyers  family  is  prominent  in 
Spring,  and  are  well  known  as  dealers  in  fine 
horses.  Some  of  them  have  also  become  inter- 
ested in  the  banking  business  of  Belvidere. 

In  the  central  part  of  Spring  Township  lies 
the  wooded  part  known  as  "Shattuck's  Grove." 
In  section  17,  where  the  road  crosses  the  railroad 
track,  is  what  is  known  as  Reed's  Comers.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  town  is  a  prairie  known 
;is  East  Prairie.  Among  the  early  settlers  in 
Spring  were  the  De  Wolfes,  Bretts,  Landers, 
Critteudens.   and   Cunninghams. 

Boone  Township. 

Some  of  the  land  in  this  township  was  entered 
in  1839  by  William  Taylor,  but  most  of  it  was 
entered  from  lS4.j  and  after.  There  was  also  a 
Ix)rtion  entered  in  1839,  and  the  early  'iQs  by 
William  Flemming,  S.  Stocking,  Lemuel  Hawley, 
Amos  Hixson,  George  Atkinson,  the  Mitchells. 
Edward  Stevenson,  David  Barnes,  Joseph  II. 
Gray.  James  C.  Gooch,  William  Williamson.  C. 
W.  Jackson,  George  and  Obadiah  S^iuds  and 
others.  The  principal  towns  are  Capron  and 
Toplar  Grove.  Capron  was  platted  in  May,  1SG2, 
by  Robert  P.  Lane  of  Winnebago  County.  It  was 
named  after  Colonel  Capron,  who  had  consider- 
able to  do  with  putting  the  railroad  through,  and 
who  lived  in  an  adjoining  county.  Among  the 
prominent  peojile  of  Capron  are  the  Stevensons, 
Livingstons.  Lindermans,  Cornwells.  Ridges  and 
Kelloggs.  The  Capron  Bank  has  always  been  as- 
sociated with  tile  Cornwells.    There  is  also  a  tile 
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factory  situated  near  the  railroad  track  and 
there  is  a  good  school  and  several  churches.  The 
additions  to  the  original  town  are  those  of 
Sands,  Linderman  and  Chester.  Among  the  first 
settlers  of  the  township  were  Messrs.  Barker, 
Bradford,  Dean  and  Putney.  Mr.  Dean  was  the 
first  school  teacher,  the  school  being  located  just 
across  the  line,  in  Caledonia,  in  1S3S  and  1839. 
Poplar  Grove  was  laid  out  in  1859  by  Evi  Shear- 
man and  was  first  called  Shearmantown.  after 
the  name  of  the  founder.  Part  of  it  is  in  Cale- 
donia Township  and  part  in  Boone.  The  Poplar 
Grove  Bank  was  conducted  for  some  time  by  the 
Websters,  but  has  since  been  incorporated,  War- 
ren Webster  being  the  cashier.  D.  C.  Cowan  has 
been  postmaster,  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Pop- 
lar Grove  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Among  the  additions  to  Poplar  Grove  are  Wood- 
ward's, which  was  made  by  the  executors  of 
Alpheus  Woodward,  Cowan's,  Jory's.  Rays', 
Renne  and  Dymond's.  A  number  of  the  early 
settlers,  particularly  in  the  northern  part, 
were  of  Norwegian   descent. 

Caledonia  Township. 

Some  of  the  land  in  this  township  was  entered 
by  William  Taylor  in  1839,  and  that  year  Wil- 
liam Brayton,  James  Ramsey,  Luke  Joslyn,  Jo- 
seph P.,  Daniel  L.  and  John  R.  Bartlett,  John 
Cooper,  Charles  Babcock,  Edward  Hawley, 
George  Armond,  Alexander  Reed,  James  Haven, 
Robert  Morgan,  Thos.  Fleming,  James  Ham- 
mond, Allen  Carpenter,  John  Dean,  Abraham 
Drake,  John  Sturtevant,  Joshua  M.  Randall,  Eli- 
jah A.  Kirk,  Jonas  Tofflemire  and  James  J. 
Pettit  also  entered  land.  The  majority  of  the 
land,  however,  was  entered  in  the  late  '40s  and 
early  '50s.  The  land  entered  in  this  county,  par- 
ticularly in  Caledonia  and  Boone  Townships,  by 
William  Taylor,  was  in  behalf  of  a  number  of 
residents  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  amounted 
in  this  county  to  almost  5,000  acres,  besides  con- 
siderable in  the  adjoining  counties.  Mr.  Taylor, 
according  to  the  written  agreement  he  made  be- 


fore coming  from  Scotland  to  America,  took  the 
land  in  his  name.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  near  St.  Louis,  from  the  steamer 
"War  Eagle."  This  necessitated  a  chancery  pro- 
ceeding in  Winnebago  County  and  the  court  au- 
thorized a  commissioner  in  1845  to  convey  all  of 
the  title  to  Alexander  Ferguson,  from  whom  it 
has  come  down  to  a  great  number  of  actual  set- 
tlers, who  trace  title  through  Mr,  Taylor,  Among 
the  earliest  actual  settlers  were  Michael  S.  Tap- 
lin,  Abijah  Story,  James  and  Thomas  Ramsey, 
Nancy  Stevens,  Enoch  O.  Garland,  Allen  Carpen- 
ter, Dr.  Calvin  Cass,  Philemon  DeGrofC,  Benja- 
min Guile.  Robert  Morgan,  Isaac  Sewell,  Steven 
Covey,  John  Bruce,  John  and  George  Pieken  and 
Charles   Whiting. 

Squire  Drake  was  one  of  the  first  postmasters, 
commencing  about  1843  and  holding  for  about  10 
years.  The  first  school  was  taught  in  1841  to 
1842,  at  the  residence  of  Philemon  DeGroff,  the 
teacher  being  Miss  Knox.  A  large  part  of  Cale- 
donia Township  is  occupied  by  the  "Scotch  Settle- 
ment," which  extends  westward  into  Winnebago 
County.  Near  Argyle  is  a  very  large  Presby- 
terian Church,  known  as  the  "Willow  Creek 
Church."  Caledonia  Center  is  on  the  Beloit 
branch  of  the  Northwestern  Road,  and  was  plat- 
ted July  S,  1853,  the  land  being  owned  by  Gavin 
Ralston.  Two  additions  have  been  made,  known 
as  Cornwell's  and  Ralston's.  In  Section  11  is  the 
Quail  Trap  School  House  and  north  of  this  lie 
the  farms  belonging  to  members  of  the  Vickers 
family,  who  are  of  English  descent.  Another 
branch  of  the  Northwestern  passes  across  the 
township  from  east  to  west,  going  through  Ar- 
gjie  at  its  west  edge,  and  Poplar  Grove  at  its 
east  boundary. 

Manchester  Tow.n'ship. 

Among  those  who  entered  land  in  Manchester 
in  1839  and  1840  were  David  Campbell,  Lars 
Baarson.  Timran  Tollevson.  Alvin  Cady.  Benja- 
min F.  Riddle,  Harry  II.  Smith,  William  Linder- 
man, James  Bennett,  Ariel  B.  Wadsworth.  Sam- 
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uel  I'ye,  Daviii  Xoggle.  Calviu  M.  StowoU, 
Thomas  C.  Sanders,  Waltor  Warren  and  William 
Crosby.  Most  of  the  land,  however,  was  entered 
between  1S44  and  1849.  Among  the  early  set- 
tlers were  Rollin  Gray,  Alvin  Cady,  William 
Ward  and  Luther  Linderman.  The  first  school 
■was  taught  by  .Mary  Jane  Campbell,  wife  of 
Horace  Campbell,  in  a  private  house  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  9,  where  Mr.  Cami> 
bell  then  lived.  A.  D.  Wadsworth  was  the  first 
postmaster,  commencing  his  duties  about  1S44. 
The  postoffice  is  Hunter,  situated  in  the  north  half 
of  Section  34  and  the  south  half  of  Section  27. 

Le  Roy  Township. 

In  the  early  days  this  township  was  known  as 
Lambertson,  the  first  .settlement  being  made  by 
James  B.  and  Jeremiah  Lambert  in  the  fall  of 
183G.  Among  the  very  early  settlers  were  John 
Langdon  and  his  family  and  brothers,  who  set- 
tled in  the  northeast  corner  of  Long  Prairie  in 
the  fall  of  1836.  John  Langdon's  wife  died  in 
the  winter  of  1837-.3S.  The  Chamberlain  broth- 
ers also  came  at  an  early  date  and  settled  on 
Round  Prairie.  John  Wright  and  family  also 
settled  on  Round  Prairie  in  April,  1837.  John 
Kerr  lived  on  what  is  now  Edward  Conye's  farm 
at  an  early  date.  Blaine,  which  is  the  only  vil- 
lage in  Le  Roy,  was  formerly  called  "Union  Cor- 
ners." Methodist  Camp  Meeting  was  held  at 
Parks'  Corners,  across  from  the  present  Delos 
Blodgett  farm.  Rev.  Van  Ness  lived  on  Round 
Prairie,  in  the  southeast  part  of  Le  Roy ;  he  was 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  and  preached  at 
Burr  Oak  School  House.  Elder  Smalley  was  the 
Presbji:erian  preacher  and  lived  on  the  south  end 
of  Long  Prairie  in  one  of  the  very  few  frame 
houses  built  at  that  time.  The  Burr  Oak  School 
has  been  at  or  near  its  present  location  for  many 
years.  John  Gray  went  there  from  1842  to  1844. 
Mr.  Gray  was  born  in  England  and  came  from 
there  to  New  Jersey  as  a  young  man,  and  arrived 
in  Boone  County  in  1842.  He  is  very  well  ac- 
quainted  with    Le    Riiy,    Bonus.    Boone,    and,    in 


fact,  all  of  the  county,  and  has  given  the  author 
much  assistance  in  compiling  ttiis  historj-.  Mr. 
Gray  for  many  years  kept  a  livery  stable  on  the 
North  Side.  He  and  his  brother  sub-divided  two 
additions  on  Turner's  Hill.  He  has  been  a  con- 
stable for  many  years  and  has  taken  a  part  in 
most  of  the  things  that  have  happened  in  Boone 
County  almost  since  it  started.  There  are  few 
people  left  in  the  county  who  know  as  much  of 
the  early  days  as  John  Gra.v.  Hurd's  Corners 
was  one  of  the  first  Twstoffices.  It  was  situated 
on  the  farm,  afterwards  owned  by  Jlr.  Ardery,  in 
Section  27.  Robert  B.  Hurd  was  the  postmaster 
and  held  office  from  18.39  to  his  death  about  1848. 
It  was  sometimes  called  "Amazon."  Mr.  Hurd 
was  one  of  the  early  county  commissioners  and 
had  the  largest  part  in  building  the  first  court 
house.  He  took  a  number  of  lots  in  the  original 
town  of  Belvidere  in  payment  for  his  work. 

Most  of  the  land  in  Le  Roy  was  entered  after 
1842  and  between  that  time  and  1850,  although 
a  comparatively  small  portion  was  entered  in 
1S40.  Among  those  making  the  entries  were 
Thomas  Hinton,  John  Wright,  Henry  Tranger, 
James  Murray,  Marj-  E.  Warner,  J.  D.  Lamtiert, 
John  C.  Linderman,  James  B.  Lambert,  Robert  B. 
Hurd.  Richard  P.  Hovey,  Elijah  Bowman,  Levi 
Hammond.  John  D.  Mason.  James  H.  Pierce, 
Alonzo  Whitmore,  Gibson  Wright,  William  R. 
Stroeter,  Cyrus  Tillotson,  Thomas  C.  Sanders, 
Leander  S.  Walker,  Guilford  Hammond,  James 
Van  Ne.ss,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Levi  Adkin,  Jr. 
Mr.  Adkin  joined  with  Robert  B.  Hurd  in  taking 
the  contract  for  the  first  court  house. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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— PBESIDENTIAL  ELECTOBS CITIZENS    WHO    HAVE 

REPRESENTED   THE    COUNTY    IN    THE   GENERAL   AS- 
SEMBLY. 

The  first  Constitutional  Conveiition  in  Illinois 
held  its  session  at  Kaskaskia,  Aug.  3-26,  1818, 
and  adopted  the  fli-st  State  Constitution.  What 
is  now  Boone  County  was  then  a  part  of  Craw- 
ford County  and  the  delegates  were  Joseph 
Kitchel  and  Edward  Cullom,  neither  of  whom,  of 
course,  resided  in  this  county,  as  this  region  was 
then  inhabited  only  by  Indians.  At  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  held  at  Springfield,  June 
7,  1847,  Daniel  H.  Whitney  was  the  delegate 
from  Boone  County.  A  convention  was  held  in 
Springfield,  January  7,  1862,  and  adopted  a 
constitution  for  the  state,  which  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  an  election  held  June 
17  of  that  year.  In  this  convention  Luther  W. 
Lawrence  represented  Boone  County.  Our  pres- 
ent constitution  was  drawn  by  a  convention  held 
December  13,  1869,  to  March  13,  1870,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  people  July  2,  1870.  In  that  con- 
vention Jesse  S.  Hildi-iip  was  the  delegate  from 
Boone. 

Congressmen. 
Until  1832  the  state  of  Illinois  constituted  one 
Congressional  District  and  the  congressmen  gen- 
erally came  from  a  southern  part  of  the  state, 
which  was  then  much  more  thickly  populated 
than  the  northern  part.  They  were  as  follows : 
John  McLean,  Democrat,  was  the  first  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  state,  taking  his 
seat  in  the  second  session  of  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
gress. He  was  followed  by  Daniel  P.  Cook,  De- 
cember, 1819,  in  the  Sixteenth  Congress,  who 
represented  the  state  during  the  Sixteenth,  Sev- 
enteenth, Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Congresses, 
a  period  of  nearly  nine  .years,  being  from  De- 
cember, 1819.  to  March.  1827.  Residence,  Kas- 
kaskia. 

Joseph  Duncan,  Democrat,  succeeded  Daniel 
P.  Cook  and  took  his  seat  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Twentieth  Congress  in  1S27.  He  represented 
the    state    in    the    Twentieth.    Twenty-first    and 


Twentj'-second   Congresses,  being   from   1827  to 
1833.     Residence,  Jackson  and  Morgan  Counties. 
In  the  T\venty-third  Congress  from  1833  to  '35 
the  congressman  was  Joseph  Duncan,  Democrat, 
of  Jacksonville,  who  was  elected  Governor,  and 
William   L.   May,  another  Democrat,  of  Spring- 
field, succeeded  him.     Mr.  May  also  represented 
the  district  in  the  Twenty-fourth  and  the  Twen- 
ty-fifth   Congresses.      In    the    Twenty-sixth    and 
Twenty-seventh    Congresses,    from    1839    to    '43. 
John   T.   Stuart,   a   Whig,   living  at  Springfield, 
represented  the  district.     In  the  Twent.v-eighth 
Congress  John  Wentworth,  of  Chicago,  a  Demo- 
crat,   represented   the   district,   of   which   Boone 
County    was     a    part.     The    convention    which 
nominated   Mr.   Wentworth   was  held   at  Joliet, 
May   IS,   1843,   and  the  Boone  County  delegates 
were  Benjamin  F.  Lawrence,  Jas.  L.  Loop,  and 
William  T.  Burgess.     Mr.   Wentworth  was  also 
the  congressman  in  the  Twenty -ninth,  Thirtieth, 
and    Thirty-first    Congresses.     Among    the    dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  conventions  during  this 
time   were   George   Kretsinger.  Allen   C.   Fuller, 
Richard  S.  Malony,  Benjamin  F.  Lawrence.  Dan- 
iel Howell,  William  T.  Burgess,  Charles  Water- 
man, Hiram  C.  Miller,  Abraham  L.  Bush,  John 
Handy    and    Alfred    B.    Ames.     In    1846,    John 
Kerr,  of  Boone  County,  was  the  Whig  candidate 
for    Congress.     In    the   Thirty-second    Congress, 
Richard    S.    Malony,    Democrat,    of    Belvidere, 
represented    the    district.     In    the    Thirty-third, 
Thirty-fourth,     Thirtj'-fifth,     Thirty-sixth,     and 
Thirty-seventh,  Blihu  B.  Washburn,  a  Republi- 
can, of  Galena,  represented  the  district.     In  the 
Thirty-eighth    Congress,    John    F.    Farnsworth, 
Republican,  of  St.  Charles,  was  congressman  and 
also  served  in  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty- 
first  and  Fortj'-second  Congresses.     In  the  Forty- 
third  Congress  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  Republican, 
of  Belvidere,  was  representative  and  Gen.  Hurl- 
but    also    served  .in    the    Forty-fourth.     In    the 
Forty-fifth  Congress,  from  1877  to  1879,  William 
Lathrop.   Republican,   of   Rockford.    served.      In 
the    Forty-sixth    and    Forty-seventh    Congresses, 
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John  C.  Slierwin.  of  Kane  County,  was  congress- 
man. In  the  Fortj'-eighth  Congress,  Reuben  Ell- 
wood,  Republican,  of  Sycamore,  was  representa- 
tive at  Washington.  In  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gress, from  1885  to  1SS7,  Mr.  Ellwood  also  served 
and  upon  his  death  Albert  J.  Hopkins,  of  Aurora, 
now  Senator  from  Illinois,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  and  .served  during  the  Fiftieth,  Fifty- 
first,  Fifty-second,  and  Fifty-third  Congresses. 
In  the  apportionment  of  1893,  Boone  County  be- 
came part  of  the  ninth  district  and  Robert  R. 
Hitt,  Republican,  of  Mt.  Morris,  was  elected. 
Mr.  Hitt  also  served  in  the  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty- 
sixth,  and  Fifty-seventh  Congresses  from  1897 
to  1903.  Under  the  apportionment  of  ItiOl, 
Boone  County  became  part  of  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict and  our  own  citizen,  Judge  Charles  E.  Ful- 
ler. Republican,  was  elected  and  served  in  the 
Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  and  Sixtieth  Con- 
gresses. 

Pbesidential  Electors. 

In  18G0,  Allen  C.  Fuller  was  one  of  the  Re- 
publican presidential  electors.  In  1868,  Stephen 
A.  Hurlbut  was  one  of  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial electors.  In  ISTG  Allen  C.  Fuller  was  a 
Republican  presidential  elector.  These  are  our 
only  candidates  for  electors,  who  were  of  the 
succe.ssful  party. 

Members  or  the  General  Assembly. 
Under  the  apportionment  of  1848  Boone 
County,  together  with  Winnebago  and  McHenry, 
became  part  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Senatorial 
District.  The  senator  was  Alfred  E.  Ames,  in 
the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly,  and  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Boone  County  was  Selby  Leach. 
In  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  the  sena- 
tor wa.s  Thomas  B.  Talcott,  of  Winnebago 
County,  and  the  representatives  were  A.  H. 
Nixon  and  George  Gage,  both  of  McHenry 
County.  In  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly, 
from  1852  to  1851,  the  senator  was  again  Mr. 
Talcott.  and  the  representatives  were  H.  C.  Mil- 
ler, of  Boone  Cnuntj-.  and  A.  11.  Nixon,  of  Mc- 


Henry. Under  the  apportionment  of  1S54  Boone 
County  formed,  together  with  Winnebago,  Ogle 
and  Carroll,  the  Third  Senatorial  District,  and 
with  McHenry  formed  the  Fift}--fourth  Repre- 
sentative District.  The  Senator  was  Waite  Tal- 
cott, in  the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly,  and 
the  representatives  were  Luther  W.  Lawrence 
and  W.  Diggins.  In  the  Twentieth  General 
Assembly,  the  representation  was  the  same  ex- 
cept that  L.  S.  Church,  of  McHenry,  took  Mr. 
Diggins's  place.  In  the  Twenty-first  General 
Assembly,  from  1858  to  1860.  The  Senator  was 
Zenas  Applington  of  Ogle  and  the  representa- 
tives were  Mr.  Church,  of  McHenry,  and  Ste- 
phen A.  Hurlbut,  of  Boone.  In  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond General  Assembly  the  representation  was 
the  same.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1861 
Boone  County  became  part  of  the  Twenty-third 
Senatorial  District,  including  also  Winnebago, 
McHenry,  and  Lake,  and  was  Joined  with  DeKalb 
as  the  Fifty-first  Representative  district.  The 
senator  in  the  Twenty-third  General  Assembly 
was  Cornelius  Lansing,  of  McHenry,  and  the 
representatives  were  Westel  W.  Sedgwick,  of 
DeKalb,  and  Luther  W.  Lawrence,  of  Boone. 
In  the  Twenty-fourth  General  Assembly,  from 
18(i4  to  1806,  the  senator  was  Mr.  Lansing  and 
the  representatives  Allen  C.  Fuller,  of  Boone, 
and  Ira  V.  Randell  of  DeKalb.  In  the  Twenty- 
fifth  General  Assembly  from  1866  to  1868,  the 
senator  was  Allen  C.  Fuller  of  Boone,  wl^ile  Ste- 
phen Hurlbut,  of  Boone,  and  Robert  Hampton, 
of  DeKalb,  were  the  representatives.  In  the 
Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Fuller  still 
served  as  senator  and  Elijah  U.  Tailiott,  of 
Boone,  and  Charles  W.  Marsh,  of  DeKalb,  served 
as  representatives.  In  the  Twenty-seventh  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  under  the  apportionment  of  1870, 
Boone  County  together  with  Winnebago  and 
Lake,  formed  the  Twenty-third  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Ninety-second  representative  dis- 
trict. Genera!  Fuller  was  senator  and  John 
Early  of  Winneb.igo.  and  Jesse  S.  Hildrup.  of 
Boone,    were    representatives.      Under    the    ap- 
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portionment  of  1ST2,  Winnebago  and  Boone 
formed  the  Ninth  Senatorial  District.  The  sep- 
arate representative  districts  have  been  abol- 
ished under  the  new  constitution.  John  Early, 
of  Winnebago,  was  elected  senator  to  the  Twen- 
tj--eighth  General  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Hildnip, 
of  Booue  County,  a  representative.  In  the  next 
General  Assembly  Mr.  Early  was  still  senator 
and  Myron  K.  Aveiy  the  Boone  County  repre- 
sentative. In  the  Thirtieth  General  Assembly 
all  of  the  members  came  from  Winnebago 
County.  In  the  Thii-ty-lirst  Charles  E.  Fuller,  of 
Boone,  was  senator  and  Omar  H.  Wright,  of 
Boone  County,  a  representative.  The  same  in 
the  Thirty-second  General  Assembly.  Under 
the  apportionment  of  1SS2,  Lake,  McHenry  and 
Boone  Counties  formed  the  Eighth  Senatorial 
District.  .Judge  Fuller  was  a  representative,  be- 
ing the  only  Boone  County  member  from  the 
district.  The  same  for  the  Thirty-fourth  and 
Thirty-fifth  General  Assemblies.  In  the  Thirty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  from  ISSS  to  1890  Judge 
Fuller  was  senator,  and  all  the  representatives 
came  from  outside  of  Boone.  The  judge  was 
also  senator  in  the  Thirty-seventh  General  As- 
sembly and  George  Reed,  of  Boone,  a  representa- 
tive. In  the  Thirty-eighth  General  Assembly 
Reuben  W.  Coon,  then  of  Lake  County,  but 
prominently  identified  with  this  county,  was 
senator  and  Mr.  Reed  was  representative.  The 
same  as  to  the  Thirty-ninth  General  Assembly. 
In  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly,  from  1896  to 
1898.  DuFay  A.  Fuller,  Republican,  and  Jacob 
Edelstein,  Democrat,  both  of  Belvidere,  were  rep- 
resentatives. D.  A.  Fuller  also  served  as 
representative  in  the  Forty-first  General  Assem- 
bly, and  became  senator  in  the  Forty-second. 
Cornelius  V.  O'Connor.  Democrat,  of  Boone, 
served  as  representative  at  this  session.  Mr. 
Fuller  also  served  as  senator  the  following  ses- 
sion. In  the  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
Frank  R.  Covey,  of  Boone  County,  was  represen- 
tative. During  this  session,  Edward  D.  Shurt- 
leff,  of  Marengo,  was  speaker  of  the  house,  being 


a  representative  from  the  district  including 
Boone  Countj-.  In  the  Forty-fifth  General  As- 
sembly Mr.  Covey  again  served  as  representa- 
tive,  and  Mr.   Shurtleff  was  speaker. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BOOXE  COUXTY  CIKCUIT  COURTS  AND  EAELY  OCCU- 
PAUTS  OF  THE  BENCH — LIST  OF  CIKCUIT  .JUDGES- 
CIRCUIT  CLERKS  AXD  STATE'S  ATTORNEYS COUN- 
TY COUKTS  AND  .JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  COUNTY  BAR — PROMINENT  MEN 
WHO  HAVE  HELD  THE  POSITION  OF  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE — SKETCHES  OF  PRESENT  COURT  OFFICIALS 
COURT  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  circuit  judges,  clerks  and  state's  attor- 
neys in  the  early  days  were  as  follows : 

Circuit  Judges. 

Dan  Stone,  18.30  to  ISll. 
Thomas  C.  Brown,  1841  to  1847. 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  1847  to  1849. 
Hugh  Henderson,   1849  to  1S51. 
Isaac  G.  Wilson.  1851  to  ISOl. 

The  first  circuit  judge  who  resided  in  Boone 
County  was  Allen  C.  Fuller.  He  was  commis- 
sioned July  1,  1861,  and  resigned  July  18,  1862, 
in  order  to  become  adjutant  general  of  the  state, 
lie  was  succeeded  by  Theodore  D.  Murphy.  This 
county  was  in  the  Thirteenth  Circuit  at  that 
time.  Under  the  act  of  1877,  Boone  County  be- 
came part  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  Circuit.  The 
judges  have  been  as  follow  s :  Theo.  D.  Jlurphy, 
June  16,  1873,  Woodstock;  Hiram  11.  Cody, 
September  l.">,  1874,  Xaperville ;  Clark  W.  Upton, 
August  20,  1877,  Waukegan ;  Clark  W.  Upton, 
June    16,    1870,    Waukegan:    Isaac    C.    Wilson, 
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June  10,  187!),  Cciiovii :  L'li:irli-s  Kclluin,  Juno 
16.  1879.  S.vcaiiKiiv:  Is.nu-  (J.  Wilson,  .June  1. 
188.-),  (JeneVM;  t'lark  \V.  rptim,  June  1,  1885, 
W;uikc-nn:  I'liark's  Kclluni,  June  1,  1885.  Syca- 
more; Chaiiis  Kcllmii.  .June  1.  1891.  Sycamore; 
Clark     W.     ri.tnii.    .Tinii'     1.     1S01,    Waukegau ; 


\V: 


I'ndi'r  tlie  aiiiJurtionnient  of  1897.  Boone 
County  became  part  of  tlie  Seventeenth  Circuit, 
the  judges  were  as  follows : 

John  C.  Garver.  Uep..  Roekford.  June  18. 1897. 
deceased ;  Cliarles  E.  Fuller.  Rep.,  Belvidere. 
June  18. 1897 ;  Charles  H.  Donnelly,  Rep.,  Wood- 
stock, June  18,  1897;  Arthur  H.  Frost,  Rep., 
Roekford,  March  5,  1902.  vice  Fuller;  Arthur 
H.  Frost,  Rep.  Roekford,  June  18.  1903 ;  Charles 
H.  Donnelly,  Rep.,  Woodstock,  June  18.  1903; 
RnUn-t    W.    Wright.    Rep.,    Belvidere.    June    IS, 

Circuit  Clerks. 

Seth  S.  Whitman.  1839  to  1849. 

Xoali  W.  Birge.  1849  to  1850,  when  he  de- 
parted this  life,  and  in  April,  1850,  Stephen  C. 
Gooding  was  appointed  clerk  by  Hugh  Hender- 
son, then  circuit  .iudge.  Gooding  lield  the  ofiice 
of  clerk  from  1850  to  1851. 

Daniel  T.  Olney,  1851  to  18.53. 

Fayette  B.  Hamlin,  1853  to  1857. 

Daniel  H.  Whitney,  1857  to  February  12,  1804, 
when  he  died. 

Horatio  C.  DeMunn  was  appointed  circuit 
clerk  February  15.  1804.  and  held  the  ofiice  until 
December,  1870,  when  James  W.  Sawyer  was 
elected. 

St.vte's  Attor>'eys, 

Shelfon   L.    Hall,   1839   to   1.843. 
Joseiib  15.  Wells,  1843  to  184.5. 
.J;inn>s  r..  Loop.  1845  to  184G. 
Thomas   L.  Turner,  1840  to  1,S47. 
W.  A.  Boardman.  1.847  to  1849. 
Alonzo  Piatt,  1849  to  1851. 
P.  W.  Piatt,  1851  to  1852. 
Amos  B,  Coon,  1852  to  1853. 


.Millard  M.  Boyce,  1853  to  1857. 

E.  I..  Joslyn,  1857  to  1801. 

Amos  B.  Coon.  1801  to  1805. 

Charles  E.  Fuller  was  elected  in  1876. 


IriHiEs 


Clerks. 


In  1897  Charles  E.  Fuller  was  elected  circuit 
judge  and  held  that  office  until  1903,  when  the 
new  Eighth  Congressional  District  was  formed 
and  Judge  Fuller  was  chosen  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens to  represent  them  in  Washington.  Judge 
Fuller's  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  on  the  bench  is 
so  well  known  it  is  useless  to  enlarge  upon  it 
here.  The  regret  at  losing  him  as  a  judge  was 
only  compensated  by  the  fact  of  his  being  our 
congressman.  It  will  be  unanimously  conceded 
that  Chas.  E.  Fuller  is  at  the  present  time 
Boone  County's  foremost  citizen  in  public  life 
and  his  name  is  known  throughout  all  Illinois. 

The  county,  however,  was  able  to  offer  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  judicial  district  another  law- 
yer, whose  legal  ability  fitted  him  for  the  place, 
.and  Judge  Robert  W.  Wright  was  elected 
circuit  judge  in  1903  and  still  holds  that  posi- 
tion. Judge  Wright  is  an  excellent  lawyer  and 
left  to  go  on  the  bench,  a  practice  which  prob- 
ably netted  him  considerably  more  than  the  sal- 
ary of  his  otlice.  .Vs  a  counselor  his  advice 
was  sought  li,v  luan.v  large  interests,  both  in  the 
county  and  from  elsewhere.  During  the  vaca- 
tions of  court  in  this  district.  Judge  Wright  has 
hold  court  in  Cook  County  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowded conditions  of  the  docket  there. 

The  present  circuit  clerk  is  Adelbert  C.  Fas- 
sett,  who  has  held  that  oflice  since  1884  and  is 
al.so  unopposed  for  the  coming  tenn,  which  com- 
mences this  fall.  Mr.  Fassett  has  the  records  of 
his  olliio  thoroughly  in  hand,  and  is  known 
thr(iu,ghuut  the  county  for  his  courtesy  and  the 
assistance  he  offers  in  many  wa.vs  to  the  citizens 
who  have  to  consult  the  records  or  engage  in 
I'onrt  matters. 

The  r(,unly  .-Icrk  siii.c  1,S94  has  been  William 
Bowlcy.        Prob.ably     no     man      in     the      eoimty 
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has  more  friends.  The  present  state's  attorney 
is  Patrick  H.  O'Donnell,  a  young  lawyer  of  abil- 
ity and  popularity.  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  elected 
in  liXU,  succeeding  Judge  C.  B.  Dean,  and  is 
also  a  candidate  for  re-election  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  Previous  to  Judge  Dean's  term, 
Robert  W.  Wright  was  state's  attorney  for  a 
number  of  years. 

County   Coubt. 

Among  the  county  judges  have  been  Daniel 
II.  Whitney,  elected  in  1849;  Hiram  C.  Miller, 
in  1853;  Allen  C.  Fuller,  in  1857;  M.  M. 
Boyce,  in  1861 ;  L.  W.  Lawrence,  in  1865,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter;  Wales  W.  Wood,  in 
1889.  C.  B.  Dean  for  several  terms.  William  C. 
De  Wolf  in  1S9S.  Judge  De  Wolf  is  the  present 
county  judge. 

JrsTicE's  Courts. 

So  many  of  the  citizens  have  held  this  import- 
ant position  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  name 
them  all,  or  any  large  proportion.  Among  the 
early  justices  were  John  K.  Towner,  John  S. 
King,  Hiram  Waterman.  Alexander  Neely  and 
Frederick  W.  Crosby.  The  present  justices, 
who  are  holding  court  in  Belvidere,  are  Walter 
Lucas,  M.  C.  Marean  and  Charles  S.  Spackman. 
Among  the  others,  who  have  held  justice's  court 
in  Belvidere  in  the  last  ten  years,  have  been 
William  F.  Hovey.  A.  E.  .Tenner,  Squire  Rey- 
nolds, H.  C.  DeMunn  and  A.  F.  Appleton. 

The  Boone  County   Bab. 

Among  the  earliest  members  of  the  Boone 
County  bar  were  J.  L.  Loop,  William  T.  Burgess, 
John  C.  Kemble.  Many  of  the  parties  were  rep- 
resented by  lawyers  from  outside  of  the 
county.  Soon  after  this  Gen.  Hurlbut  and  Allen 
C.  Fuller  came  to  Belvidere,  the  first  in  1845 
and  the  second  in  18-16,  and  together  with  Wil- 
liam H.  Wood,  brother  of  Wales  W.  Wood,  and 
Mr.  Loop,  they  constituted  the  leaders  of  the 
Boone  County  bar  for  many  years.     Among  the 


other  prominent  attorneys  were  JI.  JI.  Boyce. 
Lewis  Pray,  J.  S.  Terwilliger,  F.  B.  Hamlin. 
The  next  generation  of  lawyers  consisted  of 
Chas.  E.  Fuller,  Omar  Wright.  Sr.,  Robert  W. 
Wright,  J.  S.  Hildrup,  William  R.  Dodge,  Wales 
W.  Wood,  C.  B.  Dean.  Somewhat  later  William 
C.  De  Wolf,  William  L.  Pierce  and  William  Bies- 
ter  were  admitted,  all  of  whom  are  still  promi- 
nent attorneys  at  the  present  time.  In  1899, 
Charles  S.  Kucker,  Arthur  S.  Appleton,  and  Rich- 
ard V.  Carpenter  commenced  practice  in  Belvi- 
dere. Mr.  Kucker  died  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Ap- 
pleton is  practicing  at  Spokane,  and  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter is  practicing  in  Belvidere.  At  about  this  time 
the  following  attorneys  were  also  in  Belvidere, 
all  of  whom  by  reason  of  death  or  removal  have 
ceased  to  be  practicing  members  of  the  Boone 
County  bar.  Philip  C.  Lampert,  Charles  Roach, 
Fred  Evans,  Guy  Powell,  Max  Kunze,  William 
Labrie,  Fred  L.  Hunt,  H.  D.  Blodgett.  Among 
the  others  who  were  admitted  in  the  '90s  or 
since  then  and  are  still  practicing  are  P.  H. 
O'Donnell,  Frank  R.  Covey,  J.  M.  Huff,  William 
Israel,  James  R.  Jaffray,  E.  T.  Gridley  and  Irv- 
ing -Banks.  Edward  A.  Thompson,  grandson  of 
Deacon  Avery,  practiced  here  for  several  years 
but  has  recently  removed  to  Colorado  to  engage 
in  the  mining  business.  Arthur  Tripp  and  Wil- 
liam Waugh  have  been  admitted  recently,  and 
Mr.  Tripp  is  practicing  in  Belvidere.  The  only 
practicing  attorney  outside  of  Belvidere  is  H.  B. 
Stevenson  of  Capron. 

Of  the  present  members  of  the  Boone  County 
Bar  the  following  brief  mention  is  submitted : 

W^m.  C.  De  Wolf,  who  is  county  judge,  was 
bom  in  Spring  Township,  1865.  He  was  ad- 
mitted in  1887  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Judge  Fuller.  He  has  one  of  the  best  practices 
in  Belvidere.  Wm.  R.  Dodge  has  been  practic- 
ing for  many  years  and  holds  the  office  of  mas- 
ter in  chancery.  He  occupies  the  building  for- 
merly used  as  Neely's  Bank.  Mr.  Dodge  is  one 
of  the  most  careful  and  accurate  men  in  Boone 
County.     Judge  Wales  Wood  was  born  in  New 
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York  in  IS^T,  :md  read  law  iu  Belvidero  in  the 
firm  of  Fuller  &  Wood,  ubieli  was  composed  ol' 
Gen.  Fuller  and  William  II.  Wood,  who  were 
both  very  able  lawyei-s.  Judge  Wood  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  iu  ISGO  and  shortly  afterward 
enlisted  in  the  Ninety-fitth  Illinois.  He  was 
adjutant  of  that  regiment  and  held  several  other 
commissions.  Afterward  he  was  master  in 
chancery,  state's  attorney,  city  attorney,  and 
county  judge.  He  is  and  for  many  years  has 
been  prominent  in  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  in  many  of 
the  public  affairs  of  our  city,  and  is  regarded 
with  great  respect  by  his  many  friends  for  his 
long,  honorable  career  and  pleasant  disposition. 
Judge  C.  B.  Dean  was  bom  In  DeKalb  County, 
where  his  father  was  a  prominent  early  settler. 
He  located  in  Belvidere  In  1SG2  and  after  gradu- 
ating in  1S73  at  Ann  Arbor,  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Belvidere.  He  has  been  city  attorney, 
county  judge  and  states  attorney  and  also  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  abstract  work.  Judge  Dean 
recently  removed  to  Oklahoma.  Wm.  L. 
Pierce  was  born  in  the  spring  of  1S68.  He 
graduated  from  the  Northwestern  Law  College 
m  1892.  lie  has  practiced  since  then,  part  of 
the  time  alone  and  part  of  the  time  in  partner- 
ship, being  associated  at  various  times  with  F. 
J.  Evans,  J.  M.  Huff,  Chas.  Roach.  Wm.  Israel, 
and  Jas.  R.  Jaffray.  Mr.  Pierce  is  one  of  the 
best  jury  lawyers  iu  Boone  County.  He  is  now 
mayor  of  Belvidere  and  also  was  mayor  before 
Mayor  Lyon,  whom  he  succeeded.  Jas.  R.  Jaf- 
fray was  born  in  Belvidere  iu  1S62  and  took  up 
surveying  and  abstracting,  which  profession  he 
followed  for  a  considerable  time.  Some  six  or 
seven  years  ago  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
is  now  associated  with  Mr.  Pierce.  He  Is  also 
corporation  counsel.  William  Biester  was 
brought  up  iu  Belvidere  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1887.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Biester  was 
interested  in  bees,  horticulture  and  political 
economy,  and  did  not  actively  pursue  his  pro- 
fession, but  he  is  now  located  in  the  Foote  Block 
and  gives  his  full  time  to  law  and  has  oue  of  the 


best  practices  in  the  city.  Richard  V.  Carpenter 
was  born  in  Chicago  in  1871  and  graduated  from 
the  Chicago  College  of  Law  in  June,  1897,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  that  year.  He  came  to  Bel- 
videre in  1899  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Chas.  S.  Kucker  and  Arthur  F.  Appleton.  Mr. 
Kucker  came  from  Waukegan,  was  one  of  the 
best  known  young  men  iu  the  city  in  lodge  and 
social  circles,  and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  married  Miss  Edith  Coon,  daughter  of  R. 
W.  Coon.  He  died  about  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
Appleton  married  Miss  Daisy  Dean,  daughter  of 
Judge  C.  B.  Dean,  and  is  now  practicing  at 
Spokane,  Washington.  Attorney  Carpenter  oc- 
cupies offices  with  John  C.  Foote  in  the  Foote 
Block.  He  has  been  for  many  years  associated 
with  Judge  Orrin  N.  Carter,  now  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  and  spends  about  oue  third 
of  his  time  in  Chicago,  assisting  Judge  Carter. 

P.  H.  O'Douuell  was  born  in  Belvidere  in  1872 
and  graduated  at  Ami  Arbor  in  1S9S.  He  is  at 
present  state's  attorney  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  Belvidere's  younger  lawyers.  Wil- 
liam Israel  was  born  in  Xew  Jersey  and  was 
educated  at  Aim  Arbor.  After  practicing  for  a 
time  in  Chicago,  he  came  to  Belvidere  and  be- 
came associated  with  Mr.  Pierce.  He  is  now 
associated  with  Judge  Fuller.  James  M.  Huft 
came  from  Indiana,  where  he  had  been  practic- 
ing for  some  time,  and  commenced  practice  in 
Belvidere  about  7  years  ago.  He  occupies  a 
suite  of  offices  on  Buchanan  Street,  with  Frank 
King.  Mr.  Huff  has  been  prominent  in  the 
Masons  and  was  a  member  of  the  North  Side 
school  board,  in  addition  to  his  legal  work. 
Ernest  C.  Gridley  comes  from  Winnebago  Coun- 
ty and  commenced  practice  in  Chicago.  He 
came  to  Belvidere  about  three  years  ago  and 
has  offices  in  the  Starr  Block.  Arthur  Tripp 
was  brought  up  in  Belvidere  and  is  located  in 
the  suite  with  Mr.  Biester,  in  the  Foote  block. 
Irving  Banks  was  brought  up  in  Flora  Township 
and  has  practiced  part  of  the  time  in  Belvidere 
and  part  of  the  time  in  Chicago. 
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CouET  House  and  Public  Buildings. 

The  location  of  tlie  court  house  was  decided 
upon  by  the  commissioners  named  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  sticliing  a  stalie  in  the  ground  where 
they  thought  it  should  be.  The  location  se- 
lected was  about  where  the  present  court  house 
now  stands.  The  first  court  house,  built  in 
1839-40,  had  two  stories  and  a  basement.  Rob- 
ert B.  Hurd,  Levi  Adlkin,  Jr.,  and  James  John- 
son had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  building 
of  the  stnicture.  Before  this  was  built  the 
county  commissioners'  court  seems  to  have  been 
held  at  Simon  P.  Doty's  and  various  other  places. 
The  first  term  of  the  circuit  court  was  held  at 
the  "Baptist  house  of  worship  in  Belvidere  (the 
place  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners' 
court  for  holding  courts  in  Boone  County),"  on 
Thursday,  the  fourth  Monday  in  April,  1839.  The 
judge  was  Dan  Stone,  the  clerk,  S.  S.  Whitman, 
and  the  sheriff,  Houghton  C.  Walker.  The  first 
case  called  was  that  of  Ira  Gould  vs.  Thos.  O. 
Davis,  an  appeal  from  a  justice  court.  ^Vhen  it 
was  called  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  settled 
out  of  court  and  was  therefore  dismissed.  The 
Baptist  meeting  house  then  stood  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Van  Buren  Street  and  Hurlbut 
Avenue,  where  the  red  brick  house  formerly 
owned  by  Squire  Reynolds  now  stands.  It  was 
removed  directly  across  the  street  and  used  as 
a  church  building  by  the  Universalists.  In  1861 
it  was  moved  nest  to  where  Moore's  Livery 
Stable  now  is,  on  West  Lincoln  Avenue,  and  was 
owned  by  John  Gray  and  rented  for  a  paint 
shop.  About  1865,  it  was  sold  to  Ira  D.  Hill 
and  moved  by  him  to  a  tract  of  land  which  he 
owned  on  Hurlbut  Avenue,  not  far  from  where 
that  street  joins  Lincoln  Avenue.  It  still  stands 
in  quite  good  condition  and  is  owned  by  Pundt 
and  rented  by  him  as  a  residence.  Mrs.  Adelia 
Robinson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Hill,  resides  on 
Madison  Street,  just  northerly  of  this  building, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  itg  his- 
tory.    In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 


Mrs.  Robinson,  her  father,  daughter  and  grand- 
child, are  residing  at  the  place  noted,  con- 
stituting four  generations.  The  former  meeting 
house  is  a  rather  low,  one  story  structure,  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  New  England  houses. 
When  Belvidere  gets  larger  and  wealthier,  per- 
haps this  interesting  relic  of  the  early  days,  "the 
first  court  house,"  may  be  moved  to  the  public 
park  and  turned  into  a  museum. 

The  present  court  house  was  completed  about 
September,  1S55,  and  stands  on  the  hill  facing 
Main  Street.  In  the  lower  floor  it  has  two 
rooms  for  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
one  of  which  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  holding 
of  county  court;  also  a  room  for  the  county 
treasurer,  one  for  the  board  of  review,  and 
one  which  is  known  as  the  "old  jail  room," 
where  records  are  kept.  The  stairs  go  up  the 
left  side  of  the  entrance  and  the  upper  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  court  room,  jury  room,  and  two 
retiring  rooms  for  the  bar.  Allen  C.  Fuller 
and  Leonard  M.  Beebe  were  the  building  com- 
mittee for  the  county  board,  and  were  given  a 
vote  of  thanks  by  the  supervisors  for  their 
faithful  work.  The  question  of  selling  the 
building  and  grounds  for  school  purposes  and 
moving  the  court  house  to  another  site  was  agi- 
tated in  1872.  Supervisors  Hall,  De  Munn  and 
Bogardus  were  appointed  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  matter,  but  nothing  definite  ever  was 
done  concerning  the  change. 

In  July,  1875,  Supervisors  Murch,  Lambert, 
Greenlee  were  appointed  a  committee  to  at- 
tend to  the  erection  of  a  fence  around  the  pub- 
lic square,  either  posts  and  boards,  four  boards 
high,  or  posts  and  rails.  Main  Street  was  ex- 
tended across  the  square  in  September,  1878. 
A  galvanized  barb  wire  fence  was  placed  on  the 
west  side  and  another  fence  on  the  east  side, 
with  turn-stiles  in  front  of  the  buildings. 

The  record  office  was  built  by  Reuben  Cook, 
contractor,  in  1878.  Ira  D.  Hill  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  work  and  the  building  committee 
consisted  of  John  Greenlee,  John  J.  Foote,  Wil- 
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liam  Andrews  and  O.  S.  Nichols.  Considerable 
repairing  was  done  to  the  court  house  in  1880, 
the  committee  being  V,'.  D.  Cornwell  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Swail.  In  1892  the  city  was  allowed 
to  place  a  water  tower  on  the  square.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  court  house  has  been  re- 
painted, remodeled  and  greatly  improved. 

The  sheriff's  residence,  at  the  back  of  which 
is  the  county  jail,  stands  on  the  mound  next 
north  of  the  court  house,  and  is  a  handsome, 
well-built  structure,  in  a  very  pleasant  location. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BANKS— PUBLIC    UTILITIES. 


HISTOKY  OF  BANKING  ENTEKPEISES  IN  BOONE  COUN- 
TY— LIST  OF  EABLY  BANKERS — RATES  OF  INTER- 
EST   AT    DIFFERENT    PEBIODS — RAILROADS — EABLY 

STEAM     ROADS PRESENT     ELECTRIC     LINES FIRE 

DEPARTMENT — WATER  AND  LIGHT   SERVICE— TELE- 
PHONES. 

One  of  the  earliest  bankers  was  Alexander 
Neely.  Mr.  Neely's  bank  was  in  the  red  brick 
building  now  owned  by  William  R.  Dodge  on 
East  Lincoln.  Mr.  Neely  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Belvidere.  The 
bank  aftenvard  failed  during  one  of  the  panics, 
which  used  to  cause  so  many  failures  among 
the  business  men  in  the  early  days.  One  of  the 
last  accounts  withdrawn  was  that  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  Deacon  Avery,  who  had  a 
hint  of  the  coming  failure  from  a  friend  and 
hurried  to  get  the  money  out.  Among  the  assets 
was  a  large  number  of  notes  of  the  "Wild  Cat" 
currency,  mostly  from  Milledgeville  Bank  of 
Georgia.  The  First  National  Bank  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1865.  Allen  C.  Fuller  was  elected 
president  and  Newell  C.  Tompkins,  cashier. 
Among  the  other  presidents  have  l>een  William 


S.  Dunton  and  Mark  Ramsey  and  the  present 
one  is  George  M.  Marshall.  The  present  cashier 
is  Albert  E.  Loop,  who  has  grown  up  from  boy- 
hood on  the  north  side,  and  who,  like  his  father. 
Major  Loop,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
citizens.  This  bank  occupies,  as  it  has  for  many 
years,  part  of  the  Greenlee  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  North  State  and  Lincoln  Avenue,  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  financial  proi»  of  the  cit.v. 
The  Second  National  Bank  was  founded  in  1SS4. 
It  occupies  a  verj-  handsome  white  stone  building 
on  South  State  Street  with  large  Ionic  columns. 
Omar  H.  Wright  is  the  president  and  succeeded 
D.  D.  Sabin  in  that  ofliee.  Before  that  Gen. 
A.  C.  Fuller  was  president.  Irving  Terwilliger 
has  been  cashier  for  many  years,  and  has  been 
brought  up  in  banking  business  since  boyhood. 
The  People's  Bank  is  an  organization  chartered 
under  the  state  laws  and  has  its  bank  building 
on  the  easterly  side  of  State  Street,  near  the 
bend  at  Logan  Avenue.  It  was  founded  in 
September,  1SS9.  and  has  always  been  very 
popular  with  the  depositors.  George  M.  Mureh 
is  the  president  and  he  succeeded  William  B. 
Swail.  John  Greenlee  was  cashier  for  mauy 
years,  but  upon  his  failure  in  health  Benjamin 
Harnish  was  advanced  to  that  position,  which 
he  fully  merits  by  his  genial  and  accommodating 
attention  to  all  details  of  the  patrons'  wants. 
The  Farmer's  Bank  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  10*18  and  occupies  the  old  Murch  &  Pet- 
tit  building  at  the  bend  at  Logan  Avenue.  The 
vault  in  the  new  bank  is  a  verj-  fine  one. 
(ieorge  Myers  is  president  and  A.  Gates  White, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  best 
known  business  men  at  Garden  Prairie,  is  cash- 
ier. The  bank  has  a  large  number  of  stockhold- 
ers and  has  already  taken  its  place  among  the 
solid  financial  institutions.  Among  the  private 
banks  in  the  early  days  were  those  of  Fuller, 
Lawrence  &  Woods  in  the  '50s  and  Yourt,  Law- 
rence &  Company,  which  was  organized  July  15, 
1874.  on  the  south  side,  and  conducted  by  a 
board   of   five   directors   elected    annually.     The 
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Second    National    Bank    was    the    successor    of 
Yourt,  Lawrence  &  Co. 

Interest  Rates. 

Tlie  following  table  of  interest  rates  in  Boone 
County  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Cum- 
mings  from  the  books  of  the  Boone  County  Ab- 
stract Company.  For  each  year  since  the  be- 
ginning of  county  records,  a  large  number  of 
Interest  rates  were  taken  from  the  mortgages, 
and  an  average  taken  for  that  year.  This  shows 
the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  money.,  as  affected 
by  the  business  conditions  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  for  a  long  time  back.  It  is  believed  that 
no  such  table  has  been  compiled  outside  of  Chi- 
cago and  that  these  figures  will  form  an  inter- 
esting, and  perhaps  valuable,  addition  to  the 
financial  history  of  this  region. 
Tear  Per    cent.        Year  Per   cent 


1S39 

10.46 

1875 

9.22 

1S40 

10.33 

1876 

9.14 

1841 

9.46 

1877 

9.20 

1S42 

9.41 

187S 

9.21 

184.3 

9.37 

1879 

8.28 

1844 

9.54 

1880 

7.36 

1845 

8.94 

1881 

6.&4 

1846 

7.58 

1882 

6.65 

1847 

7.69 

1883 

7.02 

1848 

1884 

6.94 

1849 

8.70 

1885 

7.30 

1850 

15.30 

1SS6 

7.15 

1851 

....;.  9.76 

1887 

7.16 

1852 

9.40 

1888 

6.87 

185.3 

9.42 

1SS9 

6.79 

1854 

8.70 

1890 

6.70 

18.55 

9.22 

1891 

6.72 

1856 

.  .   .  .  9  22 

1892 

6.51 

1857 

9.56 

1893 

6.53 

1858 

9.62 

1894 

6.74 

1850 

9.74 

1895 

6.15 

1860 

9.52 

1890 

6..33 

1861 

9..38 

1897 

6.01 

1862 

9.12 

1898 

6.10 

Year  Per  cent. 

1863 8.76 

1864 7.91 

1865 8.22 

1866 8.72 

1867 8.94 

1868 9.02 

1870 9.61 

1871 9.72 

1872 9.80 

1873 9.32 


Year  Per  cent. 

1899 5.73 

1900 5.49 

1901 5.67 

1902 5.49 

1903 5.75 

1904 5.64 

1905 5.63 

1906 5.94 

1907 5.78 

1908 5.82 


RAILROADS. 

The  chief  line  of  railway  in  Boone  County 
is  the  Freeport  Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western. This  was  one  of  the  earliest  railroads 
in  the  state  and  was  known  as  the  Galena  and 
Chicago  Union  Railroad.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  "Galena"  in  those  days  was  placed  be- 
fore the  "Chicago"  in  the  name.  This  road  was 
in  operation  as  far  as  Marengo  in  the  summer 
or  fall  of  i852,  and  that  winter,  in  December, 
it  came  to  Belvidere.  The  first  engine  was 
known  as  the  "Pioneer."  The  Chicago  depot  was 
not  far  from  where  the  present  Wells  Street 
station  is,  being  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Kin- 
zie  Street.  It  was  a  frame  building  of  two 
stories  with  a  cupola  and  a  one  story  "L"  reach- 
ing along  the  track.  When  the  railroad  came 
to  Belvidere  it  was  at  first  intended  to  have  it 
come  through  north  of  the  river,  as  the  court 
house  and  original  town  were  located  on  that 
side  and  everyone  expected  the  coming  city  to 
be  there.  However,  William  H.  Gilman  was  the 
owner  of  a  large  portion  of  the  present  South 
Side  of  Belvidere,  and  through  his  relative,  Eben- 
ezer  Peck,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  new  company.  Through  his  iu- 
fiuence,  and  because  there  appears  to  have 
been  some  delay  or  opposition  to  securing  the 
north  side  route,  the  railroad  was  put  through 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Gilman  presented  the  road  with  land 
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for  tlie  depot  and  right  of  way  tbrougU  bis 
property.  No  one  fact,  since  the  founding  of 
Belvidere,  has  ever  made  so  great  a  change  in 
its  history.  The  South  Side,  immediately  began 
to  increase  in  population  and  in  importance, 
and  now  contains  the  largest  part  of  the  busi- 
ness interests,  besides  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  population.  The  Freeport  branch  nms 
almost  east  and  west  across  Boone  County, 
through  the  southerly  portion  of  Bonus  and 
Belvidere.  The  Kenosha  Division  of  the  North- 
western was  afterward  built,  and  runs  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction  across  Caledonia 
and  Boone  townships,  passing  through  Capron, 
Poplar  Grove  aud  Argyle,  It  runs  between  Ke- 
nosha and  Rockford.  Another  line  of  the  North- 
western Division  runs  through  Caledonia  to- 
ward Beloit,  Janesville,  and  Madison,  Wis., 
connecting  at  Belvidere  with  the  main  line.  It 
crosses  the  Kishwaukee  on  a  high  bridge  east  of 
town.  This  bridge  was  burned  down  years  ago 
and  the  railroad  company  seemed  to  be  inclined 
to  di.scoDtinue  the  road,  but  still  hold  the  fran- 
chise. Through  the  efforts  of  the  citizens,  led  by 
General  Hurlbut,  the  road  rebuilt  the  bridge  and 
continued  the  trains  over  this  division.  Another 
branch  of  the  Northw^estern  leaves  the  Freeport 
Division  at  the  mile  post  east  of  town  and  runs 
southeasterly  across  Spring  Township  through 
Herbert  to  S.vcamore.  The  Illinois  Central  line, 
running  between  Chicago  and  Rockford  and 
other  western  points,  crosses  the  county  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Flora,  the  station  being  at 
Irene.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  Northwest- 
ern also  crosses  the  extreme  northeastern  part 
of  Le  Roy,  running  to  Sharon,  Wis. 

Electric  Lines. 

In  1001,  the  Belvidere  &  Rockford  Electric 
line  was  put  in.  This  starts  on  Ple.asant  Street 
near  State  and  runs  along  l\v  the  Northwestern 
line  until  about  half  a  mile  from  the  western 
edge  of  the  county,  where  it  runs  south.  It 
crosses  the  tracks  again  at  Cherry  ^'alley  and 


thereafter  continues  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion to  Rockford  connecting  there  with  Free- 
port,  aud  the  Beloit  and  Janesville  lines.  The 
passenger  station  was  first  located  in  the  back 
part  of  the  Hopkins  building,  but  afterwards 
the  building  occupied  as  Fulker.son's  Machine 
shop  was  turned  into  a  station,  which  it  now 
occupies. 

Wliou  the  Rockford  line  was  built  there  was 
still  a  space  between  Belvidere  and  Elgin  not 
covered  by  an  electric  line,  but  recently  a  rail- 
road was  built  between  these  two  cities,  thereby 
connecting  Belvidere,  as  well  as  parts  west  of 
it,  with  Chicago.  This  road  also  starts  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Pleasant  Streets  and  uses 
the  tracks  of  the  Belvidere  local  line  for  a  short 
distance  down  State  Street.  A  cement  bridge 
near  Camp  Epworth  on  this  road  is  said  to  be 
quite  a  feat  in  bridge  construction.  The  Belvi- 
dere local  line  was  put  in  in  1800,  and  was 
largely  owned  and  controlled  by  John  Roach, 
the  Chicago  traction  expert.  It  has  a  line  run- 
ning from  the  southerly  part  of  South  State 
Street  along  State  Street  to  General  Fuller's 
corner  on  the  north  side,  where  'it  turns  and 
runs  to  the  cemetery.  Another  line  goes  out 
West  Lincoln  Avenue  to  the  fair  grounds.  The 
barns  of  this  line,  near  the  cemetery,  were  burned 
in  lOOS. 

Fire  Dep.^rt.me.xt. 

During  all  the  early  yeai-s  of  Belvidere  there 
was  no  regularly  organized  fire  department, 
either  paid  or  volunteer.  When  a  blaze  was 
discovered  the  citizens  turned  out  in  force,  and 
under  the  direction  of  some  natural  leader, 
such  as  Gen.  A.  C.  Fuller,  Ezra  May  or  Wil- 
liam Haywood,  organized  a  bucket  brigade  and 
quenched  the  A.-imes.  There  were  also  tv\-o  gar- 
den engines  in  town,  one  on  the  south  side  owned 
by  R.  J.  Tousley,  afterward  proprietor  of  the 
Julien  House,  and  one  on  the  north  side  owned 
by  A.  E.  Jenner.  With  these  two  contrivances, 
wliich  were  small  tanks,  each  fitted  with  a  pump 
and  small   hose,   and  operated  by   one   man   at 
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the  lever  and  one  at  the  nozzle,  and  with  an 
enthusiastic  bucljet  brigade,  many  fierce  con- 
flagrations were  subdued. 

One  of  the  largest  fires  of  those  early  days 
occurred  in  the  building  at  the  corner  of  North 
State  and  Lincoln  Avenue,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Dempsey,  but  which  at  that  time  belonged  to 
Alexander  Xeely  and  contained  the  postofflce,  a 
dry  goods  and  a  drag  store.  The  fire  was 
started  about  6  o'clocl^  one  Sunday  evening  by 
some  alcohol  fumes,  which  had  escaped  from  a 
barrel  in  the  drug  store,  being  ignited  from  a 
match.  The  whole  building  burned  down.  Of 
the  postofflce  the  key  of  the  mail  bag  alone  was 
saved,  as  the  postmaster,  E.  D.  Ransom,  had  it 
in  his  pocket. 

In  IS.jS  or  lSo9,  a  wooden  hotel,  run  by 
Ephraim  Jlorely  on  the  ground  where  the  Julien 
House  now  stands,  bunied  down ;  and  in  the 
'60s  another  wooden  hotel,  situated  where  Rei- 
chert  Bros.,  hardware  is  at  present,  and  a  churcli 
on  the  site  of  the  present  South  Baptist  Church, 
both  fell  prey  to  flames. 

The  destruction  of  the  old  Union  hall  took 
place  in  1860.  This  was  a  large  three  stoi-y 
building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue and  State  Street.  The  ground  floor  was 
occupied  by  four  stores  and  an  entrance  to  the 
hall ;  the  second  floor  contained  offices ;  and  the 
top  floor  was  a  large  public  hall.  The  fire  was 
started  by  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  stores,  attempt- 
ing to  flu  a  lighted  lamp  with  kerosene,  the 
flames  caught  a  row  of  dry  goods  hanging  over- 
head and  soon  spread  to  the  entire  building, 
quickly  reducing  It  to  ashes. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  fire  of  recent  years 
was  the  destruction  of  Union  hall,  where  Der- 
thick's  opera  house  now  stands,  which  will  be 
remembered  by  most  of  the  readers.  The  Colum- 
bia Heating  Co.  plant,  in  1008,  was  another  spec- 
tacular blaze. 

After  the  city  water  works  was  established, 
it  became  possible  to  fight  fires  with  pressure 
direct  from  the  mains.     A  truck  and  hose  cart 


were  thereupon  purchased,  together  with  grounds 
and  a  building  for  headquarters  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  volunteer  company  was  formed.  The 
building  was  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Wil- 
liam Haywood  and  paid  for  by  the  city.  July 
6,'  1886.  It  Is  situated  on  North  State  Street 
and  is  still  headquarters  for  the  department. 
In  April,  1896,  the  paid  fire  company  was  started. 
The  chiefs  have  been  Frank  McCoy,  Charles 
Braden  and  Frank  Clark.  Within  the  last  sis 
or  seven  years  a  second  fire  station  has  been 
built  on  Whitney  Street,  near  the  Julien  House. 
Considerable  will  be  found  in  the  extracts  from 
the  "Standard"  concerning  the  organization  of 
the  flre  department  and  the  serious  fires  which 
have  taken  place. 

Water  axd  Light. 

Considerable  will  be  found  in  the  extracts 
from  the  old  "Standard"  as  to  the  water  and 
light  service  of  Belvldere,  and  It  will  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  water  is  excellent.  It  has 
been  obtained  from  an  artesian  well  on  the  South 
Side,  near  where  Caswell  Street  strikes  the 
river.  Just  recently  a  new  artesian  well  has 
been  put  down  near  the  city  pumping  station  at 
Meadow  and  Whitney  streets.  A  stand  pipe 
formerly  stood  on  the  Public  Square  near  Main 
Street  on  the  North  Side,  but  as  it  commenced 
to  lean  to  one  side  the  city  (not  wishing  to  be 
another  Pisa)  had  it  pulled  down.  County  Clerk 
William  Bowley  purchased  the  iron  base  and 
uses  it  for  a  fish  pond  in  his  yard.  There  is 
another  stand  pipe  on  the  South  Side  near 
Union  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street. 

The  gas  plant  is  situated  on  the  river  road, 
west  of  town.  Gas  lighting  has  been  superseded 
by  electricity  and  the  streets  are  lighted  with 
arc  lights.  The  power  is  furnished  by  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Operating  Company,  located  on 
Whitney  Street  near  Locust.  This  company  also 
furnishes  what  is  known  as  "city  heat,"  being  a 
hot  water  system  laid  under  some  of  the  streets 
of  the  South  Side. 
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Telephones. 

The  telephone  service  is  furnished  largely  by 
two  companies.  The  Belvidere  Telephone  Com- 
pany is  a  local  concern,  the  stock  being  mostly 
held  in  this  county.  It  gives  good  service  and 
recently  put  in  a  very  modern  equipment  at  a 
large  expense.  Among  those  who  have  been 
prominent  in  running  this  company  are  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Balliet.  M.  C.  Marean,  Wm.  Marean,  and 
F.  D.  Rowan.  C.  L.  Brown  has  been  the  man- 
ager for  many  years.  The  central  office  is  lo- 
cated over  the  Second  National  Bank. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Belvidere  sys- 
tem, was  started  August  1,  1883.  Frank  Plane 
installed  the  plant  and  was  manager  for  21 
years.  The  first  central  headquarters  were  lo- 
cated in  the  hardware  store  run  by  Mr.  Plane's 
father,  now  the  Reichert  block.  In  a  few  years 
the  central  was  moved  to  a  location  on  South 
State  Street,  near  the  Brackett  House,  where  it 
remained  for  many  years.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  removed  to  the  Udelowish  block,  on  the  west 
side  of  State  Street,  near  Locust.  Mr.  Plane 
is  now  the  manager  of  the  "Rural"  telephone 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Bell  system,  and  has 
its  central  office  in  the  stone  building  near  the 
railroad  track  occupied  by  Mr.  Plane  as  a  screen 
door  factory. 


CHAPTER  X. 


BOONE  COUNTY  A  FARMING  niSTRICT — AGRICULTUR- 
AL CONDITIONS  AND  ENTERPRISES — BOONE  COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY — ITS  FIRST  OFFICERS — 
THE  DAIRYING  INDUSTRY — STOCK-RAISING NUM- 
BER AND  VALUE  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  BOONE  COUN- 
TY IN   1896  AND  1908 SHEEP  YARDS BELVIDERE 

GRAIN    ELEVATOR — LAND    VALUES — MANUFACTUR- 
ING    INDUSTRIES — NATIONAL     SEWING     MACHINE 


COMPANY — COLUMBIA  HEATING  COMPANY COR- 
SET AND  PIANO  FACTORIES — THE  BORDEN  CON- 
DENSED  MILK    COMPANY. 

Boone  County  is  essentially  a  farming  com- 
munity. With  the  exception  of  Belvidere  City, 
there  are  very  few  manufacturing  industries,  ex- 
cept creameries,  and  the  county  contains  some 
280  square  miles  of  fine  farm  land.  While  the  soil 
is  perhaps  not  as  rich  and  productive  as  in  the 
black  soil  region,  a  few  counties  south,  yet  it 
will  hold  its  own  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
there  are  few  communities  in  this  country  that 
present  a  more  prosperous,  neat  and  well  kept 
lot  of  farms  than  our  own  "Little  Boone."  Con- 
siderable will  appear  in  other  parts  of  this  work 
concerning  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  and 
probably  a  majoritj-  of  our  foremost  men  writ- 
ten of  here  have  been  farmers.  So  that,  under 
this  head,  we  will  only  attempt  in  this  place  to 
sum  up  in  a  general  way  concerning  the  subject. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  county,  farming  was  of 
course  about  the  only  industry,  excepting  saw 
and  grist  mills,  and  the  few  stores  and  taverns 
that  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
ers. The  principal  crop  at  that  time  seems  to 
have  been  wheat,  and  many  tales  are  told  of 
hauling  it  to  Chicago  and  selling  at  a  price  which 
would  barely  pay  the  expense  of  hauling.  There 
is  at  present  very  little  wheat  raised  in  the 
county,  most  of  the  crops  being  corn  and  oats, 
besides  some  rye  and  considerable  hay.  At  one 
time,  Mr.  Bogardus  raised  considerable  broom 
corn,  and  Marcellus  G.  Leonard  endeavored  to 
start  sugar  cane  growing.  There  was  also,  un- 
til recently,  considerable  truck  farming  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Coleman  and  Lyon  canning  plants, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  vegetables  to  be  canned. 
The  Boone  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  meeting  being 
held  at  Plane's  Hall,  April  25th,  of  that  year. 
Isaac  Miller  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  and 
Elias  Congdon,  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  and  M.  G. 
Leonard  were  ajipointed  as  a  committee  to  draft 
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the  constitution   and   by-laws.     The   officers   for 
the  first  year  were  as  follows : 

President,  Allen  C.  Fuller ;  Vice-President, 
John  Stockham  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  George 
J.  Wood ;  Directors,  Frederick  P.  Low,  Flora ; 
Mjah  Hotehkiss,  Belvidere;  Martin  Y.  Gilbert, 
Caledonia;  Hiram  Hopkins,  Manchester;  E.  L. 
Tisdell,  LeRoy;  Willett  Webster,  Boone;  H.  W. 
Pier.  Bonus ;  C.  F.  Witt.  Spring.  The  Fair  was 
held  most  of  the  years  from  the  organization  until 
18G7  with  a  varying  degree  of  success.  Those 
who  assisted  in  the  work  are  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  their  work  in  keeping  together 
the  institution  and  furnishing  to  the  people  of 
the  county  this  incentive  to  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  choice  agricultural  specimens.  In  ISGT 
the  fair  grounds  were  moved  from  their  early 
location,  near  Belvidere  cemetery,  to  the  pres- 
ent location,  a  tract  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
west  of  Belvidere.  In  1871  the  society  was  made 
a  joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $5,000, 
in  shares  of  $10  each.  Most  of  the  stock  is  held 
in  rather  small  blocks  among  a  number  of  citi- 
zens. The  fair  is  held  in  the  fall  of  each  year 
and  is  well  attended.  It  has  been  a  great  help 
toward  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  stock 
raising  and  agricultural  products  in  Boone 
County.  Further  items  as  to  agriculture  and 
stock  raising  will  be  found  in  the  extracts  from 
the  "Standard." 

L.\.xo   Values. 

Land  values  in  Boone  County,  when  entered 
from  the  government,  were  as  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts .?1.2.i  per  acre,  which  was  the  price  fixed 
by  law.  The  school  sections  were  sold  hy  the 
commissioners  at  quite  nn  early  date,  at  the  best 
price  that  could  then  be  obtained. 

Land  in  Boone  County,  while  not  so  high  in 
price  as  that  one  hundred  miles  or  so  further 
south,  is  not  by  any  means  what  could  be  called 
cheap  land  either  in  quality  or  price.  Generally 
speaking,  the  land  ranges  from  .$7.5  to  $12.5  per 
acre,    the   latter   price   being   just   one   hundred 


times  what  it  was  seventy  years  ago.  Some  of 
the  finest  farms,  particularly  those  near  Belvi- 
dere or  which  have  unusually  excellent  improve- 
ments, run  as  high  as  $150  per  acre,  or  perhaps 
more.  A  little  less  than  $100  may  he  taken  as  an 
average  value  of  good  farm  land  in  the  county, 
in  round  figures.  A  few  years  ago  land  values 
took  a  decided  jump  and  many  farms  changed 
hands  at  high  prices.  The  number  of  transfers 
lately  has  not  been  very  large,  but  Boone  County 
land  makes  a  very  good  investment  for  money 
and  no  decided  lowering  in  value  has  taken 
place,  nor  is  it  likely  to  for  many  years. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  fluctuation 
in  values,  we  have  compiled  from  the  records 
and  other  sources  the  following  table  of  compar- 
ative values  of  Boone  County  farm  lauds,  per 
acre,  at  various  times : 

Year  Per  acre 

1840 $     1.75 

1850 4.50 

1860 16.50 

1870 35.00 

ISSO 31.75 

1890 51.00 

1900 65.00 

1900 100.00 

Stock-Raising. 

While  there  is  considerable  blooded  stock- 
raising  in  Boone  Countj-,  the  number  of  horses 
and  cattle  raised  here  is  not  so  great  as  form- 
erly, as  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  dairying 
and  many  of  the  cows  are  shipped  in  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  work  to  name  even  a  fraction  of  those 
who  now  are,  or  formerly  have  been,  successful 
in  raising  stock,  but  a  few  names  will  be  given 
in  that  connection. 

In  Spring  Township  the  Meyers  family,  in- 
cluding Charles  J.,  John,  Dan  and  GJ^orge,  are 
prominent  horse-raisers,  and  very  succes.sful  in 
that     line     of     stock-raising.     West    of    Poplar 
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Grove,  the  Merritts  (Robert,  JIark  and  Frank) 
raise  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  On 
Bonus  tlie  Porters.  lIcMasters,  Herberts,  and 
Searses  have  been  successful  raisers  of  stock.  In 
the  northern  part  the  Goodalls  (William  and 
Robert)  have  raised  a  number  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  Captain  James  Humphrey  in  the  past  was 
a  successful  raiser  of  Durham  cattle,  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Gorham  still  raises  a  number  of  that 
breed.  Charles  Blake  has  made  a  specialt.v  of 
Holsteins.  The  Morgan  horses  have  long  been 
a  favorite  in  this  vicinity  and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  that  strain  in  the  county.  Dr.  Haw- 
key usually  has  some  very  fast  horses  on  the 
track  and  is  considered  one  of  the  experts  in  that 
line.  William  H.  Shaw  has  a  large  farm  near 
Newburgh,  where  he  raises  some  fine  stock. 
Frank  King  raises  a  large  number  of  small 
Shetland  ponies  on  his  farms  in  Flora.  jVmong 
the  other  stock-raisers  are  Fred  Covey,  John 
Larson  on  the  Hale  farm,  and  George  Grunmion 
on  his  farm. 

The  following  figures  slmw  the  number  of 
diflferent  kinds  of  stock  in  the  county  in  six  of 
the  townships  in  1800  : 


Live-stock 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
most  horses  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  Spring  and  Flora  Townships  having  the 
greatest  number,  except  Belvidere,  which  in- 
cludes the  city.  The  cattle  are  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed. As  to  sheep,  the  northern  part  of  the 
count}'  has  the  largest  number.  As  to  hogs,  the 
number  (outside  of  Belvidere  city)  does  not 
vary  much  in  the  several  townships.  The  aver- 
age value  of  horses,  as  shown  by  the  assessors' 
tables,  is  .fTS;  of  cows,  .$2.3;  of  mules.  .$7.3;  of 
sheep.  .1!4.2S,  and  of  hogs,  $6.42. 

Stock-raising,  and  particularly  tli<'  dairy  and 
sheep  interests,  form  :i  very  im]iort:iiit  part  of 
the  wealth  of  Boone  County. 

Dairying. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  used  as  pas- 
ture for  grazing  cattle,  Boone  County  lying  to- 
ward the  western  edge  of  the  great  dairy  region 
of  which  Elgin  is  the  center.  Much  of  the  milk 
is  carried  each  nioruing  to  the  Borden's  Con- 
densing factory  at  Belvidere,  Cornell's  at  Garden 
Prairie,  Wait  Creamery  in  Belvidere,  and  a 
number    of   other  creameries   scattered   through 
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the  county.     Dairy  products  form 
of  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
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CalMlDiiiii  fi:i2  2,002  H  1.336  2,173 

Manchester  706  2.541  12  2,0SS  1,927 

Spring  1,096  .3,006  6  286  1,905 

Bonus  915  3,267  598  1,506 

Boone  897  3,383  1,132  1,783 

Le   Roy  722  3,107  2  413  1,716 

Total  7,815  23.087  39  6,997  14,437 

Full  value.. $570,525  $528,240  $2,880  $29,950  $92,670 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  the 
different  kinds  of  stock  in  the  county  in  1908. 
These  figures  licing  from  the  tax  tiooks,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are.  if  anything,  less  than 
the  full  riumlicr  and  much  less  than  the  full 
value : 

Live-stock  in  Six  TowNSHirs, 
1896  Horses      Cattle  Sheep       Hog-s 

Bonus    743  3,264  37  ii.Olo 

Manchester    593         1,809         1,281         1.264 

Flora    766  1,929  171  2.618 

Caledonia    796         3.134  637         4.572 

Spring     988  3,571  170         4.519 

Boone    367  1,695  133  783 


Sheep   Yards. 

About  four  years  ago  Marshall  Bros.,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Xorthwesteni  railroad, 
established  a  large  sheep  yards  in  the  north- 
easterly part  of  town.  The  land  was  purchased 
from  the  Duntons  and  lies  near  to  the  round 
bouse  and  easterly  of  the  north  yards.  A  very 
long  platform  for  unloading  the  sheep  from  the 
stock  cars  runs  along  the  western  edge.  There  are 
also  large  sheds  capable  of  holding  thousands  of 
sheep  at  a  time,  and  an  elevator  which  rises  as 
a  conspicuous  land  mark  toward  that  part  of 
too'n.  There  is  also  a  very  complete  shearing 
shed,  in  which  the  slie(>p  are  washed  and  then 
sheared    by    machine   very    rapidly.     The   sheep 
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are  brought  by  train  from  tbe  far  west  and  are 
unloaded  (usually  at  night)  into  the  yards.  The 
shipper  goes  on  to  Chicago,  the  sheep  in  the 
meantime  being  fed  in  the  sheds  or  on  the 
Wheeler  farm  or  some  of  the  farms  in  the  local- 
ity. When  the  shipper  decides  to  sell,  he  can 
telegraph  to  Belvidere  In  the  evening  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  sheep  will  be  in  Chi- 
cago, fat  and  healthy,  and  not  weary  from  the 
long  ride  from  the  west. 

Elev.\tor. 
The  Stone  elevator  near  the  Northwestern 
depot  was  erected  in  1851  by  William  H.  Gilman. 
Several  years  afterward  it  was  sold  to  Reed  & 
Congdon  and  converted  into  a  flour  mill.  In 
1860  or  '01  JI.  G.  Leonard  purchased  it  and 
took  out  the  mill  machinery,  making  it  again  an 
elevator.  Mr.  Leonard  sold  it  to  the  firm  of 
Marshall  Bros.,  composed  of  George  M.  and 
Taylor  Z.  Marshall,  and  they  ran  it  in  connection 
with  their  coal  and  feed  business  until  somewhere 
about  five  years  ago,  when  they  sold  it  to  Hyland 
Bros.,  formerly  of  Cherry  Valley,  who  still  con- 
tinue to  run  it.  George  Marshall  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  First  National  Bank,  while 
Taylor  Z.  has  charge  of  the  sheep  yards. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 
The  National  Sewing  Machine  Company  is  so 
well  known  in  Belvidere,  and  so  important  to  the 
well-being  of  the  town,  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  try  to  give  within  the  limits  of  this  volume 
the  space  its  relative  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  community  would  entitle  it  to.  Some  of  the 
facts  as  to  its  early  history  have  been  told  in 
extracts  from  the  "Standard"  and  can  be  found 
in  that  portion  of  this  history.  It  was  started 
by  the  June  Manufacturing  Company  and  run 
largely  by  the  June  Bros.,  but  for  many  years 
the  present  management,  of  which  B.  Eldredge  is 
the  head,  has  been  In  charge  and  has  made  it 
the  immense  concern  it  now  is.  Until  about 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  plant  was  bounded 


by  State  and  Main  Streets  on  the  east  and  west, 
by  the  river  north  and  Meadow  Street  on  the 
south.  The  principal  departments  are  the  tool 
room,  the  polishing  room,  the  plating  room,  the 
press  and  stand  department,  the  japanning  room, 
the  foundry,  the  shipping  room,  the  mill  room, 
the  automatic  screw  department,  the  assembling 
room.  The  principal  output  of  the  "National" 
is  sewing  machines  and  they  are  made  at  all 
prices  and  in  many  varieties.  Most  of  them  are 
known  as  the  "Eldredge"  machine  of  various 
styles,  but  a  large  number  have  been  supplied 
at  various  times  to  the  mail  order  houses  in 
Chicago.  During  the  time  when  bicycles  were 
popular,  the  National  turned  out  some  very  high 
grade  wheels,  known  as  the  "Eldredge"  and 
"Belvidere,"  but  not  much  work  is  done  along 
this  line  at  present.  When  automobiles  first  be- 
gan to  attain  prominence  considerable  experi- 
mental work  was  done  in  designing  an  automo- 
bile, but  the  manufacture  of  those  vehicles  has 
been  practically  discontinued.  About  seven  years 
ago  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  factory  on 
the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  including  a  foundry 
and  a  large  brick  building.  The  opening  of  the 
new  addition  was  celebrated  by  a  ball,  which 
probably  was  the  largest  social  event  ever  given 
in  Belvidere.  The  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  took  place  about  the  time  the  new 
foundry  was  completed,  and  the  public  funeral 
services  in  Belvidere  were  held  there.  Judge 
Fuller  being  the  speaker,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  being  present  to  express  their 
grief  over  the  loss  of  their  beloved  president. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  set  down  the  names  of  the  men  who 
have  contributed  to  making  the  company  what  it 
is,  either  as  officers,  foremen,  machinists  or  foun- 
drymen.  Those  at  the  head  have  been  B.  El- 
dredge, president;  Franklin  Eldredge,  vice-presi- 
dent; David  Patton,  secretary,  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Goodrich,  Willis  S.  Brown,  W.  H.  Moore 
and  L.  W.  Conkling.  The  National  has  always 
had  the  good  will   of  its  employes ;   its  sewing 
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ruafbiues  and  its  bicycles  liave  always  beeu  of 
the  very  best  workmanship,  and  upon  its  pros- 
perity depends  largely  tlie  prosi)erity  of  Belvi- 
dere  from  time  to  time.  Little  more  need  be 
said  than  that  in  a  business  way  it  is  the  pride 
of  Belvidere  and  its  chief  manufacturing  in- 
dustr\-. 

Columbia  Heating  Company. 

The  Columbia  Heating  Company  was  organized 
in  the  early  part  of  1901,  for  the  manufacture 
of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters,  originated  by 
Eugene  M.  Faneher.  The  company  was  organized 
for  S35,000  and  a  plant  was  erected  on  the  river 
road,  southwest  of  town.  The  officers  were  S. 
L.  Covey,  president ;  Geo.  M.  Marshall,  vice- 
president ;  Francis  King,  secretary  (who  was 
succeeded  by  Richard  V.  Carpenter)  ;  T.  A. 
Hovey.  treasurer ;  K.  M.  Faneher.  general  man- 
ager. The  furnaces  were  known  as  the  "Flor- 
ence" heaters  and  boilers,  after  Mr.  Fanclier's 
wife,  who  was  a  Belvidere  girl,  Mr.  Faneher  be- 
ing a  resident  of  Chicago.  The  products  of  the 
factory  found  good  sale  and,  after  a  few  years  of 
business,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  to  .?]25,000.  In  negotiating  for 
the  sale  of  the  surplus,  the  company  became  ac- 
quainted with  Charles  E.  Pope,  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Pope,  having  offered  a  good  price  for  the 
whole  interest,  all  the  stockholders  sold  to  him 
and  the  company  was  thereafter  conducted  by 
him.  In  June,  1908,  the  plant  caught  fire  and 
was  practically  destroyed,  the  fire  being  a  very 
hot  one  and  attended  by  large  numbers  of  people. 
On  account  of  the  distance  from  town  the  water 
pressure  was  very  limited  and  the  efforts  of  the 
fire  department  to  save  the  building  were  un- 
availing. The  early  superintendents  of  the  plant 
.were  f'linrles  Gran  and  Gus  Petereon. 

ConsF.T  Factory. 

When    the   Colnniliia    IIcatinL'   Co.    plant    was 

built,    till'   stockholders   as   iiulividuals   also   jiur- 

chased    aI>out    twenty-five   acres    in    the    vicinity 


which  they  platted  as  "Columbia  Subdivision." 
Included  in  the  tract  was  also  some  land  owned 
by  Benjamin  Fiy  and  the  poultry  and  truck  farm 
now  run  by  Bert  Lucas.  Later  on  the  "Belvi- 
dere Commercial  Club"  negotiated  with  the  Clas- 
sic Corset  Co.  to  run  a  factory  in  Belvidere,  and 
the  lots  in  Columbia  subdivision  were  purchased, 
subscriptions  were  received  from  the  business 
men  and  a  factory  erected  on  some  of  the  lots, 
the  remainder  being  distributed  among  the  sub- 
scribers. The  Classic  Corset  Company  did  not 
establish  a  factory  in  the  building,  but  It  was 
turned  over  to  the  H.  M.  Goddard  Company,  a 
very  successful  firm  of  corset  manufacturers  hav- 
ing their  headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  factory 
is  now  one  of  the  important  institutions  of  Bel- 
videre, and  has  a  large  nunilier  of  employes, 
mostl.v  young  women. 

Piano  Factory. 
In  1007  the  Fuehr  &  Stemmer  Piano  Company, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Heinemann, 
signified  its  willingness  to  remove  its  plant  to 
Belvidere  from  Oak  Park,  providing  some  in- 
ducements were  offered  toward  establishing  it 
in  its  new  location.  Through  the  efforts  of  Omar 
H.  Wright,  P.  R.  Kennedy  and  others  of  the  Bus- 
iness Men's  Association,  the  building  in  Fairview 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lyon  Canning  Co.  was 
secured  and  fitted  up.  The  company  now  occu- 
pies it  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  i>lant,  turning 
out  high  grade  pianos  and  employing  a  large 
number  of  skilled  workmen,  many  of  whom 
came  witli  the  company  from  its  former  location. 

Mills. 
The  Big  Thunder  Mills  were  built  in  1S45  by 
Alexander  Neeley  and  Harvey  D.  May.  They 
were  run  as  flour  mills  for  some  time  and  were 
afterwards  turned  into  a  machine  shop  by  the 
Cox  Bros,  for  the  manufacture  of  small  hard- 
ware si)ecialties.  Afterwards  they  were  used 
by  the  Big  Thunder  Manufacturing  Company  of 
which  GcH).  Greenlee.  .Ir.  was  the  princijial  owner. 
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for  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machine  shuttles 
and  other  small  steel  articles. 

The  Baltic  Mills  were  erected  In  1S4D  by  the 
Crosby  Company,  in  the  general  locality  used  in 
the  early  days  by  Dr.  King  and  others  for  mills. 
These  mills  were  afterward  owned  by  James  B. 
Martj-n  and  the  Johnstons.  The  Baltic  mill 
dam  is  of  considerable  importance  to  Belvidere 
on  account  of  the  change  it  makes  in  the  height 
of  the  river. 

Borden  Milk  Companv. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company  has  a  large 
plant  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kishwaukee  River 
between  the  Beloit  branch  of  the  railroad  and 
the  land  owned  by  the  National.  It  was  estab- 
lished about  1895.  This  is  a  very  important  in- 
stitution to  the  county,  because  it  buys  much  of 
the  milk  from  the  farmers.  The  plant,  in  com- 
mon with  all  of  the  plants  of  this  large  com- 
pany, is  very  pleasing  from  its  neat  appearance 
and  the  care  taken  in  the  different  processes. 
W.  H.  Shearman  is  the  manager.  J.  H.  South- 
ard preceded  him.  In  connection  with  the  plant 
a  large  ice  house  is  operated. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


FIEST     SCHOOLS    IN      BOONE      COUNTY — WIVES      AND 

DA1:GHTEKS  OF  PIONEERS THE  FIRST  TEACHERS — 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND 
PRINCIPAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS PROMINENT  CIT- 
IZENS    WHO     WERE     EARLY     TEACHERS GERMAN 

PAROCHIAL    SCHOOL BELVIDERE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

The  first  .schools  in  Boone  County  were  taught 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  some  of  the  early  settlers.  Among 
these  was  that  held  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  Bonus 
at  a  very  early  day.  Among  the  first  buildings 
erected  in  Boone  County  was  the  "Newton  Acad- 


emy," which  stood  on  the  block  afterwards 
owned  by  Squire  De  Munn  on  Madison  Street, 
in  Belvidere.  The  frame  work,  at  least,  of  this 
building  was  erected  about  1S37,  and  it  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  an  institution  of  some 
size  and  literary  merit.  A  number  of  the  old 
citizens  in  Belvidere  went  to  the  old  academy 
on  the  hill.  The  writer  was  told  of  one  of  the 
pupils  who  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  rushed 
down  the  hill  and  across  lots  to  the  river  when 
the  first  train  came  through  on  the  railroad,  and 
was  followed  at  full  speed  by  the  teacher,  more 
interested  in  catching  him  thftn  in  seeing  the 
train.  Scattered  all  through  the  county  are  the 
district  schools,  those  centers  of  education  where 
the  boys  and  girls  are  trained  to  make  good  citi- 
zens. Each  of  these  districts  and  the  communi- 
ties whose  children  attend  them  would  make  a 
history  in  itself,  but  within  the  limits  of  this 
volume  little  can  he  said  of  the  details.  Among 
the  school  houses  are  the  Burr  Oak  in  LeRoy, 
Lawrenceville  in  Bonus,  Rollins,  White  Pigeon, 
Sager's  Comers  in  Belvidere.  Quail  Trap  in  Cale- 
donia, Flora  Center  in  Flora,  Porter  School  in 
Bonus.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful 
citizens  in  the  county  have  taught  school  in  these 
little  district  school  houses  and  many  of  the 
fondest  memories  of  the  citizens  cluster  around 
their  worn  benches,  the  sound  of  their  bells,  and 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  their  play  grounds. 
In  Belvidere  there  are  now  two  school  districts, 
the  north  and  the  south,  each  with  its  sep- 
arate board  of  education,  superintendent,  and 
teachers.  In  1907  and  1908  the  proposition  to 
consolidate  the  districts,  was  voted  on,  but  failed 
on  both  occasions.  The  Main  Street  School  is 
located  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Perry, 
on  land  purchased  from  the  county  years  ago  by 
the  school  trustees,  and  which  formerly  was  part 
of  the  Public  Square.  General  Hurlbut  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  authorities  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  convey  the  land.  Fred  Reiwoldt  has 
been  the  efficient  janitor  for  about  18  years. 
The  Perry  Street  School  has  only  been  in  opera- 
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tiou  about  six  or  seveu  yeai-s.  It  is  located  iu 
the  westerly  part  of  town  on  Perry  Street,  in  a 
high  and  sightly  location.  The  superintendents 
of  the  North  Side  School  for  several  years 
past  have  been  I'rof.  Snyder,  Prof.  Knapp.  and 
the  present  sui»rintendent,  Prof.  Eugene  Merri- 
man.  Mis.s  Flora  Fellows  is  the  principal  of 
the  Main  Street  School.  Ida  Van  Epps  is  the 
principal  of  the  Perry  Street  School.  On  the 
south  side  there  are  two  school  buildings  located 
on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  First  Streets.  One 
of  these  is  a  red  brick  building,  being  the  older 
of  the  two.  and  the  other  building  of  yellow 
pres.'ed  brick.  There  is  also  the  Logan  Avenue 
School,  a  brick  structure  built  about  eleven 
years  ago.  The  superintendents  of  the  South 
Side  Schools  for  many  years  past  have  been  as 
follows:  Prof.  J.  G.  Lucas,  Prof.  DeGroff,  Dr. 
Montgomery  Moore,  Prof.  C.  H.  LeVitt.  The 
principals  of  the  high  school  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Miss  Longley,  Miss  Porteus,  Miss  Lindley, 
Prof.  Bardine,  Miss  Myrtle  Strickler. 

Among  the  foremost  educators  of  the  county 
was  Henry  J.  Sherrill.  Mr.  Sberrill  was  bom 
in  Madison  County,  X.  Y..  April  2S,  1824.  He 
lived  in  that  state  for  42  years  and  was  a  teacher 
most  of  the  time.  He  came  to  Belvidere  in  1805 
and  was  principal  of  the  North  Belvidere  School 
for  many  years.  His  widow,  formerly  Miss  Alice 
Bentley,  survived  him  and  is  one  of  Belvi- 
dere's  most  talented  ladies,  as  is  also  her  sister, 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Witbeck.  Mr.  Sherrill  was  after- 
wards elected  county  superintendent  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  a  number  of  years,  until  his 
resignation.  Mrs.  Maty  Creary  was  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  '70s.  She  was 
bom  in  New  York,  in  1846  and  came  west  in 
1856.  She  was  educated  at  Rockford  Seminary  and 
Vassar  College  and  after  a  few  years  of  teaching 
was  married  and  settled  in  Belvidere.  She  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  the  High  School  and  in  187.3 
was  elected  county  superintendent.  Prof.  Levi 
R.  Fitzer  was  county  superintendent  from  1807 
to  1901.     Mr.   Fitzer  now  lives  on   the  Hildrup 


farm  and  devotes  consideralile  attention  to  agri- 
culture. The  present  county  superintendent  is 
Prof.  Jackson  0.  Lucas.  Mr.  Lucas  comes  of  the 
family  which  has  been  prominent  in  Flora  since 
the  earliest  days.  He  was  principal  of  the  south 
side  schools  and  assistant  iwstmaster  at  Belvi- 
dere. Many  of  Belvidere's  young  men  and 
women  look  back  to  the  time  when  they  werr 
under  "Jack's"  tuition  with  great  pleasure,  and 
realize  how  much  he  helped  them,  not  only  in 
getting  an  education,  but  in  building  a  character. 

The  following  excellent  article  on  the  early 
schools  was  written  by  a  lady  correspondent  of 
the  "Standard"  some  years  ago: 

"All  schools  were  elective  until  LS.'jO.  By  this 
is  meant  that  any  one  desiring  to  teach,  engaged 
a  room  and  then  went  about  soliciting  pupils, 
who  paid  a  regular  tuition.  The  first  school  of 
this  kind,  and  in  fact  the  first  school  held  in  Bel- 
videre was  taught  by  Miss  Cates,  in  1837,  at  the 
corner  of  the  present  State  Street  and  Lincoln 
Avenue,  near  the  hardware  store  of  Greenlee  «& 
Son. 

"As  these  schools  were  conducted  by  single  in- 
dividuals they  were  not  kept  up  long  and  in  1838 
another  school  of  the  same  nature  was  started  by 
Miss  Sheldon  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Perry 
Streets.  In  1839  Miss  Penny  continued  a  school 
in  the  same  place  and  Miss  King  ojjened  a  school 
on  State  Street. 

"In  1844  Belvidere  could  Iwast  of  .in  academy; 
this  was  on  Perry  Street  between  Hancock  and 
Webster  Streets.  It  was  a  graded  school  con- 
sisting of  three  departments.  The  brother  of 
Margaret  Fuller  was  a  noted  teacher  at  the 
time.  The  building  was  set  on  fire  at  one  time. 
School  was  kept  up  here  nearly  six  years  and 
then  gradually  declined  but  it  was  at  one  time  in 
good  standing  and  had  scholars  from  several 
different  states. 

"After  1845,  Mr.  Pettit  organized  a  school  in  a 
part  of  the  old  Baptist  Church  and  afterwards 
taught  in  this  place  in  all  eight  years.  His  schol- 
ars were  from  six  years  of  age  to  twenty-seven. 
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Pupils  came  from  the  country  around  aud  used 
every  kind  of  book  Imaginable. 

"An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  school  on 
the  south  side  in  1844  but  was  abandoned  after 
one  year. 

"In  1S4G  Mr.  I'hillips  had  a  school  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Baptist  Church. 

"About  this  time  successful  efforts  were  made 
to  start  a  public  school  system  here.  This  was 
done  by  using  the  money  which  came  from  the 
school  lands,  by  renting  and  afterwards  selling 
them.  These  lands  occupied  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion of  each  township  aud  were  held  by  the  state 
till  they  reached  a  certain  value,  when  they  were 
sold  and  the  money  used  in  the  building  of  the 
public  school  house. 

"In  ISoO,  the  stone  part  of  our  present  (north 
side)  building  was  completed,  being  the  first 
public  school  house  in  the  county.  There  were 
three  rooms.  Mr.  Rogers  taught  at  the  time. 
One  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the 
old  stone  part  was  an  entertainment  which  took 
place  there,  the  prominent  feature  of  it  being 
that  the  floor  went  down,  leaving  some  of  the 
audience  seated  high  above  all  others  in  the  win- 
dows. 

"In  lS.JS-9  there  was  added  to  the  stone  build- 
ing another  and  larger  one  of  brick  costing  $8,- 
000.00.  You  may  be  sure  that  this  was  a  great 
undertaking  for  so  small  a  place  and  caused  a 
rise  in  taxes,  so  that  many  of  the  people  at  that 
time  thought  it  was  far  too  great  an  expenditure. 

"Jlr.  Foster  was  the  first  teacher,  followed  by 
Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Snyder,  and  then 
by  Mr.  Sherrill  who  was  an  earnest  and  faith- 
ful teacher  here  for  many  years." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Durham,  who  was  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  early  days,  is  now  living 
at  Healdsburg,  Cal..  and  furnishes  us  with  the 
following : 

"I  came  to  Garden  Prairie  in  A.  D.  ISCw.  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  school  of  that  place.  The 
little  old  school-house  north  of  the  railroad  was 
headquarters   for  the  school.     There   were   over 


lOO  pupils  of  all  grades,  mostly  adults.  The 
studies  consisted  of  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  map- 
drawing,  algebra  aud  mental  arithmetic,  with 
only  one  teacher  and  poor  accommodations.  The 
school  had  to  be  thoroughly  classified,  thorough 
and  careful  discipline  had  to  be  adhered  to,  with 
a  minute  program  for  all  of  the  classes.  The 
teacher  was  successful  and  the  school  was  quite 
interesting  for  that  kind  of  a  school.  Many  of 
the  substantial  people  who  were  pupils  then,  now 
have  families  and  their  families  are  some  of  the 
pupils  who  grace  the  new  and  improved  school 
houses,  properly  graded,  with  many  or  all  of  the 
modern  improvements  in  furniture  and  teaching. 
After  the  school  year  closed  the  teacher  turned 
his  attention  to  agriculture,  purchasing  a  farm  of 
170  acres  known  as  the  Dr.  Lewis  farm,  now  the 
north  part  of  Camp  Epworth.  I  bought  the  farm 
for  ten  dollars  per  acre.  I  owned  it  nearly  three 
years  and  sold  the  same  for  twenty  dollars  per 
acre.  Now,  the  farm  is  worth  at  least  $12.5.00 
per  acre.  While  living  here  I  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Boone  County,  moved 
to  Belvidere  in  the  autumn  of  '65  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  that  ofiice.  Public  and  private 
examinations  were  held  throughout  the  county. 
Some  of  those  receiving  certificates,  now  promi- 
nent men  and  ladies,  I  will  mention  here,  who  are 
still  living  and  ornaments  to  society  and  people 
of  ability  from  a  business  standpoint  and  integ- 
rity of  character,  and  successful  in  all  of  their  un- 
dertakings, as  also  they  were  as  teachers.  I 
mention  first,  Hon.  C.  E.  Fuller,  M.  C,  J.  R. 
Balliet  and  his  esteemed  wife.  Mrs.  Sherrill  and 
Mrs.  Witbeck.  Miss  Flora  Fellows,  who  is  now 
a  teacher  in  X.  B.  School  aud  very  successful. 
Mr.  Cowan  of  Poplar  Grove.  I  now  recall  the 
names  Messrs.  Sherrill,  Gibson,  Geo.  Rlx,  princi- 
pals, the  first  mentioned  have  passed  away.  I 
desire  to  mention  Mr.  F.  I.  Hall,  of  Flora,  a 
teacher  who  turned  out  some  of  the  best  trained 
business  young  men  and  ladies  for  the  time  of 
any  schools  in  Boone  County." 
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Anions  the  early  teachers  was  Miss  Harriet 
Kins,  ilauslitcr  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  King.  An- 
other of  the  iiioneer  leathers  was  Miss  Rebecca 
I.ooi).  a  sister  to  .Mrs.  .lolm  K.  Towni'r.  wlio 
tausht  a  school  in  tlie  winter  of  ls:!f.-7  at  tlie 
Towner  family  residence  on  the  north  side. 

In  October,  ISJ"..  D.  I?.  I'ettlt  couinionced  a 
select  school  witli  eishty-si.x  scholars,  in  the  old 
Rajnist  eliunh.  of  which  we  have  spoken.     He 

<-ontlnned   tliis  scbo.il   lor  six   nths.   when   he 

went  ea.st,  remained  absent  a  few  months,  and 
returning,  resumed  teaching.  During  Mr.  Pet- 
tit's  absence,  his  school  was  continued  by  Jere- 
miah riiilllp.s,  who  came  here  in  Feljruary.  1S46, 
to  visit  a  sister,  and  while  making  this  visit  en- 
gaged in  teaching  ijenmanship.  After  Pettifs 
return,  he  and  Mr.  Phillips  were  engaged  in 
teaching  for  six  years,  occupying  rooms  wherever 
they  could  lie  obtained,  sometimes  in  the  court- 
house and  sometimes  in  second  stories  of  Ijusi- 
uess  houses:  a  part  of  the  time  oc<-upying  the 
old  academy. 

About  this  time  (1842)  the  lands  had  become 
taxable,  and  the  people  wealthy  enough  to  main- 
tain public  schools,  and  to  build  school-houses. 
In  town  and  country  tlie  good  work  was  prose- 
cuted. .\bout  isri4  the  stone  part  of  the  public 
school  building  in  the  court  house  square  was 
undertaken,  and  when  completed  was  the  most 
pretentious  school  building  in  the  county.  In 
lSr>7-S  a  brick  addition  was  built,  affording  ac- 
commodations for  400  scholars. 

German  PAROcnui.  School.— This  school 
was  started  in  ISSG  on  the  South  Side.  It  was 
first  kept  by  Rev.  Theodore  Kohn ;  Rev.  E. 
Helnemann  also  ran  it  for  four  years.  The 
first  teacher  called  was  August  Hoffman,  the 
second  Martin  Schreiner,  the  third  .John  Richert, 
and  the  present  teacher  is  L.  Abraham.  The 
present  school  building  on  West  Roone  Street 
w.is  built  in  lOOC.  and  cost  about  .SH.lKKi.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  is  alKuit  •"ii. 
Piiii.ic  LinitAKv. 

The  growth  of  the  Public  Library  from  a  small 


organization,  started  by  the  ladies,  to  a  public 
institution  run  by  the  city,  has  been  traced  in 
the  extracts  from  the  "Standard."  The  institu- 
tion now  supplies  the  reading  part  of  the  com- 
munity with  lK)oks,  so  far  as. the  library  accom- 
motlations  will  admit.  The  library  is  quartered 
on  a  part  of  the  upper  lloor  of  the  citj-  building, 
over  the  ]X)stotfice.  The  directors  hope  that 
wlicii  the  iiostollice  is  removed  tt)  the  new 
buihliiig.  the  library  will  be  al)le  to  occupy  a 
whole  floor,  so  as  to  give  accommodation  for  the 
reading  and  reference  rooms  that  are  needed  so 
much.     The  librarian   is  Miss  Mary  Crandall. 
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FIRST    NEWSP.VPEU   IN   BELVIDEBE    ISSUED  IN    1847 

THE    STANDARD    FOUNDED    BY    RALPH    ROBERTS    IN 

IS'A OTHER    PAPERS    OF    A     LATER     PERIOD THE 

DAILY    KEPUULKAN    THE    LEADING    NEWSPAPER   OF 
BEI.\1DERE. 

The  '-Belviilcn-  lU'publicaii"  was  a  Whig  organ 
commenced  in  1M7.  liy  .T.  W.  Snow  and  ran  for 
about  two  years.  Tlic  former  history  of  Boone 
County  states  that  its  last  number  was  printed 
on  brown  paper. 

The  "Belvidere  Standard"  was  commenced  in 
1851  by  Ralph  Roberts  and  was  an  excellent 
paper  for  a  young  community.  It  was  Demo- 
cratic in  polities  up  to  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  in  ISoG,  when  it  become  a  . 
strong  advocate  of  that  party.  General  Allen 
C.  Fuller  preserved  the  copies  of  the  "Standard" 
from  1865  to  1893  and  the  Ix>und  volumes  were 
presented  at  his  death  to  the  Public  Library, 
from  which  much  of  this  history  has  been  drawn. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  born  in  East  Hartford.  Conn.. 
December  24,  1824,  and  afterward  lived  in  New 
York  City.  Chicago,  and  Woodstock.  He  came 
to  this  countj-  in  1S.">1. 
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The  "Northwestern"  was  comnieueecl  in  Jan- 
aary,  1867,  by  E.  H.  Talbott.  lu  1S70  it  was 
purchased  by  Reuben  W.  Coou.  It  was  printed 
in  rooms  over  Geo.  B.  Ames'  store,  and  then  in 
Charles  Dean's  building  near  the  railroad  track. 
In  1S75,  it  was  removed  to  the  Sabin  building 
where  Hovey  &  Schaffer's  store  now  is.  After- 
ward it  was  removed  to  a  building  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  paper  on  the  easterly  side  of 
State  Street,  a  few  doors  north  of  the  railroad 
track.  Afterwards,  in  ISSS,  the  paper  was  sold 
to  Alson  H.  Keeler  and  was  continued  with  con- 
siderable success  until  about  1S9D  when  it  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Wilgus.  For  several  years,  com- 
mencing in  ISO."),  Charles  It.  Truitt  was  half 
owner.  The  paper  still  published  a  creditable 
sheet,  under  the  editorship  of  Roy  B.  Dunn,  a 
newspaper  man  of  much  ability,  but  it  did  not 
prove  financially  successful  to  Jlr.  Wilgus  and 
he  sold  It  back  to  Mr.  Keeler.  Afterward  Jlr. 
Keeler  sold  it  to  J.  H.  Carpenter  and  the  paper 
for  some  time  did  not  flourish.  It  was  then  sold 
under  chattel  mortgage  to  a  number  of  gentle- 
men including  Dr.  A.  J.  Markley,  Mayor  Lyons 
and  A.  S.  Collin.s,  who  became  the  editor,  and 
was  run,  for  a  time,  with  considerable  success. 
The  Leader  block  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
South  State  and  Locust  was  fitted  up  for  its  re- 
ception. The  Northwestern  took  a  very  positive 
stand  upon  different  phases  of  Republican  poli- 
tics in  the  city  and  state  and,  after  a  time,  the 
interest  of  proprietors  and  the  public  having 
waned,  the  paper  became  less  successful  and  was 
finally  merged  into  the  "Republican." 

The  other  newspaper  ventures,  none  of  which 
proved  very  successful,  have  been  as  follows : 

Two  or  three  numbers  of  a  weekly  paper  were 
issued  by  Prof.  Gower,  about  1S59.  These  were 
printed  in  Rockford. 

The  "Belvidere  Independent"  fRep.)  by  ,T.  N. 
Brockway,  afterwards  postmaster,  for  some 
years. 

The  "Belvidere  Union"  (Rep.),  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, which  weathered  the  storm  for  a  year  or 
two. 


The  "Boone  County  Democrat."  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, which  lived  through  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  18G4. 

The  "Boone  County  Advertiser,"  by  W.  11. 
Cadwell.  lived  two  or  three  years,  when  the  of- 
fice was  removed  to  Rock  Falls,  where  it  was 
used  by  Messrs.  Cadwell  &  Tuttle  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Progress." 

The  publication  of  the  "Daily  Index"  was  un- 
dertaken by  W.  C.  Coates.  in  187.j.  It  was  pub-' 
lished  two  or  three  months,  when  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned. 

Another  small  sheet,  called  "Students'  Thought 
Leaves,"  was  undertaken  by  .T.  N.  Brockway,  but 
only  two  numbers  were  published,  and  it  went 
to  join  its  predecessors. 

Daily  Republican. 

The  leading  newspaiier  in  Belvidere  is  the 
"Republican.''  The  first  successful  daily  ever 
published  in  Belvidere  was  commenced  by  F.  T. 
Moran  and  A.  H.  Keeler,  in  ISU?,.  Mr.  Moran, 
afterward  retired  from  the  firm  and  spent  a 
year  in  Rockford  and  then  purchased  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  "Boone  County  Republican,"  then 
published  by  Charles  Beverly.  They  bought  the 
daily  from  Mr.  Keeler  and  continued  together 
until  .lanuary  1.  1800.  when  Mr.  Moran  became 
sole  proprietor.  Frank  T.  Moran  was  born  near 
Rockford  in  1872  and  after  graduating  from 
Rockford  Academy  he  taught  school  in  Winne- 
bago Countj-  and  then  entered  into  newspaper 
work.  He  is  the  present  iiostmaster  and  is  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  county.  Since 
the  "Northwestern"  ceased  publication,  the 
"Republican"  is  the  only  paper  in  Belvidere,  and 
it  gives  to  its  readers  a  clean,  newsy  sheet,  very 
free  from  partisan  bias,  considering  the  oppor- 
tunity it  has  for  taking  sides.  It  is  published 
in  the  Whitney  building  on  Pleasant  Street, 
which  is  now  owned  by  the  proprietor. 

Among  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  editorial 
department  to  make  the  paper  what  it  is.  are  A. 
F.  Conklin,  city  editor,  formerly  of  Rockford; 
and   Messrs.    Walker    and   Plane,    the   reporters, 
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County  known  as  ••r.elvidrre  Illustrated."  which 
was  published  liy  Mr.  Moran  of  the  •■Reiaildi- 
c;ui"  in  ISUC. 

First  Presbyterian. 

The  chunh  is  designated  on  the  records  of  the 
Ottawa  rreshytery  as  the  "First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  I'.elvidere.  111."  It  was  organized  at 
the  loK  house  of  Stephen  Burnet,  JIarch  IT,  1S30, 
with  2?,  members,  whose  names  were  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Dorcas  Ma.v,  Ezra  May. Mrs.  Abigail  Burnet, 
Stephen  Burnet.  Mrs.  Harriet  Sheldon.  Frederic 
S.  Sheldon.  .Mrs.  .Vl.i-ail  Hi.ks.  George  D.  Hicks, 
Mrs.  Mary  (Jardner.  .Vustiii  Carduer.  David  Cas- 
well, Aaron  II.  BillinL's.  Mrs.  r.,ouisa  Rollins, 
Chauney  Bristol.  Mrs.  Maria  I..  Fisk,  Mrs.  .Mary 
C.  Dubois.  Mrs.  Il.iiuiali  Illood.  .Mrs.  .Juliet  M. 
Gilnian.  .Mrs.  .\aii.-y  llali',  Mrs.  Phil.  McBride, 
.Mrs.  Louisa  .May.  .Mrs.  i;.  Cuiuiiiigham.  Miss 
Adaline  E.  Sheldon. 

At   the  oru'anization.   Pev.  .Tuhii   .M.irrill   olliri- 


ated.  and  Ezra  May  and  .\ustin  Gardner  were 
ele<te(l  ruling  elders.  The  Articles  of  Faith  and 
C'oveii.uit  now  ill  use  were  then  adopted. 

T'])  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  ,Toel  Walker,  the  con- 
gregation worshipped  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Burnet,  and  then  in  the  formers  log  house  across 
the  iirairie,  three  miles  north  of  Belvidere,  until 
the  following  year. 

In  l.S4(i.  the  second  story  of  the  frame  store- 
building  erected  by  Col.  Walker  the  previous  year, 
on  the  north-west  corner  of  State  and  Mechanics 
Streets  was  finished  oft",  and  its  use  as  a  place  of 
worship  '.'iven  the  .society.  The  hall  was  dedi- 
cated .June  4,  1S4II,  and  occupied  three  .years. 

The  church  was  received  into  the  Ottawa 
Presbytery,  when  in  session  at  Belvidere,  June 
2.3.  LS-ll,  at  which  time  Rev.  Royal  Nathaniel 
Wright  was  installed  as  the  first  pastor,  with  a 
salary  of  .$4Ch:)  i>er  annum,  $150  of  which  was 
liledged  b.v  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

In  1S43,  tlie  first  church  edifice  of  this  society, 
and  the  first  building  in  the  county  used  exclu- 
sively for  religious  purposes,  was  erected,  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Mechanics  Streets,  the  pres- 
ent location.  It  was  dedicated  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  The  material  was  white  brick,  its 
dimensions  Sti  x  4S  feet,  its  cost  .?2.2.")0,  and  the 
design  plain  and  unpretentious. 

In  April,  ISiJT,  the  erection  of  the  church  build- 
ing now  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the 
society  was  commenced,  and  in  February,  IS.jS,  it 
was  dedicated.  It  was  built  of  red  brick,  after 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  with  the 
addition  of  a  spire.  It  was  GOxSO  feet  in  di- 
mensions, seated  800  persons,  and  cost  .$18,000. 
While  the  new  church  was  building,  the  society 
met  for  worship  in  the  first  Union  Hall. 

The  pastors  have  been:  Morrill  (supply),  com- 
menced lalxir.  March  17.  18:;!0 ;  pastorate  ceased, 
Mari'li,   1S40. 

Koyal  Nathaniel  Wright,  commenced  labor, 
.Tune.  1841:  installed.  June  23,  1841;  pastorate 
reased,  Oetobcr  (!,  184!),  at  his  death,  aged  38. 

Charles   Fanning,   installed  October  23,  l.s.jO; 
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pastorate  ceased,  April,  1S54  ;  resigned  on  account 
of  ill-liealth. 

E.  D.  Willis  (supply),  commenced  labor,  April, 
18ri4;  pastorate  ceased.  May,  ISoo. 

Eleazer  T.  Bell,  commenced  labor,  May  G.  18.55  ; 
installed  July  9,  1855 ;  pastorate  ceased  at  bis 
death,  August  0,  1855. 

Henry  B.  Holmes,  commenced  labor.  January 
18,  1856;  Installed,  April  23,  1856;  pastorate 
ceased,  December  1S62 ;  Mr.  Holmes  accepting  a 
call  to  Dubuque. 

David  R.  Eddy,  commenced  labor.  May  10, 
1863;  installed  May  4,  1864;  pastorate  ceased, 
July  7,  1872 ;  resigned  to  accept  call  to  Flint. 

Supplies,  July  to  December,  1872. 

Thomas  C.  Easton,  commenced  labor.  December 
15,  1872 ;  installed  September  15,  1873  ;  pastorate 
ceased  October,  1879 ;  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  call  at  Erie.  Pa. 

Henry  M.  Curtis  commenced  labor  February 
15,  1880;  installed  May  IS,  1880;  resigned  to 
accept  a  call  at  Flint,  Mich. 

No  regular  pastor  was  engaged  until  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  when  Matthew  F.  Howie  was  installed  ; 
he  resigned  in  June,  1885,  owing  to  ill  health. 

John  H.  Windsor  commenced  labors  November 
8,  1885  and  resigned  November  4,  1888.  During 
his  pastorate  C.  S.  Bullock,  an  earnest  evangelist, 
conducted  revival  work  for  three  weeks. 

John  Clark  Hill  commenced  work  November 
25,  1888.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  R. 
Pierce.  Dr.  Pierce  is  a  man  of  fine  education 
and  literary  ability.  He  was  educated  at  Col- 
gate University,  Hamilton,  N.  T.  Mrs.  Pierce 
is  an  excellent  writer  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  prominent  magazines.  Dr.  Pierce  resigned 
the  pastorate  about  six  years  ago  and  they  still 
make  their  home  in  Belvidere. 

Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Brittiu  is  the  present  pas- 
tor and  his  ministry  has  been  marked  with  much 
success.  He  was  brought  up  in  Nebraska,  and 
received  his  theological  education  at  the  Mc- 
Cormick   Semiuarj-,  Chicago, 

March  16,  17,  18,  1889,  the  Presbyterian  Church 


celebrated  its  Semi-Centennial,  the  proceedings 
were  printed  and  form  a  very  complete  history 
of  the  church  up  to  that  time.  Among  the  other 
happenings  of  importance  to  the  building  and 
the  society,  we  take  the  following : 

The  grounds  were  enlarged  to  provide  space  for 
horse  sheds  and  the  park  between  the  Presby- 
terian and  North  Baptist  Church,  in  1874.  The 
manse  was  purchased  of  Mrs.  Doolittle  in 
1880.  This  lot  is  on  East  Lincoln  Avenue  across 
from  the  church  and  was  first  ocupied  by  Rev. 
James  McKean  in  1842.  He  sold  it  to  Harry 
J.  Doolittle,  in  1850,  and  it  remained  the  Doolit- 
tle property  until  1880,  when  it  was  deeded  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  society-,  has  been 
used  as  a  residence  for  the  minister  and  usually 
is  known  as  the  "Manse."  In  1881,  the  tall 
church  spire,  being  considered  unsafe,  was  taken 
down.  Within  the  last  two  years  some  very 
tasty  work  has  been  done  in  interior  decoration, 
including  new  carpets,  pew  cushions,  repainting 
and  the  remodeling  of  the  rooms  at  each  side  of 
the  pulpit.  The  room  on  the  south  side  is  now 
occupied  by  what  is  known  as  "Helen  Sabin 
Brown's  Class"  of  the  Sunday  school.  This 
class  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  affairs  in  the 
Sunday  school  and  church  for  many  years.  It 
was  organized  by  Mrs.  Helen  Sabin  Brown  and 
has  now  been  taught  for  several  years  by  Mrs. 
Emma  Pettit.  Mrs.  Brown  is  now  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, of  Auburn,  N.  T.  The  influence  of  these 
two  cultivated  and  charming  ladies.  Mrs.  An- 
derson and  Mrs.  Pettit,  on  the  young  people  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Probably  the  most  earnest  worker  in 
the  history  of  the  Belvidere  Presbyterian  Church 
was  Deacon  Henry  W.  Avery,  who  died  about 
two  years  ago.  He  was  a  powerful  force  for 
good  in  this  county  for  years. 

Presbyterian  Sunday  School. 

The  Sunday  School  was  organized  in  the  hall 
owned  by  Col.  Walker,  June  6,  1S40.  Deacon 
Austin  Gardner  was  its  first  superintendent. 
Mrs.  Mary  Gardner.  Col.  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Alice 
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Walker  were  liis  associate  toacbers,  and  tlie  pu- 
pils numbered  al>out  twenty-five.  Additions  were 
gradually  made,  and  soon  the  names  of  C.  C. 
Bristol,  Bradford  Dean,  Mrs.  Hannah  Blood, 
Mrs.  Annette  S.  WriRbt,  and  -Mr.s.  Louisa  M. 
Fisk,  appear  as  teachers.  In  1S43,  Deacon 
Gardner  was  removed  by  death.  .Vlbert  Brain- 
erd  was  elected  his  successor.  .Much  responsi- 
bility in  the  conduct  of  the  school  in  its  early 
days  was  borne  by  Col.  Walker,  who,  from  its 
orj:anization  to  his  death,  in  July,  ISoo,  was 
zealous  for  the  prosperity  of  this  Sunday  school. 
Mr.  Brainerd  was  succeeded  by  X.  C.  Amsden, 
in  1844.  About  the  first  of  January,  1S4G,  H.  W. 
Averj-,  Jr.,  was  elected  superintendent,  and  by 
re-elections,  was  continued  until  May,  1866,  ex- 
cepting short  intervals  during  which  the  otSce 
was  filled  by  H.  P.  Woodworth,  E.  B.  Conklin. 
L.  B.  Danforth,  Seymour  Gookins,  and  E.  N. 
Bush.  In  May,  1SG6,  Dr.  D.  E.  Foote  was  elected 
superintendent,  and  by  annual  re-election,  was 
continued  until  May,  1876,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  D.  D.  Sabin.  In  May,  1S7T.  Mr.  Sabin  declin- 
ing a  re-election,  James  R.  Leonard  was  elected. 
The  superintendents  after  Mr.  Leonard  were  as 
follows :  J.  G.  Stevens,  Henry  J.  Sherrill.  Dr.  D. 
E.  Foote,  Deacon  Henry  W.  Avery,  David  P. 
Greenlee,  Eugene  Sabin,  Richard  V.  Carpenter, 
and  Edward  Warren,  the  present  superintend- 
ent, 

North  Baptist  Church. 
The  first  religious  sermon  was  preached  here 
in  March.  LS.".©,  by  Dr.  John  S.  King.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  Baptists  here  at  that 
time,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  King,  Deacon  X. 
Crosby,  Ira  Haskins  and  others,  soon  thereafter 
began  holding  regular  religious  meetings.  Every 
door  was  kindly  opened,  and  the  house  was  filled 
everj-  Sabbath,  whether  for  preaching  or  praise 
meeting.  In  July,  is:i6,  the  Baptist  Society 
was  organized,  with  the  following  named  constit- 
uent members ; 

Rev.  John   S.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Haskins 
and  daughter.  May.  Tiniothy  Caswell  and  wife. 


their  daughter  Mercy  Matilda  Whitman,  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Payne,  another  daughter ;  Moses 
Blood  and  son,  Caleb,  now  Rev.  Caleb  Blood  of 
Kansas ;  Melvin  Schenck  and  wife,  Ann ;  Calvin 
Kingsley  and  wife,  Charlotte  S. ;  Xathaniel 
Crosby,  Andrew  F.  Moss,  and  Charles  Whitman. 
Melvin  Schenck  was  chosen  church  clerk. 

Others  soon  joined  the  new  church.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1830,  Prof.  Seth  S.  Whitman,  from  Ham- 
ilton, X.  Y.,  became  their  first  pastor.  Their 
numbers  rapidly  increased  by  the  coming  of  John 
Lawrence  and  wife.  Luther  W.  Lawrence  and 
wife.  Asa  Moss,  Sr.,  and  wife,  and  others.  This 
church  was  blessed  with  many  strong  and  eflici- 
ent  members,  and  soon  became  a  power.  It  was 
the  first  church  to  incorporate  the  adult  members 
into  the  Sunday  school. 

List  of  Pastors — Prof.  Seth.  S.  Whitman,  ten 
years ;  Rev.  S.  A.  Estee,  three  years ;  Rev.  Charles 
Hill  Roe,  D.  D.,  thirteen  years ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Eddy, 
D.  D.,  four  and  one-half  years ;  Rev.  X.  W.  Miner, 
D.  D.,  three  years;  Rev.  J.  P.  Philips,  four 
months  (resigned  on  account  of  ill  health)  ;  Rev. 
W.  A.  Welsher,  Revs.  A.  C.  Keeue.  Emery  Cur- 
tis. Jesse  Coker.  IL  C.  Mabie.  H.  W.  Reed.  J,  J. 
Irving,  Romanzo  Walker,  Rev.  Julieu  A.  Her- 
rick.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wheeler,  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Bateson,  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jones.  The  first  meetings  were  held  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  John  S.  King.  The  first  regular 
pastor  was  Prof.  S.  S.  Whitman.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Belvidere  and  the  family  is 
still  prominent  here.  He  entered  considerable 
land  from  the  government  and  after  his  death 
it  was  sold  for  building  lots  and  much  of  the 
city  property  in  Belvidere  is  situated  on  it.  He 
was  the  first  postmaster  and  first  circuit  clerk. 
In  1838  a  small  frame  building  was  erected 
which  was  also  used  for  secular  purposes.  It 
was  on  Van  Buren  and  East  Streets,  across  from 
the  present  Universalist  Church.  During  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Roe  a  brick  church  costing 
$5,000  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice. 
The  church  now  used  is  a  large  brick  structure. 
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having  a  tall  spire.  It  was  built  in  1SG7,  at  an 
expense  of  $30,000.  Mr.  J.  H.  Saxtou  has  re- 
cently written  a  very  valuable  history  of  the 
North   Baptist   Church,   which   was  published. 

South   Baptist   CurRcii. 

In  1865,  about  65  members  were  dismissed 
from  the  First  Baptist  to  form  the  South  Belvi- 
dere  Baptist  Church.  This  church  has  had  for 
pastors :  Revs.  Horace  M.  Carr,  J.  L.  Benedict, 
John  Fulton,  J.  M.  Whitehead,  W.  P.  Elsdon,  A. 
C.  Peck,  C.  E.  Taylor,  E.  C.  Stover,  James  A. 
Pierce,  T.  W.  Heyland,  and  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  Hurley.  Like  the  parent  society,  this  con- 
gregation has  a  fine  house  of  worship.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  Logan  Avenue,  just  beyond  the  inter- 
section with   State. 

In  1866,  the  South  Belvidere  Church  built  a 
temporary  house  of  worship,  21  x  40  feet,  costing 
$1,000.  It  was  afterwards  used  for  a  conference 
room.  In  1867,  they  built  a  house  on  the  corner 
afterwards  occupied  by  John  Plane"s  hardware 
store,  which  cost  $12,000.  That  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1871,  and  in- 
1873  the  present  edifice,  44  x  70  feet,  and  a  con- 
ference room,  24x36  feet,  was  built,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $15,000. 

Methodist  Church. 
Some  time  during  the  year  1838  the  first 
Methodist  preacher  was  heard  in  Belvidere.  In 
1850  a  brick  church  on  the  north  side  was  built ; 
1866  alx)ut  twenty-four  of  the  members  of  the 
First  Church  on  the  north  side  withdrew  and 
formed  a  class  on  the  south  side.  Until  1876 
regular  preaching  services  were  held  in  both 
churches.  In  that  year  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Axtell 
supplied  the  two  societies.  The  same  aiTauge- 
ment  was  continued  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
W.  S.  Harrington.  In  1879  Rev.  O.  E.  Burch  was 
appointed  to  the  First  Church,  and  Rev.  G.  C. 
Clark  to  the  church  on  the  south  side.  The  two 
churches  were  occupied  until  1885,  when  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Swartz  the  two  so- 
cieties united,  and  have  so  continued  until  the 
present.     During  the  pastorates  of  Revs.  Cessna, 


Bigelow  and  Craven  a  new  cliui-cb  cdilico  was 
planned  and  completed,  and  dedicated  by  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Curtis,  of  Chicago,  Feb.  12,  1893.  The 
church  is  a  fine  modem  building  on  Logan  Ave- 
nue near  the  Julien  house.  The  ministers  in  the 
early  days  were  as  follows :  1838,  Jesse  Walker ; 
1839,  N.  Jewett;  1840,  Rev.  Brayton ;  1841,  Jas. 
xMcKean;  1842,  R.  A.  Blanchard ;  1843,  M. 
Decker;  1844-5,  R.  A.  Blanchard;  1846,  Wesley 
Latin  ;  1847,  George  Lovesse  ;  1848,  W.  Wilmot ; 
1849,  R.  Beatty;  1850,  M.  Decker;  1852-4,  Thos. 
North ;  1856,  L.  Anderson ;  1857,  S.  Stover  ;  1859, 
C.  S.  McReading ;  1860,  S.  F.  Denning ;  H.  Crew, 
P.  E. ;  1861,  S.  F.  Denning;  R.  A.  Blanchard,  P. 
E. ;  1862,  F.  A.  Read ;  1863,  H.  Atchinson  ;  1864- 
6,  George  J.  Bliss ;  H.  L.  Martin,  P.  E. 

Since  then  the  preachers  have  been :  1867,  J. 
C.  Stoughton,  First  Church:  S.  Gates,  Second 
Church;  1868,  E.  W." Adams,  First  Church;  S.  A. 
Gates,  Second  Church.  W.  A.  Willings.  P.  E. ; 
1869.  W.  H.  Fisher,  First  Church.  S.  Gates,  Sec- 
ond Church;  1870,  W.  H.  Fisher,  First  Church; 
R.  A.  Blanchard,  Second  Church;  1872,  Rev. 
Newton.  First  Church ;  J.  O.  Odgere,  Second 
Church ;  W.  A.  Gray,  P.  E. ;  1873,  W.  H.  Haight, 
First  Church;  J.  O.  Odgers,  Second  Church; 
1874,  W.  H.  Haight,  First  Church ;  J.  O.  Odgers, 
Second  Church;  1875,  W.  H.  Haight,  First 
Church;  W.  T.  Shaw,  Second  Church;  1876,  N. 
H.  Axtell,  First  and  Second  Churches. 

The  ministers  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  Rev.  Earngey,  who  afterward  became  pre- 
siding elder,  and  died  recently;  Rev.  Tompkins, 
a  gentleman  of  much  education  and  who  had  a 
fine  library;  Rev.  Hull,  a  man  of  great  force 
and  a  good  pulpit  orator;  Rev.  Claude  Jloore. 
and  Rev.  H.  J.  Warren. 

This  denomination  first  occupied,  as  a  place 
of  worship,  the  second  story  of  a  frame  building 
that  had  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Fisk,  on  the 
Rockford  Road  between  Belvidere  and  Beaver 
Creek;  but  after  being  raised,  was  pulled  down 
and  removed  to  Belvidere  and  erected  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Perrj'  Streets,  opposite  the 
residence   afterward  occupied  by   Mrs.   John   K. 
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Towner.  At  a  later  pei-iotl.  tliey  moved  into  a 
building  erected  by  Dr.  Whitney  for  a  law  ottice, 
on  the  rear  end  of  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  occupied  It  one  winter. 
when  they  moved  into  a  building  that  had  been 
erected  on  State  Street  (afterward  occupied  as  a 
residence  by  Mrs.  Wibur)  by  J.  G.  Saxton.  for  a 
hardware  store  for  Nijah  Ilotcbkiss. 

('ONGREG.\TI0NAL. 

This  church  was  founded  in  IS.j.".  and  built  a 
church  building  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Free 
Methodists,  where  they  maintained  worship  about 
three  years.  The  present  church  building  was  at 
tirst  only  partially  completed,  and  services  held 
there  for  several  .vears.  but  it  has  since  been 
finished  into  a  verj-  artistic  and  comfortable 
church  building.  Rev.  E.  L.  Benson  has  bees 
pastor  for  about  ten  years. .  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  much  ability  and  education,  being  very  popular 
not  only  with  his  own  congregation  but  with  a 
large  circle  of  other  friends,  ami  lias  worked 
very  earnestly  toward  kc<'iiing  the  city  on  a  high 
moral  plane. 

TlUMTV    KlMSdJl'AI.. 

This  building  was  cdiiipleti'd  in  IS-'iT  and  con- 
tinued regular  services  until  about  1ST2,  when 
on  account  of  removals  and  deaths  the  congrega- 
tion became  small  and  regular  services  were 
discontinued.  The  work  was  resumed  in  1893 
and  the  church,  while  comparatively  small  in 
numbers,  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent 
people  in  Belvidere.  The  church  building  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Ilurlbut  Avenue  is  a  grace- 
fully designed  wooden  structure  with  a  spire,  and 
has  been  recently  covered  with  staff,  making  a 
picturesque  little  tinililiiii;  simicwhat  on  the  line 
of  the  English  clmr.-hcs. 

The  ministers  have  bwn  as  follows:  Rev.  Al- 
fred r.ouderback.  Rev.  S.  D.  I'ulford,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Tuttle,  Rev.  Mr.  Waterliury,  Itcv.  La  Bagh,  Rev. 
W.  II.  Cooper,  I!cv.  \V.  II.  Coiiili,  Rev.  W.  II. 
Veator,  Rev.  W.  11.  r.irliinis.  Kcv.  W.  II.  Kdily. 
Owin-  to  the  loss  n{  ,|nn-cli  records  by  tire  a  full 
bist<.r.\-  c-:iimot   be  -ivcn.     Kcv.  ( '.  A.  rnniniings 


was  the  pastor  for  a  number  of  years  and  was 

succeeded  by  Rev.  Mahood,  the  present  pastor. 

Catholic   Church. 

I'hc  following  is  compiled  from  the  Catholic 
Kircctory  issued  several  years  ago  by  the 
church,  a  copy  of  which  was  kindly  furnished 
by  Rev.  Father  Murphy: 

For  the  early  years  in  Belvidere's  history 
Catholic  services  were  held  from  time  to  time 
by  priests  from  Donnelly's  Settlement,  now 
Ilartland,  McIIeurj-  County.  The  tirst  priest 
prominently  connected  with  Belvidere  is  Rev. 
Patrick  McMahan,  who  came  here  at  intervals 
from  18+1  to  lS.50.  The  first  mass  in  Belvidere 
was  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Connelly,  at  the  corner  of  Hurlbut  Avenue  and 
Webster  Street.  In  1850  Rev.  Hugh  Brady  took 
charge  at  Hartland  and  held  occasional  services 
at  Belvidere,  either  in  the  old  courthouse  or  at 
tlie  homes  of  different  Catholic  residents.  In 
July,  18.j1,  Rev.  John  Hampstone  was  appointed 
a  resident  pastor  in  Belvidere.  He  lived  at  the 
corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Burgess  Street, 
and  also  held  services  at  Rockford  and  Maren- 
go. He  died  in  1854  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
George  Hamilton,  and  he  by  Rev.  William  Lam- 
bert. During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Lambert, 
William  H.  Gilman  offered  a  site  for  a  Catholic 
church  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Caswell 
Streets.  The  kind  offer  was  accepted  and  a 
stone  church  built  there.  Dm-ing  this  time  the 
priests  resided  at  Rockford,  as  that  had  grown 
to  be  the  larger  place.  Rev.  Thomas  Boulger 
was  the  pastor  for  several  j-ears  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Father  John  P.  Donelan.  In  1860  a 
successful  bazaar  was  held  in  October  of  that 
year  to  furnish  the  church  and  parish  house. 
Father  Donelan  was  one  of  the  most  jwpular 
liriosts,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  church 
here  up  to  that  time.  In  1SC4  Rev.  Patrick 
MctUiirc  came  as  the  first  resident  pastor  of 
r.clviilcrc.  II  is  pastorate  was  very  successful. 
About  I'^Tli  tlie  parochial  residence  was  built  and, 
in  issr.,  the  iircsent  Catholic  church  was  erected 
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at  a  cost  of  $22,000,  being  dedicated  ilarcli  28. 
1SS9.  Fatlier  aicGuire  died  Juue  19,  1893.  The 
pastor  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  was 
Rev.  Charles  J.  O'Callaliau,  who  was  assisted 
during  his  successful  pastorate  by  Rev.  John 
C.  Murphy,  and  at  tlie  present  time  Father 
Murphy  is  in  charge  of  the  parish. 

Among  the  Catliolic  societies  represented  at 
Belvidere  are  those  of  the  Archeon  fraternity 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  Archeou  fra- 
ternity in  Behalf  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory, 
The  Altar  Societj-,  Society  St.  Vincent  De  Paul, 
(organized  for  charitable  purposes),  Father 
JIatthew's  Total  Abstinence  Society,  St.  Charles 
Court  of  the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  which 
was  organized  May  29,  1896,  and  St.  Clara's 
Court  of  the  Women's  Catholic  Order  of  For- 
esters, organized  January  31,  1897. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Belivdere  consti- 
tutes a  fair  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  particular- 
ly on  the  South  side  and  many  of  the  imixirtant 
public  and  business  positions  are  held  bj'  mem- 
bers of  this  church ;  so  that  the  Catholic  church 
and  its  societies  have  had  considerable  to  do 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  county. 
Free  Methodists. 

This  church  was  organized  November,  1860, 
and  purchased  its  building  from  the  Congi-ega- 
tional  Society  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Perry, 
where  it  still  conducts  its  services. 

The   Germain   Evangelical. 

The  German  Evangelical  Society  was  organized 
September  IS,  1867,  at  a  private  residence  on  the 
corner  of  Madison  and  Webster  Streets,  with  a 
membership  of  eight,  viz :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lampert, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fritz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Huber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Voshage.  Its  meet- 
ings were  held  at  various  places  until  1873.  in 
which  year  the  society  purchased  two  lots  and 
a  residence,  and  remodeled  the  latter  into  a  house 
of  worship.  In  ISSS,  another  structure  was 
erected,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  Alber,  and 
a  few  years  later  the  parsonage  built.  In  1907, 
this   church   built   a    fine   brick   building    at   the 


north-east  corner  of  JIadison  and  'Sl-.nn  Streets, 
where  its  services  are  now  held. 

German  Lutheran. 

In  1868.  the  Rev.  A.  Wagner,  of  Chicago,  occa- 
sionally came  to  Belvidere.  delivering  sermons  to 
the  German  Lutherans  of  the  town  and  vicinity. 
Early  in  1869,  about  twenty  families  were  or- 
ganized as  a  congregation,  and  sent  a  call  to  Rev. 
Phil  Estel.  which  was  accepted.  Services  were 
held  at  the  court  house,  and  in  private  residences. 
In  time,  Mr.  Estel  accepted  a  call  to  another 
field,  and  services  were  rendered  to  the  congre- 
gation by  surrounding  ministers,  until  in  1873 
Rev.  William  Steinrauf  accepted  a  call  as  pastor 
of  the  congregation.  In  1875  they  succeeded  in 
buying  the  former  Congregational  church,  a 
frame  building  50x30  feet,  20  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  steeple  40  feet  in  height.  The 
church  was  consecrated  the  25th  of  July,  1875, 
after  being  thoroughly  repaired  and  refurnished. 
In  July,  1877,  Rev.  SteinraufC  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by 
Rev.  C.  F.  Th.  Eissfeldt.  who  was  installed 
August  12th. 

The  following  pastors  have  served  the  church 
in  the  order  named :  Rev.  Ph.  Estel,  Rev.  Stein- 
rauf, Rev.  C.  Eissfeldt.  Rev.  P.  Baumgartner, 
Rev.  Th.  Kohn,  Rev.  E.  Ileinemann,  since  1892. 
The  latter  was  born  in  Crete,  Will  County.  111., 
received  his  education  in  the  parochial  schools 
of  Madison  County,  111.,  and  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
graduated  from  Concordia  College,  Ft.  Wayne, 
in  1879,  and  from  Concordia  Theological  Semi- 
nary. St.  Louis,  in  1882.  He  is  the  present  pas- 
tor. 

Swedish. 

The  Swedish  people  have  a  fine  edifice  near  the 
Catholic    Church,    which    was     erected    largely 
through  the  labors  of  Rev.  Ekeberg. 
Universalist. 

The  Universalist  Church  did  not  become  per- 
manently organized  until  1853.  Among  the  min- 
isters of  that  denomination  who  preached  here 
was  Rev.   Seth  Barnes,  of  Roekford.     August  1, 
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IS.',;!,  the  first  regular  orgaiiizatiun  was  eirertf(i, 
and  a  number  of  the  proiniueut  faniilios  were 
anions  the  members.  Meetings  were  hold  iu  the 
old  Baptist  Church  buildins;  at  tlie  corner  of 
Van  Buren  and  East  Street  (now  Ilurlbut  Av- 
oiuie).  which  property  they  afterward  purchased 
ami  in  1m;2  erected  a  frame  church  building 
tlicrcoii.     The  T'niversalists  do  imt  hold  regular 


till 


Cubist 


Scik: 


lUt 


The  Church  of  Clu'ist,  Scientist,  conducts  its 
services  over  lA)Mgcor's  drug  store.  .Mrs.  Morri- 
son was  until  recently  the  reader. 


ciiaptp:r  XIV. 


MEDICAL  PROFESSION-. 


:.\UI.V  PHYSICIANS  IX  BOONE  county — SKETCHES 
01-  .MliN  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  PROMINENT  IN  MEDICAL 
III.STORY — BOONE  COUNTY  PHYSICIANS  IN  1S78 — 
CIIOI.EHA    VISITATION.? — HOSPITALS. 
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Dr.  .Molnny  and  Dr.  D.  II.  Whitney.  Dr.  Whit- 
ney has  already  btH'U  siwken  of  and  took  a 
prominent  jiart  in  the  early  days.  He  after- 
wards entered  public  life  and  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  public  affairs,  holding  several  high 
offices  in  the  county.  Dr.  Jloluny  was  a  member 
of  a  prominent  family  wlm  lived  here  in  tiie 
early  da.vs  and  did  a  large  imrt  nf  the  surgical 
operations.  Dr.  Stone  was  another  of  the  early 
doctor.s  and  lived  iu  the  liouse  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  Captain  Petty  on  the  mound,  near  Madi- 
son Street. 

The  dean  of  the  |irofes-sion  at  ])resent  in  tlie 
county  is  Dr.  I),  i:.  Fonlc.  lie  came  from 
Chenango  County.  New  VorU.  in   is."i4.     In   IST.". 


he  built  a  fine  large  house  at  Perry  and  Van 
P.nrcn  Streets,  which  he  and  his  family  still 
occujiy.  Dr.  Molony  turned  most  of  his  surgical 
prai  tice  over  to  Dr.  Foote  and  the  latter  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  surgeons  iu  Belvidere  for 
many  years.  Among  the  early  operations  which 
he  performed  was  that  of  trepanning  the  skull 
of  a  man  who  was  injured  by  a  falling  rock, 
while  digging  a  well  ou  the  Rev.  Chas.  Hill  Roe 
lilacc.  afterwards  occupied  by  Squire  De  JIunn, 
also  tlie  removal  of  a  very  large  tumor,  weigh- 
ing over  twenty  pounds,  from  the  breast  of  a 
lady,   and  also   the   amputation   of  John   Gray's 

•Vmong  the  doctors  of  the  former  generation 
were  Abner  Augell,  who  came  from  Xew  York 
State  and  settled  iu  this  county  in  1.S4.1.  He 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  during  tlie  war. 
Leonard  L.  Lake  was  born  in  Erie  County,  Xew 
York,  and  came  here  iu  1837.  He  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  army,  during  the  war,  and  besides 
his  medical  practice  was  much  interested  in 
grape  culture  and  also  held  several  jmblic  of- 
fices. He  was  till'  father  of  Prof.  L.  X.  W. 
Lake,  tlie  musician.  Dr.  Chas.  Scott  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  and  after  graduating  from  Rush 
Medical  College  in  1874,  came  to  Belvidere  and 
had  a  very  large  practice.  Dr.  Scott  died  while 
a  comparatively  young  man,  and  his  sou,  also 
Dr.  Chas.  Scott,  is  now  practicing  iu  Belvidere. 
having  his  ofiice  in  the  flue  family  residence  at 
the  corner  of  State  and  First  Streets.  Dr.  C. 
H.  Seymour  was  born  in  New  York  and  came 
to  Belvidere  in  1877.  Dr.  Nathan  Smedley  was 
a  jirominent  doctor  for  many  years  and  the 
fiimily  owned  cnnsideralile  iiroiicrty  on  tlir  river 
road.  Dr.  Frank  S.  Whitman  is  one  n(  the 
ablest  men  in  Boone  County,  not  only  as  a 
physician,  but  in  public  and  business  life.  He 
comes  of  a  family  which  has  been  very  promi- 
nent in  our  community  since  the  earliest  days. 
He  was  born  in  Belvidere  and  in  1849  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  .Jas.  K.  Soule 
and    graduated    in    1872.    when    lie    immediately 
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commenced  practice  in  Belvidere  and  was  very 
suecessful.  He  has  been  mayor  of  Belvidere. 
director  of  the  People's  Bank  and  several  other 
corporations,  and  for  six  years  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Elgin.  He  is  a  man  of  very  high  executive 
ability  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  this  disti-ict.  Dr.  Whitman's  time  is 
now  largely  devoted  to  work  as  consulting  phy- 
sician and  lecturer  on  nervous  diseases.  Dr. 
Arthur  W.  Swift  was  torn  in  New  Xork  in  1860 
and  came  to  Belvidere  with  his  parents  five  years 
later.  He  studied  with  Dr.  Whitman  and  grad- 
uated in  Chicago  in  1SS5.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  partner  with  Dr.  Whitman  and  after- 
ward with  Dr.  Andrews.  He  was  mayor  of 
Belvidere  and  has  held  several  other  ofBces  as 
well  as  being  prominent  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  married  Miss  Jessie  Curtis,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  very  early  settlers  in  Spring  and 
they  have  a  pleasant  home  on  Locust  Street. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Melnnis  was  born  in  Rockford  in  1857 
and  came  to  Belvidere  about  1SS5,  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  elder  Dr.  Scott.  He  was  after- 
wards associated  with  Dr.  Markley.  Dr.  Me- 
lnnis was  mayor  of  Belvidere  and  is  one  of  the 
prominent  political  leaders.  He  also  occupies 
one  of  the  foremost  places  among  the  medical 
men  in  the  county.  Dr.  A.  J.  Markley  has  prac- 
ticed in  Boone  County  for  about  27  years,  part  of 
the  time  at  Poplar  Grove  and  Garden  Prairie,  but 
mostly  at  Belvidere.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
18.JS  and  graduated  at  Chicago.  He  married 
Belle  B.  Bills,  whose  parents  were  early  set- 
tlers of  Bonus.  Mrs.  Markley  is  prominent  in 
social  circles.  Dr.  Markley  has  a  large  practice 
and  takes  considerable  part  in  public  affairs. 
Dr.  Willis  Butterfield  was  born  in  18i8  and 
after  graduating  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  Northwestern  University-,  he  practiced  at 
Barrjngton  and  came  here  iu  1S8.5.  He  has 
been  successful  in  his  professional  career  and 
is  a  very  well-read  man  both  along  medical  and 
general    lines.     Among   the   other   physicians   at 


the  present  time  are  Bi-^.  Aldcn  and  Annie  Al- 
guire.  Dr.  R.  G.  Jlitchell.  Dr.  U.  W.  Hawkey,  Dr. 
Boyd  Andrews,  Dr.  Delavcr-iic  Dr.  Iluley.  Dr. 
Robie  (osteopathist).  Dr.  Byers,  Dr.  George  T. 
Tallerday,  and  Dr.  George  Tallerday,  Jr.  The 
elder  Dr.  Tallerday  was  born  in  Michigan  and 
came  to  Boone  County  iu  issd.  lie  conducts 
the  American  Hospital  and  has  a  large  practice. 
The  following  list  of  the  early  doctors  in  Bel- 
videre was  given  the  author  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Foote, 
who  is  the  dean  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Boone  County.  As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  Dr. 
Foote  was  born  in  Chenango  County,  N.  T., 
and  spent  some  time  in  Cortland  County,  N. 
1'.,  with  Dr.  Hyde,  a  prominent  surgeon  who 
was  professor  of  surgery  in  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. After  practicing  for  several  years  in  Tioga 
County,  Dr.  Foote  located  in  Belvidere  iu  1854. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Whitney  lived  on  Menominee  Street, 
next  to  the  westerly  side  of  the  Public  Square. 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Molony  had  been  Democratic 
congressman  at  Washington  and  was  a  promi- 
nent man  here.  His  brother  lived  in  a  fine 
house  on  West  Lincoln  Avenue,  which  has  been 
reconstructed  and  is  now  used  as  a  residence 
by  P.  R.  Kennedy.  Dr.  Molony  lived  in  that 
vicinity  on  West  Lincoln  Avenue.  Among  the 
other  physicians  were  Dr.  Smedley,  who  lived 
in  the  house  on  the  river  road  still  owned  by 
the  Smedley  estate.  He  had  a  considerable  prac- 
tice south  of  town.  Dr.  Daniel  Ransom,  father 
of  the  druggist,  was  one  of  the  earliest  practi- 
tioners. Dr.  Stone,  who  was  uncle  to  the  pres- 
ent Dr.  C.  A.  Stone.  The  latter  Dr.  Stone  is 
still  living  in  Belvidere,  and  Mrs.  Stone  has  no 
superior  in  the  city  as  a  singer.  Dr.  Gooding, 
who  lived  on  Kishwaukee  and  Madison  Streets, 
and  married  Dr.  Whitney's  daughter.  Dr.  Lake, 
who  first  lived  near  Dr.  'Gooding  and  later 
moved  to  a  small  tract  of  land  on  Madison  Street 
near  Perry  Street  school,  where  he  could  engage 
in  his  favorite  pastime  of  raising  fruit.  Dr. 
Ellis,  who  lived  on  Hurlbut  next  to  Harvey 
Gould's   residence.     Dr.  J.   K.    Soule.   who   lived 
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wbi'iv  Irvin;;  Terwilliger  now  lives.  Dr.  Augell, 
who  lived  ou  the  South  Side  and  alterward.s  in 
the  couutry  about  five  miles  south  of  town.  Dr. 
Sniedley,  tJie  younger,  who  has  since  gained  a 
large  praetiee  in  Chicago.  Dr.  A.  W.  Burnside, 
who  lived  near  the  present  L.  C.  Willard  resi- 
deuce  and  moved  to  Chicago.  Dr.  Williamson. 
Dr.  Tillotson,  who  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he 
still  lives.  Dr.  Seymour,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
also  a  physician.  They  lived  near  Strong's  mar- 
ble worlis.  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  G.  N.  Woodward, 
who  lived  on  the  South  Side,  near  where  Dr. 
Butterfield  now  lives.  He  studied  in  the  same 
office  with  Dr.  Foote. 

XoTK. — Following  is  a  list  of  physicians  in 
liractire  in  Roone  County.  February  5^  1S7S :  Ab- 
iirr  Anu-i'll.  liniiii'<.p;itliir,  M  years'  practice;  A. 
W.  i;urh-i.|.-.  hoiii.njiatiiic.  25  years'  practice; 
.\I.  ('.  l'.i-iu'L'~,  I'o|ihir  liruve,  practice  regular,  18 
Ifdonia,  practice  reg- 
11  is,  jiractiee  regular, 
prartice  regular,  26 
tice  regula 


rained 


also  performed  at  this  hospital. 


riuus    operations    are 


.vears;  J.  \V.  I!.irl],l 
ular,  18  years:  Dav 
35  years;  Daniel  i:. 
years;  John  Wesley 
.vears ;  Robert  Hutchinson,  Boone,  practice  regu- 
lar ;  Leonard  I.,  Lake,  practice  regular,  32  years ; 
F.  A.  Nichols,  Capron,  practice  regular,  17  years ; 
D.  S.  Randall,  Garden  Prairie,  practice  regular; 
S.  H.  Richmond,  Caledonia,  practice  regular,  8 
years ;  C.  H.  Seymour,  homeopathic,  16  years ; 
>Lary  \.  Seymour,  homeopathic,  8  years ;  D.  J. 
Stow,  T'..H,ii,.,  Ii,,i,i,.oi,atliic-.  12  years;  Chas.  Scott, 
praeti.e  riLrnl;ii-.  1  y.-.ir^:  I'.  S.  Whitman,  homeo- 
jKithic,  |ii:i.iice  leL'iihir.  T,  veai's ;  Geo,  William- 
son.  pra<t.<e  re-nl.ir.   11   years;  Peter  J.  Wood, 


Hospitals. 

The  St.  .Joseph  Hospital  was  built  on  Turn- 
er's Hill,  In  a  very  <'ommanding  site,  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago.  It  is  run  by  the  Catholic 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  furnishes  careful  medi- 
cal attention  to  those  who  go  there  for  surgical 
operations  or  other  illness.  The  Belvidere  doc- 
tors, or  those  called  in  from  other  cities,  per- 
form the  operations  and  the  sisters  act  as  nurses. 
.Many  serious  operations  have  been  performed 
there  and  the  patients,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  institution. 

The  American  Hospital  is  a  private  institution 
conducted    by    the    l)rs.    T.allerday.    assisted    by 


CiioLEB.\  Epidemics. 
The  cholera  has  been  here  twice.  Once  in 
1854,  the  year  Dr.  Foote  came,  and  again  sev- 
eral years  after.  Both  of  these  times  the  epi- 
demic swept  over  the  whole  region  and  Belvi- 
dere only  suffered  its  proportionate  share.  While 
there  have  been  several  smallpox  outbreaks  at 
various  tiines,  the  disease  has  at  no  time  gone 
beyond  control  and  has  always  ended  with  the 
first  lot  of  cases  which  were  discovered.  Dr. 
Foote  says  that  this  is  a  fairly  healthy  region 
and  no  great  epidemics  have  been  here,  except 
such  as  have  been  prevalent  in  the  whole  region 
hereabouts  from  time  to  time. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


WAR  HISTORY. 


PART  BORNE  BY  CITIZENS  OF  BOONE  COUNTY  IN  THE 
CIVIL  WAR — JUDGE  WALES  W.  WOOD'S  HISTORY  OF 

THE     WAR     PERIOD LIST     OF     VOLUNTEERS    FROM 

BOONE   AND  THE    MILITARY'  ORGANIZATIONS   WITH 

WHICH      THEY-     WERE     CONNECTED REGIMENTAL 

SKETCHES  —  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  GRAND 

ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

For  a  record  of  what  our  soldier  boys  did  in 
the  Civil  War,  it  has  been  customary  for  years 
to  turn  at  once  to  Judge  Wales  W.  Wood.  We 
have  been  fortunate,  therefore,  in  securing  him 
to  prepare  that  portion  of  the  hi.story.  At  his 
suggestion,  we  have  also  included  the  list  of 
names  given  in  the  former  "History  of  Boone 
County,"  as  he  states  that  the  list,  generally 
speaking,  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  one 
and  quite  correct  in  its  details.  Judge  Wood 
was  Adjutant  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Illinois,  which  is 
so  closely  related  to  Boone  County  war  history. 
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In  1S65,  he  published  a  valuable  history  of  that 
regiment,  which  had  a  considerable  sale  after 
the  war,  and  is  still  being  sought  for  by  some 
of  the  large  libraries,  from  time  to  time,  to 
complete  their  lists  of  regimental  histories. 

BOONE  COUNTY  IN  WAR  OF  REBELLION. 

(BY   JUDGE    WALES    W.    WOOD.) 

The  County  of  Boone,  though  consisting  of 
only  eight  townships,  and  commonly  known  as 
"Little  Boone,"  performed  a  great  work,  and 
proved  an  important  factor,  in  helping  to  carry 
on  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  subduing  the  Re- 
bellion of  1SG1-G5. 

At  the  earliest  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
immediately  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
the  patriotic  citizens  aroused  to  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  government,  and  commenced  hold- 
ing meetings  for  the  purpose  of  raising  means, 
and  furnishing  volunteers  for  the  Union  Army, 
which  was  to  go  forth  to  new  battle  fields  of 
the  nation,  conquer  the  Confederate  armies,  pro- 
tect the  old  flag  of  the  Union  and  save  the  coun- 
try from  the  attacks  of  secession. 

Enthusiastic  meetings  were  frequently  held  for 
this  purpose  in  some  of  the  churches  and  halls 
In  Belvidere,  and  were  eagerly  attended  by  all 
classes  of  citizens,  the  members  of  the  churches 
and  the  political  parties  all  laying  aside  their 
usual  differences  and  partisan  feelings  and  unit- 
ing, solidly,  on  the  common  platform  of  "One 
Country  and  One  Flag."  and  that  the  same  must 
and    shall    be    defended    and    preserved    at    all 


These  patriotic  gatherings,  or  war  meetings, 
were  generally  addressed  by  some  of  the  old 
timers  and  residents  then  active  in  public  af- 
fairs, such  as  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Whitney,  Allen  C. 
Fuller,  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  Dr.  R.  S.  Molouy, 
Chas.  B.  Loop,  Wales  W.  Wood,  and  others, 
some  of  whom  volunteered  for  the  war,  and  be- 
came active  and  prominent  as  oflicers  and  sol- 
diers in  the  United  States  service. 

Almost  all  of  those  earlier  settlers  who  were 


wont  to  address  these  large  assemblages  with 
stirring  words  and  eloquence,  and  performed 
their  whole  duty  in  helping  to  defend  and  save 
the  nation,  have  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of 
their  patriotic  and  successful  work.  They 
lived,  however,  to  see  this  labor  bear  fruits  of 
complete  success  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Rebellion   in  all  the  states. 

Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities, enlisted  at  Belvidere  in  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment,  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers  and  be- 
came captain  of  one  of  the  companies,  and  later 
on  in  the  war,  was  promoted  to  Brigadier- 
General,  and  then  to  Ma.ior-General  in  the  vol- 
unteer service.  Allen  C.  Fuller  was  made  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  state,  under  Governor  Yates, 
the  War  Governor  of  Illinois,  during  whose  ad- 
miuisli-ation  most  of  the  Illinois  regiments  were 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service.  Cap- 
tain William  Haywood  and  David  L.  Baker  and 
L.  O.  Oilman,  with  others  from  Belvidere  and 
Boone  County,  were  also  early  volunteers  in  the 
Fifteenth  Illinois  Regiment,  L.  O.  Oilman  being 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment, 
during  the  war.  Chas.  B.  Loop  enlisted  in  the 
Ninety-fifth  Regiment,  Illinois  Infantry  Volun- 
teers, became  captain  of  Company  B,  and  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  major  of  that  regi- 
ment in  the  field.  Wales  W.  Wood  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  Company  G.  of  the  Niuet.v-fifth 
Regiment,  was  then  chosen  as  .second  lieutenant 
of  that  company,  was  afterwards  promoted  and 
mustered  in  at  Camp  Fuller,  Rockford,  Illinois, 
as  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  Ninety- 
fifth  Regiment  and,  during  the  campaign  and 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  served  as  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  to  General  John  JIcArthur,  who  com- 
manded the  Sixth  Division  of  the  Seventeenth 
Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant. 

Probably  no  county  in  the  United  States  fur- 
nished more  money  and  men  to  carry  on  the 
Civil  War,  from  inception  to  close,  than  Boone 
County,    in    proi)ortion    to    its   size   and   popula- 
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tiou,  and  it  well  tarnod  tlio  title  of  banner 
county  of  Illinois,  it  not  of  tlio  I'niteil  States. 
in  tbe  great  eonfliit  for  the  ilefente  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  nation.  Iteliable  stati-sties  show  that, 
including  the  amounts  raised  and  appropriated 
by  tills  county  to  pay  soldiers'  bounties  and 
to  help  support  their  families,  while  iu  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  and  the  liberal  .sums  of 
money  freely  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  from  time  to  time,  and  the  generous  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  eight  townships  con- 
stituting the  county,  tliere  was  thus  furnished 
by  "Little  Boone,"'  all  combined,  as  sinews  of 
war  for  the  same  grand  patriotic  object,  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  an  amount 
equal,  proportionally,  to  .$27.05  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  then  living  in  the  county.  It 
will  1m>  dithcult  to  find  another  county  in  this 
state,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  United  States, 
that  made  any  better  showing  and  record  of 
"material  aid."  furnished  for  the  suppression 
of  the  great  rebellion,  ai-curding  to  size  and 
population. 

Equally  true  is  it,  that,  iu  like  proportion,  she 
stands  unexcelled  in  the  number  of  volunteers 
she  furuished  for  various  regiments  and  organi- 
zations, which  toolj  conspicuous  part  and  per- 
formed brave  and  valiant  deeds  on  many  a  bat- 
tle field,  throughout  tlie  war  for  the  Union  and 
for  the  prcsen-atiou  <]!'  tli<>  repulilie. 

For  Boone  County  not  only  furnished  one  full 
company  (B)  of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Infantry 
Volunteers,  three  full  companies  (B,  G.  and  K). 
for  the  Ninety-fifth  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers, 
but  also  a  large  number  of  volunteers  for  many 
other  regiments  and  commands  in  the  infantry, 
artillery  and  cavalry.  In  conclusion,  we  offer 
hereto  the  great  roll  of  Honorable  and  Patriotic 
Service,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  volun- 
teers credited  to  Boone  County,  who  served  in 
the  United  States  Army  during  the  Civil  War. 
to  which  high  roll  of  patriots,  as  volunteer  sol- 
diers, and  tbe  successful  military  record  made 
bv  them  on  tbe  biittle   fields  of  tlial   great  eon- 


llict,  the  citizens  of  this  county  may  ever  point 
with   jiridc   and  satisfaction. 

lOLEVENTH   INFANTRY. 
Comp.iny  D. 
Private— 

Marsliall,  Wm..  e.   September  1.  ISGl,  m.  o.  as  ser- 
geant, Septemlwr  16,  1S64. 

Company  G. 
Corporal — 

Thomas  B.  Echols,  e.  August  11.  1801,  di.sd.    July  23, 
18U2.  wounds. 
Privates — 

Carnes.  Wm.  II..  e.  August  10.  1801.  m.  o.  July  29. 
1864. 

Oarncs.    Henry    W..    e.    August    l.j.    1S61,    corporal, 
dlsd.    August  15,  1.864. 

Hughes.    Wm..    o.    August    10,    1861.    disd.     May    17, 
1862. 

Kattcnback.    L.,  e.  August  10,   1861,  m.   o.   July  29, 
1864. 

Moore.  Geo.  W..  e.  August  ID.  1S61.  died  Novemtwr 
9.  1861. 

McKay,  Jas..  e.  August  10.  1861.  died  March  1,  1862. 

Uuland.  John  E..  e.  August  15,  1S61,  killed  at  Yazoo 
Citv.  March   5,  1864. 

Stivers,  Wm.  M.,  e.  August  10.  1861.  m.  o.  July  29, 
1864. 

.McCullums.  J.,  e.  August  20.   1S61.  died  August  15, 
1804. 


Corporal — 

Fred  M.  Ilanman. 


npany  I. 


1861.  dlsd.    June  23. 


TWELFTH    INFANTRY. 

Company  A. 
Privates — 

Slowey.  Frank,  e.  September  17.  1861. 

Van  Vorce,  Isaac,  e.  September  17,  1861.  roenllsted 
as  vet. 

Whiting,  Luther,  e.  September  17,  1861.  re-enllsted 
as  vet. 

Britt.  Patrick,  e.  .January  24.  1865. 

Henesy,  Jas.,  e.  January  24.  1865. 

Little,  Jos..  0.  January  24.  1865.  m.  o.  July  10.  1865. 

Y'oung,  I'eter.  e.  January  24,  1865. 

Company  K. 

First-Lieutenant — 

Francis  Rutger.  e.  as  private  August  1.  1861.  Pro- 
moted second-lieutenant  August  30.  1862.  Promoted 
first-lieutenant  December  14.  1862.  Term  expired  Oc- 
tober 21.  1804. 

Sketch  of  Fifteenth  Infantry. 
The  Fifteenth  Regiment  Infantry  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers was  organized  at  Freeport.  111.,  and  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service.  May  24, 
18G1 — being  the  first  regiment  organized  from 
the  state  for  the  three  years'  service.  It  then 
proceeded  to  Alton,  III.,  remaining  there  six 
weeks  for  instructions.  Left  Alton  for  St. 
Charles,  Mo.;  thence,  by  rail,  to  Mexico,  Mo. 
Marched  to  Hannibal.  Mo.,  thence,  by  steamboat, 
to  .Tefi'erson  Barracks ;  then,  by  rail,  to  Rollo. 
Mo.     Arrived  in  time  to  cover  General   Siegel's 
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retreut  from  Wilson's  Creek ;  theiiee  to  Tiptou, 
aio.,  and  thence  joined  Gen.  Fremont's  army. 
MarelKHl  from  there  to  Sl>rin^'tieUl,  M(j.  ;  thence 
back  to  Tipton;  then  to  Sedalia  with  (ieneral 
Pope,  and  assisted  iu  the  capture  of  1,300  of  the 
enemy  a  few  miles  from  the  latter  place ;  then 
marched  to  Otterville.  Mo.,  where  it  went  into 
winter  quarters,  December  '2(>.  IStJl.  Uemaiued 
there  until  February  1,  1SG2.  Then  marched  to 
Jefferson  City;  thence  to  St.  Louis,  by  rail;  em- 
barked on  transports  for  Fort  Donelson,  arriv- 
ing there  the  day  of  the  surrender. 

The  regiment  was  then  assigned  to  the  Fourth 
Division,  General  Hurlbut  commanding,  and 
marched  to  Fort  Heury.  Then  embarked  on 
transport  for  Pittsburg  Landing.  Participated 
in  the  battles  of  the  (ith  and  7th  of  April,  losing 
252  men,  killed'and  wounded.  Among  the  former 
were  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  T.  W.  Ellis.  Major 
Goddard,  Captains  Browuell  and  Wayne,  and 
Lieutenant  John  W.  Puterbaugh.  Captain  Adam 
Nase  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  regi- 
ment then  marched  to  Corinth,  participating  in 
various  skirmishes  and  the  siege  of  the  place, 
losing  a   number  of   men  killed  and   wounded. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  the  regiment 
marched  to  Grand  Junction ;  thence  to  Holly 
Springs,  back  to  Grand  Junction ;  thence  to  La- 
grange: thence  to  Memphis,  arriving  there  July 
21,  1862,  and  remained  there  until  September 
6th.  Then  marched  to  Bolivar,  thence  to  the 
Hatchie  River,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
the  Hatchie.  Lost  fifty  killed  and  wounded  in 
that  engagement.  Then  returned  to  Bolivar: 
from  thence  to  Lagrange ;  thence,  with  General 
Grant,  down  through  Mississippi  to  Coffeeville, 
returning  to  Lagrange  and  Memphis;  thence  to 
Vicksburg,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of 
that  place.  After  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg, 
marched  with  Sherman  to  Jackson.  Miss. :  then 
returned  to  Vicksburg  and  embarked  for  Natchez. 
Marched  thence  to  Kingston :  returned  to  Nat- 
chez ;  then  to  Harrisonburg.  La.,  capturing  Fort 
Beauregard,    on    the    Wichita    River.     Returned 


to  Natchez,  remained  there  until  Noveiulier  10, 
ISO.'!.  I'roceeded  to  Vicksburg  and  went  into 
winter  (piartei-s.  Here  tlie  reginieiil  i-e-cnlisli'd 
as  veterans,  remaining  until  February  1,  IStVl, 
when  it  moved  with  General  Sherman  through 
Mississippi.  On  Champion  Hills  had  a  .severe 
engagement  with  Carney.  Marched  to  Meridian  ; 
thence  south  to  Enterprise ;  thence  back  to 
Vicksburg.  Was  then  ordered  to  Illinois  on  vet- 
eran furlough.  On  expiration  of  furlough  joined 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps  and  proceeded  up  the 
Tennessee  River  to  Clinton;  thence  to  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala. ;  thence  to  Decatur  and  Rome,  Ga., 
thence  to  Kingston,  and  joined  Gen.  Sherman's 
army,   marching  on   Atlanta. 

At  Alatoona  Pass  the  Fifteenth  and  the  Four- 
teenth infantries  were  consolidated,  and  the  or- 
ganization was  known  as  the  Veteran  Battalion 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  HIinois  Infantry  Vol- 
unteers and  numbering  025  men.  From  Alatoona 
Pass  it  proceeded  to  Ackworth.  and  was  there 
assigned  to  duty,  guarding  the  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta  Railroad.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  duty, 
the  regiment  being  scattered  along  the  line  of 
road,  the  rebel  General  Hood,  marching  north, 
struck  the  road  at  Big  Shanty  and  Ackworth, 
and  captured  about  300  of  the  command.  The 
remainder  retreated  to  Marietta,  were  mounted 
and  acted  as  scouts  for  General  Vandever.  They 
were  afterwards  transferred  to  General  F.  P. 
Blair,  and  marched  with  General  Sherman 
through  Georgia. 

After  the  capture  of  Savannah,  the  regiment 
proceeded  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina  ;  thence  to 
Salkahatchie  River,  participating  in  the  various 
skirmishes  in  that  vicinit.v — Columbia.  S.  C.  Fay- 
etteville.  N.  C,  battle  of  Bentonville— losing  a 
number  wounded;  thence  to  Goldsboro  and  Ral- 
eigh. At  Raleigh,  recruits  .sufficient  to  fill  up 
both  regiments  were  received,  and  organization 
of  the  Veteran  Battalion  discontinued,  and  the 
Fifteenth  reorganized.  The  campaign  of  General 
Sherman  ended  by  the  surrender  of  General 
Johnson.     The  regiment  tlien  marched  with  the 
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army  to  WiishiiiKtoii.  D.  €.,  viii  Ukliiiioiid  and 
FrwliTicksburg  and  partk-ipaied  in  the  {rrand  re- 
vk-w  at  Washinjrton,  May  24,  ],S(;."> ;  remained 
thi-re  two  weeks.  I'recefdeil.  Iiy  rail  and  steam- 
liuat.  to  Louisville.  Ky. :  remained  at  Louis- 
ville two  weeks.  'J'lie  regiment  was  then  de- 
taclied  from  the  Fourth  Division.  Seventeenth 
Army  Con'''.  :">d  prneeeded  hy  steamer  to  St. 
Louis:  rnmi  tlii'me  to  Fort  Leavenwortli.  Kan., 
arrivini;  there  .Inly  1.  IXU''.  .loined  tlu>  army 
serving'  on  the  IM.ains.  Arrived  at  Fort  Kearney, 
Auu'ust  14th.  then  ordered  to  return  to  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. Sei)teml)er  1..  1SG5,  where  the  regiment 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  and  placed  en 
route  for  Springtield,  II!.,  for  final  payment  and 
diseharse — liavini;  served  four  years  and  four 
months. 

Number  of  miles  marched 4.i;'.t!> 

Number  of  miles  by  rail 2,4(« 

Number  of  miles  by  steamer 4.310 

Total    mill's    traveled 11.W2 

Number  of  men  .joined  from  organization. .  1.9G3 
Number  of  men  at  date  of  nnister-out 640 

I-1KTI;F.XTII    INFAN"TI!Y. 
Company   B. 
Captains — 

\Vm.  Haywood,  com.  May  24.  1861.  Resigned  April 
12.  1862. 

David  L.  Baker,  com.  first-lieutenant  May  24.  1861. 
Promoted  captain  April  12.  1862.  Resigned  March  4, 
186:'.. 

W.-:-.,    w      i"i,.       •■    .1 ij.iiii   May  24.  1861.    Pro- 

ni"'..!  \:  1 :'      lst',2.       Promoted 

fir-i  !       :    ■  '■-•  I'l.iiuoted    captain 

Miir.  Ii    I      1  -'.  :       ::■  .  •!    I  :'       :'      l--i;:;. 

I..  !i  .  <  I  >,  :  !,  .  :,-  -Mrin,,:,  ,  \I:iv  24,  1861.  Pro- 
m.i.   I  III    -March  4.   ise,:!.     I'romoted  cap- 

tain ,i  1     1-'         .Mustered  out  at  consolidation. 

.\'l  ■  '.I  r.  com.  second-lieutenant  May  24. 

1m;i       1  '         ■  I,    11.  ii:iiit  April  12.  1862.     Died 

I'll        i       1  1  iiiid-lieutenant    March    4, 

ls<-.;       i  :  iiuiiit  .Tuly  :n,  1863.     Died 

.T..s.-pli    I  icvcliii'."ci,m:' September  2:!,   1863    (sec  Fif- 
teenth reorganized). 
Second-Lieutenant — 

Charles  Outcult,  e.  as  private  May  24,  1.S61.  Pro- 
moted second-lieutenant  September  2:1.  l.sti.'i.  Mustered 
out  at  consolldntion. 

Sergeants — 

.lames  L.  TIsdel.  e.  May  24.  1861,  disd.  June  5. 
1861. 

Job  Kenyan.  .-.  Mav  24,  ISCl,  disd.  October  18, 
1862,  disabled. 


Corporals — 

Beverlv  W.  Whitney,  e.  May  24,  1861,  trans,  to 
Co.  I.  46th  I  V.  I..  October  31.  1861. 

Deeter  S.  Thomas,  e.  May  24,  1861.  disd.  September 
13,  1861.  disab. 

.Mtiert  Wheeler,  e.  Mav  24,  1861,  m.  o.  May  24,  1864. 


■lans 


May    24,    1861,    disd.    August   22, 
May  24,  1861.  trans,  to  band  May 

V  24.  1S61,  m.  o.  June  28,  1864. 

■       .M    .        _  I,    IsCl. 

■     M  1  ■.   -1.  1861,  disd.  November 
Mil    J I     IM',1.   re-enlisted  as  vet. 


May  24,   1861,  disd.  April   19,  1862, 
1861.    disd.    October    18, 


Baker,  W 
disab. 

Bates.    Amos.    e.    May 
1862.  disab. 

Brown,  Richard,  e.  May  24,  1861,  died  April  6,  1862, 
wds. 

Brown.  Bartlett.  e.  Mav  24.  1861.  re-enlisted  as  vet. 
January  1.  1S64,  m.  o.  September  16,  1865,  as  corporal. 

Carefoot.  11.  A.,  e.  May  24,  1861,  disd.  October  18, 


4,  1861,  m.  o.  May  24,  1864. 
'.  .Mav  24,  1861,  m.  o.  May  24,  1864. 

Mav  24,  1861,  re-enlisted  as  vet. 
.  o.  May  30.  1865. 

e.  May  24.  1861,  killed  at  Shiloh, 

May  24,  1861,  m.  o.  September  9, 


May   24,   1861,   m.   o.   June 


1SG4. 

Douaire,  Jules,  e.  May  24,  1861,  re-enllsted  as  vet. 
January  1.  1864.  on  detached  service. 

Derthie.  Martin,  e.  May  24,  1861,  trans,  to  Co.  B 
Vet.  Battalion. 

Derthie.  Wm.,  e.  May  24,  1861,  disd.  September  26, 
1863.  disab. 

Dunnevan  Florence,  e.  May  24.  1861,  disd.  August 
21.  1862.  disab 

Dovle,  John,  e.  May  24,  1861,  killed  at  Shiloh,  April 
6,  1862. 

Eighenev,  P.  M.,  e.  May  24,  1861,  disd.  April  19. 
1862.  disab. 

Callagher,  Wm.  A.,  e.  May  24,  1861,  m.  o.  May  24, 
1864. 

Graves,  Geo.  H..  e.  May  24,  1861,  m.  o.  May  24.  1864. 

Gainer.  John,  e.  May  24,  1861,  re-enlisted  as  vet. 
m.  o.  September  16,  1865,  as  sergeant. 

Grevtrax,  Jas.  O.,  e.  May  24,  1861,  disd.  August  21. 
1862,  "disab. 

Hevey.  Henry  F  ,  e  M.iy  1' 4 .  1SP,1,  re-enllsted  as  vet. 
Januarv  1     1  ^e.'i    n,    ,,    Mh  ;;ii,  im;.-,. 

Hamliiil-e  i:  s  ■  M:i\  li,  isiii.  re-enlisted  as  vet. 
January   1.   l-i;i.   u,    ..    s.  ,ii.  luliei-  lij,  1865. 

Johii.suii    Will.  W..  .M.i\   .1,  1  SGI,  died  January  15, 


-enlisted  as  vet 


1862. 

McElhany,  A.  J.,  May  24.  1861. 
Januarv  1.  1864,  m.  o.  Mav  :iO.  1865. 

More'ly,  E.  T.,  e.  May  24.  1861. 

McKee.    Thos..    e.    Mav   24,    1861,    disd.    October    18, 
1862.  disab. 

Miles.  Walter,  e.  Mav  24,  1861,  disd.  September  13, 
18r.2.  disab. 

Miles.    Hiram,    e.    May    24,    1861,    disd.    October    20, 
1861.  disab. 

Norton.   Samuel,  e.  May  24.  1861,  killed  at  Shiloh, 
April  6,  1862. 

Outcalt.  Chas.,  e.  May  24,  1861,  m.  o.  May  24.  1864. 

Payne,    Nelson,   e.    May    24.    1861.   disd.    August    19. 
1862. 

Parker.  A.  B.,  o.  May  24,  1861,  disd.  July  17,  1862, 
disa.1). 

Powers,  Alonzo,  e.  May  24,  1861. 
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Rogers.    Geo.    W..    ( 
Stoner.   John   Wm. 


May  24,  18G1.  died  June  14, 
..  e.  May  24.  ISGl.  killed  at 
y  24.  1S61.  disd.   September  2. 


Ap: 

Smith.  .Jas.  M.,  e.  May  2 
1861,    disab. 

Smi<h,   S.  D..  e.  May  24.  1S61. 

Tovey,  Thos.,  e.  May  24,  1861,  disd.  August  9    1862, 
disab. 

Vanallstine,  N.  P.,  e.  May  24.  1861.  disd.  October  20. 


IS 

Whitney,    O.,    e.    May 
1862.  disab. 

Wallace,  E.  A.,  e.  May  24.  1861.  re-e 
January  1.  1S64.  m.  o.   May  30.   1864. 

Worthington.  Beo.,  e.  May  24.  1861,  m.  o.  May  24, 


1861.    disd.    October 
listed  as  ■ 


Woodruff. 
January  1.  1 

Ward.   Wm..   e.   May  24.   IS 

Wellington,    S.    B..   e.    May 
1863. 

Walther.  Wm.,  e.  May  24.  1861. 

.,  e.  May  24.  1S61.  disd.  Aug 


May  24.  1861.  re-enlisted  as  vet. 


1861.   died   July   25, 


1861.  disd.  Febru- 


Webster.  Thos.  J 
1862.  disab. 

Ainsworth,  Geo.,  e.  September 
ary  6.   1862. 

—   ■         -  e.  May  24.  1,861. 

May  24.  1861. 
e.    May   24,   1S61,    disd.    April    10. 


1861,   disd.   April   28, 


Blakey 

Clark,  D.  N., 

Case.    Chas. 
1862.   disab. 

Courtright.  G.  A.,  e.  December  4,  1863.  trans,  to  Co. 
B,  Vet.  Battalion. 

Clark.    Samuel  .!.,  e.  March   10,   1862.  re-enlisted  as 
vet.  March  10.  1864.  m.  o.  June  19.  1.863. 

Doram,  HirSm,  e.  May  24,  1861,  disd.  July  1.   1862. 
disab. 

Davis.  .John  G..  e.  Mav  24.  1861.  re-enlisted  as  vet. 
January  1.  1864.  m.  o.  September  16.  1865. 

Dean,  O.  E.,  e.  May  24.  1861.  disd.  August  28,  1862, 

Greene,   Geo. 
1862.  disab. 

Herrick.  Ira  O.,  e.  May  24,  1861,  disd.  February  6. 
1862,  disab. 

Howe.  Frank  O..  e.   September  24.  1861.  re-enlisted 
as  vet.  January  1,  1864,  m.  o.  May  30,  1865. 

Hathaway.  L..   e.  March  28,  1862,  trans,   to  Co.  B, 
Vet.  Battalion,  prisoner  of  war, 

Keeler.   Calvin,  e.  May  24,   1861,  killed  at  Corinth, 
May  28.  1862. 

Lee.  Edward,  e.  May  24.  1861.  m.  o.  May  24.  1864. 

Minor    Wesley,    e.    February    7.    1863.    re-enlisted   as 
vet.  January  1.  1864.  m.  o.  September  16.  1865. 

Randall.  Jas.  M..  e.  May  24.  1861. 

Robinson.  Geo.   W..  e.   September  24,  1861.  trans,  to 
Co.  B.  Vet.  Battalion,  m.  o.  September  23,  1864. 

Khulman.  Fred.  e.  March  8.  1862,  re-enlisted  as  vet. 
Jan.  1.  1864.  m.  o.  August  11.  1865. 

Shibler.   Adam.   e.    January   24.   1862.    re-enlisted  as 
vet.  January  1.  1864.  m.  o.  September  16.  1863. 

Smith.  A.  C.  e.  December  8.  1863,  trans,  to  Co.  B, 
Vet.  Battalion,  died  Mav  27,  1865. 

Thorn.  John  G..  e.  May  24,  1861,  re-enlisted  as  vet., 
m.  o.  May  30.   1865. 

WTiite.   Henry   G..   e.   September  24,   1861,   trans,   to 
Co.  B,  Vet.  Battalion,  m.  o.  September  23.  1864. 

White.  Chas.   W..  e.    September  24.  1861.   re-enlisted 
as  vet.  .January  1.  1864.  m.  o.  September  16.  1865. 

Wilson,  John  W.,  e.  September  24,  1861,  disd.  August 


21.  1862,  disab. 

Company   D. 

Lillibridge.  H.  F.,  e.  September  16.  1861,  died  De- 
cember 13,  1861. 

FIFTEENTH  INFANTRY  REORGANIZED. 
Lieutenant-Colonel — 

Lemuel  O.  Gilman.  com.  captain  Co.  B.  Vet.  Bat- 
talion. 14th  and  15th  Regts.,  July  31.  1863.  Promoted 
lieutenant-colonel  July  20.  1864.  Mustered  out  Sep- 
tember 16.  1865. 


Promoted    captain    July    20,    l.S(;4.       Prnmotod    major 
June   27.    1865.      Mustered  out   September   16,   1865. 
Adjutant — 

Saml.  .T.  Dunham,  e.  as  corporal  Co.  B.  January  1, 
1864.      Promoted    sergeant.      I'romolod    adjutant    Sep- 
1865.     Mustered  out  (as  sergeant)    Septem- 


ber 


1865. 


Company  A. 


First-Sergeant- 


Corporal — 

Dennis  Ah 
16.   1865. 
Privates — 

Hegley.  Gottlieb,   e.   Feb 


e.  Februar 


31. 


865. 


ry   16.    ISO; 
February   16.    186; 


3,  m.  0.  Sep- 
o.  September 
.   m.   0.   July 


Jack 
tember   16. 

Patten.  Patrick,  e.  February  21.   1863. 
Company   B. 
Captain — 

Arthur  Dawson,  e.  as  corporal  January  1,  1,864.  Pro 
moted  sergeant-major.  Promoted  captain  August  21 
1865.^  _Mustered   out    (as   sergenat-major)    Septembei 

First-Lieutenant — 

Chas.  White,  e.  as  sergeant  January  1.  1864.     Pro- 
moted flrst-lieutenant  August  21.  1865.     Mustered 
(as  sergeant)    September  16.  1865. 
Second-Lieutenant — 

Isaac  Coleman,  e.  as  corporal  January  1.  1864.  Pro- 
moted first-sergeant.  Promoted  second-Iieutenan. 
September  20.  1865.  Mustered  out  (as  sergeant)  Sep- 
tember 16.  1865. 
First-Sergeant — 

Geo.    G.    Smith, 
1865. 
Privates — 

Alkley,    Saml., 
1865. 

Brown.  Robt.,  ( 


;.   January   1,    1S( 
January  1,  1864, 


0.    May    30 
0.  Septem 


Kortright,  Jas.  S..  e.  September  6.  1864,  m.  o.  May 
23,  1865. 

SEVENTEENTH  INFANTRY. 
First  Assistant-Surgeon — 

Henry  .H.  Penniman.  com.  2d  Asst.  Sur.  December 
26.  1862.  Promoted  1st  Asst.  Surg.  July  1,  1863. 
Mustered  out  for  promotion  November  28,  1863. 

TWENTY-NINTH    INFANTRY. 
Company  B, 
Black,  Saml.  A.,  e.  September  6,  1864,  m.  o.  August 
4,    1865. 

THIRTY-NINTH  INFANTRY. 
Second  Assistant  Surgeon — 

Wm.  Woodward,  com.  December  0.  1862.  Promoted 
surgeon  58th  I  V.  I. 

Sketch  of  Forty-Fifth  Infantry. 
The  Wa.shburiie  Lead  Jliiie  Regiment  was  or- 
ganized at  Chicago,  111.,  December  25,  18(31,  by 
Col.  John  E.  Smith,  and  mustered  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  service  as  the  Foi-ty-flfth  Infantry 
Illinois  ^■olullteers,  January  1.5,  1SG2,  moved  to 
Cairo,  III.,  February  1st,  assigned  to  brigade  of 
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Col. 

\V.  11. 

..  W 

III; 

(•c.  (llvisio 

enil 

.McCli- 

. 

Folinimy 

Fort 

IlciiO 

.   on 

th 

■  Tt'iiiifss. 

UlMl- 

lii'd  III 

0  Ili< 

fo 

■t.  It  liuvlii 

to  tl 

.•     L'UIll 

u:lls. 

I 

i-liniary   I 

tort 

lioii.-l 

on.  , 

11. 

.luring'   tl 

bore 

its  1 1:1 

t  of 

tlR 

suffpi-iiij; 

The 

ll:ii;  of 

tlU' 

•01 

ty-liflli  w: 

Spring 


iMiul.'d  below 
111  on  tlU'  Utli 
n  .^urri'ndi'reil 
mil.  niuvfd  townrd 
irciH'dins  days 
of  the  battle. 
(■  first  planted 
on  the  eneiiiy's  worlis.  Loss — L'  killed  and  lill 
woniiilid.  .Man-li  4tli.  iiiovi'd  to  the  Tennessee 
Uiver,  and  lltli.  arrived  at  Savannah.  Was  en- 
ga;_'ed  in  the  expedition  to  I'iu  Hook.  March 
2uth  moved  to  I'ittshurg  Landing,  and  eucamiied 
near  Shiloh  rhureh. 


The  1 

'ort. 

■•til- 

h took  a 

•ons|jicuous  and  honor- 

able   pa 

■t   ii 

th 

■  two  da.\- 

-•  battle  of  Shiloh,  los- 

in-   -i: 

kilk 

d    ■■ 

nil    mil    w 

ounded  and  missing- 

nearly 

on.- 

lalt 

of    the 

regiment,      April    12th, 

Col.  .7ol 

n  i: 

Si 

litll.  of   th 

■  Forty-fifth,  took  com- 

niaiid 

,(  t 

le 

brigade. 

Diiring    the    siege    of 

Corinth 

tlu 

regiment  wa 

s  in  the  First  Brigade, 

Third  Divis 

on. 

Reserve  Army  of  Tennessee,  and 

bore  its 

mi 

ire  of  the 

labors  and  dangers  of 

the   ran 

pail 

n. 

.Tune  4th 

the  rejiiment  was  as- 

signed  to  Third  Brigade,  and  moved  towards 
I'urdy,  fifteen  miles,  (in  the  .".tli.  man^hed  to 
B<4hel:  7th  to  Montezuiiia.  and  on  the  sth  to 
Jackson.  Temi..  the  enemy  fleeing  on  its  approach. 
Inuring  the  months  of  June  and  July,  engaged 
in  garrison  and  guard  duty.  August  llth,  as- 
signed to  gnardim;  the  r.iilroad.  near  Toon's 
Station.  On  tlu>  .".1st.  after  mnrh  desperate 
liirbting  Companies  C  and  l>  were  captured.  The 
remainiier    of    the    regiment    concenti'atiug    at 


Toon  s  Stati 
largely  outi 
i:'.   wounded 


able  to  resist  the  attack  of 


iveniher  I'd  to  Bolivar, 
Brigade,  Third  Divi- 
itli  Army  Corp.s.     Xo- 


;ile. 


Comniiiniiution  with  the  Xortli  having  been 
cut  ofl'.  foraged  on  the  country  for  supplies. 
Dccciiiber  ITth.  notice  received  of  the  promotion 
of  Col.  John  E.  Smith,  to  Brigadier-General, 
ranking  from  November  29th,  December  22d,  re- 
turned to  Oxford ;  24th,  luoved  to  camp  three 
miles  north  of  Abbeville,  on  the  Tallahatchie 
Uiver.  where  the  regiment  remained  during  the 
month.  Mustered  out  July  12,  18G.J,  at  Ix)uis- 
viUe,  Ky.,  and  arrived  at  Chicago  July  l.'i.  ISCo. 
for  final  payment  and  discharge. 

FOUTY-FTFTII    INFANTRY, 
Company   A. 

Siilliv,in,  John.  e.  September  2,  1804,  m.  o.  June  3, 
ISC.-.. 

Company   F. 
Flrst-Liputenant— 

Edwin  L.  Lawrence,  com.  second  lieutenant  Decem- 
ber 2!l.  1861.  Promoted  first4ieutenant  April  8,  1862. 
Resigned  September  2,  1862. 

,Tohn  A.  Rollins,  e.  as  private  September  23.  1861. 
Promoted  second-lieutenant  .Tune  1,  1862.  Promoted 
first-lieutenant  October  1,  1862.  Resigned  July  22. 
1863. 

John  P.  Jones,  e.  as  sergeant  October  7.  1861.     Pro- 
moted second4ieutenant,  from  flrst-sergeant.  October  1. 
1802.     Promoted  first-lieutenant  July  22,  1863.     Term 
expired  December  28.  1864. 
Second-Lieutenant — 

Gideon  S.  Riley,  e.  as  private  October   1,   1861.   Re- 


enllsted 


ered 


First-Sergeant — 

Henry    Crittendon.    e.    September    21,    1861.    died   at 
Jacltson,   Tenn.,    September  2,   1862.   wounds. 
Sergeants — 

Horace  B.  Sears,  e.  September  20.  1801,  dlsd.  March 
13,  1862,  disab. 

.Tos.  S.  Buck,  e.  October  14,  1801.  dlsd.  November  10, 
1863.  wounds. 
Musician — 

Edw.  Tripp,  e.  September  23.   1861.  m.  o.  December 


corporal. 


1S62. 

Dalby.  Abner,  e 
burg-.  November 


vet 

1.   rlisd.   for  pro- 

.1.  clisd.  May  16, 

,  died  at  Vlcks- 

killrd  at  Vlcks- 
ira.  Mav  2:',.  im;:!. 
Fran.;-.    Win  1 1.  toiler  1,    1801,   killed   at  Vicks- 

Fn,].  I      ■      .      s.'ptember  2t),  1801,   m.   o.   Jan- 

irv   1  .,      ■  .       :    : :  ;    '  \pired. 

I.on_-     :    i,,..r  -     .     .1,  i,,;,er  10.  1.S61. 

T.onLrliild.    II.   I!.   K..  e.  November  in.  1861. 

McMahon.  A.  F..  e.  November  6,  1861,  dlsd.  Febru- 
■y  27.  1.863,  disab. 

Nasli.  E.  J.,  e.  October  r,.  1861,  dlsd.  May  16,  1862. 
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Primer.  John  M..  e.   November  14.   18G1.   re-cnllsted 
as  vet.  Deecmber  IS.  1863.  disd.  .Tune  19.  I860,  wounds. 

Robbins.  .John.  e.   October  7.   1861,  m.  0.  December 
20.  1864,  term  expired. 

Robbins,    Henry,    e.    October   12,    1861,   disd.    minor 
and  disab. 

Smith,  Luther,  e.  October  1.  re-enlisted  as  vet.  Jan- 
uary ii,   1864,  m.  o.  July  12.  1S6.5.  as  corporal 

Sullivan,   Dennis,   e.   November   P 
as  vet.  Jenuary  5.  1864,  m.  o.  July 

Squier,  Abram,  e.   November  "    ' 
1862. 

Spackman.  Wm..  e.  November  18.  1861.  trans,  to 
H.  C.  May  31,  186i5. 

Smedley,  L,  D..  e.  October  1.  1S61. 

Young.    David,   e.    September   21,    1861,   died   at 
Louis,  March  24,   1862. 

Buck.  Wm.  P..  e.  September  15.  1862.     Promoted  • 
poral.  m.  o.  June  ,"5,  1865. 

Baxter.  Leslie  IL,  e.  September  29,  1864.  m.  o.  J 


re-enlisted 
1861.  disd.  May  16, 


1865. 

Wynn,    Henry,    e.    September 
3,  1865. 

FORTY-EIGHTH  INFANTRY. 
Second  Assistant  Surgeon — 

Jno.  .T.  Golden,  e.  as  hospital  steward,  com.  Augx 
10,  1865.  Mustered  out  (as  hospital  steward)  Augi 
15,  18G5. 

Company  C. 
Stotts,  Benj.,  e.  February  24.   1864.  died  at  Stot 
boro,  Ala.,  April  10,  1864. 

Company   K. 
Jones  or  James,  Saml..  e.  October  2.'?.  1861.  m.  0.  ? 
vember  16.   1864. 

Little.  Wm.  B..  e.  October  23.  ISOl.  trans,  to  V. 
C.  June  15.  1864. 


Dallas,  Eli.,  e.  March  9,  1864.   disd.   June  25.  -1865. 

Golden.  E.  J.,  e.  March  9,  1864,  disd.  at  Marietta, 
Ga.,   August  22,   1864. 

Brasswell.  John  F.,  e.  February  24,  1864,  m.  o.  Au- 
gust  1.5,   1865. 

Babhs,  Thos.  J.,  e.  February  24,  1864,  m.  o.  Au- 
gust  15,    1865. 

Blxble.  Jno.  W.,  e.  February  12,  1864. 

Canady,  Jacob,  e.  February  10,  1864,  disd.  July  11, 
1865. 

Demlng.  Harvey,  e.  February  10.  1864,  m.  o.  Au- 
gust  15,    1865,  on  furlough. 

Dye,   Isaac,   e.  February  24,  1864,  m.  o.   August   15, 


1864.     Promoted  ser- 
November   1.    1861,   died   at   Cairo, 


Shive.   A.   J.,   e. 
Deecmber  11.  1861 

Wilson  Shelby,  e.  February  10.  1864. 

FIFTY-EIGHTH  INFANTRY. 
Company   B. 
First-Lieutenant — 

Jas.   S.  Moss,  promoted  second-lieutenant  March   26. 
1862.     Promoted  first-lieutenant  March  2.  1863.   Killed 
May  18,  1864. 
Privates — 

Hogan,  Thos.,   e.   December  11,   1861,  disd.  June  3, 
1862. 

Hogan,  Jno.,  e.  December  11,   1861,  disd.   December 
31.    1862. 

Herron.  F.  E.,  e.  March  27,  1863. 


vrence  O.  B.,  e.  March 


QSFd. 
disd.  April  25, 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  INFANTRY  CONSOLIDATED. 
Surgeon — 

Wm.  Woodward,  com.  April  11.  1865.  mustered  out 


SIXTY-FIFTH    INFANTRY. 
Chaplain — 

Chas.  H.  Roe,  com.  Mav  1,  1802.  Resigned  Janu- 
ary 10,  1863. 

Company   E. 

Barr.  .Tas.,  e.  March  31,  1864,  trans,  to  Co.  K.  as 
consol'd..  m.  o.  July  13,  1865. 

Lawrence,  Chas.,  e.  March  31.  1864.  trans,  to  Co. 
K,  as  consol'd.,  m.  o.  Julv  13.  1.865. 

Mack.  E,  J.,  e.  March  31.  1864,  trans,  to  Co.  K.  as 
consol'd.,   m.   0.   July   13,    1865. 

TaCf.  Harrison,  e.  March  31.  1804.  trans,  to  Co.  K, 
as  consol'd.,  m.  o.  July  13.  1865. 


INETIETH    INFANTRY. 
Company   I. 


iptain- 


Wm.  Cunningham,  com.  October  31,  1862.     Resigned 
June       July  11.  1864. 
Corporals — 

Thos.  Julian,  e.  August  14,  1862,  private. 
Lawrence  Donavan.  e.  August  16.  1862.  disd.  Febru- 
,pj,5j       ary   24.    1865,   as  sergeant,    disab. 
Jgust       I'rivates — 

Downs.  M..  e.  August  16.  1862,  m.  o.   June  6,   1865, 
as  sergeant. 

;allaher,   Hugh,   e.  August   12,   1862,   m.   0.   June  6, 


1864. 

Rosecrans.  W..  e.  August  19,  1862,  m.  o.  .Tune  24, 
1865,  as  corporal,  pris.  war. 

Shields,  Francis,  e.  August  16,  1862,  m.  o.  June  6, 
1865. 

Hanley.  Jno.,  e.  October  10.  1862. 

Lovell.  Uan.,  e.  October  8.  1862.  disd.  September  3. 
1864.  disab. 

Smith,  A.  B. 

Sketch   of  Ninety-Fiitii    Ixiwntry. 

The  Ninety-fifth  Inf:iiitr.v  Illinois  Volunteers 
was  organized  at  Camp  Fuller,  Koekford,  III.,  in 
August,  1862,  by  Col.  Lawrence  S.  Church,  and 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1S62. 

The  regiment  moved  from  camp,  November 
4th.  and  proceeded,  via  Cairo  and  Columlius,  to 
Jackson.  Term.,  and,  afterward,  to  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Tenn.,  where  it  wa.s  assigned  to  Gen.  Mc- 
Arthur's  Division,  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Took 
part  in  Gen.  Grant's  campaign  in  Northern  .Mis- 
sissippi,  in  the  winter  of   1802. 

Moved  from  Memphis  to  Milliken's  Bend  in  the 
spring  of  1SG3.  Participated  in  the  march  to 
Grand  Gulf,  and  all  the  battles  between  that 
place  and  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Was  in  the 
charges  of  May  19th  and  22d,  losing  2.'5  killed, 
124  wounded,  and  10  missin.g — a  much  heavier 
loss  than  that  of  any  other  regiment  in  the  divi- 
sion. 

In  March,  18G4,  went  on  Red  River  expedition. 
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under  Gen.  A.  J.  Siiiilli.  aiul  was  enga.sed  at  the 
capture  ol"  Fort  Do  Russey  and  in  the  battles  of 
Old  Uiver.  Cloutierville,  Mansouri.  Yellow  Bayou, 
and  all  the  movements  of  that  advanre  and  re- 
treat. 

In  May.  1SU4,  returned  to  Vickshurf:,  and  soon 
after  moved  to  Memphis  and  took  part  in  the  ill- 
fated  Sturgis  expedition.  Was  in  the  battle 
of  Guntown,  and  fought  with  undaunted  bravery, 
but  was  overpowered,  and,  with  the  whole  of 
Sturgis'  army,  retreated  in  confusion  to  Memphis. 
Col.  Thomas  W.  Humphrey  was  killed,  and  near- 
ly the  whole  regiment  was  killed,  wounded  or 
made  jtrisoners.  The  campaign  nearly  anni- 
hilated the  regiment. 

After  recruiting  at  Memphis,  the  command,  in 
August,  joined  General  Mower.  Moved  up  White 
River,  and  marched  from  Brownsville,  through 
Arkansas,  to  Missouri,  in  pursuit  of  Price.  The 
Ninety-fifth  arrived  at  Benton  Barracks,  Mo., 
November  1,  1S«U.  Novemlier  30th,  moved  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Took  part  in  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, December  !■)  and  10,  1804,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  Hood's  defeated  army  to  Tennessee  River. 
January  2,  1SG5,  moved  up  the  river  to  Eastport. 
In  February,  18(>j,  embarked  for  New  Orleans, 
arriving  February  21st. 

On  14th  of  March,  moved  to  Dauphin  Island, 
at  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay.  On  the  18th,  landed  at 
Cedar  Point,  with  Colonel  Moore's  Brigade,  and 
commenced  the  first  offensive  operations  against 
Mobile.  Took  part  in  General  Canby's  move- 
ment from  Fish  River.  During  the  siege  of 
Spanish  Fort,  carried  its  trenches  to  within  30 
yards  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  participated 
in  the  storming  and  capture  of  the  fort,  April  8, 
18G.'5,  being  the  first  regiment  to  occupy  what  was 
known,  in  the  rebel  line,  as  the  "Red  Fort." 

After  the  fall  of  Mobile,  the  Ninety-fifth 
marched  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  arrivins  April  25th. 
From  thence,  moved  to  Opelika.  Ala. 

July  18tb.  started  home.  .Xngust  "d.  arrived 
.It  Vickshurg:   IDth,  at  St.  I.ouis,  and  moved  to 


Camp  Butler,  III.,  where,  August  18,  18fi.5,  it  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  ' 

During  the  summer  of  l.SW,  the  regiment  had 
a  detachment  of  100  men,  with  Maj.  Charles  B. 
Loop,  Capt.  James  Nish  and  Capt.  A.  S.  Stewart, 
in  charge.  They  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Chattahoochie  River,  At- 
lanta. Jonesboro  and  Lovejoy  Station. 

The  regiment  had  marched  1,800  miles,  and 
moved  by  rail  and  water,  8.1C0  miles.  Eighty- 
four  men  had  been  killed  in  battle  or  died  of 
wounds  and  17G  died  of  disease.  Total  number  of 
men  who  belonged  to  the  Ninety-fifth,  1,355. 


Major- 
Chas 


NINETY-FIFTH  INFANTRY. 

.  Loop,  com.  captain 
moted  major  June  11 
1865. 


September  4.  1862.     Mustered 


Resigned 


1862.  IT 
August  17 
Adjutant — 

Wales  W.  Wood,  com 
out  August  17,  1S6j. 
Surgeon — 

Geo.  N.  Woodward,  com.  Octol)er  10, 
March  24,   1863. 

Company  A. 

Drake.  Albert,  e.  August  5.  1862.  disd.  November  25, 

1863,  for  promotion  in  6th  Miss.  Vol.  A.  D. 

Devine.  J.,  e.  December  29,  1863.  dlsd.  March  20. 
1S6.0.   dlsab. 

Huff.  Matt.,  e.  January  19,  1865,  trans,  to  Co.  A, 
47th    I.    V.    I. 

Smith.  Jas.  H.,  e.  December  19.  1863.  trans,  to  Co. 
A.  47th  I.  V.  I. 

Tooney.  Jos.,  e.  December  28,  1863,  trans,  to  Co.  A. 
47th  I.  V.  I. 

Tucker.  C.  F.,  e.  December  8,  1863.  m.  o.  May  18, 
1865. 

Company   B. 
Captain— 

Jas.  N.  Tlsdel,  e.  as  sergeant.  August  7.  1862.  Pro- 
moted tirst-sergeant.  Promoted  second-lieutenant  July 
26.  1863.  Promoted  flrst-lieutenant  April  1.  1864.  Pro- 
moted captain  June  12,  1864.  Mustered  out  August  17, 
1865. 
First-Lieutenants — 

Milton  E.  Keeler,  com.  September  4.  1862.  Resigned 
April  1.  1S64. 

Wm.    H.    H.   Curtis,   e.  as  sergeant   August  5,   1862. 
Promoted    first-sergeant.      Promoted    second-lieutenant 
April  1.  1864.    Promoted  flrst-lieutenant  June  12,  1864. 
Mustered  out  August  17.   1865. 
Second-Lieutenants — 

Aaron  F.  Randall,  com.  July  28,  1862.  Resigned 
January  10,  1863. 

Edwin  D.  Pierce,  e.  as  first-sergeant  August  6,  1862. 
Promoted  second-lieutenant  January  16,  1863.  Re- 
signed July  26,  1863. 

Edwin  II.  Rosecrans.  e.  as  corporal  August  25.  1862. 
Promoted  sergeant.     Promoted  second-lieutenant  June 
12.  1,804.     Mustered  out  August  17.  1865. 
Sergeant- 
Albert  E.  Locke,  e.  August  5,   1862,  died  at  Vick«- 
burg.  October  25,  1803. 
Corporals — ■ 

Steplien  A.  Rollins,  e.  August  13.  1SC2,  sergeant, 
killed  at   Guntown.  Miss..  June   10.   1804. 

Solomon  H.  Bailey,  e.  August  14,  1862,  dlsd.  March 
6.  1803.  disab. 
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AuRust  17, 
o.   August 


H.  B.  Bosarrlus.  e.  August  15,  ] 
1865.  as  flrst-sergeant 

Chas.   W.    Webb.  e.  August  15, 
17.  1865.  as  sergeant. 

Chas.  B.  Drake,  e.  August  14,  1862,  dtsd.  March  23, 
1863.  disab. 

Jno.   Horan,  e.  August  12.   1862,   died  at  Memphis, 
wounds. 

John  G.  Morey.  e.  August  2.  1862.  m.  o.  August  17, 
1865.  as  sergeant. 
Musicians — 

Pete  White,  e.  August  10.  1862.  promoted  principal 

A.   M.   Ilorton.  e.  August  4,   1862,  m.   o.   August  17, 
1863,  wounds. 
Wagoner — 

Ben].  Easton,   e.  August  i 
June  m.  1863,  wounds. 
Privates — 

Allen.    Osborn.    e.   August 


1862.  died  at  Memphis. 


1862,   disd.    March   22, 

62,  disd.  October  21, 

12,  m.  0.   August  17, 

August  17, 


Atkinson.  Robt..  e.  August  9,  : 
1863.   dlsab. 

Butler.  John,   e.  August  12.   1862. 
1865. 

Bishop.  J.  C.  e.  August  11.  1862, 
1865. 

Boyce.  Wm.  H..  e.  August  15.  1862.  died  at  Memphis, 
February  3.  1863. 

Barker.   Edw.,  e.  August  20,   1862,   disd.  March  23, 
1S63.  disab. 

Blatchford,  Geo.,  e.  August  14,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 
1865. 

Curtiss,  Chas.,  e.  August  5,  1862,  promoted  sergeant 
manor. 

August  7,  1862.  m.  o.  August  17. 

August  9,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 

disd.  January  14, 

862,    died   at    St. 


Chamberlin. 
1865. 

Chilvers,  W. 
1865,  Corporal. 

Corner.  Isaac,  e.  August  11,  186 
1863,  disab. 

Corcoran.    John.    e.    August   11 
Louis.  October  9,  1863. 

Carpenter.  A.  D.,  e,  August  11.  1862. 

Cox.  David,  e.  August  5.   1862,  m.  o.  May 


1865, 

August  14,  1862,  m.  o.  Acfrust 
August  15.  1862,  m.  o.  August 
August  17, 


17,    1865,    wounds 

Collier.  John.  e.  August  IS.  1861 
1865. 

Cramer.  Peter,  e.  August  15,  1862,  disd.  February  11, 


■.  August  13,  1862,  disd.  March  20, 
August  12,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 


1863.  disab. 

Fitzmorris 
1865. 

Griffln.  Geo.  H.,  e.  August  13,  1862,  disd.  June  24, 


1863.    dis 

Goodman.  J.  G.,  e.  August  11,  1862, 
1865.  prisoner  war. 

Hovey,  Austin,  e.  August  7,  1862,  m. 
1865. 

Houck.  F.  F..  e.  August  7.   1862.  m. 
1865.   prisoner  war. 

Horton.   Thomas  D., 
gust  17.  1865. 

Henan,  Oscar,  e.  August  12.  1862. 
1865. 


0.  July  22, 
August  17, 


J  gust 


August  17, 
August  17, 


'm.  F..  e.  August  12,  1862,  m. 
565.    as    corporal. 
Hill.   Ira  D.,   e.   August  11.   1862,   m.   o.  August  17, 


Hostrawser,  Paul,  e.  August  9.  1 
17.   1865.  as  corporal. 

Harder.  Wellington,  e.  August  6.  ] 
17.  1865. 

Harder.  Walter,  e.  August  9.  1862 
1865. 

August  6,    1862, 


o.  August 
.  o.  August 
August  17. 
August   17, 


Heftln.   Wm..   e 
1865.  as  sergeant. 

Kelly.   Thomas,  e.   August  14.   1862. 

Loper.  Orlando,  e.  August  9.  1862.  absent,  wounded, 
at  m.  o.  of  regiment. 

Leach.  E.  J.,  e.  August  15.  1862.  disd.  September  27. 
1863,  disab. 


Marvin,   Geo.,  e.   August   15,    1862,   disd.   March   22, 
1863.  disab. 

Marion,  S.  F.,  e.  August  14,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 
1865,   as  corporal. 

McCoy,   H.,   e.   August   11,   1862,   m.   o.   August   17, 
1865. 

Munga,  H.   J.,  e.  August  8,  1862,  m.  o,   August  17, 
1865. 

Moore,   Thos.,   e.  August  9,   1862,  m.   o.   August  17, 
1865,    wounds. 

Merrill,  John  J.,  e.  August  12,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 
1865. 

Martin,  John,  e.  August  15,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 
1865,  wounded. 

Manning.  Jas.  R.,  e.  August  14.  1862.  disd.  Septem- 
ber 18.   1864.  disab. 

Morley.  F..  e.  August  7,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17,  1865. 

Newcomb.   W.  O..  e.   August  12.   1862.  trans,  to  In- 
valid Corporal.  September  25,  1863. 

O'Donnell,  James,  e.  August  7.  1862,  m.  o.  August 
17.  1865. 

W.,  e.  August  15,  1862,  disd.  May  18,  1865, 


Powell,    M.    : 
1865. 

Ridge,   Robt., 


Sackett, 


17, 


>eo. 


August  17, 
e.  August  6,  1862,  m.  o.  July  22, 
August  12.  1862.  m.  o.  August  17, 
'.,  e.  August  6,  1862,  m.  o.  August 
e.  August  15,  1862,  died  June  18, 
August  15,  1862,  m.  o.  August 


Studley.   D.    F. 
1863.    wounds. 

Studley.  Chas.  A.,  ( 
17,  1865.  as  corporal. 

Stevenson.   Wm.   R.,   e.  August  13,   1862,  m.   o.  Au- 
gust ir,  1865.  wounded. 

Stevenson.   S.  L.,  e.  August  13,  1862,  m.  o.  August 
17,  1865. 

Seiton.  John,  e.  August  15,  1862,  died  at  Memphis, 
June  26.   1864. 

Shackley. 


1865 


August  20.   1862, 


August  17, 


Smith.  H 
as  corporal, 

Sweetapple,   Jos.,    ( 
17,  1865,  as  sergeant 

Thompson.    Ransort 
gust  17.   1865. 

Tibbitts.  J.  D., 
1865. 

Wlnegar,  D.  *G 


:.,  e.  August  13.  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 
August  5,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17.  1865. 
August  5,   1862.  m.   o.   August 
e.   August  15.   1862,   m.   o.   Au- 
August  15.  1862.  m.  o.  August  17, 
August  14,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17. 
.,  e.  August  14,  1862,  killed  May 
August   14,    1862,    m.    o.    Au- 


Westberry,  Job  H., 
22.  1865. 

Wlnegar.    Geo.    W., 
gust  17.  1865. 

Andrews,  Mervin,  e.  August  31.  1862.  disd.  June  10, 
1865,  dlsab. 

Barnes.   Geo.,   e.   September   14.   1864.   m.  o.  August 

Barr.   Wm..  e.  December  19,  1863,  trans,   to   Co.  B, 
47th  I.  V.  I. 

Church,  Chas.,  e.   September  12.  1864.  m.  o.  August 
17.  1865. 

CoIIer.   Smith,  e.  December  11,   1863,  trans.   Co.   B, 
47th   I.  V.  I. 

Curtis.    F.    H.,    e.    January    4,    1864.    trans.    Co.   B, 
47th  I.  V.  I. 

Demerest.  Lemuel,  e.  September  12.  1864,  m.  o.  Au- 
gust 17.  1865. 

Delany.   Richard,  e.   September   19.   1864.  m.  o.   Au- 
gust 17,  1865. 

Dupuy,  Garrett,  e.  December  23,   1865,  trans,  to  Co. 
B.  47th  I.  V.  I. 

Dixon.  M..  e.  January  5.  1864,  died  at  Mound  City. 
111..   June  28.   1864, 

Fagan.    Lawrence,    e.    December   22.    1863.   trans,    to 
Co.  B.  47th  I.  V.  I.,  absent,  sick. 

Farnsworth.    Chas..    e.    December    7.    1863.    died    at 
Memphis.  September  18,  1864. 

Andrew,    e.    September    19.    1864.    m.    o. 


ugu-it  17.   1865. 
Haight.    A.    C,    e.    January    2.    1864. 


June    5. 


748 
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Ilovey.  Kdwln.  e.  I>cci'nib.T  r.'.  ISiV.'..  dieil  at  Mont- 
goiinTV.  Ala..  July  T^.   IMJ.'., 

Johnson.  Thore.  c.  December  30.  IfiC.'i.  trans,  to  t  o. 
B,  -J-th  I.  V.  I.  -„.  .      ,, 

Johnson.  John.  e.  January  IS.  LSOl.  trans,  to  ( o. 
B.  47th  I.  V.  I.,  absent,  sick. 

Jacobs.  J.  A.,  e.  March  li(i.  1SG4,  trans,  t^ 

'  Leach.   C.    C.   e.    November   :;G.    1803,    t 
'Moore.   John!   e.   September   14.   1SG4.   m.    o.    AuRuat 
'Sloor'i-.'  1).  A.,  c.   September  3.   1SG4.  m.  o.   May  23, 


B.  47th 
to   Co. 


18G.-, 


Marvin.  D.  E.. 


December  21,  18G3, 


ary  8.   18G4,  trans 


Co. 


Murphy.   James. 

'Mead.  Wn'i.  11..  e.  December  IG.  18G3,  died  at  Vlcks- 
buri;.  February  24.  1SC4. 
Miller.  Jas    <•..  e.    Ii.ce 

burg.  F.^i'ini    l^    l-i;,-,. 


Ga., 


1863,  died  at  Vlcks- 
1863.  died  at  Rome, 
18G4.  died  at  Mem- 


phis.   .Inh     1  1,    l-';i 

I'ars.uis.   J..lin   11..  e.  Iieccmber  11,  1863. 

Kandolph,  John,  e.  September  29,  18G2. 

Smith.  A.  M.,  e.  September  12.  18G4.  m.  o.  August 
17.   186.1. 

Searls.  John  A.,  e.  December  30,  18G3,  trans,  to  Co. 
B,  47th  I.  V.  I. 

Sergeant.  Tim,  e.  November  28,  18G3,  trans,  to  Co. 
B.  47th   I.   V.  I. 

Sellwrt.  A,  W..  e,  December  28,  1863.  died  at  Louis- 
ville. Kv     Jiilv  -1     isr,4 

Str..iiL-.    I      N      ■      |i  'III   .-•    1,   1.S63.  died  In   Ander- 

J-,  1S63.  veteran  recruit, 
,.l,    ISO.-,. 
-.-,  1.m;3,  died  at  Memphis, 


Tyl. 


September  ,'>,  1M".4. 

Williams,    Henry,    e.    December   22,    1863.    killed    at 
Guntown,  Miss..  June  10.  1864. 

Company  D. 
Davis.   L.   J.,   e.    September   23,    18G4.   m.   o.   August 
17.  186.). 

ninderman.  H..  e.  September  0,  1864.  m.   o.   August 
17.  186.-. 
_Schl_a_n.  Henry,  e.  September  12,  18G4,  m,  o.  August 

Company    K. 

Sergeant — ■ 

Wm.  Andrews,  e.  August  22,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 
1865,  as  firfit-Berge«nt. 
Corporal — 

Geo.  (J.  Blake,  e.  August  22.  1SG2,  m.  o.  August  17, 
186,5. 
Privates — 

Alderman.  John   L..  e.   August  22.   1862,   died  April 
25.   18G3. 

Bassett.  (;eo..  e.  August  22.  1862.  died  at  Vlcksburg. 
December  S.  1863. 

Brown,  Jos.,  e.   August  22.    1862.  m.   o.   August   17. 
18G3. 

Barnard.  Geo.  V..  e.  August  15.  18G2,  m.  o.  August 
17,   1865. 

Bassett.   Wm..   e.   August  22.   1862,  killed   at   Vlcks- 
burg. May  17.  1863. 

Holden,  Chas.  A.,  c.  August  15,  1862.  m.  o.  August 
17.    1865. 

Stott.    Jas..    e.    August    22,    1862,    disd.    March    20, 
1863.  as  corporal,  disab. 

Ball.   Frank  G..   e.   September   14.    1864,   m,    o.   June 


1865 


14,    1864, 


Cummings,    Robert,    e.    Septembf 
July  25,  1865. 

Fltzer,  L.   F..   e.  October  3.   1864.  died  at   Eastport, 
Miss..  January  28.  1865. 


H4.  trans,  to  Co. 


N.  Bush. 


bat 


June 


September  4.  1862.     Killed  In 


Bush.   com.   first-lieutenant   September  4, 
1802.      Promoted    captain    June    12,    1864.      Mustered 
out   August   17.   1865. 
First-Lieutenants — 

Chas.  W.  Ives.  e.  as  first-sergeant  August  4.  1862. 
Promoted  second-lieutenant  June  24.  1863.  Promoted 
first-lieutenant  June  12.  1864.  Resigned  (as  second- 
lieutenant  I    September  8.  1864. 

Jeremiah    Wilcox,    e.    as    sergeant    August    3.    1862. 
I'romoted    first-sergeant.      Promoted    second-lieutenant 
June  12.  1864.     Promoted  first-lieutenant  September  8. 
1.S64.     Mustered  out  August  17,  1865. 
Second-Lieutenant — 

September    4.    1862.    died 


Sergeants — 
Jas.  S.  Collins, 

Tenn.,  January  15.  IS 
Daniel   B.   Cornell. 

1865,  as  first-sergeant 

Corporals — 

Wm.   Bryden,  e.  Au 


August  o 
863. 
July 


died  at  Lagrange. 
62.  m.  0.   June  10, 


1803.  dlsab. 

Richard  O.  Gunn.  e.  July  29. 
la..  December  14.  1863.  wounds. 

Wells   Briggs.    e.    August   2.    1863 
1865.  prisoner  of  war,  wounds. 

A.    Quackentwss.    e.    August   4.    18 
phis.  March   1.    1863. 

D.    S.    Gookins.  e.   July   30,   1862, 
1865,  as  sergeant,  wounds. 

D.  E.  Keeler.  e.  July  31.  1862.  m.  o.  May  2 
as  private. 

C.  N.  Wilson,  e.  August  14.  1862.  dlsd.  June 
for  promotion  as  R.  Q.  M..  8th  La.  Col.  Inf. 


disd.   February  24, 
2,  died  at  Keokuk, 
o.    August    1, 
died   at   Mem- 
o.   August   17, 
865. 


1863. 


Musicians — 

Fred  Wood, 
as  private. 


0.  August  17 
1862.   m.   0. 


Wm.    Whitehead,    e.    August   0.    1862.    m.    o.    August 
17.   1805.   as  private. 
Private.? — 

Abbott.  Marcus  R..  e.  August  21.  1862.  m.  o.  August 
17.    1SG5.   as   corporal. 

Barnes.  Chas..  e.  August  6.  1862.  died  at  Vlcksburg. 
Julv  17.  1863. 

fiarnes.  Orrln.  e.  August  6.   1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 
1865. 

Benedict.  Jno.  E..  e.  August  2.  1862.  killed  at  Vlcks- 
burg.  Mav   19.  1863. 

Bennett.   Geo.,  e.   August  7,   1862,   m.  o.  August  17. 


July    30.    1862 


lioy 


1863. 


N.   S..  e.  August  2.   1862.   m.   o.   Au.gust   17. 

'eter.    e.    August  G,    1862,    dlsd.    Auffust    18, 
ids. 
A.   D.  J.,  e.   August  6.    1862.   m.   o.  August 

J.  D..  e.  August  6.  1862.  dlsd.  January  15. 


Chase.  D.  T...  e.  August  2.  1862.  dlsd.  December  23. 
803.   for  promotion  as  first-sergeant. 

Caswell.  11.  A.,  e.  August  5.  1862.  m.  o.  August  29. 
86.-|.   prisoner  war. 

Collins,   Chas.  O.,  e.  August  8,   1862.  died  February 


18t!3. 
anforth.    Cha 


Augus 


August 


Douglass.  11.  Ford.  e.  July  20.  1S02.  dlsd.  June  7. 
1863.  for  promotion  as  captain  Ind.  Co.  attached  to 
Sth  La.   Col.   Inf. 
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Dible,  Jno.  II.,  e 
1865. 

Downs,  Geo.  W., 
24,  1863.  dlsab. 

Eastman,  B.  F.,  e.  August 


August  7.   1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 

^  August  6,  1862,  dlsd.  February 

1862,  m.  0.  August  17, 

gust  G,    1862,    m.   o.    August 

died  at  home. 


1865. 

Feakins,   Hawley, 
17.  lS6o. 

Feakins,  Wm.  A.,  e.  August 
September   10,    1863. 

Field,    M.    L.,    e.    August   2,    1862,    trans,    to    Invalid 
Corps  October  19.  1863. 

Poote.   E.    L.,   e.   August  5,   1862.   m.    o.   August   17, 
1865.  as  corporal. 

Frederick.  W.    H.,   e.   August  6,   1862,   m.   o.  August 
17.  1865. 

Gilbert.    Pierce,   e.   August   2,    1862,    disd.    ,Iulv   20, 
1863,  disab. 

Gile.  Rutus  B.,  e.  August  5,  1862,  died  at  Montgom- 
ery. Ala..  July  22,  1865. 

Gilkerson.  \Vm.,  e.  August  26.  1862.  m.  o.  January 
24.   1865,   as   sergeant,  prisoner   war. 

Gunn.  Wm.  E..  e.  August  26.  1862,  killed  at  Vlcks- 
,burg.  May  22,  1863. 

Hamlin.    W..    e.    August    22 


2.    died    June    13, 

August   6,    1862,   m.    o.    May    27, 

August 


1863. 

Hannah,   R.  D 
1865,  as  corporal 

Hannah,  Thos.  J.,  e.  August  4,   186; 
17,  1865,  as  corporal,  wounded. 

Hanks.  Buel   F..   e.   August  5,   1862. 

Hakes,  H.  C,  e.  August  9.  1862. 

Hudson,  H.,  e.  August  2,  1862. 

Hogan,  Michael,  July  28,  1862.    . 

Horan,  Robt.,  e.  August  5,  1862. 

Johnson,  S.  A.,  e.  August  5,  1862. 

Lincoln.  E.  N..  e.  August  14,  1862. 

McCormick,  Jos.  E.,  e.  August  2.  1862. 

Middleton,  Wm.,  e.  August  6,  1862. 

Morton,    Jay    H.,    e.    August   4,    1862,    m.    o.    August 
17.  1865. 

Norton,   Amos,   e.   July   26,   1862,   m.   o.   August   17. 
1865. 

O'Neil.    Henry,    e.   July   28,    1862,   m.   o.    August    17. 
1S65,   prisoner. 

Orcutt.    L.    A.,    e.    August    9,    1862.    disd.    November 
3,  1864. 

Peebles,    O.    C,    e.    August    7,    1862,    m.    o.    August 
17.   1865. 

Pepper,   Samuel,  e.  July  28 
1865. 

Pierce 
1865. 

Pray,    C.   J., 


D.,   e.  August  8.   1862,   m.  ■ 
August    4,    1862,    died 


August  17, 
August  17. 
t  Memphis, 
32.  m.  0.  May  27. 
2,  died  at  Browns- 
,  m.  0.  August  17. 
32,  m.  0.  May  28, 
2,  wounded,   absent; 


June  9 

Ramsey,    John,   e.    August   7 
1865. 

Randall,  Geo.  E..  e.  July  26, 
vlUe.  Ark.,  September  29,  1864. 

Riley,   Henry,  e.   August  8, 
1865. 

Saxton,   Jay   H.,   e.    July   28 
1865. 

Selbert,  Jacob,  e.  August  5, 
at  m.  o.  of  regiment. 

Smith.  John   M.,    e.   August   6,   1862,   m.   o.   May  28, 
1865,  as   corporal. 

Smith,  Wm.   L.,  e.   August  6,   1862.   m.   o.   May   28, 
1865. 

Snow,    Geo.    W.,    e.    July    30,    1862,    m.    o.    May    28, 
1865. 

Stocking.   C.   P..   e.    August  6,    1862.   m.    o.   May   27. 
1865. 

Sugrhue,  P.  F.,  e.  August  6,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 
1865. 

Thomas.  E.  H.,  e.  August  6.  1862,  m.  o.  August  17, 
1865. 

Weaver.   Daniel,   e.   August  12,   1862,   m.   o.   August 
17,  1865. 

Williams,    Leslie,    e.    August   9,   1862.   m.    o.   August 
17,   1865. 

Allen,    John,    e.    September    12.    1S64.    m.    o.    August 
17.  1865. 

Ashlan.   Peter,  e.   January   5.   1864.   m.    o.    June   24, 
1865,   prisoner. 

Bacon,  H.   M.,  e.   September  30,   1864,   m.   o.   August 
16,   1865. 


Conner,   James,  e.   December  22,   1.863.   trans    to  V. 
R.  C. 

Case,   Willis,  e.   January  4,    1864,   trans,   to  Co.   B, 
47th   1.  V.  I. 

Childs,  H.  F.,  e.  January  4.  1864,  disd.  January  24. 

1865     ■--■•■--•  -- 

iho 
uly  2.  1864. 

Downs,   L.   L.,   e.  December  24,   1864.   trans,   to  Co. 
;,  47th  I.  V.  I. 
Doran,  Thos..  died  May  13,  1863. 
Farnsworth,   Chas.,  dlsd.  March  24,   1863,  disab. 
Hogan.  John  M..  e.  December  7,  1863,  m.  o.  August 
7.  1865.  was  prisoner. 
Houghtaling.  John  W..  e.  December  24,  1864,  trans. 


Co. 


Lucas,  Eber,  e.  September  30.  1864,  m.  o.  August  17. 
1865. 

Milks.  David,  e.  January  o,  1864,  trans,  to  Co.  B, 
47th  I.  V.  I. 

Oaks.  Geo.  A.,  e.  September  12,  1862.  m.  o.  August 
17,   1865,   wounds. 

Orcutt,  Josiah.  e.  January  4.  1864.  died  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,Mo..  July  13.  1864. 

Russell,   D.  F.,   e.  January  29,   1864.   died  at  Vicks- 

January  5.  1864.  died  in  Winnebago 
County,  111. 

Sweett,  S.  W..  e.  February  29.  1864,  trans,  to  Co.  B, 
47th    I.   V.    I. 

Stenner.  Jacob,  e.  January  20.  1864,  trans,  to  Co. 
B,   47th   I.   V.   I. 

Stafford,  Edgar,  e.  September  30,  1864.  trans,  to  Co. 
B,  47th  I.  V.   I. 

Wolverton,  R.  C,  e.  April  8,  1864.  trans,  to  Co.  B, 
47th  I.  V.   I. 

Wright,  James,  e.  December  22.  1863,  died  at  Mem- 
phis,  July  1,   1864. 

Company  H. 

Wright,  Gibson,  e.  September  2,  1864.  m.  o.  August 
17.  1865. 


s   M..   e.    September  29,    18G4,    m.   o.   Au- 
s..   e.    September    14.    1804,   detached   at 
864,    dlsd.    June    10, 


gust  17,   1865 

Edson,    Cha 
m.    0.    of    regi: 

Morris,    John,    e.    October   3 


Company  K. 

September 


killed 
September 


Captains — 

Gabriel    E.    Cornell,    com. 
In  battle  May  22.  1863. 

Almon    Schellenger.   com. 
4.   1862.      Promoted  captain  May  22.   1863.     Mustered 
out   August    17.    1865. 
First-Lieutenant^ 

Alonzo  Brooks,  com.  second-lieutenant  September  4, 
1862.      Promoted  first-lieutenant  May  22,  1863.      Mus- 
tered out  August  17,  1865. 
Second-Lieutenants — 

Jno.  D.  Abbe.  e.  as  first-sergeant  August  20,  1862. 
Promoted  second-lieutenant  May  22,  1863.  Resigned 
September  19.  1864. 

Alfred  D.   Cheney,   e.   as   sergeant   August   7,    1862. 
Promoted    first-sergeant.      Promoted    second-lieutenant 
September  19,  1864.     Mustered  out  August  17.  1865. 
Sergeants — 

Sewell  Valentine,  e.  August  7,  1862.  m.  o.  August 
17.  1865,  as  first-sergeant. 

Jos.  W.  Bowman,  e.  August  7.  1862,  died  at  Memphis. 
February  7.  1863. 

John  Van  Antwerp,  e.  August  13,  18G2,  m.  o.  August 
17,  1865,  wounded. 
Corporals — 

Henry   B.    Putnam,   e.   July   28.    1SC2,   m. 
17.  1865,  as  private. 

F.  Geng,  e.  August  1,  1862.  m.  o.  August 
private. 

H.    Morgan,    e.    August   13,    1862,    m.    o. 
1SG5.  as  sergeant,  wounded. 

Jos.  P.  Smith,  e.  August  11.  1862,  m.  o 
1865,  as  sergeant. 

H.  S.  Vanyerhacker,  e.  August  15.  1802. 


August 


Au.gust    17, 
August  17, 
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■cr.   c.   August   :,, 
Lav  a.   18«;i. 
August  15.  1862 


1S02.   died  at  Lake 
died  at  MempUls, 


Musicians— 

Kll  Hurdkk.  c.  August 
(Jeo.    Ilauson.    o.    AURUs 


July  -JS.  ISO'J 
■.  Aufc'ust  7.  IS 


Auffust 
Auffust 


<'.i|.-muu.  Juhn  N. 
17.   IMi.-.. 

C.rnweU.  C.  J.,  e 
April  :::;.  isu4. 

I'UapijIe.  \Vm.  " 


July    28,    1862,    disd.    June   5,    186S, 
r-    August  7,  1862,  killed  at  Vlcks- 

\u\.'nst  7,  1S62.  dlsd.  May  27,  1865. 

11    •■.  August  11,  1H62,  corporal,  ab- 
'    oi"  regiment. 
iit;ust  U,  1^62.  absent  wounded  at  m. 

e.  August  13,  1862,  m.  o.  August 

August  13.  1862,  sergeant,  killed 

e.  August  13,  1S62.  m.  o.  June  6. 

August    1, 

Iivin.uul,  .sirplieti.  0.  August  15,  1862,  m.  o.  August 
r.  'im;.-.   as  cupural. 
iMillam.   John  i>..  e.  August  13.   1862,  m.  o.  August 

'i:niiii'imH.  Kirhard.  e.  August  14,  1862,  died  In  Ten- 
.ss.i-.  .I;inuarv  12.  1863. 

i:ilsw..rth.  Geo.  O..  e.  August  11,  1862,  wounded, 
ans.  til  2ad  Mlas.  Heavy  Art.  January  27,  1864. 

Kllis.    James,    e.   August   7,    1862.   m.   o.   August   17, 

l"rnss,  ('has.  W.,  e.  August  5,  1862,  m.  o.  August  17. 

August   7,    1862,    m.    o.    August   17, 

e.  August  15,  1862,  dlsd.  April  3, 
t;...  as  ((irporai. 

llutchlns,    Willard.  e.  Augu.st  11.  1S62.  disd.  March 
.    isti.t. 
Hill,    Alpheus,   e.   August  0.    1862.    died   August  30. 

llutchlns.  Wm.,  e.  August  11.  1862.  m.  o.  August  17, 
65.  wounded. 

Hill.  Henry,  e.  August  9.  1862.  m.  o.  June  21,  1865. 
Kirk.   Chas..   e.  August   13.    1862,   m.   o.    August   17, 


ind.s. 


August 


killed  at  Vicksburg, 
24,  1865, 


Lai-. lit. •.  Fred,  e.  August  13.  1862. 

Li-wis,  iJi/i)..  e.  August  7.  1862,  m.  i 
was  prisoner,  wounded. 

LiUey,   J.   U..  e.  August   7,    1862.   m.   o.   August   17, 
1865.  as  sergeant. 

Llgblfoot.  N..  e.  August  7,   1862,   died   January   27. 
1863. 

Lnndon,   James,   e.   August  21,   1862,   m.   o.   August 
17,  1865. 

Mclntlre.  Jarvls,  e.  August  7,  1862,  died  March  25, 


18C2 


1865 


August 
August    14,    18G5 


dlsd 


May    27, 
igust  17, 


Outkelt.   Saml.. 
ScptemlxT  6.  1863 

Oleson.  Tbos.,  e.  August  8. 
1865. 

Ostram.  Jacob,  c.  August  5.  1862.  died  at  Memphis, 
February  7,  1.863. 

Oleson.  Andrew,  e.   August  8.    ISO!',   m.   o.    May  30, 
1865. 


Oleson.  Nelson,  e.  August 
S(i:i.  disab. 

I'erkins.  Anson,  e.  August 
:vllle.  April  24,  1864. 

I'iekard,  David,  e.  August 
S65.  was  prisoner. 

Itohinson.    ICobert,    e.    August   5,    1862,    disd.    March 


8,  1862,  disd.  April  6, 
11,  1862.  killed  at  Clant- 
m.   o.    July   22, 


dlsal, 
an.  Uol 


1862,  m.  o.  August 


Itata.  Artcmas.  c,  August  11,  1862,  dlsd.  for  disab. 

Keser.   H.   M..  e.  August  7,   1862,  m.   o.   August   17, 
1865. 

Henne,   Jay,    e.    August   7,   1862,   m.   o.    August  17, 
1865. 

August  22,   1862,  m.   o.   August  17, 

!.,  e.  August  5,  1862,  disd.   February 

August  17, 

t  Nashville, 


1865 


.Tas. 


Scougal. 
11,  1865,  disab. 

Sewell,  Jos.,  e.   August  13,  1862,  m.  o 
1865. 

Story,  R.  G.,  e.  August  5,  1862,  died 
Tenn..  December  20,  1864. 

Smith.  Jos.  N..  e.  August  15,  1862,  corporal,  killed 
at  Vicksburg,  May  22,  1863. 

Stall,   Hans,   e.    August   11,   1862.   m.   o.   August   17, 
1865,  corporal. 

Sitsyer,  John  H.,  e.  August  15,  1862,  m.  o.  August 
17,   1865. 

Scougal,   L.,    e.   August   13,    1862,   m.   o.   August   17, 
1865,  as  corpo     ' 


,  August  7,  1862, 
17,  1865. 

Sherman,  Saml.  D.,  e.  August 
26.   1864.  disab. 

Smith.  Kutus,  e.  August  11.  : 
1865. 


e.    August 
33. 
e.   August   7 


Steele.   H.   W 
1863.  disab. 

Stockwell,  Abram.   e.  August  11 
R.   C.   September   15.   1863. 

Stockwell.   Wm.    H.,   e.   August   11.    1862. 
2."..  isi;.-,.  as  ciirporal. 

.'^tnrkw.ll.    (■„;,.   \V..   e.   August   11.   1862. 


August 
),  1865.  disd.  January 
S62.  m.  0.  August  17, 
1862,  died  at  Vlcks- 
862,  disd.  March  21, 
trans,  to  V. 
.   dlsd.   May 


Au- 


-man.    (lias.    10..    e.   August   22.   1862.   disd.   May 

i;.-..    wounds. 

ukle.   Thos.,   e.    August   7.    1862,  m.    o.    June   20, 

August 


,  1862,  m.  0.  May  18.  1865. 
August    15.    1862.    died    at 
Scptemtier  3,  1863. 

August  5,  1862,  died  at  Vicksburg, 

1862.  died  at  Nebraska, 


186; 

Smith,  Ira 

Vandewacl 
Natchez,  Mis 

Vincent,  Jas..  e. 
December  21,  1863. 

Vickers,  Jas.  1'.,  e.  August 
La..  February  3,  1863. 

Vickers,  Jas 

Warren,  Cyr 
burg.  March  11.  1864. 

Wakefield.  Abner  ,e.  August  11.  1862.  m.  o.  August 
17.  1865. 

Wilson.   Theo.,   e.   August   15.   1862,  trans,   to  V.    R. 
C.   .September  15.  1863. 

Wel)Ster.   L.    11.   E.,   e.  August  21.    1862.   disd.  April 
5.   1865. 

Wright   G.  C.  e.  August  7.   1862.  m.  o.  August  17. 
1865.  as  corporal. 

Willev.  Duane.  e.  August  5.  1862.  died  at  Memphis. 
Tenn..   February  11.   1863. 

Wakefield.   L..   e.  August  7.   1862.   m.   o.  August  17. 


Wakefield.  S. 
wounds. 

Blake.   Robt..  e.   Sept 


August  7.  1862.  disd.  at  St.  Louis, 

her   15,   1864,   disd.   May  23, 

October  5.  1864.  trans,  to  Co.  F. 


Booth.  Wm. 
47th  I.  V.  I, 

Burdlck.  Wm.  A.,  e.  November  30,  1863.  m.  o.  May 
19.   1865. 

Ball.  Thos..  e.   Septemtwr  28.   1864.  died  March  25, 


1865 

Brown.   S.    tl.. 
III..   October  28.   186- 

Bowman.  Saml.  V.. 
gust  17.  1865. 


Decern  I)er 


2.  1863.  died 


Cairo. 
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Desmore.  John,  e.  October  0.  1SG4.  trans,  to  Co. 
F,  47th  I.  V.  I. 

Elsworth.  Eugene,  e.  January  18,  18G4.  trans,  to 
V.  R.  C.  December  25,  1864. 

Hovey,  R.  E.,  e.  October  5,  1864,  m.  o.  May  17, 
1865. 

Joslin,  J.  N.  B.,  e.  October  3,  1864.  trans,  to  Co.  F, 
47th  I.  V.  I. 

Klumph,   A.,   e.   December  30.    1803,   m.   o.    June   7, 


Corporal — ■ 

Robert  Atkinson,  e.  May  13,  1864,  m.  o.  October  25, 


1865 

Lowell,  E.  E.,  e.  September  1,  1864.  m.  i 
1865. 

La  Fever,  Robt..  e.  December  20,  1863, 
F,  47th  L  V.  I. 

Livingston,  John  R..  e.  October  3,  1804. 
F,  47th  L  V.  r 

Lumley,  Job 


jgust  17, 


Co. 


e.  October  3,  1864,  died  at  Vicks 

Mansfield,  John  T.,  e.  March  31,  1864,  trans,  to  Co. 
F,  47th  I.  V.  I. 

McCarty,  Jno.,  e.  January  5,  1864,  trans,  to  Co.  K, 
47th  I.  V.  I. 

Miller.   O.  O.,   e.   December  9,   1803,   m.   o.   May   22, 
1865. 

Peck,   A.    S.,   e.   January  4,   1864,   trans,   to   Co.   F, 
47th  I.  V.  L 

Rodewalt,  S.,  e.  September  3,  1S64,  m.  o.  August 
17,  1865. 

Reed,    Jas.,    e.    October    3,    1864,    trans,    to    Co.    F, 
47th  I.  V.  I. 

Streeter,  H.  A.,  e.  September  2,  1864,  m.  o.  August 
17,  1865. 

Shannon,  Geo.,  e.  February  20.  1864,  trans,  to  Co.  F, 
47th  I.  V.  I. 

Smith,   Jas.   P.,   e.  December  9,   1863,   trans,   to  Co. 
F,  47th  I.  V,  I. 

Salesbury,  O.  A.,  e.  January 
F,  47th  L  V.  I. 

Slater,  E.  M.,  e.  December  22,   1863,   died  at  Sims- 
port,  La.,  May  20.  1864. 

Vanderwarker,  H.,  e.  December  24,  1863.  vet,  recruit, 
m.  0.  May  16,  1865. 

Vandyke,  M.,  e.  December  9.  1863,  died  June  5,  1865. 

Watts,  \Vm.,  e.  October  3,  1864, 

V.  I. 


to  Co. 


to  Co.  F,  47th 
trans. 


Webster,  A.  L.,  e.  October  3, 
47th  L  V.  I. 

Wakefield,  D.,  e.   December  4,   1863,   dlsd.   June   10, 
1865. 

Beauchamp,  A.  G.,  e.  August  29,  1S64. 

Blodgett,  Newman,  e.  September  1,  1864. 

Higgins,  Philip,  e.   September  28.   1864. 

Hannum,  B.,  e.  September  12,  1864. 

Johnson,  Thos.,  e.  December  31.  1863. 

Sailer,  Smith,  e.  December  31,  1863. 

Tyler,   Saml.   H..  e.  December  28,   1863. 

ONE    HUNDRED    FIFTH    INFANTRY. 
Company   G. 
First-Lieutenant — 

Samuel  11.  Williamson,  e.  August  7,  1862.     Promoted 
first-sergeant,     then     first-lieutenant,     July     17,     1864. 
Mustered  out  June  7,  1865. 
Corporal — 

Jas.    R.    Williams,   e.    August    12.    1862.    m.    o.    June 
7,  1865,  as  sergeant,  wounds. 
Privates — 

Burbig,    Theo.,    e.    August    15,    1862,    m.    o.    June    7, 
1865.   wounds. 

McKee,  A.   R.,  e.  August  12,  1862,  died  at  Gallatin, 
Tenn..  December  18,  1862. 

Taplin,    O.    H.,    e.    August   10,    1862,    m.    o.    June    7, 
1865.  wounds. 

Williamson,  Thos.  B.,  e.  August  7,  1862,  m.  o.  June 
7,   1S65.  as   sergeant,   wounds. 

Haller,   Gabriel,  e.   September  29,   1864, 


June 


Gavlord,   H.  M.,  e.   May  13.   18C 
1864. 

Hays,    Henry,    e.    May    13,    1864 


1864. 


erman.  H.  B., 


o.  October  25, 
o.    October   25, 
May  6,   1804,  m.  o.  October  25, 


Sketch  of  One   Hundred  and  Fokty-Second 
Infantry. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Infantry 
Illinois  Volunteers  was  organized  at  Freeport, 
111.,  by  Col.  Eollin  V.  Aniiney,  as  a  battalion  of 
eight  companies,  and  ordered  to  Camp  Butler, 
111.,  where  two  companies  were  added,  and  the 
regiment  mustered,  June  IS,  1864,  for  100  days. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  regiment  moved  for 
Memphis,  via  Cairo  and  Mississippi  River,  and 
arrived  on  the  24th.  On  26th,  moved  to  White's 
Station,  11  miles  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mem- 
phis &  Charleston  railroad,  where  it  was  as- 
signed to  guarding  railroad. 

Mustered  out  of  the  United  States  service,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1.S64,  at  Chicago,  111. 

ONE    HUNDRED    FORTY-SECOND    INFANTRY. 
(100  Days.) 

Company  C. 
Captain — ■ 

James  M.  Humphrey,  com.  June  18,  1804,  mustered 
out  October  27,    1864. 
Second-Lieutenant — 

Luther  C.  Lawrence,  com.  June  18,  1864.     Mustered 
out  October  27.  1864. 
First-Sergeant — 

Nathan  H.  Wooster,  e.  April  30.  1864,  m.  o.  October 
20,    1864. 


1864. 
Corporals — 

L.   L.   Shattuck,  e.  May  11,  1864,  m.  ( 
1804.  as  sergeant. 

Kollin  C.  Park,  m.  o.  October  26,  1804. 

R.  Smiley,  m.  o.  October  26,  1804. 


Mu.^if 
1864.' 


May   16,   1804, 


Company 
Second-Lieutenant — 

Jas.   H.   Roe,  com.  May  31.   : 


Brockway.  Chas.  O., 


May  16,   1864,  m. 
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Kurch,  ('has. 
1804. 

Itriggs,  Chas. 
lSt!4. 

Curtis,   Samui 


l.s(M,   diPd 


i.Uor  JG. 


I'ole.  .lobn.  p.  May  3.  IKIM. 
Chambers.  Wm.  U.,  o.  Ma.v 

Crocker.  I).,  e.  May  LS.  1S(!4.  m.  o.  October  2G.  1S64. 
ColemUD,  Chas..  c.  May  1<!.   1SG4.  m.  o.  October  26. 

Co'nley.  II.   N..  c.   May   in.   ]Sfi4,  m.  o.   October  26, 

Cumpston.  Wm.   !I..  e.   May   14.  1ISG4,  m.  o.  October 
20.  1SG4. 

Durtliick,    I'.,    e.    May    14.    1.SG4.    m.    o.    OctoUT    20, 


1804. 


Wm.  M.,  0.  May  12,  1864, 


October  26, 


lliram,  e.  May  14,  1804,  m.  o.  October  26.  1864. 
.  S  ,  p.  May  18,  1804,  m.  o.  October  26,  1864. 
isMorth.  v..  e.  May  7,   1804,   m.  o.  October  26, 
r.irporal. 
.r.    S.    I'.,   e.   June   1.   1864.   m.   o.   October  26, 


ly,  L.  1)..  p.  May  ,''..  1802,  m.  o.  October  26, 

i:..    p.    May    27,    1804,    m.    o.    October    26, 

\V.   S.,   e.   May   1,    1864,    m.   o.    October   26. 

Jolin  H..  e.  May  9,  1S64.  m.  o.  October  26. 


I.ponard.  E..  e.  May  25.  1864,  m.  o.  October  26.  1864. 
Landon.  Samuel,  e.  May  15,  1864,  m.  o.  October  26. 
1804. 

Moore.  O..  e.  May  17.  1864.  m.  o.  October  20.  1864. 
Markle.  Oeo.  B.,  e.  May  20,  1804,  m.  o.  October  26, 


1804 

M.l'.iirney, 


.Tune   1,    1864, 


October   26, 
October  26, 


lom,  E.  W.,  e.  May  2,  1864 

'  ciias"  il.',   e.   May  9,   1864,   m.   o.   October 


\\u,„l«iud.  Karl  M,.  p.  May  IS.  1SG4,  m.  o.  October 
2«.  lS(i4. 

Warps.  Moses  B..  e.  May  10.  1864,  died  at  Benton 
Barracks,  October  10,  1864. 

Wicks,  Wesley  M.,  e.  Mav  12.  1864.  died  at  White 
Station.    Tenn.,   August   18.    1864. 

Sketch  of  One  IIcndreu  and  Fiftv-Tiiibd 
Inkantky. 
The  One  Ilunilred  and  Fifty-third  Iiifantrj- 
IlIiDois  Volunteers  was  organized  at  Cani])  Frj-, 
111.,  by  Col.  Stephen  Bronson.  and  was  mustered 
in  February  27,  180"),  for  one  year.  On  Mareh 
4th,  moved  by  rail,  via  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
to  Tullahoma,  reporting  to  Major-General  Mil- 
roy.  The  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Second 
Brigade,  Defenses  of  Nashville  &  Chattanooga 
Uailroad.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Dudley  com- 
manding brigade.  In  the  latter  part  of  March, 
Major  Wilson,  with  three  companies,  went  ou  a 
caini)aign  into  Alabama  and  returned.  On  July 
1st,  moved,  via  Nashville  and  Louisville  to  Mem- 
jihis,  Tenn..  and  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  Brevet  Jlajor-General  A.  L.  Chetlain.  Was 
mustered  out  September  15,  18(35.  and  moved 
to  Springfield,  and  September  24th,  received  final 
pay  and  discharge. 

Coloned     Bronson     received     appointment     as 


■Y-TIIIItl)    INF.iNTRy. 


Rebldu,   Thee,   e.   May   2,   1864,   m.   o.    October  26, 
1864. 

Rav.   Cpo..  e.  May  7.   1864,  m.   o.  October  26,  1864. 
Rayner.   Chas..   p.   May    18.   1864,  m.   o.   October  26, 

U.iMTirrans.  .Tohn,  p.  May  '.).  1804.  m.  o.  October  26, 

i;i.  'lardsnn.  (Ipo  .  P.  May  21,  1864.  m.  o.  October  26. 

Ki..-.    I.uthpr,    p.    .Mav    21.    1SG4.    ra.    o.    October   26. 

Simi'^"ii.   .I"bii    II  ,   p.    May   2ii.   1SG4,   m.   o.   October 
■ji;    i--!;! 

st.ti     .i.ihn.  .Ir.,  p.   M.-iy  •.'.   1S(14.  m.  o.   Octol>er  26, 

-     ,  :      .  Abrain.   p.    May    14.    lsi;4,   m.  o.  Octol)er  2G. 

-■   ;_•.  iT,i.  DpxIit.  p.  May  16.  lMi4,  m.  o.  Octolwr  26, 

Shannon.    M.,    p.    May    10.    1804,    m.    o.    October   26, 


October  26, 
.  (I.  October 


Wilcox 
1804. 

Wlttpr 
1804. 


Captain — 

<;ilps  Walker,  com.  February  27.  I860.     Mustered  out 
Septeml)er  21.   1863. 

.Tno.   Steele,  com.  February  27.   1S6."J.     Mustered  out 
September  21.  1863. 
Second-Lieutenant — 


SprKeant-Ma.ior— 

Geo.    W.    Turner,    p.    February    7.    1863.    m.    0.    Sep- 
tpral)er  21.  1803. 
First-Sergeant — 

Franklin  .1.  Zuck.  e.  February  7.  1805.  m.  o.  Septem- 
ber 21.   1803. 
Sergeants — ■ 

Robert  Porter,  e.   February  2.    1863.  m.  o.  .lune  24. 
1865. 

Geo.  W.  Turner,  e.  Feliruary  7.   1803,  promoted  ser- 
geant-major. 
Corporals— 

A     II,   Wn(.ds.  e.    February   1.   1803.  m^  o.   September 

F.    H     iraiip,   p.    February   1.    1SG3.   m.  o.    September 
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February  16.  1865 
e.  February  10.  IS 


D.  C.  Crane, 
21.   1S65. 

E.  M.  Barmc 
ber  21.  1865. 

Hi.  P.  Gilmore.  e.  February 
21.  1865. 
Musician— 


September 
o.  Septem- 
September 


February  6.   1865 


1S65. 


ates- 


ber 


Allen  Almerson,  e.  February  8.   1865,  m.  o.   Septem- 
February    17,    1865,    m.    o.    .luly    22, 
S65,  m.  o.  Sep- 


Buck,    John, 
1865. 

Billings.  D.  W.,  e.  February 
tember  21.   1S65. 

Barney.  Wm.  Z..  e.  February  7,  1865,  died  at  Camp 
Fr.v,  III.,  March  18,  1865. 

Bruce.  Wm.   H.,  e.  February  7,  1865,  m.   o.   Septem- 
ber 21,   1865. 

Baizley,  James,  e.  February  2,  1865,  m.  o.  September 
21.  1865. 

Corey,  Simeon,  e.  Februar.v  6,  1865,  m.  o.  September 

Chamberlain,  T.,  e.  February  2,  1865,  m.  o.  Septem- 


Doyle,  Henry,  e.  February  6.  1865,  m.  o.  September 
1865.  m.  0.  Septem- 


Dammon.  Alonzo.  e.  February 
iber  21.   1863. 

Gore.   F.   A.,  e.   February  16.  1865.  m.  o.   September 


21.   1865. 

Harmoi 
31.  1865. 

Hall,  Edw.  L.,  e.  February  16,  1865. 


February   17,    1865. 


3.  June  10, 
m.  0.  Sep- 
September 


Hepenstall.   .Tames,   e.   February   : 
tember  21.  1863. 

Knox.   O.  O..   e.   February   7,   1S6 
21.   1,865. 

Little.  Philip,  e.  February  7,  1865,  m.  o.   September 
21.  1865. 

Myers.  C.  F..  e.  February  2,  1865,  m.  o.   September 
21.  1865.  as  corporal. 

Morey,  M.,  e.  February  6.  1865,  m.  o.  September  21, 
1S65. 


^_Nasli^  Chas.    H.,    e.    February    7,    1863. 

m.   0.    May 

"'bsmer'.  E.  B..  e.  February  16.  1865.  m.  o. 

September 

21.  1865,  as  corporal. 

Richard.  A.  W.,  e.  February  1.   1865,  m. 

0.    Septem- 

ber  21.  1865. 

Smith,  D.  M.,  e.  February  6.  1865,  m.  o. 

Auffust  26. 

1865. 

Shannon.  E..  e.   February  15.  1865.  m.  o. 

September 

21.  1865. 

Simons.  Perry,  e.  February  16.  1863,  m. 

0.  Septem- 

ber  4.  1,865. 

Tounse,  E.  E..  e.  February  20,  1865,  m.  o 

.  Septemiber 

Sep- 
June 


Reed,  e.   February   13,    1865,  died  Ma 


Barkes,  Mickle.  e.   February  14,   I.S6.1.  died  at  Nash- 
yllle.  Tenn..   April  22,   1865. 

Butts,  H.  W.,  e.  February  13,  1.865,  m.  o.  Septemlx'r 
21,    1865. 

Benett,  Allen,  e.  February  11,  1865,  m.  o.  September 
21.  1S63. 

Buchanan.    Wm.    M.,    e.    February    12,    1865,    m.    o. 
September  21,    1865. 

Benson,  B.   L.,  e.  February  11,   1865,  m.  o.   Septem- 
ber 21.  1865. 

Carpenter,   John,    e.   February    12.    I860,   m.   o.    Sep- 
tember 21.  1863,  as  corporal. 

'      ip,   Chester,  e.  February  11,   1S65 


21.  1865, 

Tinker,  J.  H.,  e,   February  1.   1863,  m.  o.  September 
21.   1863. 

Waddell,  Thos.,  e.  February  6.  1865.  m.  o.  September 
21,   1865. 

Company   B. 
Captain— 

Jas.    A.   T.andoD.   com.    first-lieutenant   February    27. 
1865.     Promoted  captain  June  6.  1865.     Mustered  out 
September  21.  1865. 
Second-Lieutenant — 

IT.  D.  Brown,  e.  as  first-sergeant  February  3.  1863. 
Promoted    second-lieutenant    June   6,    1865.      Mustered 
out  July  15.  1865. 
Sergeants — 

Andrew  Blake,   e.   February   11,   1865,  m.   0.    Ausust 
IS.  1865.  as  private. 

Geo.  Woodruil,  e.  February   11.   1863.   m.  o.  June  3, 
1863. 

.John    Scott   or    Stott,    e.    February    12,    1863,    m.    0. 
September  21,  1865. 


1S65 


1.   o.   July 
Septem.ber 


Sep- 


Day.   Hiram,  e.  February  13,  1865, 
21,  1865. 

Hank,  E.  S,,  e.  February  11.  1863,  m.  o.  July  25, 
1865. 

Hogan,  Frank,  e.  September  13,  1865,  m.  o.  Septem- 
ber 21,  1865. 

Hammond.  H.  S..  e.  September  16.  1865,  m.  o.  Sep- 
tember 21.  1865.  as  corporal. 

Hovey.  Thearon,  e.  February  11,  1865,  m.  o.  Sep- 
tember '21.   1865. 

Happerstead,  H.  G.,  e.  February  11,  1865,  m.  o. 
September  21.  1865. 

Hye  or  Hyde.  N..  e.  February  11,  1865,  m.  o.  Sep- 
tember 21.  1865. 

Hill.  Simon  P.,  e.  February  11,  1865,  m.  o.  Septem- 
ber 21,   1865. 

Harmonson,  Ole,  e.  February  11,  1865.  m.  0.  bep- 
tember   21,   1865. 

.Johnson,  C.  E..  e.  February  11,  1863,  m.  o.  Sep- 
tember 21,  1865. 

Jerome,  F.  H.,  e.  February  14,  1865,  m.  o.  Septem- 
ber 21.  1865. 

Landon.  Saml.,  e.  February  11.  1865,  m.  o.  Septem- 
ber 21.   1865.  as  corporal. 

Lower.   Richard,   e.    February   11, 

'"t^n'dl^lT-A.  S..  e.  February  11,  1S65,  died  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  1,  1865. 

McClure.  .las.,  e.  February  11.  1865,  m.  o.  Septem- 
ber 21.   1863.  as  corporal. 

Markle,  Geo.  B.,  e.   February   16,  1863,  corporal. 

Oleson.  John,  e.  February  11,  1863,  m.  o.  September 
21.  1865. 

Orvis.  M.  M..  e.  February  12.  1865,  m.  o.  Septem- 
ber 21.  1865. 

Reed.  Seymour  E.,  e.  February  13.  1865.  m.  o.  Sep- 
tember 21.  "1865. 

Robins.  W.  D.,  e.  February  11.   1865,  m.  o.   heptem- 


Scott,  Jas.,  e.  February  12.  1861. 

Simpson.  John  H..  e.  February  11.  1805.  m.  o.  Sep- 
tember 21.   1865. 

Thompson.  Conrad,  e.  February  11,  1865.  m.  o. 
September  21.   1865. 

Warner  T.  V.,  e.  February  16,  1865.  m.  o.  Septem- 
ber 21.  1863. 

Ward.  A.,  e.  February  11.  1865,  m.  o.  September 
21,    1863. 
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«i:  iirNDKKD  I'lin-vsixTii  infantry. 

(One  Year.) 
Company  F. 

-n-   '     In"  ,   .■.  Fcbni.iry  2S.   ISO.',,  m.   o.   Septem- 

y.    e.    Kel)ruary    17,    ISOri,   m.    o.    Sep- 

r       1      ■     1  .   e.   Ki'bruary   -J-.   ISBo,   m.   o.   Sep- 


SkKTCII  ok  Nl.NTlI  Cavalhv. 
Tlie  Ninth  Cnvalry  Regiment  was  organized 
at  Chicago.  111.,  in  November,  18G1,  by  Col.  A. 
G.  Brackett,  and  was  mustered  in  Norember 
30th.  On  Fi'l>rn,iry  17,  l.si;2.  moved  to  Benton 
Barracks.  .Mo.,  and  thcnc  to  Pilot  Knob.  On 
27th.  ui.-irched  to  Keeves'  Station,  on  Big  Black, 
and  w.is  assigned  by  Brigadier-General  F.  Steele, 
to  Third  Brigade.  Ou  May  2.3d,  Steele's  Divi- 
sion .joined  CciiiTal  Curtis'  ai'Ui.v,  at  Jaek.sonport, 
Ark.  In  .-i  skirniish  at  Waddell's  Plantation. 
June  12th.  lost  12  wounded  and  1  missing,  and 
Stewart's  Plantation,  on  June  27th,  lost  2  killed 
and  'io  wounded.  Among  the  latter  were  Colonel 
Brackett.  .Vil.iut.-uit  P.Iac-kburn.  and  Captain 
Knight.  June  2i;tli,  conimenced  the  march  to 
Helena,  During  this  march,  five  men  died  from 
hardship.s — water  and  rations  being  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain.  At  Helena,  the  Ninth  Cavalry 
was  assigned  to  Third  Brigade,  Col.  Cynis  Bus- 
sey.  Fourth  Division,  Brigadier-General  A.  P. 
Hovey,  General  Steele's  army,  District  of  East- 
ern Arkansas.  On  September  loth,  two  12-pound 
mountain  howitzers  were  assigned  to  the  regi- 
ment, and  were  c-ommaiided  by  Lieutenant  E.  G. 
Butler,  with  a  detail  from  the  regiment.  On 
XovemlKT  7th,  at  Lagrange,  Lieutenant  Butler 
repulsed  a  charge  of  two  regiments  of  Texan 
Rangers,  killing  over  tifty  of  the  enemy.  Its 
loss  was  20  killed  and  wounded.  The  regiment 
went  on  an  expedition  under  Getieral  Washburn, 
and  was  engaged,  November  (ith.  at  Okolona, 
Miss.,  and  near  Coffeeville,  November  7th.  Jan- 
uarj-  !t,  1803,  marched,  with  General  Gorman,  to 
Duvall's    Bluff,    and    returned.      Ou    .\pril    7tli, 


moved  to  Memphis,  and  on  12th,  moved  to  Ger- 
mantown,  Tenn. 

Was  assigned  to  brigade  of  Colonel  McCrillis, 
of  Third  Illinois  Cavalrj-,  and  to  the  Sixteenth 
Corps.  Engaged  at  Coldwater,  Miss.,  July  28th,. 
and  at  Granada,  August  ISth,  and  moved  to  La- 
grange, Tenn..  August  26th.  Made  an  attack 
on  the  enemy  at  Salem.  Miss.,  October  8th,  and 
drove  him  from  his  position.  Met  the  enemy  at 
Wyatt.  Miss..  October  ISth,  and  after  fighting 
all  day,  the  enemy  fell  back  and  retreated  in 
the  night.  November  Sth,  moved  from  Lagrange 
to  Corinth,  and  soon  after  returned.  Marched  to 
Collierville.  and  was  assigned  to  Second  Brigade, 
Cavalry  Division,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps.  Was 
engaged  with  the  enemy  December  3,  1803,  at 
Saulsbury,  Tenn.,  and  ou  the  4th,  the  division, 
under  command  of  Brigadier-General  B.  H.  Grier- 
son.  was  engaged  at  Moscow.  Tenn.  In  this  bat- 
tle, the  Ninth  Cavalry  took  a  conspicuous  and 
honorable  part.  On  February  11,  1804,  marched 
with  the  expeditions  of  Brigadier-General  B.  H. 
Grierson  and  General  W.  S.  Smith,  into  Missis- 
sippi. .Met  :ni(l  ilclcatcd  the  enemy  at  West 
Point.  Felpru.ir,\  2otli.  Was  engaged  at  Okolona, 
February  21st,  and  at  Mount  Ivy,  Miss.,  on  the 
2.3d,  and  camped  at  Germantown,  on  24th.  On 
March  IGth,  the  regiment  was  mustered  as  a 
veteran  organization,  and  on  the  17th,  marched 
to  Memphis.  Moved  to  Illinois  for  veteran  fur- 
lough.    April  27th,  returned  to  Memphis, 

A  detachment  of  the  regiment  was  with  Gen- 
er.al  Sturgis,  on  the  expedition  to  Guntown,  Miss., 
and  was  rear  guard  for  the  disorganized  com 
mand  on  the  retreat,  losing  5  killed,  23  wounded, 
and  12  prisoners,  out  of  100  men.  July  7th, 
marched,  with  Generals  A,  J,  Smith  and  Grier 
son.  to  llipelo.  Had  a  severe  engagement  at 
Pontatoc,  driving  the  enemy,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  two-days'  battle,  July  14th  and  loth,  at 
Tupelo  and  Old  Town  Creek.  On  August  3d, 
moved,  via  Holly  Springs,  to  Abbeville,  Miss., 
where  it  skirmished  with  the  enemy.  On  the 
11th,    skinnished   at   Oxford.     Had   an   engage- 
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ment  at  HuiTicaue  Creek,  Miss..  August  13th, 
losing  4  killed  and  several  wounded.  Returned 
to  camp,  near  Memphis,  September  4th.  Ou 
September  30..  1S64,  moved  eastward.  Captain 
Blackburn  commanding  regiment.  Crossed  Ten- 
nessee River  at  Clifton.  Moved  via  Wa.vnes- 
boro,  Lawreuceburg,  Florence,  Alabama,  Water- 
loo, Hamburg  and  Savannah,  to  Clifton.  The 
command  moved  again  to  Florence,  and  met 
Hood's    advancing   army. 

General  Hatch's  Division  did  hard  fighting  at 
Shoal  Creek.  On  November  19th,  crossed  the 
river  and  attacked  the  enemy — the  Ninth  Cav- 
alry in  advance.  Two  divisions  of  the  enemy 
advancing,  compelled  it  to  recross  the  river.  One 
battalion  of  the  regiment  becoming  detached, 
passed  through  the  rebel  line,  and  was  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  enemy's  rear  until  night,  when 
it  re-crossed.  The  command  skirmished  with  the 
enemy's  advance  every  day.  At  Campbellville. 
November  24th,  the  regiment  was  very  hotly  en- 
gaged, but  stood  their  ground,  holding  back 
many  times  their  number,  until  their  ammunition 
was  entirely  exhausted,  when  they  fought  hand 
to  hand,  clubbing  their  carbines.  Took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and 
the  two-days'  fight,  December  15th  and  16th,  at 
Nashville.  Engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood,  to 
Tennessee  River,  skirmishing  at  Brentwood, 
Franklin  Pike,  near  Franklin,  Rutherford's 
Creek,  and  at  Ross'  farm. 

The  command  moved  to  Huntsville.  Florence. 
Eastport  and  Gravelly  Springs.  On  Februaiy  9, 
186'),  moved  to  Eastport.  On  June  22d,  to  luka. 
Miss.  July  4th,  moved  to  Decatur,  Ala.,  and 
thence  to  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  finally  to 
Gainesville,  Ala.,  arriving  August  20th.  Mus- 
tered out  at  Selma,  Ala..  October  31,  1865,  and 
ordered  to  Springfield,  111.,  where  it  received 
final  payment  and  discharge. 

NINTH    CAVALRY. 
Colonel — 

Jos.  W.  Harper,  com.  second-lieutenant  Co.  I  Oc- 
tober 2.3.  1861.  Promoted  first-lieutenant  November 
17.  1861.  Promoted  captain  October  3.  1862.  Pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel  December  4,  1864.     Promoted 


18G4. 


October 


colonel   December 

186.-). 

Major— 

Leander  L.  Sbattuck.  e.  as  flrst-serReant  Co.  I  Sep- 
tember 12.  1861.  Promoted  second-lieutenant  No- 
vember 17.  1861.  Promoted  first-lieutenant  October  3, 
1862.  Promoted  captain  December  14.  1864.  Pro- 
moted major  May  10,  1865.  Mustered  out  October 
31.  1865. 

Company   I. 
Captain — 

Harvey    M.    Jenner,    e.    as    co 
1861.       Promoted    first4ieutenan 
I'romoted   captain   May    10,    186 
tober  31,  1865. 
Second-Lieutenant — ■ 

Frederick  P.  Robinson,  e.  as  pr 
sergeant,  then  second-lieutenant 
tered  out  October  31,  1865. 
Sergeants — 

Plumme 


rporal  September  12, 
t  December  4,  1864. 
5.      Mustered   out   Oc- 


Nov 

Wm 
20.  IS 

Corpo: 
Mill 

31.  IS 
L. 


Robinson,  e.  Septembe 
er  17.  1862. 
N.  Tyler,  e.  September  12.  ISO] 


•  12,   1861,   disd. 
disd.  September 


1  Orton.  e.  September 
,  as  private. 

Sbattuck.    e.    September   1 
.    1862.   as   sergeant. 
Hubbell.  e.  September  12.  1861.  re-enlis 
m.  o.  October  31.  1S65,  as  flrst-.serg-eant. 


2.  1861,  m.  0.  October 
1861,   disd.   Oc- 


Bug 


Dan   R.  Bemer,  e.   October  9.   1861. 
E.  P.  Lander,  e.  September  12.  1861.  disd.  December 
1.S62. 


17.  1862. 

Cates.    .L    H.. 
28.  1862 


e.  September  12,  ISCl.  corporal, 
"September  12.  1861.  died  August 
September  20,    1861,   disd.   August 


De  Wolf,  Putnam,  e.  September  28,  1861,  disd.  Sep- 
temljer  19.  1862.  as  farrier. 

Pox,  J.  C,  e.  September  12,  1861,  re-enlisted  as  vet., 
sergeant.  _ 

Furgeson,  Robt,  e.  September  16,  1861.  disd.  Decem- 
ber 9,  1864. 

Gilbert.  David  D.,  e,   September  12.   1861. 

Geaves,  Tbeo.  W.,  e.  September  12.  1861. 

Hawes,  Jesse,  e.  September  12,  1861,  paroled  pris- 
oner,  m.    o.   July   22,    1865. 

Hawes  Byron,  e.  September  23.  1861,  trans,  to 
tenth  Co.  L  Battalion  V.  R.  C.  April  29.  1864. 

Kator.  Chas..  e.  October  3.  1861. 

Kator.    Simon,   e.   October  9.    1861. 

King.  L..  e.  October  3.  1861,  disd.  September  29, 
1861. 

Lenderman.  Alonzo,  e.  October  1,  1861.  disd.  October 
30.  1.S62. 

Locke.   Chas.   L.,  e.   October  9,   1861,  disd.  May  29, 


Ludden.  C.  F..  e.  October  23.  1861.  re-e 
et..  promoted  commissary-sergeant,  died 
2,   1864.   wounds. 

Montgomery.  Wm..  e.  September  12.  1861. 
,'et. ' 


)-enlisted 
.-enlisted 


Morgan,  Saml.  I.,  e.  September 
as  vet.,  m.  o.  October  31.  1865. 

Morse,   Newel,    e.    September   14,   1861.   died   at    St. 
Louis.    October  26.    1862. 

Marshall.  .John.  e.  October  1.  1861.  ^ 

Robinson.    F..    e.    September   12.    1861.    died    at    He- 
lena.  Ark..   September  1.  1862. 

Rockwood.  Samuel,  e.  September 

Rosekrans,  J 
31.  1864. 

Rosekrans.  Jacob  D.,  e.  October  16. 
tober  11.   1862. 

Storm    S.  S..  e.  September  12.  1861.  died  at  Reeves 
Station,  Mo.,  April  2,  1865. 


October  9,  1861. 


0.  October 
disd.  Oc- 


;V  OF   P.OOXK  COrXTY 


StroDK.  H..  e.  October  2."!.  18G1. 

Thorn.  \V.  S.,  c.  SpptcmlK-r  17.  IsOl.  disil.  Septem- 
ber w.  isr.2. 

Tyler.  Saml.  H..  e.  S.-ptcml.er  17.  IKfil. 

Tliomas.  .1.  M..  e.  Septenilior  17.  IM',1.  m.  o.  October 
31.  1^C4. 

Turner.  O.  A..  <:  M.irc-li  ir,.  im;-1.  died  at  Nashville. 
24.   IMli. 

Tilil.lls.  .T.  W..  c.  OetnNT  ll',.  1m;1,  in.  o.  Oitolier  31. 


12.  I.IGI.  died  at  Helena. 


Walsh,  .Tohn.  e.  Se| 
Ark..  Seoteniber  27.  1 

Woodward.  .7.  N..  e.  October  0 


Saddler.  Wm.  J. 
rivntes— 

Cnrtls.   Miehael. 


11.  l,Sf,l.  died  i 


red.  e.  Janu.ir; 
I  rebel  prison. 
II.,  e.  January 


1.  m.  o.  October 
?64.  died  about 
A.  m.  o.  Oetooer 


■ioium.   Ivilvv,   It.,  e.  .Tannarv   1.   1804. 
Austin.  Clark  C\  e.  .January  4.   1804.  m.   o.  Octo 
31,  180;-.,  as  corporal 


18fi.5 


Austin,  n.  W.,  e.  October  3,  1804.  m.  o.  Octolier  U. 

1.  S.  L..  e.  October  3.  1804,  m.  o.  October  13. 

A.vres,  BenJ.  F.,  e.   September  20.  1804.  m.   o.   June 

.    180.'-,. 

Rrestol.  I..  P.,  e.  .January  4,  1804.  m.  o.  October  31. 

0.1. 

Rnxter.    .John    S..    e.    Febniarv   4.    1S04.  m.    o.    .Tnlv 


Kai 


A  us 


Oct 


13.     180.-, 

Brown.  Caleb  N.,  e.  Octolier  3.  1,804.  died  Marcli 
m.  180.1. 

Butcher.  I.saac  T..  e.  March  3.  ISCI.  died  at  Cairo, 
III..  March  24.  186.'.. 

Branch.  ICdwin  II.,  e.  February  9,  1864.  killed  at 
Tontotoc,    Miss.,    .July    12.    1803. 

Curtis.    M.,    e.    November    2.").    1861.    reenllsted    as 

Comstock.  .James  A.,  e.  November  2.-i.  1801. 
Curtis.  Ceo.,  e.  February  8.  1804.  died  at  J.,ouisviIIe. 
Ky..  .January   10.    ISO.I.   wounds. 

Ciine.   .Jas..  e.   .January   10.  1801.  ra.  o.   October  31. 


tol'.''-''-!"' 

in.^.lnhn 

n..  e. 

Decel 

liber  28. 

1803.    111.    n. 

Oc- 

"i'lare.  ' 

Mart'in.  e. 

Sept 

ember 

2fi.  1804, 

T 

.  line 

.1. 

180.1. 

.Jn  cobs 

.   .T.    A.,   e 

:    Noi 

1.    disd.    All) 

24.   1802. 

,  dlsab. 

.Jackson.  Wm.  F 

..  e.  March 

3.  1.80.1. 

Keefe. 

.John.  e. 

.Janu; 

ary  8. 

1804.  ni. 

.  o.  October 

31. 

180.1.  as 

corporal. 

I.lttle. 

E.   B..  e. 

.Janu 

inry  .1. 

1,S04,  m 

.  o.  October 

31. 

180.1.  as 

corporal. 

J.azae. 

Ceo.,  e 

.Janu, 

iry  2. 

1804.  m. 

o.   October 

31. 

180.1.  as 

buirjer. 

T.onLtleld    II,   n.  K,.  o,  March  8. 


Th 


e.  November  8,  1801,  killed  November 
April   1.   1804,   m.  o.   October 


.  as  corporal. 

in.   .John    R..   c.    January   4.    1864.    m 

.  1803. 

nnd.    A.,   e.    February   0.    1804.    died    a 

..    April  24,   1864. 

ick.  Geo.  M.,  e.  .January  3,  1864,  m.  o. 


Belv 


Octolier 

Shopard.  R.  D.,  e.  January  3,  1864,  m.  o.  October 
31.   1,'<0.1, 

Slmklns.  Ceo.,  e.  February  1,1.  1804.  m.  o.  October 
31.    1S0.1. 

Shafer.  Frank,  e.  January  30,  1804,  died  at  Memphis, 

Sliattiiik.  M.'a..  e.  January  12.  1804. 

Tiffany.  L..  e.  February  4,  1864,  m.  o.  October  31, 
180.1.   as  sergeant. 

Turner.  Wm.  E..  e.  March  28.  1804.  m,  o.  October 
31.   l.so.l.  as  corporal. 

Tiblieits.  Chas..  e.  January  2.  1864.  m.  o,  October 
31.    1N0.1. 

Tracy.  F.  L..  e.  January  2,1.  1864,  m.  o.  October  31. 
180.1. 

Turner.  O.  A.,  e.  October  1.1.  1861,  disd.  November 
Tenn..  December  2,1.  1864. 

Vandyke.  A.  B..  e.  January  4,  1864,  m.  o.  October  31. 
1.861.  as  Co.  Q.   M.  Sergt. 

Wild.  Roby  M.,  e.  April  1,  1864.  disd.  July  23.  1864. 

WTiitney.  Saml.  D.,  e.  October  3,  1864,  m,  o.  Oc- 
tober   13.    1.863. 

Wils.m.  Robt,  e.  January  5,  1864,  disd.  April  18, 
1801.  disab. 

Appleton    Horace,  e.  .January  18,  1864. 

Barker,  John  W..  e.  March  4    180'< 

Brady.  Wm..  e.  January  23.  1864. 

Bevins.  Jacob  D..  e.  February  14,  1864. 

Cody,  tlias..  e.   January  24.   1865. 


Jllckenson.  'j,.'e 

.    Februai 

rv  4,   18(54. 

llenrv. 

e.   Janu 

aVv  23.   186, 

lii.'k.'v.  J 
Howe.    A, 

amis,  p 

Fcbni'ar 

V  23.  1861. 

V  10.   1863. 

Kellev,  W 

lanuarv  1 

"4.  1863. 

Mawer.    . 

Ino.     R 

..    e.    Fel 

iruary    11. 

1804. 

Camp  Butle 

r.   III.. 

April  21 

,  1864. 

Williams. 

Chas. 

H.,  e.  January  24. 

1864. 

WrlKht.  ( 

ieo.    W 

THIRTEENTH  CAVALRY. 
First  Assistant-Surgeon — 

Leonard  Ia  J^ake,  com.  December  31.   1801.  reslRned 
February  in.  1862. 

SEVENTEENTH  CAVALRY. 
Company  K. 
Handy.    Saml.    A.,    died   ,it    MarenRo.    III.,    February 
21.   1S04. 

Keenev.  Don.  A.,  m.  o.  Decemlier  22.  1803. 
Ostrander.    Ceo.    T. 
Dudley.    Martin. 

FIRST  ARTILLERY. 
Company   I. 
Captain — 

John    C.    Neely.    e.    as    sergeant    February    1.    1862. 
I'rorjoted    second-lieutenant    February 


1804 


romoted 

nt  June  10.   1.863.     Promoted  captain 
Mustered  out  July   26.    1865. 


ir,    ibniv.   (•     .liinnarv    21.    1802.    re-enlisted   as 

"1     :|-      IM.;.,     \l    ,-        .lillv     13.    1,803. 

i  >!-y    0.    1802.    re-enlisted    as 

,      '        ,1  ,;,    IS,    1802.    re-enlisted   as 

n.  Michael,  e,   Fcliniary  7.  1802.  disd.  February 

James,  e.  August  31.  1804.  m.  o.  June  5.  1865. 

SECOND  ARTILLERY. 

Company  G. 
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MEXICAN  WAR. 
In  1S4T,  tlie  United  States  waged  war  with 
Mexico,  and  altliough  a  large  part  of  the  citizens 
of  the  counti-j-  did  not  approve  of  the  war,  Illi- 
nois turned  out  loyally  to  follow  the  flag,  where- 
ever  it  might  go.  Some  of  our  greatest  heroes 
of  the  middle  period  of  our  history,  such  as 
Hardin,  Bissell,  and  Shields,  took  prominent 
part  as  officers  in  this  war.  The  names  of  Palo 
Alto,  Buena  Vista.  Monterey  and  Vera  Cruz  still 
shine  with  brightness  in  our  national  history. 
A  more  deadly  foe  than  bullets  was  always  pres- 
ent and  hundreds  of  the  soldier  boys  sickened 
and  died  in  camp  from  the  diseases  due  to  the  hot 
climate.  A  study  of  the  list  of  those  who  died 
from  this  county,  compared  with  the  number  who 
went,  will  show  the  awful  mortality.  Most  of 
those  who  went  from  here  were  in  the  Second 
Regiment,  Company  E,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Shepard,  and  the  list  which  follows  is  taken  from 
the  official  records  issued  by  the  state. 

SECOND  REGIMENT. 
Company   E. 
Captain- 
William  Shepard,  e.  .Tune  4.  1847. 
First-Lieutenants — ■ 

Tliomas  Gates,   e.    .Tune  4.   1847.   died   at   San   Juan, 
Mex..    October   2.    1847. 

Lvman  Andrews,  e.  June  4,  1.S47.  elected   (from  sec- 
ond-lieutenant October.  1847,  resigned  March  11,  1848. 

Thomas  D.  Timoney.  e.  June  4.  1847,  app'd.  Decem- 
ber 24.  1847.  elected  March.  1847.  died  April  16,  1848. 

Svlvanus  M.  Geotchins.  e.  app'd.  sergeant  March  22, 
1848.  elected  first-lieutenant  April  25,  1848. 
Second-Lieutenants — 

William   Haywood,  e.   .Tune  4,  1847,  sup'd.  resigned, 
left  at  Jalapa.  sick,   March  14.  1S4S. 

Elisha  Lewis,  e.   June  4,  1847. 
Sergeants- 
John  Pook.  e.  June  4.  1847.  appointed  from  corporal 
March   12.    1848. 

John  Joel,   e.   .Tune  4.   1847.  appointed  from  private 
February  7.  184S. 

Moses   Dovle.   e.   .Tune  4,   1847.   appointed   from   pri- 
vate April  30.  1848. 
Corporals — 

Lerov  Benson,  June  4,  1847,  appointed  from  private 
December.   1848. 

"William  Bush.  e.  June  4,  J847,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate April   30.   1848. 

George  Whitman,  e.   June  4,   1847.   appointed  from 
private   April   30.    1848. 

John  Lower,  e.  June  4,  1S4S.  appointed  from  private 
April  30.  1848. 
Privates — 

Bowman.  Ira.  e.  .Tune  4.  1847. 

Burton.  Burwell.  e.  June  4,  1847. 

Cos.  Robert  L.,  e.  June  4,  1847. 


847 
847 
1847 


r  m  n  P   H        m,  n    ■ 

X      D       mbe 

Fiederick  Van  Dyke.  e.  July 
[ex..   Decemtwr  12,    1847. 


d    d   at    Jalapa, 
I        Talapa.  Mex., 

d    d  at  National 

d    d   at   Jalapa, 

d  at  Jalapa, 

d  at  Jalapa, 
I,  died  at  Jalapa, 


Asirc.p.  Juhn.  e.  June  4,  1847.  died  at  .lalapa.  Mes., 

A!  '  s.   e.  June  4.   1847.   died  at  Jalapa, 

M.   .  .      L;•^  1S47. 

A I  -  lime  4.  1847.  died  at  Jalapa.  Mex., 

A:  \  :     i.lius.  e.  .Tune  4.  1847.  died  at  Jalapa, 

M.  ■■  .  .7.   1.847. 

!:•  ■         -■.   e.  June  4,   1S47.   died  at  Jalapa, 

M.  X      !■       ,.       :    _■;.    1847. 

I'.i  ■!  Ml  li:t>i,  e.  June.  1847.  died  at  Puebla, 
y.'-x  .    Mny   .-..    1848. 

''uuuiuRham,  Frederick,  e.  June,  1847.  died  at 
I'n.l.la,   Mox.,   May  28.    1848. 

Liiiyli'.  Daniel,  e.  June.  1847,  died  at  Jalapa,  Mes., 
January   0.   184S. 

Fuller.  James  E.,  e.  June,  1847.  died  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Mex.,  December  4.  1847. 

Harran,  John,  e.  June.  1847.  died  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Mex..   November  11.   1847. 

Hawes.  Solomon,  e.  June,  1847,  died  at  Jalapa, 
Mex..  December  13.  1847. 

Hyde.  William,  e.  June,  1847,  died  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Mpx..  November  15.  1847. 

KndlinR.  William  IC.  e.  June,  1847.  died  at  Vera 
Cruz,   Mpx..  November  22.  1847. 

Johnson.  Thomas,  e.  June,  1.S47.  died  at  Puebla, 
Mex..  April  15,  1848. 

I^fwis,  James  H.,  e.  June.  1847.  died  at  Jalapa, 
Mex.,   January   7,    1848. 

Mansnn.  John  M..  e.  June,  1847,  died  at  New  Orleans, 
La..   November  8,  1847. 

Mills.  John  .T.,  e.  June,  1847,  died  at  Jalapa,  Mex., 
December  17.  1847. 

Miller.  Samuel  H.,  e.  June,  1847,  died  at  Jalapa, 
Me       -  ■        —    


National 


Me 

r.ollins.    Charles,    e.    Jun5.    1847,    died 
Dridi;!'.   Mex..   November  10.  1847. 

Itenms.    John.   e.   June,   1847.  died  at   Jalapa,   Mex., 
November  10.    1847. 

Sullivan.    David   E..   e.    June.    1847,    died   at   Jalapa, 
Mex.,   December  22,   1847. 
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lied  at  Jalapa,  Mex., 
S47,   (lied   at   Jalapa, 


ScUwatkin.  Gerard  H.,  e,  June,  1847,  died  at  Jalapa, 
Mex..  January  3,   1S48. 

Swift,  Warren,  e.  June,  1847, 
December   25,    18-17. 

Sponable,   William,   e.    June,    1 
Mex.,   December   30,   1847. 

Ward.  Jolin  C,  e.  June,  1847,  died  at  Jalapa.  Mex., 
December   12,   1S47. 

Whitliack,    Jasper,    e.    June,    1847.    died   at   Jalapa, 
Mex..   May   19,   1848. 

Young,  Joseph  A.,  e.  July,  1847,  died  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Mex..   October  29,  184  7. 


James  L.  Kennedy,  c.  June  4,  1847,  disd.  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  June  11,  1848. 

Matthew  McWorter.  e.  June  4,  1847,  disd.  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Mex.,  January  3,  1848. 


Cruz  hospital  September.  1847. 

Giese,  Henry,  e.  June,  1847,  disd.  at  Jalapa,  Mex. 
January  11,  1848. 

Oilmore,  James  W.,  e.  June  4.  1847,  disd.  at  Jalapa 
Mex.,  January  11,   1848. 

disd.    at   Jalapa 


Or- 


1847.  disd.  at  Jalapa 
Jalapa,  Mex. 


Russel,  Francis  A.,  e.  Jun 
Mex..   February  21,  1848. 

Rogers.  John,  e.  June  4,  1847,  disd 
January  11,  1848. 

Sherwood,  Jackson  A,,  e.  June  4.  1847,  disd.  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  June,  1848. 

Towner.   Hiram  G.,  e.  June  27.   1847,  disd.   at  New 
Orleans,  La.,   June,   1848. 

Ward.    Alfred,    e.    June    4. 
leans.   La..  March   1.5,   1848. 
June 


Wyde,  George,  e.  June 
La..  June.  1847. 

John  Coleman,  e.  June 
Puebla   to   Vera   Cruz,  Ju 


7,  disd.  at  New  Or- 
S47,  disd.  at  Jalapa, 
disd.  at  New  Orleans, 


SPANISH-AMERICAN   WAR. 

When  tlie  Maine  was  sunk  in  Havana  Harbor, 
a  wave  of  patriotism  spread  over  tlie  countrj- 
and  Boone  County,  as  usual,  was  ready  to  re- 
spond and  to  send  forth  her  men  for  whatever 
was  needed  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
Judge  Chas.  E.  Fuller  was  loolied  to  by  common 
consent  as  the  colonel  of  a  provisional  regiment 
raised  in  this  locality,  but  the  regiment  was  never 
called  into  action,  as  only  those  already  a  part 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  were  needed. 
Most  of  the  Boone  County  men  who  enlisted  in 
the  Spanish  War  were  in  the  Third  Regiment, 
commanded  by  Coloue!  Fisher,  of  Rockford.  The 
list  as  given  in  the  state  publication  is  as  follows: 


History  of  the  Third  Regi.ment  Infantby 
iLLiNOis  Volunteers. 
Regiment  was  enrolled  April  2(3,  1898,  and 
mustered  into  service  for  two  years  May  7,  1898, 
at  Camp  Tanner,  Springfield,  111.  Left  Camp 
Tamier,  and  arrived  at  Chickamauga  Park  May 
10,  1898.  arrived  at  Newport  News  July  24,  1898, 
sailed  on  St.  Louis  for  Porto  Rico,  July  25,  1898, 
arrived  at  Ponce,  P.  R.,  July  31,  1898,  landed  at 
Arroyo  August  2,  1898,  under  slight  resistance 
by  Spanish.  Participated  in  engagement  at 
Guayama  August  5,  1898,  north  of  Guayama 
August  8  and  13,  1898,  out-post  duty  north  of 
Guayama  till  October  1,  1898,  in  camp  east  of 
Guayama  until  November  2,  1898,  embarked  on 
Roumania  for  New  York  November  2.  1898,  and 
sailed  November  3,  1898,  arriving  November  9, 
1898.  Ordered  to  home  stations  via  railroad, 
arriving  November  11,  1898.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  out  at  Joliet,  111.,  January  24,  1899. 


Snyde 


Company  G. 
Dell.,  e.  April  26.  1898,  date  of  muster  May 
7,  1898,  m.  o.  January  14,  1899. 
Company  H. 

Butler.   Mark  M..   e.   June   17,   1898,  date  of  muster 
June  17,  1S9S,  m.  o.  January  16.  1899. 

Blachtord.  Thomas,  e.  June  17.  1898,  date  of  muster 
June  17.  isas.  m.  o.  January  16,  1899. 

Flynn,   Richard,    e.   June   17,    1898,   date  of  muster 
June  17.   1898,  absent  sick,  at  m.  o.  regiment. 

Flannery,  Joseph,  e.  June  17.   1898.  date  of  muster 
June  17.  1898,  m.  o.  January  16,  1899. 

Lawman.  William  S.,  e.  June  17.  1898.  date  of  mus- 
ter June  17,  1898,  m.  o.  January  16,  1899. 

Maloney,  Andrew  F.,  e.  June  17.  1898.  date  of  mus- 
ter June  17,  1898,  m.  o.  January  16,  1899. 

Phelps,   Roy  M..   e.   June   17,   1898.   date  of  muster 
June  17,  1898,  m.  o.  January  16,   1899. 

Roderick.  Edward  W..  e.  June  15.  1898,  date  of  mus- 
ter June  15,  1898,  m.  o.  January  16,  1899. 

Roderick.   John   W.,  e.   .Tune  15.   1898.  date  of  mus- 
ter June  1.").  1898,  m.  o.  January  16,  1899. 

Randolph.  John  E.,  e.  June  17.  1898.  date  of  muster 
June  17.  1.898.  m.  o.  January  16,  1899. 

Stockwell.   Fred  B.,   e.  June  17,   1898,  date  of  mus- 
ter June  17.   1898.  m.   o.  January  16,   1899. 

Company  K. 
Ahlberg.   Lewis,    e.    June   17,    1898,    date   of   muster 
June  17,  1898,  m.  o.  January  16.  1899. 

Blank.  Frank,  e.  June  17.  1898.  date  of  muster  June 
17,   1898,  ra.   o.   January  16,    1899. 

Clayton.  John  F.,  e.  June  15.  1898.  date  of  muster 
June  15,  1898.  m.  o.  January  16,  1899. 

Koch,  Otto,  e.  June  17,   1898.  date  of  muster  June 
17.   1898.  m.  o.   January  16,  1899. 

Monroe,   George,   e.   June   17.   1898.   date  of  muster 
'    .  1898,  m.  0.  January  16.  1899. 

ce.  Ernest  D..  e.  June  17.  1898.  date  of  muster 
'.  1898,  promoted  wagoner  September  5,  1898, 
anuary   16.   1899. 
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CHAPTER  XVI." 


PERSONAL  AXD  LOCAL  HISTORY. 


CITIZENS  OF  BOONE  COUNTY  WHO  HATE  BEEN  PEOM- 

INENT  IN  LOCAL,  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  HISTORY 

GEN.  STEPHEN  A.    HURLBUT,  GEN.     ALLEN    C.   FUL- 
LER    AND     CONGRESSMAN     CHARLES     E.    FULLER 

STATE    SENATOR     D.     A.     FULLER LIST     OF   EARLY 

CITIZENS  ABOUT   1837 CITIZENS   OF  A   LATER   PE- 
RIOD CLASSIFIED  BY  TOWNSHIPS. 

The  four  most  prominent  men  in  Boone 
Countj-  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gen- 
eration have  been  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  Allen  C. 
Fuller,  Charles  E.  Fuller  and  John  J.  Foote.  Mr. 
Foote's  prominent  public  duties  were  more 
closely  connected  with  his  native  state.  Xew 
York,  than  with  Boone  County,  his  more  active 
life  having  been  in  the  east  and  his  residence 
here  being  a  well  earned  and  comparatively  quiet 
rounding  out  of  an  honorable  career.  As  to 
either  of  these  prominent  citizens  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  add,  by  anything  we  can  say,  to  the 
place  they  occupy  in  the  history  of  our  county 
and  we  will  therefore  present  but  brief  notes  of 
their  lives  and  services,  as  the  I'eeord  of  what 
they  did  appears  in  every  phase  of  our  coun- 
ty's history.  Mr.  Foote"s  biography  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

Gen.  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut. 
A  brief  account  of  General  Hurlbut's  life, 
taken  mostly  from  the  former  history,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut  was  born  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  November  29,  1815,  was  thoroughly 
and  liberally  educated,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1837 ;  removed  to  Belvidere, 
111.,  September,  1845,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  practicing  his  profession  when  not  en- 
gaged in  public  duties ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Illinois  in  1817 ; 
was    candidate    for   presidential    elector   on    the 


Whig  ticket  in  1818 :  was  a  nieml)or  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1859,  1801  and  1807;  and  chosen 
presidential  elector  at  large  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  1808.  He  raised  the  first  company  in 
the  state  pf  Illinois  for  the  regular  United  States 
service  for  three  years,  which  afterwards  became 
Company  B  of  Fifteenth  Regiment ;  was  appoint- 
ed Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  June,  1801, 
to  rank  from  May  17,  1801 ;  commanded  the  4th 
Division  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  General  Hurlbut 
has  the  credit  of  forming  the  best  line  of  battle 
and  saving  the  day  to  the  Union  Army  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  and  for  meritorious  service  on  that 
occasion  was  appointed  Ma,i"or-General  in  Sep- 
tember, 1802 ;  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
tlie  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  at  Memphis,  and  to 
the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  in 
1804  and  1805;  was  honorably  mustered  out  in 
July,  1865;  was  appointed  by  President  Grant, 
Minister  Resident  to  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia from  1869  to  1872 ;  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
third  Congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving  15,532 
votes  against  5,134  votes  for  his  opponent,  S.  E. 
Bronson  ;  re-elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress ; 
married  Sophronia  Stevens,  Alleghany  County, 
New  York,  in  1847.  General  Hurlbut  died  sud- 
denly at  his  post  of  duty  at  Peru,  where  he  rep- 
resented the  United  States.  His  funeral  was 
probably  the  largest  ever  held  in  Belvidere. 
bodies  of  Knights  Templar,  Masons  and  other 
friends  coming  by  special  train  from  all  direc- 
tions. He  lies  buried  in  Belvidere  cemetery. 
There  was  no  one  ever  lived  in  Boone  County 
more  popular  than  General  Hurlbut.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  a  large  man- 
sion on  East  Street  (which  name  was  changed 
in  honor  of  him  to  Hurlbut  Avenue).  The  house 
is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Morrison.  General  Hurl- 
but's family  resided  here  for  some  time  after 
his  death,  but  are  now  living  in  the  east. 

Gen.   Allen  C.   Fuller. 
Allen  C.  Fuller  was  bom  in  Fannington,  Hart- 
ford   County,    Conn.,    Septemlier    24,    1822.      He 
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studied  law  with  Judge  J.  K.  Doolittle  at  War- 
saw, X.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in 
tliat  state.  He  came  to  Belvidei-e  in  1846  and 
immediately  look  liiiili  vank  amoiis  tlie  lawyers 
of  that  day.  .\lter  hohlin;.'  several  .if  the  minor 
olliees  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court. 
whidi  ollice  he  held  until  he  resigned,  July.  1861, 
having  accejited  with  some  reluctance  the  posi- 
ti„ii  .,(  ail.iulant-general  of  the  state.  His  <on- 
diKl  ill  lii.it  (.Hire,  and  tlie  way  he  suii|ilied  tlie 
Illinois  soldier  hoys  with  the  comforts  and  ne- 
cessities of  life  during  the  Civil  War.  is  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  After 
the  war  he  came  within  a  few  votes  in  the  con- 
vention of  being  nominated  for  governor  by  the 
Republican  State  Convention.  In  ISC-t  he  was 
elected  representative  in  the  general  assembly 
and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  He  was 
afterwards  state  senator.  During  the  latter 
Ijart  of  his  life  General  Fuller  became  inter- 
ested in  liusiness  enterprises  outside  of  Belvidere. 
nolalily  tlic  street  railway  sj-stem  of  Denver, 
Col.,  and  the  lumlier  industry  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. In  the  latter  business  he  was  associated 
with  some  of  the  noted  men  of  Wisconsin.  He 
founded  a  linnk  at  I'.ayfield.  Wis.,  and  spent 
mucli  of  his  time  during  the  late  years  of  his 
life  at  a  tine  home  which  he  built  in  that  locality. 
General  Fuller's  brother,  also  a  man  of  groat 
ability,  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  adver- 
tising men  in  the  country.  General  Fuller's 
business  enterprises  were  very  successful  and  he 
became  one  of  Belvidere's  richest  men.  He  was  a 
director  in  the  First  and  Second  National  banks 
and  had  more  or  less  interest  in  many  other  en- 
teriirises.  Ilis  close  associate  was  James  Greg- 
ory, whom  he  met  in  Wisconsin,  and  who  after- 
wards became  his  valued  assistant,  and  one  of 
his  executors.  Mr.  Gregory  also,  through  such 
an  able  teacher,  became  quite  wealthy  and  is 
connected  with  the  lumber  and  lianUing  interests 
In  Wisconsin.  General  Fuller  liNed  in  a  large 
house  suiTonnded  liy  Leantifr,!  gi-dumls  at  tlie 
bend    in    North    St.ite    Street,     lie    ilii'd   Th-r.    6. 
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Tlie  most  prominent  citizen  of  Boone  County  at 
tlie  present  time  is  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Fuller.  His  biography  as  given  in  the  former 
liistory  is  as  follows :  Charles  E.  Fuller,  attor- 
ney and  counsellor  at  law :  born  in  Flora,  Boone 
County.  111.,  March  "1.  1,S49 ;  son  of  Seymour  and 
Eliza  A.  Fuller,  who  came  to  Illinois  from  Gen- 
esee County,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  in  Flora  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  in  1S4.J ;  attended  district 
school  until  12  years  of  age;  in  1861  to  1863, 
clerked  in  store  in  Belvidere  for  his  uncle,  J.  C. 
Mordoff;  afterwards,  until  1SC7,  was  employed 
at  clerking  in  Cherry  A'alley.  111.,  Independence, 
la.,  and  Wataga.  III.:  in  ISilT-S,  carried  on  a 
book  store  at  Waverly,  la.,  iai  connection  with 
a  brother.  J.  A.  Fuller;  afterwards,  until  spring 
of  1869,  traveled  through  Iowa  and  Jlinnesota 
as  agent  for  a  wholesale  book  house  in  Iiubmiue; 
in  1860  comineiieed  the  study  of  1,-iw  in  the  office 
•of  Jesse  S.  Hildruji.  at  Belvidere,  III.;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  August  17.  1870,  at  the  age  of 
21  .vears;  he  then  practiced  his  profession  at 
Belvidere  with  success  second  to  none.  Has  taken 
a  "somewhat  active  part"  in  politics,  as  a  Re- 
publican ;  made  several  active  political  canvas.ses 
for  the  Republicans  in  1870,  1872  and  1876,  gain- 
ing considerable  reputation  as  a  stump  speaker; 
in  1873  was  elected  corporation  attorney  of  Bel- 
videre, and  re-elected  in  1876;  at  the  fall  elec- 
tion of  1876  was  elected  state's  attorney;  was 
married  April  24,  1873,  to  Miss  Sadie  A.  Mackey, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Mackey,  of  Cherry  Valley, 
111.;  after  the  death  of  Judge  M.  JI.  Boyce  in 
1873,  purchased  the  law  office  and  library  of  the 
old  firm  of  M.  M.  Boyce  &  Bro.  As  stated  in 
iuiother    part   of    this    work.    Judge    Fuller   was 
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elected  circuit  judge  aud  held  that  positiou  uutil 
he  was  elected  congressmau.  He  has  been  a  con- 
gressman for  several  terms,  and  if  the  people  of 
Boone  Countj-  had  the  whole  say,  he  would  hold 
that  office  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  hoijed 
that  the  citizens  of  the  other  counties  in  the  dis- 
trict will  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light, 
for  at  least  several  terms.  Judge  Fuller  is  now 
associated  in  the  law  business  with  William  Is- 
rael, but  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  congressional 
duties.  His  office  is  in  the  Fuller  block,  a  build- 
ing on  South  State  Street,  just  south  of  the  turn, 
owned  by  Judge  Fuller  aud  his  brother.  Senator 
Fuller.  In  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, his  chief  work  has  been  on  the  commit- 
tee on  insular  possessions  aud  invalid  pensions, 
and  many  veterans  aud  veterans'  widows  in  the 
district  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  work  in  ob- 
taining them  pensions.  He  also  secured  a  large 
appropriation  for  the  new  postoffice  at  Belvidere. 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Woodruff  House  on  South  State  Street,  just  north 
of  Locust  Street.  In  state  conventions.  Boone 
County's  eight  delegates  would  make  a  compara- 
tively small  showing  among  the  hundreds  of 
others,  hut  with  Judge  Fuller  as  its  chairman, 
the  county  is  able  to  talse  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings.  Probably  the  most  stirring  part 
in  Judge  Fuller's  career  was  when  he  managed 
John  A.  Logan's  candidacy  for  United  States 
senator,  but  that  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
state  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Senator  D.  A.  Fuller. 

DuFay  A.  Fuller,  brother  of  Judge  Fuller,  is 
also  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  county. 
He  was  senator  for  this  district  at  Springfield  for 
several  terms  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  in  this  locality.  He  conducts 
an  insurance  business,  representing  sduic  <if  tlie 
strongest  companies  in  the  county,  and  pruliably 


writes  more  insurance  than  anyone  else  in  the 
citj'.  He  is  also  associated  witli  rr.ink  Slm-k- 
well  and  Frank  Johnston  in  tlie  real  estate  l)usi- 
ness.  their  offices  being  In  the  Fuller  block  on 
South  State  Street.  Mr.  Fuller  was  born  in 
Flora  Township  in  is-"'i2. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  coincidence  that  the 
name  of  so  many  of  those  prominently  connected 
with  our  history  should  have  been  Fuller.  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Gen.  Allen  C.  Fuller,  Judge  Chas. 
E.  Fuller,  aud  Senator  D.  A.  Fuller.  Tlie  two 
latter  are  brothers,  but  none  of  the  cithers  were 
related. 

List  of  E.\rly  Citizens — 1S:!T. 

The  writer  in  delving  into  tlie  musty  iiapers, 
has  been  able  to  find  the  road  coiiiniissioner's 
list  for  the  year  IS:'.7.  District  Xo.  1  was  tha 
east  part  of  the  State  road  ami  Ciias.  .McDonu'al 
was  the  commissioner.  District  Xo.  -  was  the 
State  road,  beginning  at  the  west  line  of  the 
county,  and  running  to  Crosby's  store  in  Belvi- 
dere. John  S.  King  was  originally  apiwinted 
road  commissioner  hut  excused  on  account  of  age 
and  Israel  Stone  apiioiiiled,  lie  lieiiig  succeeded 
by  Ira  Ilaskins.  or  vice  versa.  District  Xo.  3 
included  the  County  road  beginning  at  the  State 
road  near  Crosby's  and  running  to  and  intersect- 
ing the  State  road  near  Billy  Ames's,  This  was 
East  Lincoln  Avenue  and  the  road  around  the 
big  bend  of  the  river.  David  Caswell  was  siiiier- 
visor  and  the  largest  iinpulation  was  cmitained 
in  this  district.  District  Xo.  4  included  tli<.  road 
which  commenced  at  tlie  angle  ef  the  State  road 
east  of  Belvidere  aud  r.in  westerly  <in  the  south 
side  of  the  Kishwaukee  to  the  cnnnty  line.  'I'liis 
was  fhe  River  road.  Cornelius  Cliiie  was  the  su- 
pervisor. While  there  may  have  ln'cn  a  lew  cit- 
izens who  were  too  young  or  ton  old  to  \siirk  the 
road,  or  a  few  who  were  skipped,  yet  these  lists 
represent  very  fairly  the  names  uf  the  Boone 
County  citizens  in  IS-'J". 
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Mr.  Brucp, 
.1.  Bliubford, 
J.  BriKgs, 
Jno.  Siionalilc 
J.  Fisk. 
Clins.  W.  M.  1 1 
J.  M;lc\ci-li. 
II.  Curtiss. 
J.  \V.  Bi-ii-'SS. 


\V.  (;illiiian, 
.lainrs  M.llricl.', 
Ira  Ilasldns, 
Daniel  SLeldon, 
Jacob  Hill. 
Geo.  D.  Hicks. 
Asabel  Aldridge, 
Cornelius  Cline. 
David  Baines, 
Adolpbus  Cariii.'ii 
E.  A.  XiX(>n. 
P.  B.  Cnisby, 


S.  P.  Doty, 
H.  Mead, 


A.  Thurstun. 
IMJdUld, 
.Vllreil  Amos. 

T   No.   2. 

Mr.  Kates. 
.Moses  Blood, 

Babeock, 

.John  Q.  A.  Rollins, 
Thuni;is  Baines, 
Israel  Stune. 
Artliur  I'.lund, 
.Mr.  Bishop, 
II.  Waterman, 
Will.  Pratt, 
I).  I).  Klliott, 
.Tohn  S.  King. 


Masciii  Sherclmni. 

Ndriii.iii  Bartlel 

William  Dn.sser. 

Hiram  Stow, 

David  Caswell, 

Charles  Drake, 

Timothy  Caswell. 

,Tolm  Herbert, 

Aaron  Whitney, 

Evans, 

.Tam.'sSliinii, 

.lolrn  Lawrence, 

.VllrcdCliaiulicrliiyue. .Vustin, 

Benjamin  Sweet. 

Gooch, 

Othanail  Stone, 

EliasCongdon, 

uniiin^rliaiu. 


IT.  G.  Sanford, 
.Toseph  Briggs, 
Artimus  Carpente 
David  Drake, 


I).  H.  Whitney, 
Oliver  Hale, 
Obediah  Sands 
EbcneserTuttl 


Thomas  Cunningham, 
William  Stewart, 
Albert  Stone, 
William  Bulkley, 
David  Beebe, 
-Morris  Yates, 


Luther  Lawrence. 


District  No.  4. 

:.  Towne 

r,              Moss, 

Benny, 

Franklin  Lawrence, 

Mead. 

Cornelius  Cline, 

Blood, 

Jlilton  S.  Mason, 

s  S.  Win 

tman.         Ed.  E.  Moss. 

Sherman  Stone. 

Prominent  Citizens  of  the  Middle  Pekiod. 

So  many  citizens,  in  the  generations  that  have 
gone  by.  have  taken  their  part  in  making  Boone 
County  what  it  is,  that  it  Is  very  hard  to  in- 
clude them  all  and  to  measure  with  any  degree 
of  precision  the  space  to  which  the  services  of 
each  entitle  them.  In  order  that  the  names  of 
the  generation  which  has  just  passed  may  be 
included  we  have  taken  from  the  history  of 
Boone  County,  published  in  1877,  the  most  im- 
portant facts  shown  in  the  lists  given  in  the 
back  of  that  work.  Some  of  these  citizens  have 
passed  to  the  great  beyond  and  some  are  still 
with  us.  many  of  them  being  prominent  and 
active  citizens.  There  are  doubtless  others  who 
are  not  mentioned  but  who  should  be.  and  we 
have  endeavored  in  this  list  and  in  the  matter 
given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  history,  to 
mention  as  many  as  space  will  permit  of  those 
who  have  helped  in  building  up  the  community. 

Belvidere  Township. 

.Vmzi  Ablie.  born  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
.Inly  1."..  IStXi;  came  to  Belvidere,  Boone  County, 
in  1.S41!;  married  Sybil  Bates,  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass., 
in  is2:i;  she  died  October  30,  1S(U ;  he  married 
Mrs.   Susan   Collins,  of  New  York. 

D.   W.   Allen,  born  in   Oneida  County,   N.   Y., 
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November  15,  1817;  lived  iu  that  state  tUirty- 
tbree  years ;  came  to  this  county  September  21. 
1850;  married  Mary  Rix,  of  Connecticut,  in 
1S38 ;  she  died  iu  ISGO ;  married  Ruth  F.  I'oster 
of  Maine. 

George  B.  Ames,  born  in  Westfleld,  Chau- 
tauqua County,  N.  Y.,  February,  1837 ;  removed 
to  Belvidere,  1853 ;  married  Miss  Eva  S.  Watson. 
of  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Abner  Angell,  M.  D.,  born  in  New  Berlin,  Che- 
nango County,  N.  Y.,  January  C,  1816 ;  lived  in 
that  state  until  27  years  of  age ;  came  to  this 
state  in  1843,  to  Genoa.  De  Kalb  County ;  came 
to  this  county  in  1845 ;  married  L.  Augusta 
Caulkins. 

Egbert  H.  Averj',  born  in  Groton,  Conn..  Jan- 
uary 1,  181G;  lived  in  that  state  forty  years; 
came  to  Belvidere,  Boone  County.  October  4, 
1S54 ;  married  Sarah  L.  Cogshall.  of  New  Lon- 
don. Conn. 

Edward  Ballard,  bom  in  Oswego.  N.  Y..  Oc- 
tober 23,  1831 ;  lived  in  that  state  twenty-three 
years;  came  to  Illinois.  Boone  County,  in  1853; 
married  S.  E.  Sheldon  of  Michigan,  in  April, 
1855;  she  was  the  daughter  of  F.  S.  Sheldon, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Boone  County. 

J.  R.  Balliet,  bom  in  town  of  Riley,  McHenry 
County,  111.,  Febmary  26.  1848;  lived  in  that 
county  19  years,  and  came  to  city  of  Belvidere 
in  1867;  married  Mary  Derthick,  of  this  city. 

S.  G.  Barker,  born  In  Chenango  County,  N.  Y., 
August  7,  1821 ;  lived  in  that  state  twenty-three 
years;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1844;  married 
Louisa  Spencer  of  New  York;  she  died  June  2, 
1872;   married  Miss   McMiehael. 

John  Barnes,  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y..  Oc- 
tober 20,  1847 ;  lived  there  about  eighteen  years ; 
came  to  Illinois,  Boone  County,  in  1865 ;  mar- 
ried Jessie  "Wrate.  of  Belvidere;  she  was  born 
in  Westfield,  Vt. 

Martin  Barringer.  born  in  Rensselaer  County. 
N.  Y.,  July  19,  1806 ;  came  to  De  Kalb  County  in 
1843;  then  to  Boone  County;  married  Mary 
Ann  Ives,  of  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  who  died 


June  27,  1874 ;  later  married  Mrs.  Luuah  Sage, 
of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bennett,  born  at  Groton.  Mass., 
May  25,  1S05 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1839 ; 
married  Jas.  Bennett ;  he  was  born  in  Groton, 
Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1802 ;  died  August  20,  1868. 

Willis  H.  Bennett,  born  in  Erie,  Pa.,  August 
24,  1851 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1859. 

Martin  C.  Bentley,  born  in  Franklin  County. 
Vt.,  January  1,  1805;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1844 ;  married  Sallie  M.  Woodruff ;  she  was  born 
in  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Eli  Bogardus,  bom  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
August  16,  1812 ;  came  to  Michigan ;  lived  there 
fifteen  years ;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1850 ;  he 
married  Maria  Griffin,  from  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y. 

Henry  F.  Bowley,  born  in  Sussex.  England, 
September  27,  1837 ;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1855 ; 
married  Miss  Hannah  Rider.  James  Rider, 
father  of  Mrs.  Bowley,  came  to  Belvidere  in 
1851;   ho  died  in  1875. 

A.  C.  Bush,  born  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N. 
Y.,  March  .15,  1826 ;  came  to  this  couuty  in  1843  ; 
married  Laura  E.  Hall,  from  Erie  County,  Pa., 
in  February,  1849. 

George  W.  Campbell,  bom  in  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  August  11,  1820;  came  to  Boone  County 
in  1836;  married  Cornelia  Marsh,  from  Plain- 
field.  Otsego  County.  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Case  was  born  in  Barkhamsted.  Eng- 
land ;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1868. 

Simeon  L.  Covey,  former  sheriff  of  Boone 
County,  bom  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
February  1,  18.34;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1837;  his 
first  wife  was  Eliza  Webster,  of  Hamburg,  N.  Y. ; 
married,  second,  Elizabeth  Porter,  daughter  of 
Thos.   W.   Porter.   Esq. 

Jefferson  Conger,  born  in  Westerlo.  Albany 
County.  N.  Y..  March  30.  1837;  came  to  Boone 
County,  111.,  in  1854. 

R.  W.  Coon,  former  publisher  of  the  Belvi- 
dere Northwestern,  bom  in  Frankfort.  Clinton 
County,  Ind.,  May  31,  1842;  came  to  this  state 
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in  1850;  came  to  Bulvidere  in  1S70;  married 
Susan  Baton,  from  New  Hampsliire,  in  1S66 ; 
6be  died  in  ISOS;  njarried  Mary  A.  Keeler,  of 
this  city. 

Luciau  L.  Crandall.  liiwn  in  Cazeuovia.  Madi- 
son County,  X.  Y..  Au.iruvl  11.  IMTi:  came  to 
Belvidere,  July  -1,  isir>;  marrkHi  Sereua  C. 
Stevens,  from  Alleglieny  County,  X.  V. 

Euoeb  Cronlj,  born  in  Dover,  Dutchess  Count}', 
N.  Y.,  March  11,  ISO.'j;  came  to  Boone  C.juntj% 
in  lS-i2;  luarried  Mary  Denny  from  Dover, 
Dutcliess  Cumity.  X.  Y. 

Georse  Dean,  born  in  Ireland,  December  18, 
1803;  in  1832,  married  JIatilda  J.  Willis,  who 
died  in  ISlC;  eanie  to  lower  Canada  in  1832, 
and  to  Boduo  Couiity  in  islt;  married  Elizabeth 
Smith,  fcjnuerly  lOlizalji'lh  I)avis.  who  was  born 
in  Maine. 

Horatio  ('.  KcMuiu].  burn  in  Genesee  County. 
N.  Y.,  X(.\.-nil.rr  IL'.  isut;  cuue  to  Belvidere. 
Boone  County,  in  1st.":  was  apiHjinted  circuit 
clerk  in  1S(;3 ;  was  clci-tcd  canity  clerk  in  bSlil ; 
re-elected  in  180S,  and  ajiain  re-elcc-ted  in  1S72 ; 
was  elected  county  treasuTL^r  in  is."):);  married 
Abi.sail  A.  Stackpole. 

Dudley  Derthick,  born  in  Chicago,  November 
2u.  1S47 ;  came  to  Belvidere  in  18-t!* ;  married 
Martha  Sisk,  of  Paris,  Edgar  County,  111. 

Mrs.  Mary  Doolittle,  born  in  Essex  County,  X. 
Y.,  November  20,  1823;  came  to  Belvidere  in 
1849;  married  Rival  Doolittle;  he  was  l3orn  in 
Vermont,  1820;  came  to  this  county  183G. 

Cornelius  DuBois,  Iwrn  in  Franklin  Countj-.  X. 
Y.,  April  3,  1813;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1836; 
married  JIary  Sheldon,  from  Xew  York ;  she 
died  in  1840;  married  to  -Mrs.  .Tulia  ^Vatkius,  of 
Genesee  County.  X.  Y. 

Fred  DuBois.  born  in  Belvidere,  October  3, 
1842 ;  married  Celestia  M.  Gleason  :  she  was  bora 
in  tlie  town  of  Guilford,  ^Vinnebago  County,  111. 

.1.  H.  Farrar  was  born  in  Oxford  County, 
Maine.  March  28,  1.S4S;  came  to  this  county  in 
1807 ;  married  S.  J.  Decosta.  frcjm  Oxford  County, 
Maine. 


Leighton  Foster,  born  in  Limerick,  Maine,  April 
19,  1810;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1852;  married 
Clarissa  Ricker ;  she  was  l)orn  in  Xew  Portland, 
Maine. 

James  Francis,  born  in  Sussex  County,  Eng., 
November  IS,  1838 ;  came  to  Boone  County,  in 
1853;  he  nuuTied  Sallie  E.  Moore,  frum  Cort- 
land County,  X.  Y. 

Jolni  D.  Freeman,  bom  in  Allegany  County, 
X.  Y..  June  20,  1825 ;  came  to  this  county  in 
l.S.",r, :  nnirried  I'ollie-  Nortbrup,  of  Schoharie 
County,  X.  Y. 

Klijali  G.  Froom,  born  in  Ogdensburg,  X.  Y., 
July  14.  1M2;  came  to  this  county  August  12, 
1840;   married  Mrs.  Rhoda  Cross. 

Cephas  Gardner,  tarn  in  Grafton  County.  X. 
H.,  October  9,  1800;  came  to  this  county  in 
ISilO:  was  county  treasurer,  supervisor  and  jus- 
tii'c  dl'  tlic  peace;  married  Pamelia  Bodwell,  of 
Stanscl.  iAiwer  Canada. 

(.'ol.  I,.  (>.  (iilnian.  former  deputy  V.  S.  mar- 
shal, liorn  in  I'rovince  of  Quebec,  January  28, 
1831  ;  came  to  Boone  County,  ISCO ;  was  in  the 
;irmy,  colonel  loth  I.  \.  I. ;  was  wounded  at 
battle  of  Atlanta.  July  22,  1SG4  ;  was  at  the  battle 
of  I'ittsliurt;  Landing,  siege  of  Corinth,  siege  of 
Vickslnn-g  :  was  in  Gen.  Sherman's  campaign  in 
1804  until  wounded ;  was  elected  sheriff  of  this 
county  in  18GG;  was  elected  county  treasurer  in 
1S70,  and  was  appointed  deputy  U.  S.  marshal  in 
1870,  office  in  Chicago;  married  Elotia  I.  Gar- 
land. Januarj-  10,  1855;  she  was  from  Province 
of  Quebec. 

George  Gilson.  born  Isle  of  Man,  August  12, 
1795;  came  to  America  in  1825;  came  to  this 
county  in  1835;  married  Elizabeth  Hurst,  from 
Cambridgeshire,  Eng.,  born  in  Lincolnshire;  she 
died  June  25.  1872. 

Joseph  Goodrich,  born  Somerset  County.  Me., 
February  G,  1813;  came  to  this  state  in  1839; 
he  married  Mrs.  Harriet  Ticknor  (formerly  Har- 
riet L.  Luce),  of  Prattville,  Ala.;  she  was  bom 
in  Connecticut. 

Thos.  Gougb,  born  Xewcastle,  Eng.,  August  26, 
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1816 ;  came  to  this  countj^  iu  1SG7 ;  married  Car- 
rie Sbippey,   at  Ellihoru,    Wis. 

D.  H.  Hammond,  bom  in  Cortland  County,  X. 
y.,  March  2,  1S32 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1S54 ;  was  iu  the  army  over  three  years ;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  JI.  Shanks ;  she  was  from  Ohio. 

Geo.  H.  Hartwell,  born  in  Belvidere,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1837 ;  married  Alice  JI.  Rix.  from  Utica, 
N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Thos.  W.  Hartwell,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  and  came  to  Boone  iu  183.5 ; 
he  died  in  1847. 

John  Haynes,  born  in  Steubeuville,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 12,  1833;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1873;  he 
married  Lucy  A.  Bonbright,  from  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Haywood,  born  Chautauqua  County.  N. 
Y.,  May  4,  1823;  came  to  this  state  and  county, 
June  4,  1846 ;  was  second-lieutenant  oth  I.  V.  I. ; 
married  Miss  Lydia  E.  Rix.  from  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y. 

Jonathan  Heywood.  born  in  Lancashire,  Eng., 
August  4,  1813;  came  to  this  country  iu  1838; 
to  this  county  in  April,  1S40;  he  married  Jane 
Worthington,  from  Lancashire,  Eng. 

Jesse  S.  Hildrup,  born  Middletown,  Conn..  May 
14,  1833 ;  came  to  Belvidere.  .  Boone  County,  in 
1860,  and  practiced  law ;  held  offices  of  corpora- 
tion trustee,  supervisor,  deputy  provost  marshal, 
and  master  in  chancerj- ;  was  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1870;  he  represented 
this  district  in  the  state  legislature  during  the 
t^-enty -seventh  and  twenty-eighth  general  assem- 
blies; was  appointed  United  States  marshal  for 
northern  district.  111.,  by  President  Hayes.  March 
10,  1877 ;  married  Nellie  Brinkerhoff,  from  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Ira  D.  Hill,  born  Putnam  County,  X.  Y..  De- 
cember 25,  1823 ;  came  to  this  state  and  counts'  in 
1853 ;  was  In  army.  Co.  B,  95th  I.  V.  I. ;  married 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Case,  formerly  Phoebe  Miller,  of 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1844. 

G.  C.  Hollenshead,  born  in  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  February  19,  1813;  came  to  this  county 
in  ISoG ;  married  Sophronia  Johnson,  from 
Orange  Count}-,  X.  Y. 


Luther  Hollister,  bom  iu  Green  County,  X.  Y.. 
September  7,  1807 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1805 ; 
married  Jane  Onderdonk,  of  Albany  County, 
X.  Y. 

Andrew  Horau,  bom  in  County  Antrim.  Ire- 
land, Xovember  27,  1819;  came  to  Quebec  iu 
1841 ;  arrived  in  this  country,  at  Chicago,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1847 ;  came  to  Belvidere  iu  September, 
1848 ;  was  employed  by  the  Chicago  &  Galena  R. 
R. ;  married  Catherine  Johnston.  Xovember  26, 
1839;  she  was  born  in  County  Anti-im,  Ireland. 

D.  Hopkins,  born  iu  Oueida  County,  X.  Y., 
February  22,  1834;  came  here  in  1864;  married 
Jliss  Frank  A.  Smiley,  from  Erie  County,  Pa. 

H.  Hull,  born  in  Putnam  County,  X.  Y.,  Xo- 
vember 17,  1834 ;  came  to  Booue  County  in  1S55 ; 
maiTied  Calista  M.  Stockwell ;  she  was  born  iu 
Livingston,  X.  Y. 

J.  H.  Humphrey,  born  in  Knox  County,  Ohio, 
August  31,  1840 ;  was  in  army  ;  was  Captain  Co. 
C,  One  Hundred  aud  Forty-second  Regiment  I. 
V.  I. ;  married  Rosira  Xewton.  from  Bingham- 
ton.  X.   Y. 

A.  Jones,  born  in  Albany  Countj-,  X.  Y.,  Jlay 
G.  1822  ;  came  to  Booue  Couuty,  in  April,  1857 ; 
married  Mary  A.   Vanatten,  from   Xew   York. 

Warren  Keller,  born  in  Cortland  County,  X. 
Y.,  June  12,  1822  ;  came  to  Booue  County,  1849, 
aud  married  Delotia  Keeney,  of  Onondaga: 
County,  X.  Y. ;  she  was  born  July  21,  1818. 

C.  E.  Kelsey.  born  iu  Clinton,  Conn.,  April  4, 
1S34 ;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1864 ;  married  Ellen 
E.  Tompkins,  of  this  city:  she  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  King,  born  in  Tioga  County.  X.  Y., 
February  15,  1842;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1848, 
and  married  Anna  Dean,  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Fred  H.  E.  King,  former  Agent  C.  &  X.  W.  R. 
R.,  born  in  Oneida  County,  X.  Y..  April  24, 
1827;  came  to  this  state  in  1857;  came  to  Bel- 
videre in  1862;  was  also  agent  of  the  American 
Express  Co. ;  married  Frances  W.  Mack,  of  Mc- 
Henry  County. 
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Job  Kiuyon,  born  in  Chittendeu  County,  Vt., 
May  I'l:,  1S20;  married  Haniiab  Ellis,  of  Ver- 
uiout. 

C.  C.  Kni-ht.  boru  in  Baltimore,  -Md..  Jlarcb 
IS,  182G;  came  to  Belvidere  in  ISoC;  married 
Mary  Rosencrans,  from  Xew  York. 

Leonard  L.  Lake,  M.  D..  Iwrn  in  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  September  20,  1821 ;  came  to  tbis  county 
in  1837;  graduated  from  Rusb  Medical  College, 
Cliieago;  was  assistant  surgeon  Tbirteentb  Illi- 
nois Cavalrj-;  was  at  Camp  Douglas,  Cbicago; 
was  assistant  surgeon  Fifteenth  Regiment  I.  V. 
L;  married  Asenatb  Marvin,  from  Erie  County, 
N.  Y. 

Stephen  Lambert,  born  in  Dover.  Piscataquis 
(bounty.  Mo..  -Manli  22.  1814;  came  to  Boone 
County.  .May  is.  l,s.-,i';  married  Lydia  Crowell, 
from  Maine. 

E.  J.  Leacb,  born  in  Bennington  County.  Vt., 
November  17,  1S2;3 ;  came  to  tbis  town  In  1S47 ; 
was  in  army,  orith  Regiment  1.  V.  I..  Co.  B. ; 
married  Martba  C.  Campbell ;  sbe  died  in  18G2 ; 
married  Eliza  J.  Gillson.  from  Caledonia. 

Tbos.  J.  Linnell,  Iwrn  in  Jefferson  County.  N. 
Y.,  October  IS,  1815;  came  to  Roekford.  tbis 
state,  November  9,  1845 ;  came  to  Boone  Countj-. 
Caledonia,  in  1851 ;  married  Mary  Tbom,  Janu- 
ary :;i.  LS^ll ;  she  was  born  in  Jefferson  County. 
N.  v..  May  1,  1824. 

Alex.  L.  Livingston,  born  in  Glasgow.  Scotland, 
October  1,  1844,  came  to  this  country  in  lS.o5; 
came  to  this  county  in  1861 ;  married  Maggie  L. 
Cunningham,  from  Rhode  Island. 

Samuel  Longcor.  born  in  Dundee.  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  25,  ]8i;i;  came  to  Belvi- 
dere in  the  spring  of  1839;  he  was  among  the 
first  to  manufacture  scouring  plows  in  this  state ; 
he  married  Malinda  Smith,  of  Steuben  County. 
N.  Y. 

Addison  Longcor  was  born  in  Xew  Y'ork  in 
1835;  was  in  the  army,  first-lieutenant  and  com- 
manded Co.  B,  15tb  Regiment.  I.  V.  I. 

Leonard  S.  Longcor,  born  in  Belvidere,  Augu.st 
22,  1845;  married  Juliet  G.  Ticknor,  of  Plates- 


ville,  Ala.,  June  23,  1870;  she  was  born  in  same 
place,  and  was  a  step-daughter  of  Joseph  Good- 
rich. 

John  C.  Longcor.  born  August  8,  1847 ;  en- 
gaged in  drug  business. 

Chas.  B.  Loop,  former  postmaster,  born  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  12,  1835;  came  to  this 
state  and  Belvidere  at  an  early  age ;  was  in  army, 
95th  I.  V.  I. ;  went  out  as  captain  Co.  B,  and  was 
promoted  major ;  was  elected  clerk  of  this 
county,  1865 ;  re-elected  in  1869,  and  re-elected  in 
1873;  was  appointed  postmaster  here  in  1877; 
married  Maria  J.  Pierce,  from  Washington 
County,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Lovejoy,  born  in  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  May  4,  1830 ;  removed  to  Illinois  in  1851 ; 
went  to  Iowa  in  1860 ;  returned  to  Boone  County 
in  ISiU;  married  Clara  R.  Perry,  from  New 
York. 

S.  rx)veless,  born  Bay  Fundy,  February  13, 
1S15;  came  to  this  county  in  1847;  run  the  Big 
Thunder  Flouring  Mills  here  for  ten  years ; 
married  Hannah  M.  Russel,  from  Vermont. 

A.  R.  Luce,  born  in  Tolland  County,  Conn., 
September  26,  1829 ;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1873 ; 
married  Mary  French,  from  Connecticut ;  she 
died  April  1,  1870;  married  Emily  V.  Baker, 
from  New  York. 

Wm.  McBride  was  born  in  Allegheny  County, 
N.  Y..  July  5.  ISIC.  and  came  to  Belvidere  Sep- 
tember 20,  1837;  his  first  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Reynolds ;  his  second  wife  was  Sarah  Haight, 
from  McHeniy  County. 

Cbas.  McDougall.  born  Canada  East,  April  10, 
1795  ;  came  to  Boone  County,  July,  1836 ;  mar- 
ried Fanny  Terry,  of  Canada,  April  8,  1822 ;  she 
was  born  June  17,  1799. 

Marvin  Marean.  justice  of  the  peace,  born  in 
Broome  County.  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1827;  came  to 
tbis  county  in  1854;  married  Olive  Howard, 
from  Broome  County.  N.  Y. 

Jas.  B.  Martyn,  former  proprietor  Baltic  Mills, 
Ijorn  in  County  Cornwall.  England,  December  28, 
1801 ;    came   to   this   country   in   1820 ;   came  to 
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Belvidere  in  1S54;  married  Elizabetli  Brewer, 
from  County  Cornwall,  England,  1824 ;  she  died 
in  1870 ;  married  Elizabeth  Rightor,  from  Rock- 
ford,  Winnebago  County. 

John  Mason,  born  Newcastle.  Staffordshire, 
England,  December  1,  1S25 ;  came  to  this  country 
in  1849 ;  came  to  Belvidere  in  ISol ;  married 
Caroline  Owen,  August  23,  1855:  she  was  born 
in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  November  2, 1828. 
Ezra  May,  bom  in  Eastern  Township,  Lower 
Canada,  November  6,  1813;  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1836;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1839; 
married  Louisa  N.  May,  February  24,  1841 ;  she 
was  from  Orleans  County.  N.  Y. ;  she  died  Sep- 
tember 16,  1862. 

Hugh  May.  born  in  Crawford  Countj',  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1824 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1866 ; 
married  Catherine  Hart,  from  Pennsylvania.  De- 
cember 31,  1846;  she  died  in  1860;  married  .Julia 
Harper,  from  Ohio. 

George  J.  Meyer,  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1848 ;  came  to  this  country  in  1867 ; 
came  to  Belvidere  same  year ;  married  Theodora 
Zimmerman ;  she  was  bom  in  Baden,  Germany. 
F.  Jlorse,  born  in  Massachusetts,  November 
14,  1812;  removed  to  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. ; 
lived  there  twenty-five  years ;  came  to  Belvidere 
in  1837;  married  Cordelia  Knowlton.  from  Mich- 
igan, 1853. 

Asa  Moss,  born  in  Washington  Countj',  N.  Y., 
December  21,  1818;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1836 ;  married  Alvira  Stewart,  from  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1845. 

Chas.  S.  Moss,  former  county  suiTcyor,  born  in 
Belvidere,  January  9,  1848;  studied  civil  engi- 
neering and  graduated  at  Chicago  University ; 
was  elected  surveyor  of  Boone  County  in  1871, 
and  re-elected  in  1875 ;  married  Mary  C.  A. 
Brown;  she  was  bom  in  Weston,  Mass. 

Edward  E.  Moss,  born  in  Cortland  County,  N. 
Y.,  March  17,  1815;  came  to  Boone  county  in 
July,  1836;  married  Sarah  Gates,  from  Chau- 
tauqua County,  N.  Y. 

W.    S.   A.    Moss,    bora    Windsor   County,    Vt., 


February   24,    1816 ;   came  to   Boone  County    in 
1859;  married  Eliza  Cady,  from  Vermont. 

Major  R.  E.  Osgood,  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  November  11.  1827 ;  was  in  the  army,  in 
the  6th  O.  V.  C. ;  was  elected  sheriff  in  1870; 
married  Eliza  J.  Russell,  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  Papper.  born  in  Nottinghampshire, 
England,  August  20,  1827;  came  to  this  country 
in  1848;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1848;  was  in  the 
army,  in  Co.  G,  95th  Regiment,  I.  V.  I. ;  mar- 
ried Mary  Jane  Powell ;  she  was  bom  iu  Frank- 
lin County,   N.   Y. 

Daniel  B.  Pettit.  bom  in  Wayne  County,  Pa., 
December  9,  1822 ;  came  to  Belvidere.  September 
25,  1845;  married  Mary  J.  Doyle  in  Hancock, 
N.  Y.,  June  IS,  1,S46. 

Thos.  W.  Porter,  born  in  County  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, December  13,  1803;  came  to  this  country 
December  10,  1833 ;  came  to  this  county  Septem- 
ber 12,  1838 ;  married  Charlotte  Lane ;  she  was 
born  in  County  Norfolk,  England,  August  5,  1800, 
and  she  died  November  20,  1873,  aged  74. 

A.  Quackenboss,  born  in  Canada  East.  Octoger 
17,  1821;  came  to  the  state  iu  1838;  came  to 
Boone  County  in  1845 ;  his  first  wife  was  Amelia 
Slusser ;  his  second  wife  was  Julia  Martin,  from 
New   York. 

R.  Roberts,  born  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 24,  1824 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1851 ; 
he  published  the  Belvidere  "Standard"  for  many 
years;  maiTied  P.  L.  Cowdrey,  of  Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

Wni.  H.  Robinson,  born  in  County  Kent.  Eng- 
land. March  3,  1850;  came  to  this  country  at  an 
early  age ;  lived  in  New  York  two  years ;  came 
to  Belvidere  in  1854. 

John  A.  Rollins,  born  in  Belvidere,  111.,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1839;  enlisted  as  private  in  1861,  in 
the  45th  I.  V.  I. ;  promoted  to  second-lieutenant 
in  June,  1862,  and  to  flrst-lieutenant  the  follow- 
ing October ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868. 

W.  C.  Rowan,  born  in  Batavia,  Genesee 
County,   N.  Y.,  March  2,   1826:   came  to  Belvi- 
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dere.    IStjO;   married   Loviiiii   Caswell;   she   was 
boru  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

James  AV.  Sawyer,  former  circuit  clerk,  boru 
in  Wlnilsor  ('(Jiuity.  \t..  .November  n,  ISoo;  came 
to  Belvhiere  in  IsTn;  c-ircuit  clerk  of  Boone 
County:  married  Ituie  I>.  I-'islier.  from  Wash- 
ington County,  X.  V. 

Joy  n.  Saxton.  born  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  February 
IG.  l&il ;  came  to  Belviilere  in  ls4<". :  was  in  the 
army,  Co.  (i.  Or.th  Kejrinieiit.  I.  V.  I.:  married 
-Matilda  Ilerliert.  of  Belvidere.  John  Saxton. 
father  of  Joy  II..  was  born  in  the  state  of  New- 
York.  381:::  <-ame  to  Belvidere,  IStiC!:  married 
Almeda  \".  Handy,  from  New  York. 
,■  Chiis.  Si-olt.  .M.  !>..  born  in  Lyroiniiii;  Couutj-, 
Pa..  .May  2::.  1S4'.I;  iiradnated  at  Ru,sh  .Medical 
CoUeze  m  1S74:  i-.-unc  to  Belvidere;  married 
Clara  E.  Towsiey.  of  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

Isaac  Sewell.  born  in  Suffolk  County.  England, 
October  10,  l.siT :  came  to  Canada  at  an  early 
age;  came  to  this  innnty  in  ls:',it:  married  Mary 
Godwin,  in  Detroit.  .May,  is:',!t:  she  was  boru  in 
England. 

C.  H.  Se.vmour.  M.  D..  l.oni  in  .Vvon.  Living- 
ston Countj-.  N.  Y..  .May  2.  IsiiS;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College.  Pbiladilpliia  ;  came  to  Belvi- 
dere in  1S7T;  married  .Maiy  .V.  Uogers.  of  Albany 
County,  N.  Y. ;  she  gi-aduat.'d  at  St.  I^ouis  Col- 
lege, received  diiiloma.  and  practiced  with  her 
husband. 

Prof.  Henry  J.  Sberrill.  liorn  in  .Madison 
County,  X.  Y..  .\pril  L's.  ],s::;4 ;  came  to  Belvi- 
dere in  lSr..j ;  married  Jennie  A.  Briggs,  of  Che- 
nango County,  X.  Y. ;  she  died  in  ISTO ;  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Alice  J.  Seaver,  formerly  Miss  .\lice 
Bentley,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

John  Stephenson,  born  in  ('\niil>erland  County. 
England,  September  10,  l.Sl.S;  came  to  Belvi- 
dere in  JS47;  his  first  wife  was  Klizabeth  Ty- 
son, of  Cumberland  Count}-,  England;  she  died 
in  1847;  married  Martha  Telford,  from  Ireland. 

Samuel  Swasey.  bom  in  Newberry,  Vt.,  Febru- 
ary 22.  1.804;  came  to  this  state  in  IS.33;  re- 
turned to  Xew  Ilampsliire  in  is:;i;;  came  to  this 


county  in  1807 ;  married  Edith  Holmes,  of  Pe- 
tei'sborough,   N.   H. 

Jas.  S.  Terwilliger.  former  cashier  First  Xa- 
tional  Bank,  born  in  Cortland  County.  N.  Y., 
March  2i;.  1822;  came  to  this  county  in  1847; 
married  Emily  .Mit,-hell.  from  Petei-sburg.  N.  H. 
H. 

Dexter  S.  Thomas,  boru  in  Maine.  October  20, 
18oD ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1855;  was  in  the 
army.  15th  I.  V.  I.;  married  Ellen  M.  Blake, 
from   Xew  Hampshire. 

Enos  Tompkins  was  born  in  Xew  York  City, 
February  1,  1795;  came  to  Belvidere,  Septem- 
iicr.  1851 ;  for  several  years  he  was  senior  mem- 
lier  of  the  fiiin  of  Tompkins  &  Fuller,  bankers; 
married   Reliecca   Xewell,  of  Farmington,   Conn. 

J.  It.  'I'ousley.  former  proprietor  of  the  Julien 
House,  bom  in  Portage  County,  Ohio,  November 
2S,  18o5 ;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1865 ;  married 
-Vugusta  Traver.  daughter  of  Robert  Traver, 
who  was  born  in  Cortland  County,  X,  .Y. 

Eugene  E.  I*.  Ti'uesdell.  liorn  in  Hampden 
County  ila.ss.,  September  24.  1845  ;  came  to  Bel- 
videre. July,  18(17;  married  Fannie  T.  Page; 
she  was  bom  in  Belvidere. 

Isaac  AY.  Tutbill.  bom  Orange  County,  X.  Y., 
August  25,  1847;  came  to  Belvidere  about  1874; 
married  Lizzie  G.  Wallace,  from  Poplar  Grove. 

John  Waldock,  born  in  Bedfordshire.  Eng- 
land. Januai-j-  10.  1,844;  came  to  this  country  in 
1850;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1800;  was  in  the 
army.  Co.  D.  15th  I.  A'.  I.;  promoted  to  fii-st- 
lieutenant;  married  Eliza  Dupuy.  from  Rock- 
ford. 

Houghton  C.  Walker,  boru  Town  of  Peachan, 
Caledoui.i  County.  Yt..  October  23,  1815;  came 
to  Belvidere  in  April,  1837;  he  was  elected  sher- 
iff of  Boone  County  in  1838 ;  also  held  the  office 
of  town  <4erk ;  married  Emetine  .V.  Frost,  of 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Thomas  D.  Walker,  born  in  Chenango  Count.v, 
X.  Y..  January  20.  ISll  :  <-ame  to  Boone  County 
in  18.38;  married  Sarah  Smith;  she  was  born  in 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 
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John  Wallace,  born  in  Wlshaw,  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  October,  1823 ;  came  to  this  country  in 
1S48;  came  to  Belvidere  same  year;  married 
Elizabeth  Glbb,  of  England,  1834;  she  died  in 
1857 ;  married  Agnes  Ray,  from  Scotland. 

Henry  Warren,  born  in  Devonshire,  England, 
March  G,  1828 ;  came  to  this  country  in  1831 ; 
came  to  Booae  County  in  1853 ;  married  Rebecca 
Roach,  from  Devonshire,  England. 

Elijah  Watson,  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  April 
16;  1863;  came  to  Boone  County  in  ISGO;  mar- 
ried Eliza  Palmer ;  she  was  born  in  Kensington. 
N.  H. 

Rev.  Willard  Welsher,  former  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  born  in  Monroe  County. 
N.  Y.,  May  8,  1837 ;  graduated  from  the  Roches- 
ter University,  1862:  married  Sarah  J.  Wood, 
from'  Monroe   County,   N.  Y. 

Lewis  E.  Wheeler,  born  in  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  August  19,  1830;  came  to  this  county  in 
1855 ;  married  Sarah-  Sheffield,  of  Madisou 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Margaret  Saxton,  of  Belvidere : 
and  Mary  Ames,  of  Belvidere. 

Chas.  S.  Whitman,  born  in  Bennington  County, 
Vt..  January  4,  1800 ;  he  was  an  early  settler  of 
Boone  County ;  married  Mary  Ann  Jakway.  of 
Fort  Miller.  N.  Y..  in  1824;  she  died  in  18.57; 
he  married  Mrs.  Diana  Hartwell,  of  Boston ; 
she  died  October  1.  1876. 

Daniel  Wilcox,  born  in  Herkimer  County,  N. 
Y.,  September  14.  1814;  came  to  this  county  to 
Belvidere  in  1855 ;  was  connected  with  the  C. 
&  N.  W.  R.  R.  for  nineteen  years;  elected 
county  treasurer ;  married  Sarah  A.  Rix,  of 
Herkimer  County,  X.  Y. 

Joseph  R.  Williams  born  in  Cumberland  Co., 
Pa..  Aug.  10,  1810;  came  to  Belvidere,  July  20, 
1845;  married  Tabitha  Doolittle.  from  Vermont. 

Joseph  A'.  Wing  born  in  Slaerbum,  X.  Y.,  Oct. 
14,  1813;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1S4!>;  married 
Sarah  A.  Johnson,  from  Virgil.  Cortland  Co.. 
N.'  Y.,   in  1840. 

Francis  I.  W-inne.  bom  in  Albany  County.  N. 
Y.,   April    12.    18.32 ;   came   to   Boone   County   in 


1S-j3;   married  Keisiah   Sager ;   she   was  liorn   in 
Green  County,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  T.  Witbeck.  born  in  (Jreeu  County.  X. 
Y.,  June  14,  1810;  removed  to  Boouj?  Cdunty, 
June,  1858;  married  Miranda  Oudrrdouk.  from 
Albany  County,  X.  Y. 

Samuel  Wood,  bom  in  Gloucestershire.  Eng- 
land, February  25,  1812 ;  came  to  this  country  in 
1850 ;  came  to  Belvidere  in  1855 ;  married  Lucy 
Stiles,   from   Hamilton   County,   X.   Y. 

Josiah  Wranch,  bom  in  England.  June  1,  1834; 
came  to  thi.s  countiy  in  1843;  came  to  this 
county  in  18.55;  married  Amelia  L.  Benjamin; 
she  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  X.  Y. 

F.  S.  Wrate,  bom  in  Cambridgeshire,  Isle 
of  Ely,  England.  August  0.  1831;  came  to  this 
country  in  1853 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1864 ; 
married  Jane  Jackson,  of  Cambridgeshire,  Eng- 
land. 

Omar  H.  AA'right,  born  in  Durham,  Greene 
County,  X.  Y..  May  23.  1827;  came  to  Belvi- 
dere, 1856 ;  attorney,  held  the  office  of  city  clerk, 
government  assessor,  master  in  chancery ;  mar- 
ried Helen  JI.  Williams,  of  Belvidere,  formerly 
of  Oswego,  X.  Y. 

Charles  Wyman.  bom  in  Granville.  X.  Y., 
September  15,  1815;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
the  fall  of  1835;  married  Matilda  Steele,  from 
Vermont. 

Flora  Township. 

Bernard  B.  Allen,  born  in  Oxford  County.  Me., 
March  26,  1831;  removed  to  Boone  County,  in 
1863;  married  Mary  C.  DeCosta,  from  Oxford 
County,  Me. 

W.  W.  Allen,  born  in  Oxford  County,  Me., 
May  21,  1841 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1866 ; 
married  JIary  A.  Bonney.  from  town  of  Summer, 
Oxford  County,  Me. 

Michael  H.  Atkins,  born  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, August  23,  1836 ;  came  to  this  country  iu 
August,  1860;  came  to  Cheriy  Valley  same  year; 
married  Charlotte  Atkins,  of  Somersetshire, 
England. 

Heniy    W.    Avery,    Jr..    born    in    Xew    !(,oudon 
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County.  Conn..  May  :!1.  is-JV,:  vimw  to  Boone 
Couuty  in  1S44;  married  Lydia  J.  Avery,  from 
Chenango  County,  X.  Y. ;  she  died  in  1847 :  mar- 
ried Racltel  P.  McCord,  from  Carlisle.  Pa. 
Henry  W.  Averj-.  Sr.,  father  of  the  above  was 
born  in  New  London  County,  Conn. ;  came  to 
Illinois,  Boone  Coimt.v,  in  1853;  married  Betsy 
Dennison,  from  same  place ;  she  died  in  1866. 

Sebastian  S.  Banks,  born  in  Piscataquis 
County,  Me.,  February  24,  1837;  came  to  Boone 
County  in  1808 ;  married  Miss  Jeannette  Buck- 
lin.  from  Canandagua  County,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Bennett,  born  in  Belvidere,  October 
8,  1845;  married  Ellen  C.  Reynolds  in  Belvidere; 
she  was  born  in  Waukesha  County,  Wis. 

William  Blake,  born  in  Cornwall,  England. 
August  19,  1826 ;  came  to  America  in  1853 ;  came 
to  Boone  County,  1875;  married  Susan  Huck- 
nen,  from  England. 

David  L.  Case,  horn  in  Winnebago  County, 
111..  July' 29.  1850;  removed  to  Boone  Couuty, 
about  1872;  married  Emma  A.  Wheeler,  of 
Cherry  Valley ;  she  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
and  removed  to  Wimiebago  Couuty  in  infancy. 

Daniel  S.  Chamberlain,  born  in  town  of  Flora, 
May  15,  18.54,  married  Ella  M.  Lawson.  she  was 
liurn  in  New  Y'ork  State. 

Chas.  E.  Chena,  born  in  Jefferson  County. 
September  7.  1840;  came  to  Boone  County,  111.,  in 
1875;  married  Jane  Clark,  from  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y. 

Jacob  Clinite.  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
April  13,  1827;  came  to  this  country  in  18.32; 
came  to  Boone  County  in  1N51 ;  married  Caro- 
line Ernst ;  she  was  born  in  Penn.sylvania. 

Geo.  W.  Coe,  born  in  Lycoming  County,  Pa.. 
September  28,  1845;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1873:  married  Mary  McKee,  from  Boone  County; 
she  was  torn  in  this  town. 

Urville  S.  Cohoon.  born  in  Erie  Countj',  Pa.. 
October  29.  1833;  came  to  Boone  County,  June 
17,  1853;  married  Juliette  R.  Wood,  from  Wis- 
consin; she  died  in  18tj4;  married  Miss  A.  H. 
Field  from  Michigan. 


Henry  P.  Comptou,  bom  in  Somerset  County, 
N.  J,,  February  17,  1834 ;  came  to  Boone  County 
about  1857;  married  Harriet  N.  Pike,  from 
Maine. 

Geo.  Craig,  born  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland, 
July  9,  1831 ;  came  to  this  country  in  1855 ;  mar- 
ried Martha  Gibson,  from  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
laud,  January  17,  1851. 

Bradford  Cunningham,  born  in  Delaware 
Couuty,  N.  Y.,  October  30,  1825;  came  to  Boone 
County  in  May,  1837;  married  Ellen  Newton; 
she  came  from  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Dean,  born  in  Oxford  County,  Me., 
January  16,  1821;  came  to  Boone  County,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1843;  married  Rebecca  B.  Low,  of  Guil- 
ford, Me. 

Jacob  Decosta.  born  in  Oxford  County,  July 
6,  1811 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1866 ;  married 
Selina  Record,  from  Oxford  County,  Me.,  in 
February,   1836. 

Geo.  W.  Delavergne,  born  in  Jefferson  County. 
N.  Y.,  February  17,  1828 ;  came  to  Boone  County, 
in  March.  1868;  married  Roxy  A.  Clark;  she 
was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

Husted  Delavergne,  born  in  Herkimer  County, 
X.  Y.,  April  18,  1820;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1869 ;  married  Sarah  Weseott,  of  Vermont. 

G.  W.  Fancher,  P.  O.  Cherry  Valley;  born  in 
Warren  Couuty,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1820;  came  to 
Cherry  Valley  in  1851 ;  married  Sarah  Adams, 
of  Washington  County,  N.  Y. ;  she  died  in  1854 ; 
married  Maria   R.  Edson,   from  Ashfield,   Mass. 

Eli  Foote,  born  in  Chenango  County.  N.  Y.. 
October  18,  1822;  came  to  Belvidere,  October  17. 
1844;  married  Julia  A.  Milniine,  formerly  Julia 
A.  Beltley.  of  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

S.  Fuller,  bom  in  Bennington  County,  Vt.. 
July  8,  1817;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1846; 
married  Eliza  A.  Mordoff,  from  Wyoming  County, 
N.  Y. ;  married  Miss  R.  E.  Mason,  of  Dayton. 
Ohio ;  she  died  in  December,  1875 ;  married  Jen- 
nie Robinson,  of  Cherry  Valley. 

Andrew  J.  Graves,  born  in  Guildford,  Pisca- 
taqua  County.  Me.,  November  23.  1831 ;  came  to 
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Boone  County  in  October,  1S45  ;  married  Lydia 
Rice,  from  State  of  New  Yorls. 

Samuel  S.  Graves,  born  iu  Hancock  County, 
Me.,  February  28,  1806 ;  came  to  Boone  County 
October  3,  1845;  married  Hannah  Young,  from 
Somerset  County,  Me. 

Calvin  Griggs,  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
February  25,  ISIO;  came  to  Cberry  Valley  in 
1835;  married  Hannah  Smith,  of  Ohio. 

Horace  Griggs,  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
December  26,  1825 ;  came  to  Cherry  Valley  in 
August,   1835. 

Landon  Griggs,  born  in  Princeton,  Ind.,  May 
25,  1820 ;  came  to  Cherry  Valley  in  August,  1835 ; 
married  Martha  Smith,  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio. 

F.  I.  Hall,  former  county  clerk,  born  in  Mon- 
roe County,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1836 ;  came  to  Boone 
Countj-,  town  of  Flora,  1866;  married  Abbie  M. 
Lovett,  from  Maine. 

A.  Howard,  bom  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y., 
September  21,  1824 ;  removed  to  Boone  County 
about  1850;  married  Lavina  Sexton,  from  Earl- 
ville,  Chenango  Countj',  N.  Y. 

Alonzo  M.  Jenks,  born  in  Covington,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1818 ;  came  to  Boone 
County,  III.,  November  IS,  1842;  married  Mai-y 
M.  White,  from  New  York;  she  died  in  1855; 
married  Abbie  Ann  Fuller,  of  Washington 
County,  N.  Y. 

C.  Johansson,  born  JIarch  7,  1845 ;  came  to 
this  country  in  1869;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1873 ;  married  Hannah  Johansson,  from  Sweden. 

Geo.  T.  Keator,  born  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
June  27,  1844;  came  to  Boone  County,  in  1869; 
married  Emma  P.  Dodge,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  Keith,  born  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  May 
2,  1826;  his  first  wife,  Catherine  Brown,  from 
Ohio ;  died  in  1862 ;  he  married  Louisa  M.  Farley, 
from  Ohio,  in  1864. 

Origen  King,  born  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  May 
8,  18.33;  came  to  Boone  County,  III.,  in  1856; 
married  Hannah  A.  Loring,  from  Tioga  County, 
N.    Y. ;    she   died    in    December,    1862 ;    married 


Amanda  Hastings,  of  Belvidere ;  she  was  from 
A'ermont. 

Daniel  B.  Kingsbury,  horn  DeKalb  County, 
111.,  October  20,  1850;  married  Elvira  Deau, 
from  DcKalb  County ;  she  died  August  20,  1875 ; 
married  Laura  Young,  from  DeKalb  County. 

Geo.  Leaman,  born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
July  5,  1820;  came  to  Boone  County  in  Septem- 
ber, 1843 ;  married  Deborah  Bennett ;  she  was 
born   in   State   of  New   York. 

William  Lee,  born  Clearfield,  County,  Pa., 
December  3,  1823 ;  came  to  Boone  County, 
August,  1844 ;  married  Rebecca  JIcKee,  from 
Pennsylvania ;  she  died  in  1805 ;  married  Har- 
riet Taylor ;  she  came  from  Noble  County,  Ohio. 

Jedediah  Lincoln,  born  in  Middlesex  County, 
Conn.,  October  28,  1805 ;  came  to  Boone  County 
in  February,  1839;  his  first  wife  was  Mary 
Belden,  of  Connecticut ;  his  second  wife  was 
Mary  Nichols,  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  ;-she 
was  bom  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

O.  F.  Lucas,  born  Boone  County,  town  of 
Flora,  November  9,  1840 ;  married  Alniira  Law- 
ton,  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan. ;  she  was  from  Potter 
County  Pa.,  and  came  to  Boone  County  in  1855. 

Walter  Lucas,  bom  in  town  of  Flora,  June  27, 
18.39 ;  man-ied  Edna  Cushman ;  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  both  born  in  the  same  house. 

Addison  S.  McCartney,  born  in  Bedford 
County.  Pa..  February  6,  1845 ;  came  to  Boone 
County  in  1857. 

Samuel  JIcKee,  born  Washington  County,  Pa., 
March  17,  1814 ;  came  to  Boone  County  June  24, 
1846;  married  Elizabeth  Neff,  from  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  November  11,  18.35. 

Otis  Macoonnoughey,  born  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio,  October  4,  1819 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1849;  married  Laura  Ann  Stevens,  from  Jeffer- 
son County.  N.  Y. 

Garret  Magee,  born  in  Albany  County.  N.  Y., 
March  11,  1848;  came  to  Boone  County,  in  1867; 
married  Ardelia   Hersey,   from   this  county. 

Alonzo  Marean,  born  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y., 
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St'iiteiiilier  '27j.  ]S1!2:  canio  to  Boone  County. 
March  4.  1S4(;:  inarriod  Statira  Robinson. 

Win.  .Moi-elicail.  born  North  of  Iroland.  Ma.v 
27,  1827;  i;aiiic  lo  (liis  connlo-  in  1VJ7;  to  Uuont' 
Couiit.v  in  ]s.'.l';  married  .Mar,:.'aret  Gibson,  from 
Couut.v  Arnianli.  Ireland. 

Allied  Munn,  born  iu  Oneida  Count.v,  N.  Y., 
November  .'.,  182S;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
IS.".:;;  married  Alvira  Knapp,  of  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  iu  1S4S;  she  died  Augu.st  1-1,  18GG;  mar- 
ried Khoda  Spinning,  from  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Munn,  boru  iu  Oneida  County,  N. 
Y..  June  30,  1S51  :  removed  to  Boone  County  at 
an  early  age;  married  .Tulia  S|iinning  of  N<'\v 
Yorlj. 

Martin  B.  Ne£f,  born  in  Blair  County,  Pa.. 
October  :n,  1Si2:  came  to  Boone  County,  in 
ISIil  :  married  Martha  McKee.  of  this  county. 

E.  C.  Norton,  born  iu  Flora,  April  7,  18J4; 
married  Abliie  J.  Eggleston,  from  New  Lebanon, 
New  York. 

Eldridge  (.:.  Oaks,  born  iu  Piscataijuis  County, 
Mo.,  August  lit,  1812;  came  to  Boone  County,  in 
184.") ;  married  Liberty  Leighton,  from  Kennebec. 
Me.,  in  June,  1832. 

John  F.  Oaks,  born  in  Pi.seataquis  County, 
Me.,  November  7,  1839 ;  removed  to  Boone 
County,  married  Olivia  Wattles,  of  this  county  ; 
she  died  in  1SG9;  married  Maria  H.  Lans,  in 
Iowa.     She  came  from   the  state  of  Indiana. 

B.  F.  Paine,  born  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.. 
November  20,  1820 ;  came  to  Boone  County  July 
3,  1845 ;  held  the  office  of  assessor,  collector. 
town  treasurer,  and  town  clerk ;  married 
Amanda  -M.  Ilovey,  from  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  Partlow,  born  near  Freeport,  111.,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1S4S;  came  to  Boone  County  In  1S&2 ; 
married  Delia  Noreross,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  W.  Pike  was  bom  in  Piscataquis  County, 
Me..  September  Ti,  ISoo  ;  came  to  Boone  Count}-, 
DecemlK^r  31.  IS.' 1. 

George  W.  Priest,  born  in  Madison,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y..  Octolicr  14.  1n-"1  ;  came  to  Boone 
County   in   187.";   Miarricd   Flor(Mice  Mackey. 


William  Roach,  boru  in  Ohio.  Octolier  12.  1.840; 
canu"  to  Boone  County  in  1S(;.-, ;  married  Ella 
E.   Witter,    ii-nm    this  eount.w 

.\.  M.  Rdliiiisiin.  liurn  in  Cumberland  County, 
.Me.,  .\l.iy  :;.  IMrti ;  e:iiiie  to  Booue  County  iu  1844; 
married  Zopliira  Cochran  from  Maine;  she  died 
in  18r>4;  married  Susan  Whitney,  of  Maine. 

A.  W.  Robinson,  boru  iu  Piscataquis  County, 
Me.,  October  7,  1830 ;  came  to  Boone  County, 
October  7,  1841 ;  married  Mary  Russell,  January 
10,  1852 ;  she  came  to  Boone  Count}-  in  1835. 

Allen  S.  Royal,  born  in  Piscataquis  County, 
Me..  November  5.  1820;  came  to  Boone  County, 
May  '.).  1844;  married  Lucy  J.  Robinson,  from 
Maine. 

II.  A.  Shattuck,  born  in  Boone  County,  town  of 
Flora,  February  18,  1852;  married  Maria  Stone; 
she  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  and  came  to  this 
count}-  when  four  years  of  age. 

Lewis  Shirley,  born  iu  Morgan  County,  Ohio, 
March  1,  1820;  came  to  Boone  County  aliout 
1.S47;  married  Lucinda  Keith,  from  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary,   1842. 

Lewis  Shirley.  Jr..  born  in  Indiana.  January 
12,  1844;  came  to  Booue  County  in  18(!:;;  mar- 
ried Leah  Reams,  from  Hampshire.  Kane  Coun- 
ty-, 111. ;  she  died  Februaiy  28,  187G. 

Henry  Silvius,  born  in  Luzerne  County.  Pa., 
October  10,  1822 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1854 ; 
married  Melissa  E.  Dimmick,  from  Pennsylvania. 

Jabez  I.  Spencer,  l)orn  in  Otsego  County.  N. 
Y.,  October  10,  1804;  came  to  Boone  County 
June  8,  1844;  married  Loraina  Thompson,  from 
Cherry  Valley.   Otsego  County.  N.  Y. 

Robert  Swail,  born  in  Canada,  near  Montreal, 
November  1,  18.35 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1800;  maiTied  Harriet  Feakins,  in  this  town; 
she  was  from  Cherry  \'alley,  Otsego  Count}-. 
N.  Y. 

Franklin  Tanner,  born  iu  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 10.  1819;  came  to  Boone  Couut.v,  July, 
1843;  his  first  wife  was  .Vbagail  Wilcox,  from 
New  York;  she  died  June  in.  1874:  married  Julia 
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Wilcox ;   she  was   boru   in   Chautauqua   Couuty, 
N.  Y. 

Jno.  C.  Thompson.  Jr.,  born  iu  Frauklin  Couu- 
ty, Mass..  June  14.  1S3S ;  came  to  Boone  County 
in  1874 ;  married  Elizabeth  D.  Avery. 

F.  S.  Webber,  born  in  Piscataquis  County, 
Me..  Febniary  21.  1S34 ;  came  to  Boone  County 
in  September.  184.5 ;  married  Francis  Arvilla 
Watkins.  from  New  York. 

W.  H.  Weed,  born  in  Delaware  County,  N. 
Y.,  July  IS,  1838;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1854;  James  Weed,  father  of  above,  was  born 
in  Delaware  County.  X.  Y..  Feb.  0.  1803.  and 
brought  his  family  here  iu  18.54. 

W.  Whipple,  born  In  Herkimer  Couuty.  N.  Y.. 
February  6,  1833 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
1867;  married  Elizabeth  M.  Brown,  from  Eng- 
land, November  14,   1854. 

Henrj'  Wilcox,  born  in  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  December  24,  1837 ;  came  to  Boone  County 
in  1844 ;  married  Susan  Oaks,  from  Maine. 

James  Williams,  born  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.. 
June  23,  1803 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1844 ; 
married  Emma  Royce,  from  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

William  Witter,  born  in  Orange  County,  Ohio, 
February  21,  1821 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in 
fall  of  1843;  married  Julia  Ann  Shirley,  from 
Ohio. 

Caledoxia    TOWIv'SHIP. 

W.  XL  Brooks,  born  In  Erie  County.  X.  Y.. 
March  7.  1827 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1851 ; 
married  Harriet  Strong ;  she  was  born  iu  Erie 
County.  X.  Y. 

Abram  Drake,  born  in  Pittsburg,  Rockingham 
County.  X.  H..  January  2.  l.Sll  ;  married  Sophia 
Storey  ;  she  was  born  iu  the  city  of  Boston,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1825;  was  justice  of  the  peace,  post- 
master and  supervisor. 

Robert  Dymond,  born  in  l^n-land.  Januaiy  17. 
1815;  came  to  this  country  in  1S45 ;  married 
Elizabeth  Clark ;  bom  in  England. 

H.  S.  Grinnel,  former  postmaster,  Caledonia 
Station,  born  in  Litchtic'ld  County.  Conn..  April 
21»,   ISO!! ;   came  to   this   rounty   in  1857 ;   and  to 


Caledonia  Station  iu  1S51);  married  Harriet  A. 
Pier ;   born  in  Vermont. 

H.  A.  Hammond,  born  in  Boone  Couuty.  Au- 
gust 3.  1M8;  married  Melvina  Stevens;  born  iu 
this  couuty. 

Wm.  Hazelwood.  born  iu  Canada,  August  1, 
18:;2 ;  came  to  this  couuty  in  1845 ;  married 
Elizabeth   Brown ;   horn    in    England. 

C.  C.  Leach,  born  in  Benuingtou  County,  Vt., 
February  28,  1820 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1845 ; 
married  Cynthia  Smith;  horu  iu  Chenango 
County,  X.  Y. 

Alexander  McXair.  born  in  Campbelltown, 
Scotland.  June  7,  1828 ;  came  to  this  county  in 
1842 ;  married  Mary  Armour ;  she  was  bom  iu 
the  same  plac-e ;  was  supervisor  and  assessor. 

J.  D.  Montanye,  born  in  Orange  County,  X. 
Y.,  Februai-y  9,  1820;  came  to  this  couuty  in 
1854;  married  Pai-melia  Brown;  born  iu  Sulli- 
van County,  X.  Y. 

James  Montgomery,  horn  in  Argyleshire.  Scot- 
land. July  4.  18.34;  came  to  this  couuty  March 
17.  1870;  married  Lovinia  Tofflemire ;  she  died 
March  10.   1877. 

Wm.  Moore,  bom  in  Canada.  September  IS, 
1842;  came  to  this  county  in  April,  1871;  mar- 
ried Mary  J.  Atkinson ;  bom  in  Canada. 

Jno.  Ralston,  bom  in  Scotland,  August,  1818; 
came  to  this  countj-  in  1852 ;  married  Elizabeth 
Picken;  born  iu  Scotland. 

A.  J.  Ralston,  born  in  Cantire.  Scotland,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1820 ;  went  to  Canada  iu  May,  1849 ;  re- 
mained there  seven  years  and  then  came  to  this 
county ;  married  Margaret  MclCerrell. 

W.  H.  Reid,  born  in  La  Salle  County,  III..  Sep- 
tember 27.  1S37;  his  father  left  Scotland  the 
year  previous  and  went  to  La  Salle  Couuty ;  re- 
mained there  about  one  year  and  then  went  to 
Winnebago  County,  where  he  remained  until 
1805.  when  he  came  here ;  married  Mary  An- 
drew ;   bom  iu  Harlem,  Winnebago  County. 

Sutton  Sewell.  born  in  this  township,  Boone 
County.  May  15,  1847;  married  Maryette  Lin- 
nell ;   lioru   in  this  township. 
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.7.  J.  Tollk'iiiire.  boru  iu  Ilarlciii  Towushi]), 
Wiimel)afe'o  ("ouuty,  March  11'.  IMl';  married 
Amy  A.  Little;  Ijorn  in  W'alcrlown.  X.  V. 

Andrew  Whiting,  l>oru  in  Kennebec  County, 
Me..  November  9,  1S4»>;  came  to  this  county  iu 
the  fall  of  ls.';S;  married  Mary  A.  Kyes ;  born 
In   Ohio. 

Luther  Wliilin.L',  Iji.rn  in  Calc(l,piiia  Township, 
this  county.  .Ni.vi-nibcr  2S.  IVtl  ;  married  Mary 
I-;.  .Sabin:  bcrn   in   Srlieneetady  (•(unily.   X.  Y. 

M.\N( UKSTEIi  ToW.NSHIP. 

David  Adani.s,  boni  in  New  Yorli,  .June  22. 
1817:  came  to  this  county  in  1840;  married  Mary 
Mapes;  she  was  born  in  New  York. 

It.  C.  Brayton,  born  in  Canada,  August  7, 
1805 ;  came  to  this  county  iu  1804 ;  married  S. 
Gornee. 

Luke  (.'ass.  l)om  in  Vermont,  September  11, 
1811 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1863 ;  married  Lucy 
Fisher;  she  died  September  1,  18.30;  married 
Abigail  A.  Blinn. 

S.  A.  Ellsworth,  bom  in  New  York,  June  1, 
1814 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1845 ;  married  M. 
Steel ;  she  was  bom  in  New  York ;  she  died  De- 
cember 28,  1840 :  married  Miss  S.  J.  Shearman ; 
born  in  Vermont. 

R.  A.  Erwin,  born  in  Boone  Countj-,  May  24, 
185:!. 

L.  D.  Linderman.  born  in  New  York,  March 
15,  1813;  c.ime  to  this  county  in  1838;  married 
Sarah  A.  OUnstead ;  she  was  born  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

Artlmr  Liviiiirston.  l)orn  in  Now  York,  Febru- 
arj-  10.  ls:;2;  came  to  this  county  iu  18.53; 
married  Miss  M.  (iibbs  ;  she  was  boru  in  New- 
York. 

A.  H.  Manley,  horn  in  Vermont,  Febmarj-  0, 
1820 ;  came  to  this  couutj-  in  1849 ;  married  Jane 
E.  Brookins ;  she  was  bom  in  New  York. 

riias.  \.  Nash.  l)om  in  Xew  Yurk,  March  14, 
18.37;  came  to  this  county  in  1S(;0;  married  M. 
J.  Wright. 

Wm.  I'eters,  iMirn  in  England,  A[)ril  10.  1.S.34 ; 


canje  to  this  county  in  1870 ;  married  Eliza  Dan- 
iels ;  she  was  horn  in  New  York. 

C.  J.  Robardez,  bom  in  France,  July  15,  1842; 
came  to  this  county  in  1870. 

Rudolph  Stoll,  bom  in  Switzerland  in  August, 
1830 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1857 ;  was  in  the 
Civil  War;  married  Christina  Zilley;  she  was 
born  in  Prussia. 


LkRoy 
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Silas  DeMunn,  born  in  Alexander,  Genessee 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1820;  came  to  this 
county  in  1860;  married  Miranda  Palmer;  she 
was  boru  in  Batavia,  N.  \. 

Henry  Hammoud,  burn  iu  England,  March  14, 
1819;  came  to  this  county  in  1854;  first  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Keating;  second  wife,  Sarah  Arm- 
strong. 

N.  J.  Nelson,  bom  iu  Norway,  June  28,  1844; 
came  to  this  county  in  1845;  married  Anna  New- 
ton ;  born  in  Boone  County. 

BooNE  Township. 

James  Alexander,  bom  in  Fayette  County, 
Ind.,  August  28,  1810 ;  came  to  this  county  in 
the  fall  of  1840;  was  supervisor  and  assessor; 
married  Sarah  Mitchell,  who  was  born  in  Fay- 
ette County,  Ind. 

Isaac  Bates,  horn  in  Birmingham,  England, 
November  10,  1818;  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  this  county  in  1845 ;  married  Phoebe  A. 
Tongue ;  she  was  born  in  England. 

M.  C.  Briggs  was  born  in  Chenango  County, 
N.  J.,  December  16,  1833;  served  four  years  in 
the  Civil  War  as  assistant-surgeon ;  married 
Mary  J.  Weld;  she  was  Iwrn  in  Orford,  N.  H. 

Edward  Burnside,  former  station  agent  of  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  Poplar  Grove,  born  in  Me- 
Ilenry  County,  June  27.  1853;  came  to  this 
(■ounty  in  1874. 

Isaac  Caddick  was  born  in  Worcestershire, 
England,  June  5,  1.822;  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  this  county  in  1850;  married 
Catherine  J.  Bowder ;  she  was  born  in  Peunsyl- 
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vania.  June  i.  1S20 ;  she  died  in  November.  ISTG. 

I.  II.  Cbaniplin,  born  in  Windoni  County, 
Conn..  November  13,  ISOO ;  came  to  this  countj' 
in  1853 ;  married  Lavina  Gifford  ;  slie  was  liorn 
in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

J.  V.  Colvin  was  bom  in  Bradford  County, 
Pa.,  April  30,  1837;  came  to  tbis  county  July 
1,  1840;  married  E.  M.  Williams;  born  in  the 
same  county. 

Barney  Cornwell.  former  station  agent,  Cap- 
ron,  born  near  Toronto,  Canada,  January  6. 
1S28 ;  came  to  this  county  in  18-44 ;  married  Mar- 
garet Ann  Day ;  she  was  bom  in  Canada. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Cornwell,  born  in  Canada,  De- 
cember 24..  1823 ;  widow  of  Gabriel  Cornwell ; 
he  was  born  in  Canada.  September  n.  1,S24 ;  he 
came  to  this  county  in  184.5,  and  died  May  22, 
18G3. 

Lewis  Goodsell  was  born  in  Norway,  October, 
1829;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1850;  came 
to  Boone  County  about  1SG3 :  married  Elizabeth 
Bean  ;  born  in  Boone  Countj-. 

Oliver  K.  Hanson  w'as  born  in  Norway,  July 
12,  1830 ;  came  to  the  United  States,  and  to  this 
county  in  1842 ;  married  Tona  Edward ;  born  in 
Norway. 

C.  W.  Heath  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  March 
31,  1824;  came  to  this  county  October  12,  1845; 
married  twice,  first  wife  was  Jane  Miller ;  she 
was  born  in  New  York,  she  died  in  March,  1854 ; 
second  wife,  Cynthia   Stevenson,  April  12,  1856. 

Ole  Helgeson,  born  in  Norway,  November  3, 
1821 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1843 ;  married 
Christina  Olson  ;  she  was  born  in  Norway. 

Stephen  Hinman  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1709 ;  one  of  the  early 
settlers ;  married  Phylinda  Goodell ;  she  was 
born  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

John  Iverson,  bom  in  Norway,  June  8,  1833 ; 
came  to  tbis  county  in  March,  1854 ;  married 
Christie  Nelson  ;  she  was  born  in  Norway,  March 
8,  1843. 

J.  E.  Kellogg  was  born  in  Rensselaer  County, 


N.  Y.,  February  4,  1.S20 ;  c.-inie  to  tbis  county  in 
18-14 ;  married  Miss  A.  .T.  Townsend. 

W.  H.  Kendig.  Capron.  bom  in  Erie  County, 
Pa..  November  8,  1840;  came  to  this  state  in 
1867,  and  to  this  county  in  1875;  married  Miss 
E.  A.  Crawford ;  she  was  born  in  Allegheny 
County.  N.  Y..  April  29.  1S3S. 

John  Kimble,  born  in  Morris  Counl.v.  N.  J.. 
May  11.  1821;  came  to  this  counly  in  1S(;2:  mar- 
ried Caroline  Bucher;  she  w:is  born  in  New 
York. 

Walter  Loing  was  born  in  Allegheny  County, 
N.  Y.,  September  2,  1829 ;  came  to  this  county 
in  June,  1839 ;  married  Orpha  Curtis ;  she  was 
bom  in  London,  Canada. 

Donald  Mclntyre  was  born  in  Scotland.  Janu- 
ary 17,  1837 ;  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  Winneliago  County  in  1857. 

Peter  Mclntyre  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1846, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  the  following 
year ;  married  Mary  Sillars :  she  was  born  in 
Scotland. 

James  S.  Milliken  was  born  in  Cheshire 
County,  N.  H.,  October  9,  ISIG ;  came  to  this 
county  in  1842;  married  Rachel  Mitchell;  she 
was  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  and  came  to 
this   county   in   1837. 

M.  S.  Nesmith,  Capron,  bom  in  Henry  County, 
111.,  May  28,  1843 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1869 ; 
married  Paulina  Steele ;  she  was  born  in  Erie, 
Whiteside  County.  111. ;  he  served  in  the  Civil 
War. 

F.  A.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Capron.  was  born  in 
Erie  Countj%  Pa.,  July  11.  1839;  was  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  rebellion ;  commenced  practice  at 
Capron  in  1870;  married  Miss  S.  Deette  Hoyt, 
of  Woodstock,   McHenry  County,   111. 

Thor  Olson,  born  in  Norway,  October  4,  1811 ; 
came  to  this  county  1844 ;  first  wife  was  Rosa 
T.  Olson;  she  was  born  in  Norway;  she  died 
in  this  count}'  in  ia52 ;  he  married  again  to 
Margie  Olson;  she  died  in  1855;  married  again 
to   Anne  Olson. 

Anne   Reid,   born    iu   the   county   of   Armagh, 
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David  Wa-ncr.  born  in  .Maryland.  April  9, 
lsn4;  .anie  to  this  county  in  IS.-,.",;  married  Han- 
nah  Guniea:   b<ini    in   New    York. 

Mrs.  Eliza  E.  Wheeler,  lx)ru  in  Addison.  Vt., 
February  19,  1819 ;  widow  of  Obediah,  who  was 
born  in  Erie  County,  X.  Y..  May  9,  1820;  her 
maiden  nana-  w.as  Woleott. 

II.  K.  WiUard  was  liorn  in  Ulster  Couuty, 
\.  ^■.,  February  17.  182:3;  came  to  this  couuty  in 
1814;  married  Miss  C.  M.  Morse;  born  in  Cort- 
land County,  X.  X. 

X.  II.  \Yooster.  justice  of  the  peace,  Caprou, 
was  lioru  in  Oxford,  Xew  Haven  County,  Conn., 
December  25,  1821 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1840 ; 
married  Abigail  A.  Hovey ;  she  w'as  born  in  Xew 
nampshire ;   he  served  in  Civil  ^Var. 

(U<i.  '\X.  Worthington.  born  in  DuPage  County, 
111..  June  12,  184.3;  came  to  this  county  the  fol- 
lowing March ;  he  served  three  years  in  the  Civil 
War;  married  Lizzie  Van  Valkenburg :  she  was 
born  in  Columbia  County,  X.  Y. 

A.  E.  Yates.  Caprou.  born  in  Bonus  Township, 
this  couuty,  January  1,  1851  ;  married  Alice 
Trijip :  she  was  torn  in  the  same  townshiii. 

Bonus  TowNsinr. 

Warren  Andrews,  born  in  New  York.  1824; 
came  to  this  couuty  in  18.50;  married  Louisa 
Keeler  in  February,  1847 ;  she  was  born  in  New- 
York. 

Myron  K.  Avery,  born  in  Pennsylvania.  August 
20,  18.34;  came  to  this  county  July  9,  18.38;  mem- 
ber of  the  twenty -ninth  general  assembly:  mar- 
ried Abigail  M.  Tongue  in  1854. 

Theodore  Bailey,  born  in  Xew  York.  1845 ; 
came  to  this  country  in  1854;  married  Jliss  E. 
I'owers ;  she  was  bom  in  Xew  York. 

Fred  L.  Barton,  born  in  Xew  Y'ork.  Sciitcmber 
17,  1.855;  came  to  this  county  in  istiii. 

Geo.  W,  Bennett,  born  in  New  Y'ork.  1853; 
came  t(i  this  c'duiity  18.50;  married  Ilattie  Bax- 
ter: she  was  born  in  Boone  County. 
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B.  R.  Bieknell.  born  in  Jlaine,  1S17  ;  came  to 
this  county  I860;  married  Rebecca  Ilawes,  who 
was  born  in  Maine. 

O.  Bills,  born  in  Tioga  County.  X.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1825 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1844 ;  mar- 
ried Miss  M.  Winegar ;  she  was  born  in  New 
York. 

Hugh  Boyce.  bom  in  Vermont  in  1800 ;  came 
to  this  county  in  1852 ;  married  Maria  Post : 
born  In  New  York. 

Thomas  Burton,  bom  in  Ireland  in  182T ;  came 
to  this  county  in  1857 ;  married  Miss  M.  Walker 
In  1855 ;  she  was  born  In  Ireland. 

Enoch  Conger,  born  in  New  York  in  1S.S4 ; 
came  to  this  county  in  1866 :  married  Eleanor 
F.  Martin  in  1857. 

Lewis  Decker,  born  in  New  York  in  1826 ; 
came  to  this  county  in  1851 ;  married  Betsy  Wil- 
liams in  1848 ;  she  was  born  in  Pennsylvania. 

A.  C.  Fassett,  was  born  in  New  York,  and 
came  to  this  county  in  1856 ;  married  Miss  H. 
A.  Simpkins  in  1866 ;  she  was  born  in  McIIenry 
County.     Circuit  Clerk  twenty- four   (24)    years. 

Abigail  C.  Feeley,  wife  of  Thomas  Feeley, 
born  in  Oxford  County,  Me.,  in  1S16 :  came  to 
this  county  in  1856 ;  she  married  Tildeu  Jones 
In  1840;  he  was  bom  in  Maine,  and  died  in 
March,  1875;  married  C.  Feeley  in  1876. 

,\.  D.  Hale,  born  in  Delaware  County.  N.  Y., 
June  22,  1831 ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  Oc- 
tober, 1836;  married  Mary  Hull,  of  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Oliver  Hale,  was 
bom  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y..  in  1700;  came 
to  Boone  Count}',  1836 ;  he  married  Susanna 
Bradt ;  she  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Alonzo  Haskins.  born  In  New  York  in  1813 ; 
came  to  this  county  in  1861 ;  man-led  Lovina  Mc- 
Kinney  September  10.  18.35 ;  she  was  born  in 
New  York. 

F.  D.  Hyde,  born  In  Chautauqua  County,  N. 
Y.,  1839;  came  to  this  county  In  1844;  married 
Mary  A.  Bennett  m  1859 ;  she  was  born  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.   Parmelia   Hyde,   born   in   Essex   County. 


N.  Y. ;  she  married  O.  Hyde,  .Tuly  12,  ls:',7:  he 
was  born  in  Erie  County,  X.  V.,  July  2s,  isi;), 
and  died  August  28.  1871. 

Charles  D.  Jack.son,  born  in  .Mississijipi,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1810;  came  to  this  county  in  ls:;,s:  mar- 
ried Mary  A.  Stowe ;  she  was  l)oru  in  New 
York. 

Nathan  D.  Jackson  was  born  in  Boone  County, 
in  1845. 

Milton  10.  Keeler.  linru  in  Cortland  County. 
N.  Y.,  October  4,  1833;  cnnic  to  lii'lvidrrc  in 
1851;  was  in  the  9.5th  regiment  1.  \'.  I.:  ni,irri<Ml 
Louisa  Owens  of  Chautauciun.  (int.irii)  County. 
N.  Y. 

Wm.  Keeler.  born  in  New  York  in  182'.);  came 
to  this  county  in  1S49;  married  Viola  Stnckwell 
in  18.52,  who  was  born  in  New  York. 

Thos.  Kell.v.  Iwrn  in  Ireland  in  is.".(; :  r;inie  to 
this  country  in  1847;  came  to  tliis  rnunty  in 
1875;  man-ied  .Alary  A.  Keys;  slie  was  burn  in 
Ireland. 

A.  Klpp,  bom  in  New-  York  in  ISL'5;  ranie  to 
this  county  in  18.56;  married  Miss  C.  Hill;  she 
w-as  born  in  New  York. 

Franklin  Law-rence  was  born  in  Croton,  .Mass., 
in  1814 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1839 ;  married 
Anna  Blood  in  1837,  who  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  he  died  in  1877. 

John  Law-rence  was  born  in  .\sliliy,  .Middlesex 
Countj-,  Mass.,  March  8.  17ss:  niarriivl  .Miss 
Lydia  Sweet ;  came  to  Boone  County  in  1837 ; 
his  wife  died  in  October,  1873 ;  he  died  No- 
vember 20.  1876.  aged  nearly  89  years  ;  they  had 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife  for  nearly 
67  years. 

Luther  \V.  Lawrence,  former  .1udge  of  the 
county  court  of  Boone  County,  born  in  Clicnango 
County.  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1808;  came  to  this 
county  in  1836;  he  represented  this  district  in 
the  state  legislature  three  terms ;  was  member  of 
constitutional  convention  in  1862 ;  married  El- 
vira Chamberlain.  January  22,  1820;  she  was 
from  Cazenovia,  Madison  County.  N.   Y. 

Aaron    Mabie.   horn    in   Delaware    County,    N. 
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y.,  1807;  came  to  this  county  iii  1S42;  inarriea 
Amy  Turneaure  in  1S28;  she  was  born  in  X. 
Y. ;  in  the  Civil  War. 

D.  Mabie,  bom  in  Dela.Tare  County,  X.  Y..  in 
ISIG;  came  to  tliis  county  in  1843;  uuirriod  E. 
F.  \'encss ;  she  was  born  in  England. 

Alfred  J.  Miller,  bom  iu  Pennsylvania,  1S:!7 ; 
came  to  this  county  iu  1S41 ;  married  Mrs.  Ar- 
ietta Stevens ;  she  was  bora  in  Vermont. 

I.  D.  Miller,  born  iu  Pennsylvania,  1S2S ;  came 
to  this  c-ounty  iu  1842;  married  Caroline  Akin 
in  1852 ;  she  was  boru  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dennis  Moan,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1824;  came 
to  this  county  in  18.j2 :  he  married  Margaret 
Hyau ;  she  was  boru  iu  Ireland. 

Jas.  A.  Xewman,  bom  in  Xew  York,  April  24, 
1824 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1869 ;  married 
Betsy  Andrews ;  she  was  bom  in  New  York,  and 
died  in  1850;  his  second  wife  was  Sarah  A. 
Cook,  who  was  born  in  Xew  York. 

O.  S.  Xichols.  boru  iu  Xew  York  in  1830; 
came  to  this  county  iu  18.j'.t ;  married  Emma 
Koon. 

D.  R.  Payne,  born  in  Xew  York,  Juno  20, 
1798;  came  to  this  county  May  14.  1S5G;  mar- 
ried Mahala  Sweet;  she  was  bdrn  in  Dutchess 
County,  Nesv  York. 

Thos.  T.  Pettis,  Iwm  in  Xew  York.  January 
10,  1809;  came  to  this  county  iu  1838. 

Henry  Porter,  born  in  England,  1828;  came 
to  this  county  in  1838;  married  Anna  E.  Roper; 
she  was  born  in  England. 

Jas.  W.  Porter,  born  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  1.838; 
came  to  this  count.v  in  1838 ;  married  Martha  J. 
Keith;   she   was   Iwm   in   Vermont. 

Roger  Pryor.  born  in  Ireland,  iu  1827;  came 
to  this  county  in  1853;  married  Lizzie  Bur- 
chell ;  she  was  born  in  Ireland. 

J.  W.  F.  Randall  was  born  in  Xew  York, 
April  (J,  IV'.ri;  came  to  this  county  in  1842; 
married  Miss  C.  (1.  Sutherland,  who  was  born 
in  lOd-ar  County.  111. 

Sion  ItoiMT.  horn  in  Enu'land  in  isii:>;  came  to 


this  county  in  1854;  married  Mary  C.  Clark; 
she  was  born  in  England. 

Ralph  Rulli-sou,  bom  in  Xew  York  in  1818; 
came  to  this  county  in  1845 ;  married  Maria 
Passage ;  she  was  born  iu  Xew  York. 

Clarence  E.  Sacket,  born  in  Garden  Prairie  in 
1848. 

Daniel  II.  Sackett.  former  postmaster.  Garden 
Prairie ;  born  in  Vermont..  August  9,  1804 ;  came 
to  this  county  iu  1837 ;  married  Caroline  Ames, 
January  1,  1832 ;  she  was  t>orn  in  Vermont. 

Fred  Sands,  born  in  New  York,  1833 ;  came  to 
this  County  iu  May,  1830 ;  married  Henrietta 
Brooks ;  she  was  born  in  Xew  York. 

n.  O.  Sears,  born  in  Bristol,  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y..  in  1820 ;  came  to  this  county  October, 
1839 ;  married  Harriet  A.  Ames  in  1841 ;  she 
was  born  in  Vermont. 

Edward  Stapleton,  born  in  Ireland  in  1823; 
came  to  this  county  in  1855 ;  married  Mary 
Prior;  she  was  born  in  Ireland. 

Frank  S.  Stockwell,  born  in  Belvidere  Town- 
ship in  18.50 ;  married  Miss  Fuller ;  she  was 
born  in  Flora  Township. 

A.  Stone,  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1807 ;  came 
to  this  county  in  1837;  married  Miss  E.  H. 
Ellis,  who  was  bom  in  Massachusetts. 

James  D.  Tripp,  born  in  Columbia  County,  N. 
Y.,  December  2(!,  1807;  came  to  Boone  County 
in  1851 ;  married  Angelina  Maxom  from  Madi- 
son County,  N.  Y. ;  she  was  bom  in  Rensselaer 
County. 

Uriah  B.  Turnure,  born  in  New  York,  1823; 
came  to  this  county  in  1&44 ;  married  Laura 
Cline ;  she  was  born  in  New  York. 

A.  L.  Watkins,  born  in  New  York  in  1827 ; 
came  to  this  county  in  1872 ;  married  Eliza  A. 
Swain,  who  was  born  in  New  York. 

James  G.  Winigar,  born  in  New  York  in  1830 ; 
came  to  this  county  in  October,  18.30 ;  married 
Sarah  A.  Heaton ;  she  was  bom  in  New  York. 

Aiicil  W'i.xon.  born  in  Putnam  County.  N.  Y., 
May  24.  1837  :  came  to  Belvidere,  Boone  County, 
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in    1S55 ;    married    Julia    Hart,    from    Carmel, 
Putnam  County,  N.  T. 

John  'Woodruff,  born  in  New  Haven  County, 
Conn.,  in  181-1 ;  came  to  this  county  in  ISIO ; 
was  justice  of  the  peace  and  postmastter  at 
Bonus ;  married  Luclnda  Dimmiek ;  she  was 
bom  in  New  Yorli. 

Spring  Township. 

N.  J.  C.  Albright,  born  in  Vermont,  June  21, 
1834 ;  came  to  this  county  in  181.5 ;  married 
Adeliza  Jayne  in  Belvidere;  she  was  bom  in 
Ohio. 

J.  C.  Ashcraft,  Iwrn  in  Pennsylvania,  January 
24,  1852 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1869. 

James  Atkinson,  bom  in  England,  February 
19,  1803;  came  to  this  county  in  1&49 ;  married 
Margaret  McLatchie,  in  Canada;  she  was  bom 
in  Canada. 

La'ttTence  Barringer,  born  in  Germany,  August 
10,  1825;  came  to  this  county  in  1857;  married 
Theresa  Keeler,  in  New  York ;  she  was  bom  in 
Germany. 

John  Baxter,  born  in  England,  June  28, 1807 ; 
came  to  this  county  in  1836 ;  married  Miss  H. 
Smith.son,  in  Montreal,  Canada;  she  was  bom 
in  England. 

D.  W.  C.  Bishop,  bom  in  New  York,  March 
2,  1818;  came  to  this  county  in  1851;  married 
Miss  L.  Crittenden,  in  this  county ;  she  was  born 
in  Ohio. 

Francis  Blackford,  born  in  England,  July  20, 
1819 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1833 ;  married 
Jane- Atkinson,  in  this  county;  she  was  born  in 


James  Blackford,  born  in  England,  August 
30,  1815 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1833 ;  first  wife 
was  Miss  Abbott ;  second  wife  was  Lousia 
Morey. 

George  S.  Cafes,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1816 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1845 ;  mar- 
ried Marilla  Heaton,  in  this  county;  she  was 
born  in  New  York. 


George  Chafee,  bom  in  New  York,  August  16, 
1811 ;  married  Anita   Smith,  in  Belvidere. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Chamberlin,  born  in  Connecticut, 
January  22,  1818 ;  husband  was  Wm.  H.  Cham- 
berlin ;  they  were  married  in  Connecticut ;  he 
was  born  in  Massachusetts ;  he  died  in  this 
county  in  September,  1873. 

John  C-ooiDcr,  bom  in  Middlesex,  County,  N.  Y., 
March  3,  1839;  came  to  this  county  in  1860. 

Jefferson  Colvin,  born  in  Brie  County,  N.  Y., 
January  22,  1832;  came  to  this  county  in  1875; 
married  Mrs.  Parks,  in  New  York ;  she  died 
November  3,  1876. 

Charles  Curtis,  born  in  England,  August  30, 
1814;  came  to  this  county  In  1836;  married 
Mary  Ann  Jlounsey ;  she  was  born  in  Canada. 

Henry  Curtis,  born  in  England,  March  30, 
1813 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1836 ;  married  Mrs. 
Mounsey  (maiden  name,  Miss  Atkinson),  in 
Canada,  April,  1835;  she  was  bom  in  England. 

Joel  Davis,  Sr.,  born  in  England,  June  16, 
1798 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1850 ;  married 
Eleanor  Howell  in  England ;  she  was  born  in 
England. 

Myi-on  DeWolf,  bom  in  Peuu.sylvania,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1820 ;  came  to  the  county  1847 ;  married 
Matilda   Taylor   in  Pennsylvania. 

W.  C.  DeWolf,  bom  in  Erie  County,  Pa.,  Feb- 
roary  8,  1830;  came  to  this  county  in  1854; 
married  Huldah  J.  Strong,  in  Erie  County,  Pa.; 
she  was  born  in  Erie  County,  Pa. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Dunham,  bom  in  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  March  4,  1816;  came  to  this  county  in 
1869 ;  husband  was  Daniel  H.  Dunham ;  he  was 
bom  in  Madison  County,  October  20,  1812 ;  he 
died  in  this  county.  May  26,  1874. 

E.  L.  Gleason,  bom  in  Franklin  County,  Mass., 
April  7,  1806;  came  to  this  county  in  1840; 
married  Miss  P.  A.  Spink,  in  New  York;  she 
was  born  in  Vermont. 

John  Foord,  bom  in  Maine,  December  21,  1810 ; 
came  to  this  county  in  1853;  first  wife  was 
Hannah  G.  Martin;  second  wife  was  Mrs. 
Gould. 
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J.  U.  Gould,  Iwru  in  \V:incu  County.  .\.  i.. 
May  -'0,  1820;  came  to  tliis  <-.iiuii.v  in  1^-7: 
married  Charlotte  BlaclU'ord.  in  this  rounty.  m 
1845;   site  was  torn   in  lOngland. 

Samson  Gretton,  born  iu  New  Jeis<^v,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1844;  came  to  this  county  in  18oU:  mar- 
ried Sarah  Lawman,  in  P.clviderc :  she  was  born 
iu  England. 

Harrison  H.  Hakes,  boru  iu  Cattaraugus 
Count}-,  N.  1'.,  April  2,  1841 ;  came  to  this  c-ounty 
and  settled  in  Spring  Township  iu  1857 ;  was  in 
the  army  four  years;  married  Ann  Davis;  she 
was  bom  in  England.  He  now  lives  in  Belvi- 
dcre. 

Josepli  Hewer,  born  in  England,  .\ugust  14. 
184.3;  came  to  this  county  in  ISUT ;  married 
Martha  Pinegar;  she  was  bom  in  England. 

Wm.  L.  Hollenbeak,  born  iu  Stafford  County, 
N.  Y.,  June  7,  1823;  came  to  this  couuty  in 
1844:  married  Myra  Shattuck,  in  this  couuty; 
she  was  born  in  Ohio. 

H.  C.  Hughes,  born  in  Wales.  March  4,  1825; 
came  to  this  county  in  IS".!!;  married  Sarah  A. 
Britt,  in  this  county  :  slie  was  l)om  in  Ohio. 

I^wis  Hughes,  born  in  Wales.  April  23.  1S21  ; 
came  to  this  county  in  isilli:  marri.Ml  Mrs.  Mur- 
rin. 

Theodore  .Jolnison.  born  in  Schb'swig  Ilolstein. 
Germany,  August  24,  1843 ;  came  to  this  country 
18G7 ;  came  to  Boone  County,  in  February,  1875 ; 
married  Nena  Johnson ;  she  was  born  in 
Prussia. 

William  B.  King,  born  in  England.  May  11, 
1822;  came  to  this  county  in  184il;  married 
Matilda   Huline,   in  this  county. 

Edwin  Lander,  born  in  England,  .\pril  20, 
1815 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1840 ;  married 
Mary  Skittery  in  England :  she  was  liorn  in 
England. 

T.  E.  Lane,  born  in  Maine.  Manli  Id.  184^1; 
came  to  this  county  iu  IMii;  married  CVIinda 
Sergant,  in  this  county ;  slic  was  born  iu  New 
York. 

A.  B.  Lanning,  born  in  -New  York,  March  10, 


ISIO ;  came  to  this  county  in  1842 ;  married 
Miss  Stroud,  iu  New  York ;  she  was  born  in 
New  Jersey. 

John  S.  Lanning,  born  in  New  York,  August 
15,  1824;  came  to  this  couuty  in  1842;  married 
Mary  Rich,  in  Cook  County.  111. ;  she  was  born 
in   New   Jersey. 

U.  K.  Lanning,  born  in  Ontario  Couuty,  N.  Y., 
February  11.  1818;  came  to  this  count}-  in  1842; 
1S2G ;  came  to  this  county  in  1855 ;  married 
Enretta  LawTence ;  she  was  bom  in  New  York. 

J.  Mayburry,  born  iu  Pennsylvania,  April  18, 
1830 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1853 ;  married  Miss 
Desdemona  Wells. 

Wm.  M.  Mack,  born  in  Canada,  May  23,  1822 ; 
came  to  this  couuty  iu  1SG4 ;  married  Susana 
Reed,  in  Vermont ;  she  was  born  in  Canada. 

Richard  Moore,  born  iu  Pennsylvania.  May  25, 
1820 ;  came  to  this  county,  in  1855 ;  married 
Maggie  Ck)rdon,  in  this  c-ounty ;  she  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Thos.  Page,  born  in  England,  December  21. 
1838;  came  to  this  couuty  in  1852;  married 
Jane  E.   Hammond  iu  England. 

Jira  Payu,  boru  in  New  York.  April  17.  1S2S ; 
came  to  this  county  in  1855 ;  married  Elizabeth 
Arnold  in  New  York ;  she  was  born  at  Saratoga, 
N.   Y. 

Geo.  Peters,  twrn  in  England,  May  20.  1.824 ; 
came  to  this  county  in  18.50 ;  married  Martha 
Davis  in  England. 

M.  K.  Pratt,  born  in  New  Hampshire,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1813;  came  to  this  county  in  18,54:  mar- 
ried Louisa  Dagget,  in  New  Hampshire;  she  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire. 

Geo.  Reed,  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  May  C, 
1824 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1848 ;  married 
Eliza  A.  Wait.  Oct.  10,  1849;  she  was  born  in 
Warsaw.  X.  Y. 

John  Rogers.  Jr.,  born  in  England,  May  20, 
1839;  came  to  this  county  in  1848;  married 
Carrie  Peniger.  iu  Belvidere :  she  was  Ixtrn  in 
England. 

James    Scriven,    l>orn    in    England,    July    10. 
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1824;  came  to  this  couutj-  in  1S4S;  married 
Elizabeth   Seriveu  in  England. 

F.  H.  Shattuck,  born  in  Ohio,  June  22.  I.s2:i ; 
came  to  this  county  in  lS-36 ;  married  Harriet 
Britt,  in  this  county  ;  she  was  born  iu  Ohio. 

Harlyu  Shattuck,  boru  in  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  March  3,  1815 ;  came  to  this  county  in 
1835;  first  wife  Ruth  E.  Murray;  she  was  born 
in  Ohio ;  died  July  19,  1864 ;  his  second  wife  was 
Mrs.  Hall  (her  maiden  name  was  Lucretia 
Orton)  ;  she  was  bom  in  New  Xork. 

Loomis  Shattuck,  born  in  New  York,  January 
6,  1803;  came  to  this  county  in  lS;Ji:i;  married 
Lydia  Brown. 

Mason  Smith,  born  in  New  York,  November  2, 
1806;  came  to  this  county  in  1848;  married 
Philomela  Bartlett ;  she  was  born  in  New  York. 

Benjamin    Smithson,    born    iu    England,    June 

8,  1820;  came  to  this  county  in  1838;  married 
Jane  Blackford  in  this  county ;  she  was  born  in 
England,  came  to  this  county,  1S33. 

T.  M.  Steveas,  born  in  Canada,  August  ij,  1S4G ; 
came  to  Boone  County  iu  IS.'iS. 

P.  R.  Stockwell,  born  in  New  York,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1820 ;  came  to  this  county  in 
1869 ;  married  Caroline  P.  Arnold,  in  New  York ; 
she  was  born  in  New  York. 

J.  M.  White,   boru   iu  thi.s  county.   September 

9,  1835;  married  Miss  Stanley,  iu  Belvidere; 
she  was  bom  in  New  York. 

Robert  Wiffin,  born  in  England.  March  15, 
1807;  came  to  this  county  in  IS.^O ;  married 
Miss  Lawson,  in  England ;  she  was  born  in 
London. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  ^Villiams,  born  in  this  county, 
March  11,  18.38;  husband  George  Williams,  was 
born  in  England,  October  10,  1827 ;  died  January 
30,  1874. 

G.  F.  Winne,  born  in  Albany  County.  X.  Y.. 
April  7,  1827 ;  came  to  this  county  in  1854  ;  mar- 
ried Esther  Kendall,  in  Albany  County.  N.  Y. ; 
she  was  born  in  Kendall  County,  N.  Y. 

C.  F.  Witt,  born  in  Chesterfield.  Hamshire 
County,  Mass.,  September  20,  1811;  came  to  this 
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county  in  1844;  married  Eliza 
Michigan ;  she  was  born  in  ' 
N.  Y. 

Wm,  Wolcott,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Novem- 
ber, 1835 ;  came  to  this  county  in  18U9 ;  married 
Pluma  L.  Barton,  in  New  York;  she  was  born 
in  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


PATRIOTIC,  SOCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  MEN'! 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


GRAND  ABMT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC — SOCIAL  FRATERNI- 
TIES  MASONS.  ODD  FELLOWS,  KNIGHTS  OF  PYTH- 
IAS AND  MODERN  WOODMEN  OF  AMERICA BUSI- 
NESS men's  ASSOCIATIONS — A  SECRET  SOCIETT 
TRAGEDY — WOMEN'S  CLUBS — FORTNIGHTLY'.  OANE- 
SIIA,  SOROSIS,  NEW  CENTURY'  AND  OTHER  L.\DIES' 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

"Hurlbut  Post,"  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
organized  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,  was  named  for  the  gi'eat  war  hero  of 
Boone  County,  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut.  The  com- 
manders of  the  ijost  have  been  Major  C.  B. 
Loop,  H.  H.  Hakes,  Judge  Wales  W.  Wood,  Cir- 
cuit Clerk  A.  C.  Fassett,  who  held  the  office  for 
many  years,  and  George  Robinson,  the  present 
commander.  The  meetings  were  first  held  in  a 
building  next  to  the  present  postofflce,  where  the 
steam  laundry  is  located,  afterward  over  Glas- 
ner's  store  building  on  North  State  Street  and 
then  in  the  present  location  over  Sewell's  car- 
riage store,  which  is  known  as  G.  A.  R.  Hall. 
The  present  membership  is  about  57.  The  hall 
is  decorated  by  the  pictures  of  the  men  who  went 
out  from  Boone  County  or  where  they  then  lived, 
(o  help  save  the  Union,  also  by  photographs  of 
General  Hurlbut,  John  A.  Logan,  and  by  a  small 
field  cannon.  The  Woman's  Relief  Corps  is  an 
important    auxiliary    to    this    organization    and 
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gives  fro(iuont  suppers  in  the  ball,  wliirh  are 
well  attended.  The  Sous  of  Veterans  also  assist 
In  some  of  the  patriotic-  celebrations.  Of  late 
years  the  ranks  of  the  veterans  are  becoming 
lessened  and  "Father  Time"  is  doing  what  bul- 
lets, ex[X)Sure,  and  disease  could  not  do.  during 
the  four  years  they  followed  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  in  the  great  civil  conflict.  In  the  ceme- 
tery is  a  large  cannon,  which  was  secured  b.v 
Congressman  Fuller  and  brought  from  the  East 
and  placed  in  position  by  the  post,  with  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  John  C.  Foote  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
Sabin.  and  which  stands  as  a  silent  guard  over 
the  resting  place  of  the  soldier  dead. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Although  there  has  been  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Bel- 
videre  for  some  time,  as  shown  in  the  extracts 
from  the  "Standard."  the  present  prosperous  in- 
stitution dates  from  the  generous  donation  of 
Deac-on  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Avery,  in  190.3.  The 
building  is  on  State  and  Locust  Streets,  and 
contains  a  hall,  gymnasium  and  swimming 
tanlis.  as  well  as  other  rooms  and,  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hawkins,  it  is 
the  center  of  a  wholesome,  helpful  activity 
among  the  young  men  and  boys  of  Belvidere. 

Frateb.n'al  Orders. 

Belvidere  Lodge  Xo.  GO  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  (the 
Blue  lodge  of  the  Masons)  was  chartered  October 
4,  1S48.  the  charter  members  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Alfred  E.  Ames,  first  master ;  Orris  Crosby, 
Nijah  Hotchkiss,  Lucius  Fuller,  Amos  Witter, 
Asa  Williams,  Hezekiah  Ripley,  Joseph  G.  Pren- 
tiss.   All  are  now  dead. 

Kishwaukee  Chapter  Xo.  90  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons was  chartered  October  5,  ISGO,  the  char- 
ter members  being  as  follows:  A.  W.  Burnside, 
John  B.  Mulliken,  Xijah  Hotchkiss,  Cephas  Gard- 
ner, Charles  Loop.  George  W.  Downs,  Stephen  A. 
Hurlbut,  George  B.  Ames.  L.  E.  Benson.  W.  C. 
Detrick,  Xathan  Smedley,  William  D.  Avery, 
r>.  D.  Sabin,  A.  C.  Fuller.     For  innnv  years  both 


organizations  have  held  their  meetings  in  the 
brick  block  at  the  northeast  corner  of  State  and 
Lincoln  Avenues.  The  building  is  now  old  and  in 
bad  repair  and  the  question  is  being  agitated  of 
building  a  Masonic  Hall.  It  is  expected  that  one 
will  be  commenced  before  long.  Many  of  the 
I)rominent  citizens  of  Belvidere  have  belonged  to 
this  ancient  and  honorable  order,  and  its  present 
membership  fully  maintains  the  high  traditions 
of  the  lodge.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Tem- 
plars and  Shriners  residing  in  Belvidere,  but  the 
Chapter  is  the  highest  lodge  that  meets  in  the 
city. 

Odd  Fellows,  Big  Thunder  Lodge.  Xo.  28,  I. 
O.  O.  F.,  was  organized  April  28,  IS-i" ;  the  char- 
ter members  were  as  follows :  Daniel  Hornell, 
B.  A.  J.  Crosby,  N.  W.  Birge,  E.  G.  Wolcott,  J. 
S.  Whitney.  The  Odd  Fellows  erected  a  hall 
forming  the  second  floor  of  a  two  story  building 
on  the  easterly  side  of  South  State  Street  just 
south  of  the  railroad.  The  ground  floors  are 
owned  by  Frank  W.  Starr.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  this  hall,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other 
lodges. 

Royal  Arcanum.  Sinnissippi  Council  Xo.  1158 
was  organized  June  3.  1889,  with  twenty-one 
members.  It  rapidly  increased  in  membership 
until  it  had  more  than  400.  The  first  regent  was 
O.  G.  Forrer.  The  other  regents  have  been  Dr. 
R.  W.  Mclnniss,  B.  F.  Harnish,  A.  II.  Keeler, 
Albert  J.  Yaw,  L.  E.  Coleman,  Grant  C.  Whitney, 
Fred  Wolfe,  Chas.  S.  Kuaker,  Mark  I.  Hall, 
Walter  Adams.  The  council  meets  in  the  hall 
over  Ray's  block,  of  which  it  holds  the  lease  and 
sub-leases  to  other  orders.  One  of  the  oldest 
members  is  Cassius  M.  Church.  Charles  S. 
Kucker,  now  deceased,  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members  Sinnissippi  Council  ever  had.  and 
was  responsible  for  many  good  times  enjoyed 
by  its  members. 

Among  the  other  orders  having  lodges  in  Belvi- 
dere are  the  Good  Templars,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Xorth  American  Union,  Red  Men. 
Woodmen   of   the   World,    the   Court   of   Honor, 
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Mystic  Workers,  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeo- 
men and  Teomen  of  America,  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Security,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  Knights  of 
Columbus.  The  ladies  have  the  following  lodges 
in  connection  with  the  other  orders,  the  Eastern 
Star,  the  Rebeccas,  the  Royal  Neighbors. 

Boone  County  Camp  No.  52  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  is  one  of  the  flourishing 
fraternal  orders  in  Belvidere.  The  present 
membership  of  the  camp  is  565.  Thirty-six  have 
died  since  the  camp  was  chartered  and  .?SG.000 
paid  back  to  beneficiaries.  A.  C.  Fassett  is  V.  C, 
and  Geo.  B.  Fry  is  clerk.  The  society  meets 
in  Royal  Arcanum  Hall. 

Business  Men's  Association's. 

The  Business  Men's  Association  which  exists 
at  the  present  was  founded  in  1903.  A.  E. 
Hauter  was  in  a  large  measure  resironsible  for 
the  organization  and  became  the  first  secretary, 
and  Eugene  Sabin  was  the  first  president.  Upon 
Attorney  Hauter's  removal  to  Rockford,  Attor- 
ney Richard  V.  Carpenter  was  elected  secretary, 
and  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"Weekly  Bulletin"  of  real  estate  transfers  which 
still  continues.  Upon  his  resignation,  Eugene 
B.  Sabin  was  elected  secretai-y  and  still  holds 
that  position.  Omar  H.  Wright  was  elected 
president.  While  the  association  does  not  hold 
regular  meetings,  it  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
several  undertakings  for  the  good  of  Belvidere, 
notably  in  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  and  in 
securing  the  removal  of  the  piano  factory  to  this 
town  from  Chicago. 

There  were  several  Business  Men's  Associations 
in  Belvidere  before  the  present  one.  Among  them 
was  the  Commercial  Club,  which,  after  some 
difficulty  with  one  corset  company  which  failed 
to  come  here,  finally  secured  the  location  of  the 
Gossard  Company,  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful and  employs  a  large  number  of  young  ladies. 

The  Belvidere  Chautauqua  As.soeiation  held 
its  first  meeting  in  1905  on  the  flats  on  the  south 
side   of   Kishwaukee   River,   near    State   Street. 


Among  the  gentlemen  prominent  in  bringing  the 
Chautauqua  to  Belvidere,  were  W.  H.  Shearman, 
George  M.  Marshall,  J.  W.  Preston,  and  E.  B. 
Fisher.  The  talent  has  been  secured  by  Harry 
Holbrook  of  Oak  Park,  who  has  managed  a  suc- 
cessful line  of  Chautauquas  at  Janesville  and 
other  points  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The 
Chautauqua  for  1908  was  held  in  the  Epworth 
Camp  Meeting  Grounds  and  while  quite  well 
attended  is  understood  not  to  have  been  a  finan- 
cial success,  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
town. 

Among  the  social  clubs  organized  in  Belvidere 
during  the  last  ten  years  or  so  have  been  the 
Fellowship  Club,  the  Bon  Ami,  and  the  R.  A.  I. 
N.  Club,  each  of  which  has  given  a  series  of 
dances  during  the  winters. 

A   Secret   Society  Tragedy. 

In  1851  considerable  excitement  was  caused 
in  Belvidere  by  the  death  of  a  young  woman 
through  an  operation.  The  man  charged  witli 
being  acces.sory  to  the  death  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  secret  societies.  The  lodge  at  the 
time  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  factions  and 
more  or  less  bad  feeling  was  caused  on  either 
side.  It  is  impossible  at  this  late  date  to  state 
which  faction  was  in  the  right,  but  the  names  of 
very  prominent  and  respected  citizens  appear  on 
both  sides.  It  was  charged  that  one  of  the 
oflicers  of  the  law,  being  a  member  of  the  same 
fraternity,  did  not  execute  the  warrant  placed  in 
his  hands.  It  is  stated  that  the  man  against 
whom  the  warrant  was  issued  was  secreted  under 
a  load  of  oats  and  driven  out  of  town,  but  was 
pursued  and  captured.  One  of  the  very  promi- 
nent members  of  the  lodge  disliked  the  acts  of 
his  brother  membei-s  and  denounced  them  in 
very  vigorous  terms,  to  which  they  replied  just 
as  vigorously,  and  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
many  charges  were  hurled  back  and  forth  as  to 
the  general  standing  of  those  on  the  two  sides. 
The  matter  was  used  later  ou  as  an  argument 
by    some   of    those   wllo    were    sh-ongly    against 
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WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 
Mrs.  Anna  K.  Kin;,',  who  is  (inc  < 
prominent  and  best  iiosted  in  tli<'  « 
women's  clubs  in  Belvidero.  lias  Uindl, 
us  with  this  ski'tch  of  tin-  liistury 
of  the  most  important. 
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IStM")  and  has  boon  the  leadins  woman's  musical 
flub  for  several  years,  with  Mrs.  John  Ramsey 
as  its  presiding  officer.  It  has  al)o\it  twenty-tive 
active  and  .seventy-five  associate  nuiulu  r>.  Many 
noted  musical  artists  have  been  linm:;!!!  x><  1'.<'1- 
viderc  by  this  club,  to  give  recitals.  'I'lic  .\iiia- 
teur  Musical  belongs  to  the  National  Fcdcr.ition 
of  Musical  Clubs. 


present  s(jeial  conditions.  Some  historical  studies 
have  been  taken  in  connection  with  tbe  sociolog- 
ical. The  membership  is  limited  to  thirty-five. 
The  club  entered  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  in  1003.  Mrs.  O.  Leonard,  Mrs.  Azro 
Fellows  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Kelley  are  among  the 
later  iircsidcnts  of  the  fJancsha.  Minnie  Starr 
Grainger,  of  tliis  club,  lias  Ix'cn  nearly  two  years 
the  state  vice-president  for  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gressional District.  Several  members  of  both 
the  Fortnightly  and  Ganesha  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  state  committees. 


•SOROSIS. 

Tlie  Sorosis  was  organized  as  a  literary 
in  1902,  being  admitted  to  the  State  Federa 
in   the   same  year.     Mrs.   Oberholser   and   '. 
Cuttridge  have  been  its  presidents. 

The  work  of  the  Sorosis  has  been  mostly 
torical.  with  several  years'  study  based  on 
"Kay  View  Course."  This  club  makes  a  sped 
of  social  life  among  its  members,  entertaii 
elaborately  at  each  meeting. 


FoHT.MGIITLY. 

The  Fortnightly,  a  purely  literary  club,  was 
organized  in  189.")  with  a  membership  of  fiftj-, 
and  joined  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  1900.  Its  work  has  been  chiefly  studies 
of  various  countries,  their  history  and  present 
conditions.  Mrs.  D.  D.  Sabin,  Mrs.  Irving  Ter- 
williger.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Witbtx'k  have  been 
among  the  presidents  in  its  later  years.  Music 
at  each  meeting  is  a  special  feature.  The  Fort- 
nightly has  done  some  practical  philanthropic 
work,   and    for   scmik'   yeai's   had   charge   of   sev- 


strictly  literary  club.  Its  work  I 
largely  confined  to  discussions  of  tl 
tions  of  the  present,   including  to] 


Domestic   Science. 

A  club  for  the  study  of  domestic  science  was 
organized  in  Belvidere  in  l'.X)5.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  seventy-five,  with  instructors 
and  lecturers  from  abroad.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bailey 
and  Mrs.  K.  Orth  have  held  the  otfice  of  presi- 
dent. 

Schumann. 

The  Schumann  is  a  musical  club  composed  of 
about  sixty  young  ladies.  About  twenty  com- 
prise the  active  members,  the  others  forming 
the  chorus.  The  diili  works  under  the  instnir- 
tion  of  a  iiiusic.il  direetor.  Mr.  Latimer,  and  h:is 
done  much  to  develop  the  musical  talent  of  its 
members.  Miss  Bertha  Woods  and  Miss  Helen 
I'ettit  have  been  its  presidents. 

The  New  Century  Club. 

This  is  the  only   literary  chili  adinitting  men 

to   niembershiii.      It    has   about    thirty    meiiilH'rs. 
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mostly  men  and  their  wives.  Current  magazines 
furnish  the  material  for  their  study  topics,  which 
are  usually  along  the  lines  of  sociology.  Dr. 
A.  W.  Swift.  Dr.  C.  S.  Fox,  J.  G.  Peart  and 
others  have  been  among  the  leaders.  The  New 
Century  Club  is  entirely  composed  of  Methodists. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


GEOLOGY — NATURAL  CONDITIONS  AND  CH.^JIACTEE  OF 

THE    SOIL — ROCK    AND   GRAVEL   PITS ABSENCE   OF 

FOSSILS WATER FAUNA ANIMAL     SPECIES      OF 

PRIMITIVE  AND  PRESENT  PERIODS BEBDS  OF  BOONE 

COUNTY FLORA — TREES,   PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS 

SEVENTEEN       YEAR       LOCUSTS — WEATHER     CONDI- 
TIONS. 

According  to  geological  investigation  there 
have  been  at  least  three  different  periods  when 
glaciers  or  ice  sheet  have  covered  more  or  less 
of  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  first  one  probably 
covered  all  of  the  state  as  far  south  as  the  Ozark 
Hills.  The  second  one  extended  only  over  three 
or  four  tiers  of  counties  on  the  north  line  of 
the  state.  On  the  area  where  the  drift  from  this 
second  glacier  has  not  been  covered  by  a  later 
glacier  the  soil  is  divided  by  geologists  into  two 
classes.  One  is  known  as  the  pre-Iowan  glacia- 
tion  and  the  other  the  lowan  glaciation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  soil  map  issued  by  the  state  of 
Illinois,  practically  all  of  Boone  County,  except 
that  along  the  Kishwaukee  River,  lies  in  the 
lowan  glaciation.  Of  this  kind  of  soil  the  State 
Bulletin  has  this  to  say : 

This  type  of  soil  occupies  a  large  part  of  the 
upland  in  the  lowan  glaciation.  The  top  soil 
consists  of  brown  sandy  loam  containing  some 
gravel  in  places  and  occasionally  pieces  of  stone. 
The  subsoil   at  a   depth   of   three   feet  or   more 


frequentl.v  contains  much  stone,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  stone  increases  with  thi'  depth,  the 
disintegrating  bed  rock  being  found  commonly 
at  4  to  10  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

In  the  surface  and  sub-surface  this  type  of 
soil  is  usually  more  or  less  acid,  but  the  pieces 
of  stone  which  are  often,  though  not  always, 
found  in  the  subsoil  above  40  inches,  contain 
some  limestone,  the  underlying  bed  rock  being 
on   impure  limestone. 

The  average  composition  of  the  lowan  brown 
sandy  loam  shows  3,070  pounds  of  nitrogen,  S-50 
pounds  of  phosphorus,  and  20,700  pounds  of  po- 
tassium, in  two  million  pounds  of  surface  soil. 
While  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  are  low  as 
compared  with  rich  normal  soils,  it  should  be 
understood  that  porous  sandy  loam  soils  afford 
a  much  more  extensive  feeding  range  for  plant 
roots  than  more  compact  soils,  and  consequently 
lower  percentages  of  plant  food  elements  may 
be  adequate  for  the  production  of  large  crops 
on  sandy  loam  soils. 

On  the  other  hand  because  of  the  porosity 
and  thorough  aeration  of  sandy  soils  the  de- 
composition of  organic  matter  is  rapid.  Thus 
insoluble  organic  nitrogen  is  rapidly  converted 
by  nitrification  into  soluble  nitrates  and  with 
the  perfect  natural  drainage  of  sandy  loam  it 
is  easily  carried  away  in  drainage  waters,  in 
consequence  of  which  nitrogen  is  much  more  like- 
ly to  be  the  limiting  element  in  sandy  soils  than 
in  more  compact  silt  loams  of  equal  nitrogen 
content. 

Rocks. 

The  rock  underlying  Boone  County  is  lime- 
stone. While  it  makes  a  fair  material  for  build- 
ing purposes  and  street  paving  and  some  of  it 
is  very  hard,  most  of  it  is  softer  and  less  durable 
than  the  stone  near  Joliet  and  Lemont.  At  the 
same  time,  many  houses  and  foundations  built 
of  Boone  Couutj-  material  have  stood  for  years 
without  much  wear.  As  this  is  a  glacial  re- 
gion there  is  more  or  less  gravel,  but  generally 
speaking,  there  are  not  many  boulders  or  "hard 
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heads"  to  bother  the  farmers.  It  is  inuc-h  differ- 
ent from  New  Enghiud,  where  stone  fences, 
picked  up  with  much  back-breaking  labor,  line 
the  road  sides.  The  author  remembers  an  occa- 
sion when  he  went  with  Taylor  Marshall  to 
measure  the  old  Ilildrup  farm  into  three  parts, 
and  when  it  came  to  marking  where  the  end  of 
the  tape  was,  no  stone  large  enough  to  be  seen 
a  rod  or  two  away  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 

There  are  a  number  of  gravel  pits  situated 
along  the  Kishwaukee  River  and  other  places. 
One  of  the  largest  is  on  the  McDougall  farm  and 
another  is  near  Bennett's  creameiy  on  the  River 
Road,  having  been  run  by  Mr.  Penwell.  The 
chief  stone  quarries  are  Stevenson's,  situated  in 
the  north  part  of  Belvidere  Township  on  the 
Beaver,  Hall's  fiuarry,  situated  in  Flora,  and 
the  Electric  Stone  Company's  quarry,  situated 
southwest  of  town  near  the  Rockford  electric 
line.  From  this  (luarry  has  i-onie  much  of  the 
stone  used  in  paving  the  streets  in  Belvidere. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  fossils  found  in  the 
quarries  and  in  the  rocks  in  other  places,  they 
arc  apt  to  be  more  or  less  lirokeu  on  account 
of  the  softness  of  some  of  the  stone.  Some  very 
large  fossils  from  the  Electric  quarry  were  ex- 
hibited for  a  time  in  John  C.  Tripp's  office  win- 
dow. 

The  county,  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  very  good 
place  for  fossils,  compared  with  many  of  the 
other  counties  in  the  state.  However,  a  thorough 
search  would  probably  result  in  getting  together 
quite  a  collection  of  specimens. 

Water. 

The  artesian  water  in  Boone  County  is  very 
good.  It  is  apt  to  be  quite  hard  and  contains 
considerable  magnesia  and  a  little  iron  and  other 
substances.  The  city  water  supply  of  Belvi- 
dere is  as  good,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  any 
city  the  writer  has  visited.  No  trouble  has  ever 
been  had  with  typhoid  fever,  resulting  therefrom. 
Most  of  the  water  supply  outside  of  Belvidere  is 
from  wells  and  cisterns  and,  as  the  land  is  gener- 


ally high  and  free  from  swamps,  the  quality  Is 
generally  excellent. 

Animals. 

I'robalily  the  most  common  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals in  Boone  County  is  the  c-ow.  This  is  in 
the  dairj-  region  and  a  Boone  County  landscape 
without  a  number  of  cows  in  it  would  not  seem 
homelike.  Aeording  to  the  official  records,  eom- 
Iiiled  for  taxes,  probably  the  scarcest  animal  is 
the  dog.  While  one  can  see  a  great  many  ani- 
mals running  around  the  streets  that  look,  act, 
and  bark  like  dogs,  official  records  show  that  the 
number  is  very  limited  and  that  these  other 
animals  nmst  be  zebus,  yaks,  ibexes,  or  platy- 
puses. 

In  the  early  days,  it  is  probable  that  the  Amer- 
can  buffalo  roamed  in  this  region,  as  they  surely 
did  in  great  numbers  over  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  When  the  first  settlers  came  here, 
deer  were  fairly  plentiful  afld  deer  horns  and 
skulls  could  be  picked  up  almost  anj-where  on 
the  i>rairie.  Wolves  were  quite  troublesome  in 
the  early  days,  and  a  few  are  still  brought  in  to 
the  countj-  clerk  for  the  bounty,  principally  young 
ones.  There  are.  of  course,  the  usual  number 
of  S(piirrels,  chipmunks  and  gophers,  and  a  few 
other  animals  of  that  nature.  Now  and  then  one 
sees  that  little  black  and  white  animal  which 
the  city  cousins  call  "dear  little  kitty."  Boone 
County  has  been  settled  so  long  and  contains  so 
few  extensive  woods  that  the  large  animals,  from 
a  hunter's  standpoint  or  even  from  that  of  a 
naturalist,  are  not  very  numerous.  Rabbits  are 
quite  plentiful,  and  some  muskrat.  weasels,  and 
mink  are  found  in  various  portions. 

Birds  of  Boone  County. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Lampert.  who  is  known  as  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  best  informed  bird 
lovers  in  the  county,  has  kindly  contributed  from 
her  extensive  observation  of  our  bird  neighbors, 
the  following : 

Long,  long  ago — to  be  exact,  in  ITO-S — the  Rev. 
Gilbert  White,  the  great  English  naturalist,   in 
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writing  liis  quaint  letters,  "The  Natural  History 
of  Selborne" — still  read  with  delight  by  nature 
lovers  everywhere, — said  : 

"All  nature  is  so  full  that  that  district  pro- 
duces the  greatest  variety  which  is  most  ex- 
amined." 

In  like  manner,  that  part  of  our  county  which 
is  most  observed  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
most  birds.  So,  though  this  account  must  be 
short,  if  you  will  look  for  your  bird  neighbors, 
you  will  find  more  of  them,  and  learn  far  more 
about  them  than  could  be  told  in  a  book  as  big 
as  this  history  itself. 

In  the  preface  to  "Wild  Birds  in  City  Parks," 
the  authors  say : 

"The  living  hird  is  the  one  important  fact 
which  will  make  the  brief  hints  offered  of  value. 
Anyone  caring  to  make  use  of  these  hints,  may 
be  assured  that,  during  the  migrations  of  the 
birds,  city  dwellers  have  one  of  the  keenest  de- 
lights of  country  life  brought  to  their  very  doors, 
because  many  birds,  migrating  largely  at  night, 
are  attracted  by  the  lights  of  the  city  and  stop 
off  in  their  long  journey  to  feed,  so  that  a  city 
park  often  contains  a  greater  variety  of  feath- 
ered visitors  than  an  equal  area  in  the  country." 

Our  permanent  residents,  or  the  birds  that  are 
always  with  us,  are  the  most  useful  of  all,  be- 
cause they  depend  for  their  food  supply  upon 
the  most  injurious  insect  pests,  and  often  kill 
whole  colonies  of  these  by  eating  eggs  and  lan'ae 
that  are  dormant  in  the  winter  time,  but  become 
active  and  very  harmful  when  the  warm  weather 
comes.  Besides  this  our  native  sparrows  destroy 
countless  numbers  of  weed  seeds  that  would 
otherwise  cause  the  farmer  endless  trouble. 

Our  Kishwaukee  River,  and  the  smaller  Pis- 
casaw  and  Beaver  in  our  county,  offer  many  at- 
tractions to  the  inhabitants  of  the  bird  world, 
so  that  we  have  plenty  of  water  birds,  as  grebes, 
loons,  tern,  pelicans,  ducks,  teals,  geese,  bitterns, 
herons,  rails,  woodcock,  snipe,  sandpipers,  kill- 
deer,  plover,  etc. 

The  grouse  family  is  well  represented  by  our 


bob-white  (the  so-called  "quail")  ;  the  rulUod 
grouse  (the  so-called  "partridge")  ;  the  prairie 
hen  and  the  grouse. 

Of  the  pigeon  family  we  have  the  mourning 
dove,  but  the  passenger  pigeon,  ouce  so  common 
here,  has  now  disappeared. 

Of  the  hawks  it  has  been  proven  that  all  the 
family  (except  Cooper's  and  the  sharp-shinned) 
are  most  helpful  to  the  farmer  by  devouring  the 
small  rodents  so  destructive  to  crops ;  while  the 
owls  are  even  more  beneficial.  Slembers  are 
marsh,  red-tailed  and  red-shouldered  hawks, 
barn,  American  long-eared,  short-eared,  barred, 
great  gray,  saw-whet,  screech  and  horned  owls. 

Of  the  cuckoo  and  kingfisher  family  we  have 
the  yellow  and  black-billed  cuckoos,  and  the 
belted  kingfisher. 

The  woodpeckers  are  of  great  economic  value. 
Hairy  and  downy  woodpeckers  remain  in  our 
county  the  year  round ;  and  Prof.  Beal,  ornitholo- 
gist, in  his  biological  survey,  states  that  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  their  food  consists  of 
noxious  insects.  The  redheaded  woodpeckei's 
and  flickers  go  south  in  the  fall.  John  Bur- 
roughs says  of  the  latter,  in  speaking  of  the 
birds  which  herald  the  coming  of  spring,  that 
for  us  Solomon's  beautiful  description  should 
read : 

"For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past:  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  'the  call 
of  the  high-hole  comes  up  from  the  wood,'  " 

The  goat-suckers  are  represented  by  the  whip- 
poorwill  and  the  nighthawk. 

Of  the  swifts  we  have  the  familiar  chimney 
swifts,  which  nest  in  large  numbers  in  tlie  great 
factory  chimneys  in  Belvidere. 

Of  the  humming  birds  only  one,  the  ruby- 
throat,  is  found  east  of  the  Mississipiii.  This  is 
the  smallest  in  size  of  all  of  our  birds. 

Of  the  order  of  perching  birds  there  are  eigh- 
teen families. 

The  flycatchers  are  of  necessity  only  with  us 
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wood  pe\vei>.  least  llyr, 

The  prairie   lioriicil 

we  have  <il'  the   laUKiii 


known  t 
deinnetl : 


lieeii  loiiiid  I'V  Ilic  lii.jJdL'ical  Survey  of  the 
fiiited  States  1  )cpartiuciit  n(  A^'rieiilture.  which 
has  for  some  years  past  Ijeeii  conduetiug  a  sys- 
tematic investigation  of  the  food  hahits  of  our 
native  hirds,  that  they  do  more  good  than  they  do 
hartii.  Keference  is  liereby  niaile  to  reports  of 
the  Biological  Surv<'y— leaflets  may  he  had  for 
the  asking. 

The  blackbird  family  is  well  represented  among 
us  by  the  gay  bobolink  and  his  demure  little 
wife  of  our  meado\\-s ;  the  brilliant  redwinged 
blackbird  of  our  swamps  and  marshes ;  the  lazy 
cowbird,  who  imposes  uiwn  other  and  much 
smaller  birds  the  rearing  of  her  brood ;  the  dear, 
common  nieadowlark  :  the  orchard  oriole  and  his 
beautiful  nlalivc  in  Lord  Baltimore's  colors — 
black  and  orange;  the  rusty  blackbird  and  his 
stately  cousins, — the  bronzed  and  purple  grackles. 

Of  the  English  (or  common  house)  sparrow 
introduced  into  America  from  Europe  in  1S51 
and  later  dates,  and  now  bidding  fair  to  exter- 
minate by  mobbing  our  native  birds,  there  is 
nothing  go. id  to  say,    Frank  M.  Chapman  says: — 

"What  an  uvcrwhelniing  catastrophe  was  the 
introduction  into  America  of  the  house  spar- 
row !  Its  harsh,  insistent,  incessant  chirp  is  now 
the  dominant  bird  voice  about  our  homes,  where 
we  may  never  again  hnpi.  to  hear  a  cliorus  of 
native  bird  nuisir  immarred  liy  the  discordant 
Chatter  of  this  pest.  It  is  as  though  some  foul 
odor  had  forever  defiled  the  fragrance  of  our 
fields  and  woods," 

But  our  native  sparrows  ,ind  finches,  by  far 
the  largest  family  of  liirds.  which  contains  over 
five  hundred  and  fifty  species,  of  wliidi  we  have 
about  forty  species,  and  some  of  which  are  with 


\is  tlironu'liout  the  year,  some  coming  from  the 
South  in  early  spring  and  remaining  until  snow 
falls.  <itliers  cimiiug  from  the  far  North  to  pass 
the  winter  with  us,  are  without  exception  u.seful 
and  helpful  citizens.  Some  of  their  names,  more 
or  less  familiar,  are: 

Evening,  rosebreasted  and  pine  grosbeaks, 
American  and  white-winged  crossbills,  purple 
finch,  red  poll,  longspur,  American  goldfinch,  pine 
finch,  vesper,  savanna,  grasshopper,  white 
crowned,  white  throated,  white  crowned,  tree, 
chipping,  field,  song-swamp,  and  fox  sparrows, 
junco,   ehewink,   indigo,   bunting,   dickcissel,   etc. 

The  remarkable  brilliance  of  the  tanager  fam- 
ily is  well  shown  by  the  scarlet  tanager,  which  is 
a  beautiful  sight  against  the  soft  green  of  the 
fresh  foliage  in  our  Public  Square  during  the 
spring  migration. 

Swallows,  birds  of  the  air,  which  take  their 
food  while  on  the  wing,  are  good  summer  resi- 
dents. There  are  the  purple  martin,  the  cliff, 
barn,  tree,  bank,  and  roughwinged  swallows. 

Cedar  waxwings  are  erratic,  migratory  birds 
and  are  to  be  found  in  our  Public  Scjuare  occa- 
sionally in  small  flocks. 

Shrikes  are  frequently  seen  along  our  country 
roads,  especially  among  the  osage  orange  hedges. 

Vireos  are  all  American,  We  have  the  red- 
eyed,  white-eyed,  warbling,  and  yellow-throated 
vireos. 

The  wood  warblers  are  many  and  most  inter- 
esting, being  so  small  in  size,  restless  in  habit, 
and  so  beautifully  dressed.  They  come  to  us — 
guests  from  the  South — when  the  appletrees  are 
covered  with  soft  bloom,  and,  as  they  flit  cease- 
lessly in  .ind  out  among  the  blossoms,  one  thinks 
of  the  gay  b\itterflies.  The  shortne.ss  of  their 
stay  makes  their  identification  difficult.  Over 
thirty  species  visit  us. 

The  wren  family  includes  the  familiar  cat- 
liird.  brown  thrasher,  house  wren,  and  the  less 
known  winter  and  marsh  wrens.  The  mock- 
ing bird  seems  to  like  Southern  Illinois  better, 
at  least  it  is  not  cianmon  in  our  county. 
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The  brown  creeper  with  tireless  energy  hunts 
insect  enemies  of  tree  trunks,  vying  with  the 
woodpeckers  in  this  good  work. 

Of  the  nuthatches  we  have  two,  the  white  and 
red  breasted.  These  also  watch  over  our  tree 
trunks  and  destroy  numberless  insect  eggs  dur- 
ing the  Winter  season. 

In  her  delightful  book :  "Birds  of  Village  and 
Field,"  Florence  A.  Merriam  says : 

"He  who  knows  the  chickadee  only  by  name 
is  an  enviable  person,  for  he  has  still  before 
him  the  initial  pleasures  of  one  of  the  choicest 
of  all  bird  friendships. 

"The  chickadee  is  no  musician.  Still  every 
note  he  utters  is  dear  to  his  friends.  We  can 
have  the  society  of  the  friendly  chickadees  if 
we  but  offer  them  a  little  food  when  cold  weather 
comes.'  A  piece  of  suet  nailed  to  a  tree  pleases 
them  very  well."  It  will  be  appreciated  by 
other  Winter  birds  also. 

Kinglets,  golden  and  ruby  crowned,  are  smaller 
than  the  warblers  and  may  be  known  by  their 
habit  of  nervously  flitting  their  wings  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

The  thrushes  are  given  first  place  among  birds 
for  their  singing,  and  are  also  first  in  our  hearts 
for  their  quiet,  lovable  qualities. 

Bradford  Torrey  says: 

"What  a  sweet  voice  the  bluebird's  is!  Call- 
ing or  singing  it  is  the  very  soul  of  music — a 
voice  that  caresses  the  ear ;  such  a  tone  as  no 
human  mouth,  humanly  invented  instrument,  can 
ever  produce  the  like  of.  He  has  no  need  to  sing 
— his  simplest  talk  is  music." 

Every  Spring  we  say :  "Have  you  seen  the 
first  robin?"  "Have  you  heard  the  first  blue- 
bird?" It  is  like  a  greeting  from  the  home-com- 
ing children  to  hear  their  dear,  familiar  voices 
once  again.  They  are  at  home  with  us  through- 
out the  summer;  but.  like  Riley's  South  Wind 
and  the  Sun, 

"And  they  heard  the  killdee's  call. 
And.  afar,  the  waterfall. 


But  the  rustle  of  a  falling  leaf 
They  heard  above  it  all. 

And  our  love  for  them  they  weigh, 
As  their  fickle  fancies  may ; 
And  when  at  last  we  love  them  most, 
They  laugh  and  sail  away." 

Miss  Alice  Munn,  whose  work  in  nature  study 
has  made  her  very  familiar  with  the  plant  life, 
has  kindly  contributed  this  article  on 


Trees,  Plants 


<D  Wild  Flowers. 


The  timber  of  Boone  County  is  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. The  towns  of  Spring  and  Flora  and 
most  of  the  country  south  of  the  Kishwaukee, 
Shattuck's  Grove  excepted,  is  a  broad,  com- 
paratively level  prairie  with  scattered  patches 
of  timber  which  serve  to  relieve  the  landscape 
and  help  preserve  the  primitive  beauty.  North 
of  the  Kishwaukee  the  country  changes  in  ap- 
pearance, becoming  more  rolling.  More  streams 
are  seen.  There  are  wide  stretches  of  thin  tim- 
ber and  brushwood  extending  for  miles  along 
these  streams  and  over  the  intervening  hills. 
Occasionally  a  better  grove  of  timber  may  be 
found.  The  northeastern  part  of  the  county 
is  the  most  heavily  wooded. 

The  timber  more  common  is  several  varieties 
of  oak  and  hickory.  Besides  these  we  find  black 
walnut,  butternut,  bitternut.  cottonwood,  honey 
locust,  sycamore,  water  and  slippery  elm.  haw, 
dogwood,  common  poplar,  white  and  black  ash, 
basswood,  willow,  thorn  apple,  wild  plum,  wild 
crab  apple,  black  cherry  and  an  occasional  white 
pine.  The  most  familiar  shrubs  are  hazel  brush 
and  sumach. 

The  native  flowers  of  Boone  County  since  the 
lowlands  have  been  tiled  and  the  timber  cleared, 
are  rapidly  disappearing  beneath  the  plow  share 
of  the  thrifty  farmer.  None  of  the  varieties, 
however,  are  yet  obsolete  and  the  botanist  or 
nature-lover  is  delighted  from  early  April,  when 
those  harbingers  of  spring,  the  hepaticas,  lift  up 
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The  Seventeen-  Year  Locust.s. 
These  insects  were  very  thick  in  1S:!7.  when 
the  first  settlers  commenced  tn  come  here.  The 
custom  of  the  locust  is  to  develop  iu  the  iiround 
for  17  years  and  then  come  forth  iu  great  num- 
bers, making  a  loud,  shrill  noise  and  clinging  to 
all  the  vines  and  shrul)bery.  to  which  they  do 
considerable  damage.  While  there  are  a  few  in 
the  odd  years,  the  greatest  swarms  of  this  pest 
have  been  iu  IS'M.  1,^54,  1871  (iu  which  year  the 
writer  also  made  his  appearance),  also  in  1888 
and  100.5.  The  latter  visitation  was  very  notice- 
able on  the  mound,  as  well  as  in  many  other  ixir- 
tions.    The  next  visit  will  be  in  V.r22. 


the  People's  Bank,   who  also  noted  the   rainfall 
and  other  conditions  for  many  years. 

The  winter  of  1842-43  was  very  cold.  Mr. 
Moss's  record  shows  that  the  winter  of  '74  to  "i'j 
was  much  colder  than  that  of  1842.  The  year 
1S.j3  produced  a  fine  peach  crop,  the  next  winter 
was  severe  and  killed  the  trees.  On  the  after- 
noon and  eveuiug  of  June  3,  1858,  occurred  a 
great  flood  which  did  much  damage  along  the 
railroads  and  highways.  In  185!)  there  was  a 
frost  every  month  in  the  year  in  Belvidere  town- 
ship. The  year  18t)0  was  famous  for  its  large 
crops,  especially  of  wheat.  The  season  of  1870 
was  very  early  and  very  dry.  Corn  planting  com- 
menced April  1">.  much  of  the  oats  were  cut  for 
fodder  and  many  fields  of  timothy  hay  were  not 
worth  cutting.  The  winter  of  1877-78  was  very 
short.  Good  plow  ing  up  to  .January  2d.  and 
again  on  March  3d.  On  December  31.  18<13,  and 
the  following  day  was  one  of  the  worst  storms 
had  iu  Boone  County.  The  wind  blew  from 
forty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour  and  the  thermometer 
went  to  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


LOCAL  CHRONOLOOY. 


Weather. 

The  weather  conditions  iu  Boone  County  have 
been  touched  upon  very  largely  in  the  extracts 
from  the  "Standard,"  from  the  time  which  that 
paper  covers.  The  earliest  observer  of  the 
weather  in  Boone  County  was  jirobably  Col.  Joel 
Walker,  who  kept  a  riK-ord  for  many  years,  most 
of  which  is  still  owned  by  his  son  Frank  Walker. 
An  observer  at  a  later  date  was  Geo.  B.  Moss, 
who  for  many  yc.irs  kcjit  the  recunls  for  the 
government,  and  is  still  a  gre.il  authority  on 
early  weather  con(litii>ns.  .Vmitlier  careful  ob- 
server  was   John   (ircenlee,    formerly   cashier  of 
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.\mong  the  advertisements : 

Gritzbaugh,  clothing,  next  door  to  Boone 
County  Bank;  II.  D.  Waterman  &  Bros.,  hard- 
ware: Miss  C.  Brink,  milliner;  Wni.  W.  Fuller, 
drug  store;  11.  G,  King,  drug  store. 
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April  11.  it  was  rumored  that  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  was  about  to  be  started. 

April  10,  two  or  tbree  tbousand  persons  as- 
sembled in  tbe  streets  to  celebrate  Lee's  surren- 
der, and  the  close  of  the  war. 

Gardner  Block,  Union  Block,  and  other  build- 
ings were  decorated.  The  Wide-a-Wakes  turned 
out  and  General  Fuller,  Capt.  Coon,  and  Dr. 
Molony  spoke.  Jefferson  Davis  was  burned  in 
effigy  in  the  streets. 

Lincoln's  death  plunged  Belvidere,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  country,  into  great  gloom.  Union 
sen'ices  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sunday  morning,  April  10.  Services  in  all  the 
other  churches  were  dispensed  with.  A  great 
throng  filled  the  church  and  all  the  ministers  of 
Belvidere  took  part,  including  Rev.  Eddy  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Rev.  Cooper  of  the  Episcopal.  Rev. 
Lawrence  of  the  Baptist,  and  Kev.  Bliss  of  the 
Methodist. 

The  First  National  Bank  commenced  business 
May  10,  1865.  The  first  board  of  directors 
was  elected  March  27th.  and  consisted  of  Allen 
C.  Fuller,  L  T.  Witbeck,  Mark  Ramsey.  John 
Yourt,  Beuj.  F.  Lawrence,  N.  C.  Tompkins,  Ezra 
.May,  \Vm.  S.  Dunton.  George  Waterman. 

Officers  were  as  follows:  President.  Allen  C. 
Fuller ;  Cashier.  N.  C.  Tompkins  ;  Vice-President, 
Benjamin  F.  Lawrence ;  Teller,  James  S.  Ter- 
williger. 

The  spring  of  1SG5  was  quite  cool,  frost  being 
in  the  ground  as  late  as  the  middle  of  .May. 

The  Manchester  Republican  was  pulilislied  in 
1805. 

Howe's  circus  exhibited  in  Belvidere  in  May. 

The  dam  at  the  Baltic  Mills,  which  was  dam- 
aged in  the  spring  of  1865,  was  repaired  with 
over  three  hundred  loads  of  brush  ami  small 
trees.  Thirty  or  forty  rods  of  new  race  was  also 
cut. 

The  Boone  County  S.  S.  Convention  was  held 
at  the  Baptist  Church  at  Belvidere,  May  20.  H. 
W.  Avery.  Jr..  was  elected  president.  E.  Moss, 
vice-president,  and  Chas.  E.  Abbe,  secretary. 


Many  of  the  boys  in  blue  were  returning  fnini 
time  to  time  in  June. 

I,  R.  Mudge's  rhuliarli  iilantatiun  employed 
twelve  to  fifteen  nicu  dnriiig  the  season  and 
made  from  I.ikki  to  l,2(i(i  gallons  |ier  d.iy  or 
about  10,000  gallons  during  the  season.  The 
juice  was  pressed  out  by  an  ordinary  cane  mill 
and  a  special  press,  and  placed  in  large  vats  in 
the  cellar.  The  production  was  known  as  ".Vnier- 
ican  Sherry." 

A  drought  of  considerable  length  took  [ilace 
this  year. 

The  Fourth  of  July  celebraticjn  took  place  on 
Gooseberry  Island.  There  was  u  procession  of 
some  length,  including  a  car  of  young  ladies 
representing  all  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  From 
5,000  to  6,000  people  were  pre.sent.  J.  S.  Ilildrup 
was  president  of  the  day  and  Judge  T.  1 ).  Mur- 
phy, of  McIIeury  County,  gave  tho  oi-.-ilion.  X 
display  of  fireworks  on  the  C'ourt  llou^e  Sijuare 
closed  the  festivities  in  the  evening.  General  Ste- 
phen Hurlbut.  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
war,  also  sixjke  at  the  exercises,  amid  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  wheat  crop  in  ISO."  was  very  [loor,  the  oats 
and  corn  good. 

A  census  taken  at  Belvidere.  August.  1S05, 
shows  the  following : 

Outside  of  corporation.  '.i;i'.»:  south  sidi>  within 
corporation.  1,108;  north  side,  within  coriwra- 
tion,  1..5.54:  total,  3,301. 

The  Xinetj--Fifth  Illinois  VolunttH-rs  .arrived 
.It  Springfield  the  middle  of  August  ami  were 
mustered  out  shortly  after,  .\ugust  i'2nd.  the 
Xinet.v-Fifth  Illinois  returned  home.  Companies 
B,  G  and  K  were  from  Belvidere ;  a  very  large 
crowd  assembled  in  town  and  the  train  arrived 
shortly  after  dinner  time,  amid  nuich  cmfusion 
of  welcomes  given  the  soldier  boys  by  f.ithers, 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts.  A  procession 
was  formed  with  P.  J.  Garcelon  as  marshal,  and 
W.  R.  Cornell  and  W.  F.  Ilovey  as  assistants. 
Simon  P.  Doty  was  president  of  the  day  and 
many  of  the  citizens   and   veterans   already   re- 
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turned  took  part.  A  banquet  was  held  at  Rider's 
new  stores,  after  which  a  crowd  of  about  5,000 
people  gathered  in  front  of  Rice's  Blocli  and  im- 
promptu speeches  were  made  by  General  Allen 
C.  Fuller,  General  Stephen  Hurlbut,  Major  C.  B. 
Loop,  and  I.  M.  Moore.  In  the  evening  parties 
were  held  at  I'nion  Hall  and  Ames'  Hall. 

Otis  Caswell  died  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Cinnity  Fair  was  held  in  the  early  part 
of  September,  and  among  the  exhibitions  was 
James  Kelley's  7G  varieties  of  apples  from  his 
orchard  of  1,000  trees.  S.  W.  Bristol's  pears  and 
grapes.  Horses  by  J.  \.  Wing,  H.  D.  Waterman, 
and  r.  J.  Garcelon.  Hogs  exhibited  by  Asa 
Moss. 

November.  ISO.'i.  Luther  W.  Lawrence  was 
elected  county  judge.  Major  Loop,  county  clerk. 
E.  L.  Lawrence,  surveyor.  W.  H.  Dunham,  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  Enoch  Kendall,  county 
treasurer. 

Adelphi  Hall  was  completed  in  November, 
18C5.  The  Standard  of  that  time  stated  that 
they  considered  the  name  a  little  fancy  and 
rather  poor  for  a  hall  in  a  country  village. 

S.  Molony  completed  his  gothic  house,  costing 
over  $10,000,'  December,  1865,  at  that  time  the 
most  expensive  residence  in  the  county.  Dr. 
Soule  completed  his  new  residence  about  the 
same  time  (where  Irving  Terwilliger  now  lives). 
During  1S65,  two  frame  stores  were  built  by  Mr. 
Rider  and  a  plough  factory  by  S.  Longcor. 

Adelphi  Hall  was  dedicated  by  a  grand  ball 
on  Thanksgiving  Eve.,  1865.  Tickets  were  $5.00, 
and  none  were  admitted  except  on  invitation. 
Seventeen  sets  danced  at  one  time  and  the  social 
leaders  of  the  city  were  present.  General  Fuller 
made  an  address,  and  the  Messrs.  Traver  of  the 
Julien  House  served  the  supper. 

ElGIITKFN     HUXDBED    SiXTY-SlX. 

A  reminder  of  the  time  when  Belvldere  was 
well  provided  with  wooden  awnings,  is  found  in 
the  item  that  the  awning  at  Conger  and  '\'an- 


wise's  grocery  store  fell   down,  February,   1866, 
the  posts  having  been  gnawed  by  horses. 

At  the  corjjoration  election,  held  .March  12,  the 
no-license  board  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
about  01. 

The  firm  of  D.  D.  Sabin  &  Co.,  commenced 
business  March.  ISGG,  in  the  Adelphi  Block. 

On  Sunday  morning.  April  1,  180G,  a  fire  broke 
out  on  North  State  Street  and  several  wooden 
buildings  were  burned. 

March  20.  the  Kishwaukee  still  covered  with 
ice.  On  April  1.  ISOC,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Ball  Alley  on  State  street  about  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  consumed  several  frame  buildings. 
By  forming  a  line  to  the  river  and  one  or  two 
nnid  holes,  the  fire  was  kept  in  check. 

A  base  ball  club  was  formed  April  19,  1866, 
with  the  following  ofhcers :  Wales  W.  Wood, 
president ;  W.  S.  Wheeler,  vice-president ;  John 
C.  Neely,  secretary ;  E.  H.  Talbott,  treasurer ; 
J.  S.  Terwilliger,  Chas.  H.  Fuller,  and  H.  G. 
King,  directors.  It  was  known  as  the  "Mystic 
Ba.se  Ball  Club." 

The  Philharmonic  Society  held  a  concert  at 
Adelphi  Hall  May  T.  1860.  The  president  of  the 
society  was  W.  H.  Gilman. 

The  postmaster  in  ISGG  was  J.  Nelson  Brock- 

Another  base  ball  club  known  as  the  "Belvidere 
Base  Ball  Club,"  was  organized  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  with  D.  D.  Sabin  as  president. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  among 
the  Irish  citizens  in  1866  by  Fenians  in  Canada. 
According  to  the  paper  the  Irish  citizens  seemed 
to  be  divided  on  the  question,  some  of  them 
joining  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  others  keep- 
ing aloof  from  the  movement. 

Belvidere  postofhce  was  designated  a  money 
order  office  in  June. 

In  June  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Kish- 
waukee was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  and  after 
burning  about  an  hour  fell  into  the  river.  This 
bridge  was  built  about  1854  and  was  made  of 
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wood,  with  a  large  number  of  iron  bolts.  The 
stone  work  was  uninjured. 

Fourtli  of  July  celebration  was  held  north  of 
town,  near  General  Fuller's.  The  marshal  was 
P.  J.  Garcelon  and  the  oration  of  the  day  was 
by  General  Hurlbut.  In  the  afternoon  a  large 
crowd  witnessed  the  ball  game  by  two  nines  of 
the  Mystic  Base  Ball  Club. 

The  railroad  company  did  not  immediately  re- 
build the  bridge  and  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
was  called  to  protest. 

Frost  about  the  first  of  October  caused  con- 
siderable damage,  spoiling  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  corn  crop  and  a  great  deal  of  broom  corn. 

After  a  short  time  the  Mystic  and  Belvidere 
clubs  joined  under  the  name  of  the  Phoenix, 
with  Major  C.  B.  Loop  as  president.  The  grounds 
were  in  Dr.  Woodworth's  pasture  lot,  south  of 
the  river,  a  few  rods  above  the  bridge. 

The  State  Street  sewer  was  reconstructed  in 
1866.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  built  of  planks, 
which  became  very  much  rotted ;  the  contract 
was   awarded  to  Wm.  Haywood  and  L.  O.   Gil- 


In  October,  John  Plane  placed  a  handsome  iron 
fence  on  the  South  State  Street  side  of  his  prem- 
ises, being  the  only  one  in  Belvidere. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  held  select  school  in  the  brick 
block  on  Mechanics  Street,  above  the  old  bank. 

L.  O.  Oilman  was  elected  sheriff  November  7, 
1866,  and  Stephen  Hurlbut,  representative,  Dan- 
iel E.  Foote,  coroner. 

John  R.  Cough  lectured  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  December  7th. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  South  Baptist  Church 
was  laid  December  6th. 

In  December,  Union  Hall  was  partitioned  in 
the  center,  one  suite  being  occupied  by  Wales  W. 
Wood  as  offices  and  the  other  by  Wm.  R.  Dodge. 

Silvester  Tripp  raised  a  Chester  hog  two  years 
old  and  weighing  over  1,100  pounds. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Sixty-Seton. 

On  January  24,  1S67,  occurred  the  heaviest 
snow  since  18-12. 


The  Belvidere  Northwestern  was  established 
in  January,  the  editor  being  E.  H.  Tallwtt. 

Clara  Barton,  the  noted  nurse  during  the  Civil 
War,  lectured  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  In 
February. 

Wendell  Phillips  spoke  in  Adelphi  Hall  Febru- 
ary 12,  on  the  subject,  "Reconstructiun." 

Wales  W.  Wood  was  appointed  master  in 
chancerj'  in  place  of  J.  S.  Hildrup,  who  resigned, 
in  Februarj-,  1867. 

Eighteen   Hundred   Si.xty-Xine. 

Velocipedes  being  ridden  by  the  men. 

Business  changes,  John  &  W.  Gray  bought  out 
Pearsall  &  Terwilliger ;  Gage  &  Fuller  have  sold 
out  their  crockery  line  to  W.  W.  Fuller  and  are 
keeping  a  stock  of  hardware;  I.  T.  Witbeck  has 
become  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Among  the  advertisements  are:  H.  Cunning- 
ham, Jr.,  hardware;  Dr.  George  Peal,  drugstore, 
opposite  Adelphi  Hall;  D.  D.  Sabin  &  Co..  dry 
goods.  Adelphi  Hall  building;  Gret:'ulee  Bros.  & 
Co.,  hardware.  Gen.  Hurlbut  was  nominated 
for  minister  to  Bogota.    Union  Hall  being  built. 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby  lectured  April  24,  1869. 

Chas.  Ti-ipp  was  experimenting  on  a  veloc- 
ipede worked  by  hand. 

May  11,  1869,  apple  and  cherry  trees  blossom- 
ing in  abundance. 

"Mr.  Doty  (May  2.5)  has  raised  the  frame  of 
his  new  hotel  located  on  the  flats.  This  build- 
ing, we  suppose,  is  the  first  of  a  row  which  will 
extend  along  there  at  no  distant  day.  It  wanted 
Doty  to  pioneer  the  thing." 

Decoration  Day  was  held  at  the  Cemetery, 
Col.  Oilman  and  Major  Loop  being  in  charge. 
Among  the  speakers  was  General  Doubleday, 
who  fired  the  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter  on  the 
Union  side. 

Forepaugh's  circus  exhibited  in  Belvidere, 
June  16. 

June  15,  "The  Board  of  Trustees  have  caused 
several  lamps  to  be  placed  along  our  streets, 
which  we  suppose  will  do  duty  on  dark  nights. 
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ruary  5,  3S70,  elected  officers.  President,  S.  S. 
Fisk.  Vice-president,  Dr.  D.  E.  Foote.  Secre- 
t.iries,  A.  S.  Downs  and  Jas.  Goodman.  The 
.societ.v  appears  to  have  bad  several  meetings 
before  this  time. 

Anna  E.  Dickinson  gave  a  iecturi'  on  the  Mor- 
mon question  in  Union  Hall,  February  S. 

This  year  the  government  officials  buying 
horses  for  the  V.  S.  cavalr.v  spent  several  days 
in  Belvidere,  having  their  headquarters  at  Trus- 
dell's  stable,  and  about  thirty  horses  were  pur- 
chased, from  $00.00  to  $100.00  apiece. 

March  15,  1S70.     Heavy  snows. 

At  the  corporation  election,  several  colored 
citizens  voted,  evidently  for  the  first  time,  under 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

John  Plane  resumed  specie  payment,  being  the 
tirst  resumption  of  cash  in  Belvidere. 

The  following  table  was  furnished  to  the 
"Standard"  by  A.  F.  Moss. 


Wheat 

Oa 

ts 

Year       Sowing 

Reaping 

Sowing 

Reaping 

18.57— April    20 

Aug.    4 

May        4 

Aug.  13 

18.58— March  20 

July  23 

April    23 

July  23 

1859— March  25 

July  22 

April      t; 

July  18 

ISeO— March  13 

July  12 

March  17 

July  10 

1861— March  25 

July  25 

April    12 

July  29 

1862— April    11 

July  2(5 

Ajiril    10 

Aug.    1 

1863— March  2S 

July  21 

April      (! 

July  18 

1864— April      2 

July  12 

April    12 

July  IS 

186.5— March  2S 

July  n 

March  .30 

July  26 

1866— April    11 

July  24 

Aiiril    21 

Aug.    1 

1867— Aiiril      0 

July  27 

April    22 

Aug.    1 

1868— JIar,-li  24 

July  20 

Aj.ril    10 

July  24 

1869— Ai.ril      8 

.Vug.    2 

.\pril    20 

July  20 

Average  commencement  of  sowing  wheat,  April 

1st.    Reaping  wheat,  July 

21st.    Average  time  of 

growth,  111  days. 

Average  commencement 

of  sowing  oats,  April 

12.     Reaping  oat 

s,    July 

26.      Average 

time   of 

growth,  104  days. 

March  22nd,  ice 

■  still  in 

the  river. 

April,    1870.    a 

freshet 

in    the    riv( 

^r    broke 

through  the  Baltic  Mill  d:i 

im.  about  20  feet  wide. 

I'niou  religion  meetings  were  held  in  t'nion 
Hall  during  April,  being  attended  by  a  large 
audience. 

A  petition  being  circulated  asking  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  purchase  some  hand  fire  engines. 

Aiiril  13th,  Osgood  &  Ellison's  livery  stable 
near  the  Julian  House  was  burned.  The  flames 
also  destroyed  Fellows  &  Hare's  planing  mill 
and  a  large  pile  of  wood.  On  account  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  fire  engines  in  town  the  tire 
was  difficult  to  handle.  The  article  speaks  of 
the  burning  of  the  old  I'nion  Hall  Block,  about 
1860. 

Wm.  Derthick  speared  a  pickerel  in  the  Kish- 
waukee.  weighing  13%  iwunds. 

Capron. — Messrs.  Stow  &  Tripp  keeping  store. 
A  number  of  citizens  leaving  for  Kansas.  Mr. 
Cornwell's  cheese  factory  in  full  bl.-ist.  with 
Frank  Robinson  in  charge. 

The  board  of  trustees  considering  as  to  the 
organization  of  a  fire  department. 

The  ]iroposed  constitution  of  the  state  was 
published  in  the  issue  of  May  24.  1870. 

George  Francis  Train  lectured  in  Union  Hall, 
May  28. 

Decoration  Day  services  were  held  at  the  cem- 
eteiy.  It  was  stated  that  about  twenty-nine  sol- 
diers were  then  buried  there.  General  Fuller 
was  chairman  and  W.  W.  Wood,  Mr.  Rollins, 
and  h.   W.  Lawrence  addressed  the  meeting. 

.May.  1870,  an  arbor-vitae  hedge  vi'as  set  along 
the  main  road  in  the  cemetery,  a  well  dug  and 
other  improvements  made. 

From  a  short  history  of  Belvidere  by  Joseph 
H.  Hills,  of  Chicago,  in  the  issue  of  May  31, 
1870,  we  take  the  following: 

The  last  Indians  went  away  November,  18.35, 
They  were  Pottawatomies  under  their  old  chief, 
"Mononionie,"  and  were  about  seven  families, 
composed  of  about  seventy  people. 

Simon  P.  Doty  came  from  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
June  10.  18.35.  Dr.  Whitney,  the  same  date,  from 
Yates  Countj-,  N.  Y.     About  the  same  time  came 
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Cornelius  Clino,  Timothy  Caswell  aud  family. 
John  K.  Towner  and  family,  and  Albertus  Nix- 
son.  In  the  spring  of  1S36,  came  Oliver  Hale, 
Obadiah  Sands,  Cephas  Gardner,  aud  Mat  ilo- 
lony.  In  1837  came  McDougal,  in  1838,  John  M. 
Glasner,  aud  Wm.  H.  Gilnian.  The  four  comers 
at  State  and  Mechanics  Streets  were  laid  out  by 
Doty  and  Nathaniel  Crosby  with  a  common 
square  in  183C.  Mr.  Doty  built  the  first  house, 
which  now  (May  31,  1870)  stands  on  the  raise 
of  ground  in  the  rear  of  Union  Hall.  It  was  a 
frame  building,  24  by  IS  feet.  In  1839  Mr.  Doty 
was  on  the  southwest  corner.  Alexander  Neely 
on  the  northeast.  Joel  Walker  on  the  northwest, 
and  a  cellar  on  the  southeast  of  the  "four  cor- 
ners." 

In  IS.'iO  Belvidere  had  about  1,0W>  inhabitants, 
in  1S70  alwut  ".,000. 

Some  business  firms  then  here  were : 

Dry  goods,  Ira  Wilson,  established  in  1856. 
Gage.  Fuller  &  Witbeck,  groceries.  E.  T.  Gage 
was  for  a  number  of  years  with  Ira  Witbeck  in 
the  drj-  goods  business.  C.  II.  Fuller  was  with 
Waterman  from  1S63  to  ISCO,  when  they  sold 
out  to  Greenlee  Bros.,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  about  tsvo  years,  when  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Gage.  Mr.  Witbeck  came  from 
Chicago,  being  a  brother  to  a  prominent  lumber 
dealer  of  that  city.  Geo.  Bement.  jeweler,  came 
to  Belvidere  alwut  1851.  J.  R.  Williams  located 
in  Union  Block,  next  door  to  the  postoffice,  came 
to  Belvidere  in  184.5,  now  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness. American  House  now  kept  by  F.  A.  Mc- 
Intyre,  late  of  Chicago,  for  a  number  of  years 
kept  by  Wm.  Anderson. 

June,  1870,  Capron  building  a  new  school  house 
at  a  cost  of  about  .'i;3,.50O. 

Little  Thunder  Mill  was  built  by  I.  D.  Miller 
in  1852,  and  sold  to  the  McKay  Bros,  in  1870. 

Daniel  Caswell  w.is  acridentally  killed  by  a 
gun  July  11,  1870,  at  Le  Roy,  Minn.  He  was  the 
son  of  Otis  Caswell,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and 
was  proprietor  of  a  hotel  at  the  place  of  his 
residence. 


A  special  election  was  ordered  for  June  27th, 
polls  held  at  Union  Livery  Stable,  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  purchasing  fire  engines,  the  question 
being  whether  the  town  sliould  purchase  one 
steam  fire  engine,  two  hand  fire  engines,  or  no 
engines  at  all. 

A  great  jubilee  was  held  for  about  a  week, 
commencing  June  29th.  Governor  Oglesby  was 
present,  and  a  large  number  of  singers  to  take 
part  in  the  musical  numbers. 

The  Capron  Messenger  published  in  1870. 

The  causeway  across  the  flats  improved  by 
retaining  walls. 

Dr.  Lake  in  August,  1870,  sold  his  entire  stock 
of  Belvidere  grapes,  about  two  hundred  roots, 
to  Ilotchkiss  &  Mundy,  for  $500.00. 

August  3llth,  a  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  was 
held  at  the  South  Baptist  Church.  A  debate 
was  held.  "Resolved,  that  the  morals  of  Ameri- 
can people  are  on  the  advance."  Affirmative : 
F.  S.  Whitman  and  C.  E.  Puller.  Negative:  H. 
Nunn  and  Z.  W.  Smith.  Also  music,  essays  and 
recitations. 

Anti-Masonic  Convention  was  held  in  Belvi- 
dere, October  31,  1870.  President  J.  Blanchard, 
of  Wheaton  College,  was  a  speaker,  also  C.  A. 
Blanchard. 

I.  R.  Mudge  had  18  to  20  acres  in  hops  and 
raised  on  this  about  half  a  ton  of  baled  hops  to 
the  acre.    About  sixty  were  employed  in  picking. 

The  Anti-Masonic  meetings  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  a  ticket  for  the  fall  election. 

The  census  returns  for  this  year  showed  as 
follows : 

Town  Population  Dwellings 

Le  Roy  1,043  194 

Boone    1,537  306 

Spring     1,0G8  200 

Bonus    1,154  227 

Manchester    1,153  214 

Caledonia     1,354  262 

Belvidere     1,183  235 

Belvidere  City    3,237  687 

Flora     1,278  240 
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Whole  county  population,  13,007.  Dwellings, 
2,565.  Number  of  farms,  1,444.  Establishments 
of  industry,  IGl. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  widow  of  Daniel  H.  Whitney, 
died  September,  ISTO,  aged  00. 

County  Fair.  Among  the  exhibits  were  those 
of  Robert  Williams,  of  Flora,  peaches.  Richard 
Barnes,  of  Belvidere,  vegetables,  including  large 
pumpkins. 

Rev.  Samuel  Gates  of  the  Second  M.  E.  Church 
left  for  another  pastorate.  October,  1870. 

Congressional  convention  at  Adelphi  Hall,  Sep- 
tember, 1870.  Gen.  Farnsworth  was  nominated 
for  congress.  Boone  and  Winnebago  Counties 
voted  for  Wm.  Lathrop.  In  the  evening.  General 
Farnsworth  and  Dick  Oglesby  addressed  the  peo- 
ple at  Union  Hall. 

The  Baltic  Mil!  dam  was  strengthened  by 
driving  piles. 

Mrs.  John  Greenlee  died  October  17,  1870. 

This  year  quite  a  lively  contest  took  place  for 
the  legislature.  Among  the  candidates  were : 
J.  S.  Hildi-up,  E.  L.  Lawrence  and  E.  H.  Talbott. 
The  candidates  for  state  senators  were  Gen.  Ful- 
ler and  John  Early.  Mr.  Hildrup  was  elected 
representative.  R.  E.  Osgood  was  elected  sheriff 
and  D.  E.  Foote,  coroner.  Both  Mr.  Fuller  and 
Mr.  Early  were  elected  state  senators. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  lectured,  November, 
1870,  in  Union  Hall  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

November  29,  1870.  Up  to  this  time  the  weather 
was  very  mild.  It  was  stated  that  the  same 
kind  ol  weather  occurred  twenty-four  years  be- 
fore. 

The  residence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burch  at  Russel- 
ville  burned  Novembi  r,  1870. 

December  12,  1870,  an  old  settlers'  meeting 
was  held  in  A.  E.  Jenner's  office,  all  who  were 
citizens  in  1845  being  admitted.  Among  those 
interested  were  A.  P.  Moss,  Ezra  May,  A.  E.  Jen- 
ner,  E.  E.  Moss,  Geo.  Dean,  Simon  P.  Doty,  E.  L. 
Lawrence,  Sidney  Avery.  C.  Gardner,  Abram 
Drake,  Luther  Linderman,  Wm.  M.  Brett,  L.  W. 


Lawrence,    Edward    Stevenson,    and    James    B. 
Lambert. 

Winter  started  in  about  December  111,  1870, 
very  cold. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Seventy-One. 

Wendell  Philips  spoke  at  Union  Hall,  January, 
1871,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Henry  Loop,  who  settled  on  South  Prairie 
about  1838  raised  about  4,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
that  year  ("38),  but  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  teaming  to  Chicago,  and  low  price,  he  calcu- 
lated it  would  have  been  money  in  his  pocket 
had  he  raised  but  1,000  bushels.  The  wheat 
crop  of  1860  was  very  large,  in  1S.5!»  there  was  a 
drought,  in  1870  another  drought. 

A  verj'  heavy  snow  storm,  Friday,  January 
13th,  to  noon  the  following  Sunday,  1871.  The 
trains  were  stopped  for  several  days,  snow  in  the 
woods  was  about  18  inches  deep  and  some  drifts 
4  or  5  feet. 

Luke  Teeple  sold  12  Chester  White  hogs, 
which  averaged  -541  lbs.,  at  seven  cents  a  pound, 
the  heaviest  weighing  685  lbs. 

Floral  Hall  on  the  Fair  Grounds  was  blown 
down  by  a  hea\T  wind  in  March. 

Vincent  D'Paul  Society  founded  by  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

March,  1871.  Chas.  Fuller,  formerly  a  law 
student  at  Mr.  Hildrup's  office,  has  hung  out  his 
shingle  at  Duluth. 

Geo.  Waterman  died  March,  1871,  funeral 
services  in  First  Baptist  Church,  being  a  Ma- 
sonic Burial.  Mr.  Waterman  was  born  in  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y.,  1S17.  Came  to  Belvidere  in  1848, 
settled  first  in  Caledonia,  then  in  Belvidere.  He 
taught  school  in  the  old  academy  on  the  Mound, 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  grain  and  lumber 
trade. 

Small-pox  occurred,  a  few  cases,  this  year. 

Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Fuller,  wife  of  General  Fuller, 
died  May  18,  1871,  aged  47. 

I.  R.  Mudge  made  7,000  gallons  of  rhubarb 
wine  this  season. 
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'I'lic  did  scitliTs'  piriiic  was  held  June  14.  in 
the  Fair  (iruunds.  Kldcr  Lawrence  presided. 
The  ladies  of  is:!.')  were  introduced,  being  Jlrs. 
J.  K.  Towner,  Tirs.  Lnl;e  Teeple.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Jlor- 

doff.  and   Mrs.   W hvonl,   tlic  two   latter   liein^' 

the  dau.irhters  ol'  ( '(jnielins  Cliiie.  The  aeeouut 
states  tli:!t  a  l\'\\  mils  west  of  the  speakers' 
platform  w.is  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  corn 
field,   said   tn   hi-  the   last   niaile  bv  the   Indians. 


IN....— Uarlyn  Shattnrk.  ls:;(;--K.  ]•:.  Moss, 
Oliver  Hale.  A.  D.  Hale.  Mrs.  I.  X.  MeCoy,  Mrs. 
A.  II.  Cushman,  Chas.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Geo.  Sands, 
I.  X.  McCoy.  18?,7— C,  C.  Bristol.  Alhert  Stone. 
Mrs.  ('Lark  Ileatli.  H.  .1.  Hanson.  II.  C.  Walker, 
H.   H.   Cnshniaii,  ( '.  ('.   Powers.   an<l   Asa   .Moss. 

Cherries  were  very  plentiful  this  yi'ur.  sellin- 
as  low  .MS  .•*1.0(l  p,.r  luishel.  .M<istly  the  "Mo- 
rello." 

Fourth  of  .Inly,  1S71.  was  celehrated  at  Xij.'ih 
Ilotchkiss'  Crove.  The  procession  was  headed  l.y 
Cherry  Valh.y  Hand.  \V.  H.  Cihnan  was  presi- 
dent of  the  day  .ind  .1.  S.  Hildrup.  orator. 

Elder  Lawrence  raised  a  small  piece  of  "al- 
sike"  clover,  evidently  a  new  thina:  then. 

Mr.  Caiien,  an  early  r(>sident  of  Belvidere,  died 
in  .July.  1ST1.  from  a  sun  stroke,  on  his  farm  in 
McIIenry  County.  He  w.is  a  remarkably  tlesby 
man.  and  kept  a  cbjtliin;:  store  in  Belvidere  in 
the  early  da.\-s. 

Apples  were  very  jjlentiful  this  year  and  a 
large  nundier  of  cider  njills  were  started,  to 
prevent  them  from  rottini,'  on  tlie  ground. 

P.  .7.  Oarcelon  died  in  Xovember.  1871.  He 
was  an  auctioneer,  .-iiied  40  years.  He  had  been 
sheriff  of  the  county  two  terms  and  was  noted 
for  his  active  business  habits. 


treasurer  anil  Cli:is.   S.  .Moss  surveyor. 

The  Kishwaukce  Iro/.e  November  L'l.  1.S71.  and 
a  few  days  later  w.is  heavy  enough  for  skating. 

Robert  Ferguson  shot  a  gray  wolf  on  the  Rol- 
lins larni.  .November  L'ist.  and  received  a  ten 
dollar  liounly. 

r.oonc  County  Agricultural  Society  was  made 
a  .joint  stock  company  at  a  meeting  in  .Mr.  .len- 
ner's  office,  December  0.  1.871.  Five  Imndred 
sliares  of  ten  dollars  each. 

.Miss  .Mary  F.  Duiilon  and  .Miss  Alice  Walker 
conducteil  an  ac.idcmic  school  in  ls71-7i;.  in  the 
rooms  over  Gardner's  store. 

December  20th,  early  in  the  morning,  a  fire 
was  discovered  in  the  South  Baptist  Church, 
whicli  W.IS  being  rejiaired.  A  strong  breeze  was 
hlowing  and  the  cluirch  was  practically  con- 
sumed. It  was  built  in  l.Sii7.  The  dwelling  house 
of  Clias.  .Vblie  adjoining  was  also  burned. 

Weather  iu  18(iS.  Hottest  day,  July  18,  90°. 
Coldest  day,  February  10,  32°  below.  In  18(59, 
hottest  day,  Au.gust  19,  92°.  Coldest  day.  Feb- 
ruary .-..  8°  below.  In  1870,  hottest,  June  30, 
1011°.  Coldest  day,  December  23,  15°  below.  In 
1S71,  iiottest  day,  July  8,  94°.     Coldest  day,  De- 

KlllIITEE.X   HfNllRED    SeVENTV-TwO. 
S.      I'.     Sti'veiison.     J.imiary     30,      1872.     was 
awarded    the    contract    for    keejiing    the    county 
poor. 

FioiiTEEX  HuNnRED  Seventy-Turee. 
.Vmong  the  advertisements  in  the  Standard: 
C.  K.  .\libe.  agent,  sewing  machines;  Reynolds 
\-  (Jiliiian.  market;  Turneaure  &  Stow,  boots 
and  shoes;  Moulton  &  Darneille,  successors  to 
Cephas  Gardner,  groceries;  J.  H.  Saxton,  furni- 
ture:   (!eo.     Bement,     .iewelry ;     Greenlee   Bros,, 

meiits. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Easton,  pastor  of  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Il- 
linois to  the  world's  fair  at  Vienna. 

.\pril    12th.   a    meeting   was   held   in    reference 
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to  a  railroad  to  run  southeast  from  Bclvidere  to 
Joliet.  Wm.  H.  Gilman  was  president  aud  Ralph 
Roberts  was  secretary.  Gen.  Hurlbut  was  chief 
speaker  and  about  $22,000.00  in  stoeli  was  sub- 
scrilied.  The  next  meeting  as  to  the  railroad 
was  held  in  Union  Hall  the  ne.xt  Saturday.  Gen. 
Fuller  in  chair,  and  about  .flO.ddd.dil  more  was 
subscribed. 

This  was  a  raw,  wet  spring. 

The  Second  M.  E.  Chunli  imnh.isc'd  tlie  Xeely 
r.lock,  east  of  the  .Julian  House,  with  tlie  inten- 
tion of  removing  their  chureli  and  putting  in  a 
liasement  story. 

O.  B.  Ingalls  was  postmaster.  May,  1,S7.'>, 

Convention  was  held  at  Marengo,  May  17th,  to 
nominate  a  Republican  candidate  for  circuit 
judge.  T\vo  hundred  and  ten  ballots  were  taken 
without  any  choice.  The  last  one  was  a  tie  be- 
tween T.  E.  Murphy  and  Chas.  Kellum,  Boone 
County  delegates  voted  for  Mr.  Murphy.  The 
election  was  held  June  2nd.  and  Boone  County 
voted  273  for  Murphy,  and  2G4  for  Kellum. 

The  South  Baptist  Church  is  being  completed. 

Fourth  of  July  exercises  were  held  in  Hotch- 
kiss'  Grove.  O.  H.  Wright  was  president  of  the 
day.  S.  L.  Covey  and  Wm.  F.  Hovey  were  mar- 
shals, and  Chas.  Fuller  gave  the  oration. 

The  Kishwaukee  bridge  near  Big  Thunder 
Mill  broke  down  June  2Sth,  while  a  load  of  grain 
was  being  driven  across. 

At  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  a  heavy  rain 
came  on  and  the  last  part  was  held  in  Adelphi 
Hall,  Five  hundred  couples  participated  at  a  ball 
at  I'nion  Hall  in  the  evening. 

Purling  Plane  died  July  20th.  at  the  residence 
of  his  son,  John  Plane,  Mr.  Plane  was  born  at 
Norfolk,  England,  and  was  106  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

This  summer  the  rumor  of  a  snake  10  or  12 
feet  long  caused  considerable  commotion  among 
the  boys  who  had  been  used  to  swimming  in 
the  Kishwaukee  River. 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
for   the   purpose  of   forming  the   Boone   County 


Fanners-  Association.  A.  J.  Burliank  of  Flora 
presided,  aud  L.  W,  Lawrence  was  siK'aker  of 
the  day  and  also  president,  and  (i,  1'..  .Moss  was 
elected  secretary. 

Croquet  this  summer  seemed  to  Ije  the  princi- 
pal amusement  of  the  men. 

A  hunting  match  for  a  game  snpjier  was  ar- 
ranged for  Friday,  November  7,  187:^..  The 
choosers  were  Geo.  Hurlbut  and  II.  F.  Bowley. 
Tliirty  men  were  on  each  side,  iniludiiig  a  num- 
litr  (if  our  prominent  citizens:  tlie  hisci's  to  give 
a  supper  at  the  Julian  House.  In  the  liunt  .Mr. 
Bowley"s  side  came  out  a  little  alie.id.  About 
eighty  people  took  part  in  the  supper. 

Gen.  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife  gave  a  jwr- 
formance  in  Union  Hall.  Xoveujlier  14th,  a  very 
large  number  came  to  see  them, 

A  wooden  wedding  was  given  at  Seymour  Van 
Epps,  December  l-"ith,  aud  was  attended  liy  a 
large  number  of  neighbors. 

The  Adelphie  Debating  Society  was  organized 
a  short  time  ago  by  the  young  people  .and  held 
meetings  in  the  North  Side  school  house. 

During  1873,  339  carloads  of  stock  were  ship- 
ped, consisting  of  179  hogs,  116  cattle,  20  horses, 
and  18  sheep.  The  largest  shippers  were  Covey 
and  Ames,  M.  G.  Leonard  and  D.  Bailey. 

The  Boone  County  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  \%as  or- 
ganized January  3,  1874.  L.  P.  Wood,  of  Spring, 
was  elected  Master;  A.  P.  Daniels,  of  Manches- 
ter, Overseer  ;  A.  J.  Burbank,  of  Flora,  secretary ; 
A.  Drake,  of  Caledonia,  treasurer :  Geo.  Reed,  of 
Spring,  gatekeeper. 

Flora  Grange  Hall  was  dedicated,  February  4, 
1S74,  about  300  persons  being  present, 

John  Herbert,  of  Bonus,  kept  from  400  to  800 
sheep  for  more  than  15  years. 

Meetings  were  held  in  February  to  nominate 
candidates  for  a  no-license  ticket  at  the  coming 
election, 

March  9,  1874,  the  corporation  election  took 
place  and  decided  in  favor  of  no  license  by  l-'O 
majoritj-.  In  the  first  ward  D.  D.  Sabin  and 
Stephen  Lambert  were  elected  trustees.     In  the 
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stK'ond  ward.  Joliu  Sa.xtdii  and  C  L.  t^to\v  were 
elected  trustees,  and  I.  T.  Witbetk  was  elected 
trustee  at  large. 

St  Patrick's  Day  was  celebrated  by  a  large 
dance  in  Union  Hall.  The  music  was  by  Pease's 
band.  The  number  present  was  500.  The  pro- 
cession and  the  proceedings  during  the  day  were 
interfered  with  by  rain. 

A  meeting  was  held  April  2.0,  1874,  to  revive 
the  Belvidere  Ladies'  Library  Association.  It 
was  reported  that  the  old  library  consisted  of 
about  200  volumes,  and  it  was  decided  to  reor- 
ganize the  work  of  the  association.  Among  the 
ladies  most  interested  were  Mrs.  M.  C.  Leonard 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Moloney,  Miss  M.  E.  Dunton  and 
Mrs.  Glasner. 

Among  the  attorneys'  advertisements  at  this 
time  are :  W.  R.  Dodge,  over  First  National 
Bank.  ^VaIes  W.  Wood,  over  Bennett  jewelry 
store.  ,T.  S.  Hiliinii).  over  Terwilliger's  drug 
store,  comer  of  State  and  Mechanics  Streets. 
Chas.  E.  Fuller,  over  Fuller's  book  store,  south 
side,  and  M.  M.  Boyce,  Rice's  Block,  south  side. 

The  library  movement  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  organization  of  the  Belvidere  Library 
Association.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Mrs.  Glas- 
ner's  residence,  April  30,  1874,  a  constitution 
was  adopted  and  ofHcers  were  elected. 

The  month  of  April,  1874.  was  unusually  cool, 
according  to  the  figures  kept  by  Geo.  B.  Moss  for 
many  years. 

The  Standard  states  that  A.  W.  Robertson,  who 
runs  the  South  Prairie  quarry,  occasionally  digs 
out  fossils,  shells  and  small  quantities  of  iron 
ore. 

Decoration  Day  services  were  held  in  the  Bel- 
videre cemetery,  the  day  being  very  hot.  Wales 
Wood  was  chairman ;  John  Rollins,  marshal,  and 
Judge  Lawrence,  Rev.  John  Fulton  and  John  Rol- 
lins were  the  speakers.  Thirty-five  soldiers  are 
named  as  being  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enos  Tompkins  celebrated  their 
golden   wedding,   June   6.    1874.     Mr.   and    Mrs. 


Tompkins   removed   to    Belvidere   in   1851,   from 
Towanda,  Pa.    He  was  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Attorney  M.  M.  Boyce  died  suddenly  at  Inde- 
pendence, la.,  while  attending  court.  June, 
1874.  Mr.  Boyce  came  to  Belvidere  about  1850 
and  served  some  years  as  state's  attorney  and 
one  year  as  county  judge. 

Lightning-rod  agents  were  complained  of  as 
swindling  the  farmers. 

The  Belvidere  Library  Association  opened  its 
library  at  Miss  Jenner's. 

The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  held  in 
Pier's  grove,  about  212  miles  east  of  town.  A 
large  number  of  the  Sunday  school  scholars 
marched,  making  a  procession  over  a  mile  in 
length.  Races  were  held  at  the  fair  grounds  in 
the  afternoon  and  a  torch  light  procession  in 
the  evening. 

Base  ball  had  considerable  run  this  year. 

The  question  of  organizing  a  fire  department 
was  taken  up. 

Belvidere  library  removed  to  the  postoffice. 
August. 

The  Free  Methodist  camp  meetings  were  held 
several  years  before  1874,  near  Caledonia,  but 
that  year  a  grove  near  Cherry  Valley  was  pur- 
chased and  improved  under  the  direction  of  Elder 
W.  P.  Gray,  and  lots  offered  for  sale. 

Trips  and  excursions  to  Geneva  Lake  are  quite 
often  mentioned  in  the  papers. 

The  first  killing  frost  in  1874  was  October 
12th. 

A  trap  shoot  was  held  in  Rowan's  pasture  Oc- 
tober 21,  1874.  attended  by  quite  a  number  of 
the  shooters. 

The  vote  for  state  officers,  November  3.  1874. 
was  about  1,29!)  to  the  Republicans  and  184  to 
the  Democrats. 

S.  L.  Covey  was  unanimously  elected  sheriff. 

Poplar  Geove  Notes. 

Eighteen   Hundred   Se^-enty-Five. 

The  hotel  was  run  by  W.  S.  Woodword. 

There  were  two  churches,  Methodist  and  Con- 
gregational. 
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Among  the  stores  were  Woodworth  &  Alex- 
ander, general  store,  established  about  1S69.  This 
firm  also  ran  a  grain  elevator  and  kept  the 
postofflce. 

F.  J.  Hawley,  hardware. 

W.  H.  Brook  &  Co.,  general  store,  including 
drugs. 

Daniel  Wilcox  was  freight  and  baggage  agent 
for  the  Northwestern  for  many  years  iu  Belvi- 
dere. 

Challenge  debate  at  the  Adelphi  Ilall,  Belvi- 
dere  Literary  Union  of  the  south  side,  and  the 
Adelphi  Lyceum  of  the  north  side.  iIa.ior  C.  R. 
Loop  was  chairman.  The  Union  speakers  were 
E.  D.  Sherman,  M.  C.  Harding  and  L.  W.  Terry. 
The  Adelphi  speakers  were  H.  A.  Boomer.  E.  J. 
Shaw  and  Geo.  Lovering.  The  salutatory  address 
was  by  C.  A.  Church.    The  Union  society  won. 

March,  1875,  effort  being  made  to  organize  a 
militia.  Meeting  held  in  rooms  over  T.  L.  Dev- 
lin's shoe  shop  and  forty  names  enrolled. 

The  ice  broke  up  in  the  Kishwaukee.  March 
20,  1875. 

An  old  fashioned  spelling  school  was  held  in 
Adelphi  Hall.  D.  B.  Pettit  and  A.  C.  Fuller, 
monitors.  Among  those  who  took  part  were 
Nathan  Smedley,  W.  W.  Wood.  O.  IL  Wright. 
Dr.-and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Whitman  were  the  victors. 

April  1,  1875.  A.  O.  Williams'  drug  store 
caught  fire  and  burned,  together  with  Pettit  & 
Bowley's  .iewelry  store.  This  was  the  third  fire 
in  this  locality.  The  first  was  a  hotel  built  by 
Mr.  Doty  which  burned  in  1855,  when  occupied 
by  Mr.  Wilson.  The  next  was  the  L'nion  Block, 
including  the  old  Union  Hall,  built  by  Enos 
Tompkins,  Henry  Crosby,  W.  R.  Woodruff  and 
Alexander  Neely.  The  citizens  turned  out  in 
great  numbers  and  succeeded  in  saving  the  ad- 
joining buildings,  including  Glasner's  store. 

Spelling  schools  were  very  popular   this  year 

and  among  those  who  took  part  we  notice  the 

names  of  a  great  many  of  the  prominent  citizens. 

Jewett  Sheldon  purchased  Mr.  Traver's  inter- 


est in  the  Julien  House,  May,  1S75,  and  the  firm 
became  Tousley  &  Sheldon. 

W.  C.  Coates  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
daily  paper  known  as  the  "Dailey  Index,"  in 
Belvidere  in  1875,  assisted  by  Frank  Turneaure. 

The  Washington  Guards,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Flynn. 

Belvidere  Library  Association,  June.  1875,  the 
annual  report  shows  3,5-1  books,  of  which  124 
were  the  remains  of  a  library  founded  over 
twenty  years  before.  The  library  was  open  one 
hour  Wednesday  afternoon  and  one  hour  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  one  hour  Saturday  evening. 

Nine  new  kerosene  burners  were  substituted 
for  an  equal  number  of  gasoline  street  lamps, 
which  latter  were  quite  unsatisfactory,  as  they 
sometimes  "became  as  dim  as  an  ordinary  light- 
ning bug,"  according  to  the  paper. 

In  1875,  David  Daniels  of  Le  Roy  kept  the 
county  poor. 

Bogardus  cultivated  about  350  acres  of  broom 
corn,  including  over  KX)  acres  on  the  Hildrup 
farm. 

An  old  fashioned  Fourth  of  July  was  observed 
in  1875  on  Saturday,  the  3rd,  being  at  Adelphi 
Hall  on  account  of  the  rain.  D.  t>.  Sabin  was 
president  of  the  day,  Col.  Gilraan,  marshal,  and 
Gen.  Hurlbut  the  orator. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  dedicated  July  25,  1875.  being 
the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  South  Side 
Christian  Church. 

The  summer  of  1875  was  marked  by  heavy 
rains. 

The  public  square  was  fenced.  Belvidere  Park 
at  Geneva  Lake  was  established  In  1875,  the 
stock  was  divided  into  28  shares  at  $25.00  a 
share,  each  representing  a  lot.  For  a  long  time 
the  park  was  a  favorite  summer  home  for  many 
of  the  prominent  Belvidere  families,  but  has 
mostly  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  owners. 
The  land  is  worth  many  times  what  was  orig- 
inally paid  for  it. 

The  American  House  was  redecorated  in  Au- 
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gust,  INTo,  ami  opened  uiulci-  the  Uianaf-'fiiit'Ut  uf 
W.  II.  Ti-uesUfll. 

Dr.  Jolm  S.  Kin.:.',  an  .■arly  s.'ttlcr  of  I'.vlvidere, 
died  at  Di-Kalb,  Septeiiilicr  14.  IsT.".  ajred  V. 
He  preached  the  first  sitihom  in  tlic  i-ouiity  at 
Timothy  Caswell's  (aftt-ruard  the  Lar.v  phicci 
in  February  or  .Maivli,  \s:;c,. 

The  A<lolphi  Lyceum,  a  literary  society,  was 
started  ou  the  north  siile  in  1S7;1  and  continued 
for  two  years. 

The  Boone  Kitle  Company  was  ors;anized  No- 
vember, IbT.").  under  the  instruction  of  Major  C. 
B.  Loop. 

Geo.  I'ickcn  came  to  BcMine  County  in  1S40  and 
settled  in  Caledonia.  He  was  a  native  of  .Vr- 
gyleshire,  Scotland,  and  died  Xovemlicr  '2it.  IST.".. 
aged  69. 

Nijah  Ilotchkiss  died  at  Cedar  Fall.s.  la.. 
where  he  had  lived  for  many  years.  December, 
1875.  He  was  Imried  at  Belvidere  with  Masonic 
honors. 

The  Boone  Rilies  elected  C.  B.  Loop  captain; 
Geo.  H.  Hurlbut.  first  lieutenant,  and  S.  II.  Bai- 
ley, second  lieutenant. 

The  winter  of  1S.")7  to  TiS  was  very  milii.  Wil- 
liam Mcl'.ridc  stated  tliat  lie  plowed  every  mouth 
durin-  tli.it  yen-.  :ilthou;.'li  in  Februarj-  he  found 
a  littl"  frost. 

Amons  the  features  of  Caledonia  Center  in 
187G  were  thi'  .Montauye  House,  the  Spencer 
band,  and  Cliappell's  Hall. 

A  Samaritan  Reformer's  Club  of  Belvidere  was 
organized  iu  Marcli,  "is'C,  and  a  large  number 
signed  the  pledg(>. 

An  election  was  held  in  .March.  1S7(>.  to  decide 
whether  Belvidere  would  adopt  city  organization 
and  the  proposition  was  lost  by  ninety  votes.  A 
no-licensp  board  was  elected  at  the  same  time. 

The  ladies  of  the  Library  Society  gave  a  Cen- 
tennial party  at  I'nion  Hall  for  the  benefit  of 
the  library,  which  was  very  successful. 

The  principal  I''ourth  of  .Tuly  celebration  this 
year  was  held  at  Card.'u  ITairie,  at  which  L.  W. 
Lawrence  and   R.   I'.   Porter,  nf   Koi-kford,  were 
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The  -Pith  anniversary  of  the  First  Baptist 
Cli\ircb.  held  in  .Inly.  ls7il.  The  first  Baptist 
house  of  worship  was  an  nld  log  house  oijp.jsiti' 
the  fniversalist  Churcli,  where  K.  II.  Reynolds' 
liouse  afterward  stood.  It  was  used  as  a  court 
bouse  and  school  house. 

In  the  Xoveiiiber  election.  187<1,  the  vote  was 
as  follows:  Republican,  LiMlO;  Democratic,  "d4. 
and  Greenback,  4:};  Chas.  E.  Fuller,  state's  at- 
torney ;  James  W.  Sawyer,  circuit  clerk ;  S.  L. 
Covey,  sheriff ;  Frank  S.  Whitman,  coroner. 

The  Congregational  Church  at  I'oiilar  (Jrovi' 
burned    iu    January.    1S77.    at    a    loss    of    abcjut 

In  February.  ls77.  a  cantata,  the  "Court  of 
Babylon,"  was  given  in  Fnion  Hall  by  about 
si.xty  singers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baker 
family.  Many  of  the  prominent  people  took 
part    ill   the   three  lierforniances.   given   to   large 
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Skventy-Sevex. 


.Vlong  in  1S77.  the  blue  glass  craze  struck 
Belvidere.  This  theory  was  invented  by  Gen- 
eral rieasanton,  wlio  thought  that  much  beuefit 
would  be  derived  by  living  under  blue  light.  Iu 
March,  1877,  the  corporation  election  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  license  trustees,  the  previous  year 

pointed  U.  S.  marshal  for  Northern  Illinois, 
March,  1877.  Major  C.  B.  Loo|>  was  apr«iinted 
liostmaster  in  place  of  Ingalls. 

.Mrs.  M.  E.  Crary  was  county  superintendent 
of  .schools.  There  were  seventy-three  scliools  in 
the  county. 

James  H.  Carpenter  died  in  1877.  He  owned 
the  American  House  about  1850  and  afterward 
built  a  block  of  stores  just  above,  which  burned 
down  some  years  before  his  death. 

Joel  Florida  died  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.. 
.March  HI.  1S77.    He  was  born  in  r.rattleb.iro.  \'t.. 
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County  for  many  years,  and  was  a  farmer,  mer- 
chant and  railroad  contractor.  Ho  was  sheriff 
of  the  countj-  for  several  terms ;  removed  to 
Minnesota  in  about  1855.  and  engaged  in  railroad 
contracting. 

May,  1S77,  the  Belvidere  Library  had  t;rown 
to  over  1,000  volumes. 

Henry  Loop  died  May  27.  1877,  aged  7S.  Ho 
was  boru  at  Elmlra,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  17'.i;».  Re- 
moved to  Steuben  County  and  married  Minorva 
Calkins  in  1823.  In  1838  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Boone  County  and  located  about  two 
miles  west  of  Belvidere,  where  he  cultivated  a 
large  farm.  He  afterwards  entered  business  as 
member  of  Henry  Loop  &  Sous,  at  the  comer  of 
State  and  Mechanics  Streets,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  town. 

In  1877  a  historj-  of  the  county  was  prepared 
by  a  Chicago  firm. 

Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  held  in  Doty's 
grounds  and  the  procession  was  unusually  largo. 
Allen  C.  Fuller  was  the  speaker  of  the  day. 
There  was  a  parade  of  "King  Komus  and  his 
Mistik  Krew." 

Abraham  H.  Bradley  died  July  8,  1877.  aged 
77.  Mr.  Bradley  had  been  clerk  of  tlio  county 
court  several  terms. 

The  Belvidere  library  removed  from  the  post- 
office  into  temimrary  quarters  in  Cnion  Hall. 
July.  1S77.  Rev,  H.  B.  Waterman  donated  a 
building,  and  subscription  was  taken  up  to  pro- 
vide a  lot. 

William  H.  Oilman  died  in  Belvidere,  October 
7.  1877,  aged  70.  He  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  March,  1S07.  His  parents  moved  to 
Lower  Canada  and  Mr.  Gilman  entered  the  of- 
fice of  Ebenezer  Peck,  afterwards  of  Chicago,  as 
a  student  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1834, 
he  married  Juliette  M.,  daughter  of  Joel,  Walker, 
at  Peacham,  Vt.  In  1837  he  came  to  Belvidere 
and  located  on  a  claim  about  three  miles  north 
of  town,  where  he  built  a  log  house  and  resided 
until  1839.  He  then  removed  to  Chicago  and 
after  about  two  years  returned  to  Belvidere.    He 


was  an  attorney  by  profession,  but  his  large  Ijus- 
iness  interests  soon  took  all  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Gilman  was  one  of  Belvidere's  most  prominent 
citizens  and  his  name  will  appear  in  many  places 
throughout  the  history. 

November.  1877,  C.  B.  Dean  was  oloctod  county 
judge  and  M.  E.  Keeler.  county  clork ;  Daniel 
Wilcox,  c-ouuty  treasurer,  and  D.  C  Cowan,  su- 
perintendent of  schools. 

Eighteen    IIu.xdbed   Seventv-Eight. 

A  temperance  crusade  was  started  in  .lanuary, 
1878,  the  speaker  was  Dr.  McColistoi-,  of  .Michi- 
gan, and  a  number  of  enthusiastic  meetings  were 
held,  and  several  temperance  clubs  were  formed. 
Over  2.500  people  signed  the  peldge,  and  wore 
the  ribbons  which  marked  the  club  membership. 

The  new  building  of  the  Willow  Creek  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  Scotch  settlement  was  dedi- 
cated February  9,  1878,  a  very  large  number  be- 
ing present.  Prof.  Frances  S.  Patton  preached 
the  dedicatory  sermon.  Rev.  B.  E.  S.  Ely  was 
the  pastor. 

The  .vounger  people  in  Belvidere  took  part  in 
the  temperance  movement  by  organizing  into  a 
"Band  of  Hope."  The  children  were  divided 
into  companies  of  ten  each,  and  captains  ap- 
pointed for  each  company.  Among  the  captains 
were  many  who  afterwards  became  quite  promi- 
nent in  Belvidere. 

J.  A.  Murphy,  who  lived  on  the  Beaver,  raised 
an  800-lb.  hog  in  1878. 

Judge  Chas.  E.  Fuller  compiled  a  book  on  Illi- 
nois practice,  somewhat  on  tho  stylo  nf  Modro's 
Civil  Law  of  later  time,  and  tho  work  had  a 
large  circulation  among  law.vers. 

The  gutters  on  State  and  Mechanic'  Streets 
were  relaid  with  oak  plank  in  1878. 

In  1878  the  wolf  bounty  was  .$15.00  for  an  old 
one.  and  half  of  that  for  a  young  one. 

June,  1878,  Caledonia  station  took  tire  during 
a  storm  and  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  spring  was  very  wet,  with  many  storms. 

Advertisements  in  1878 : 
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Sabin  &  Sykes,  dry  goods ;  C.  C.  Haskins,  gro- 
cery ;  Saston  &  Mitchell,  furniture ;  Geo.  Bement, 
jewelry ;  John  C.  Foote  and  E.  D.  Ransom,  drug- 
gists; Autis  &  .Model!,  proprietors  of  the  Belvi- 
dere  Mills,  formerly  the  Big  Thunder;  Geo.  W. 
Murch,  gents'  clothing;  Hattie  Pickard,  milli- 
nery. 

Fourth  of  July,  1878.  was  celebrated  on  the 
river  bank  near  Doty's  Hotel.  F.  W.  Palmer  of 
Chicago,  was  the  speaker.  Union  Comers  (now 
Blaine)  also  celebrated  the  Fourth,  among  those 
taking  part  in  the  program  being  Elijah  Bow- 
man. Geo.  Bowman,  and  J.  W.  Scott. 

One  of  the  most  severe  thunder  storms  in  Bel- 
videre  took  place  July  11.  1878.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  almost  six  inches  of  water  fell.  The 
spire  of  the  South  Baptist  Church  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  all  the  water  courses  over- 
flowed their  banks  and  did  considerable  damage 
along  the  bottom  lands. 

Dr.  and  Mi-s.  D.  E.  Foote  celebrated  their 
silver  wedding  July  19.  1S7S,  about  200  guests 
being  present. 

Theophilus  Rix  died  in  Belvidere  July  16, 
1878,  aged  99  years,  being  one  of  the  oldest  who 
ever  lived  in  the  county. 

Geo.  Lobstein  raised  a  large  crop  of  black- 
berries in  1S78. 

The  work  on  the  new  record  building  was  com- 
menced in  September. 

John  Tourt,  of  Yourt,  Lawrence  &  Company, 
bankers,  died  October.  1877.  aged  60.  He  had 
been  a  resident  of  Belvidere  about  t^venty-five 
years. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  SawTer,  aged  S5.  received  a 
pension  as  late  as  1878  as  widow  of  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  war  of  1812. 

The  street  across  the  public  square  was  opened 
and  fenced  in  November. 

The  Montanye  House  at  Caledonia  was  sold 
in  December,  1878,  to  Mr.  K.  Chamberlain  of 
Chicago. 

December  4,  1878,  ice  on  the  Kishwaukee 
about  five  inches  thick. 


In  1861  pork  sold  for  $2.50  per  100. 

In  1862  pork  sold  for  $12.00  per  100. 

The  winter  of  1842-43  was  one  of  the  coldest 
known  in  this  region.  Much  snow  fell  and  Frlnk 
&  Walker  ran  their  stage  on  runners  from  Ga- 
lena to  Chicago  until  nearly  the  middle  of  April. 
Seeding  was  not  commenced  until  the  last  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May.  Feed  became  scarce 
and  large  numbers  of  stock  perished  from  want 
and  exposure. 

Eighteen    Hundred    Seventt-Nine. 

At  a  special  election  January  21,  1879,  Wales 
W.  Wood  was  elected  state's  attorney. 

Garden  Prairie  Libraiy  Association  was  or- 
ganized January  31,  1879,  with  O.  S.  Xichols  as 
president ;  Henry  Porter,  treasurer ;  A.  C.  Fas- 
sett,  secretary,  and  D.  S.  Randall,  librarian. 

The  winter  of  ■4o-'44  there  was  very  little 
snow.  During  the  '40s  the  products  sent  to  Chi- 
cago had  to  be  hauled  by  team  and  the  trip  con- 
sumed from  four  to  six  days.  Wheat  was  the 
principal  load,  with  occasionally  dressed  hogs 
in  winter,  but  most  of  the  pork  and  beef  was 
driven  to  market  on  foot.  Forty  bushels  of  wheat 
or  about  2,400  pounds,  was  an  average  load. 
Corn  or  oats  was  never  shipped  as  the  price  was 
too  small. 

In  March,  1879,  Belvidere  went  no  license. 

The  ice  broke  up  in  the  river  March  8,  1879. 
taking  a  piece  of  the  Baltic  mill  dam  with  it. 

David  Daniels  came  from  Franklin  County, 
O.,  to  Le  Roy  Township  in  1842.  He  was  justice 
of  the  peace  for  eighteen  years  and  moved  to 
Graham  County,  Kan.,  in  1879. 

A  wolf  hunt  was  held  on  the  Joseph  JIurphy's 
farm  on  the  Beaver  April  30,  1879,  and  while 
the  old  wolf  escaped,  six  young  ones  were  found 
in  a  den  on  the  farm  and  killed. 

During  1879  the  government  issued  some  SIO.OO 
certificates.  They  were  sold  by  the  postmaster 
and  drew  interest  at  4  per  cent,  only  $100  worth 
l)eing  .sold  to  any  one  person.  They  were  ea- 
gerly bought  up  by  the  people,  more  being  called 
for  than  could  be  furnished. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  prohibited  cattle  run- 
ning at  large  in  the  public  highway  in  the  cor- 
poration limits  after  July  1,  1879. 

Fourth  of  July,  1S79,  was  celebrated  in  Doty's 
pasture.  O.  n.  Wright  was  the  orator  and  Gen- 
eral Hurlbut  president  of  the  day.  In  the  even- 
ing there  were  fireworks  and  some  damage  was 
done  by  teams  running  away. 

The  State  Street  bridge  was  re-planked  in 
1879. 

Jacob  T.  Sa.xton  died  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
July  24,  1879,  aged  70.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Boone  County,  1840  to  1851. 

The  bridge  across  the  Beaver  near  the  Abbe 
farm  was  rebuilt  in  1879  by  M.  B.  Hersey. 

Mark  Ramsey  sold  his  house  on  East  State 
Street  to  his  brother,  John,  and  removed  to  the 
Walker  house  in  September,  1879. 

John  W.  Lawrie  removed  to  Union.  McHenry 
County,  and  engaged  in  farming. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Easton,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
resigned  in  October,  to  accept  a  call  in  Erie,  Pa. 
Twenty-seven  applications  were  received  to  take 
his  place. 

The  Baltic  mills  were  sold  by  J.  B.  Martyn  to 
O.  Johnston,  of  Oquawka,  111.,  October,  1879. 

M.  J.  Leonard  experimented  with  making 
sugar  and  syrup. 

In  November  Daniel  Wilcox  was  elected  county 
treasurer  and  Chas.  S.  Moss,  county  surveyor. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Eighty. 

The  ice  went  out  in  the  Kishwaukee  January 
2.  1880. 

Loretus  Kclley  was  awarded  the  contract  for 
keeping  the  poor  for  three  years  from  February, 
1880. 

Poplar  Grove,  ISSO.  Dr.  Briggs  purchased  the 
drug  store  of  J.  W.  Warren.  Mr.  Cassidy  was 
principal  of  the  public  school,  assisted  by  Miss 


Dr.   and    Mrs.     Ephraim     Smedley    celebrated 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  February, 


At  the  coriMration  election  in  March,  the  li- 
cense ticket  was  elected.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  for  about  twenty  years  before  that 
to  alternate  pretty  regularly  each  year,  between 
license  and  no  license. 

In  1880,  L.  King  ran  a  daily  stage  to  Cale- 
donia. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Rollins,  wife  of  John  Q.  A.  Rol- 
lins, died  March  7,  1880,  in  Colorado.  She  was 
bom  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  October  15.  1812, 
and  in  1835  removed  with  her  two  sisters  to 
Northern  Illinois,  where  she  married  Mr.  Rollins 
in  1S3G  and  removed  to  Colorado  in  18G8. 

General  Grant  passed  through  Belvidere  in 
April,  1880,  making  a  short  speech  to  the  citizens 
from  the  depot  platform. 

The  wolves  were  very  destructive  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county  in  1880.  Many  of  the 
farmers  lost  sheep. 

General  Allen  C.  Fuller  was  married  June 
15,  1880,  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Willey,  member  of  a 
prominent  family  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  4,  1880,  was  celebrated,  as  usual,  in 
Doty's  pasture,  General  Hurlbut  being  the  orator 
of  the  day.  .\  cannon,  which  prematurely  ex- 
ploded in  the  morning,  seriously  injured  several 
young  men. 

The  U.  S.  census  shows  the  population  of  Bel- 
videre as  follows:  First  ward,  1,659.  Second 
ward,  1,325.     Outside.  991.     Total,  3,975. 

In  March,  1837,  about  the  only  houses  between 
Genoa  and  Belvidere  were  those  of  Shattuck  and 
John  Handy. 

The  winter  of  1842-3  did  not  commence  until 
November  lith.  There  was  much  snow  that  win- 
ter, but  little  ice.  A  great  many  deer  were 
killed.  It  was  well  into  April  before  the  snow 
left  and  the  spring  work  on  the  farms  did  not 
commence  until  about  May  1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlyn  Shattuck  celebrated  their 
fiftieth  marriage  anniversary  July  31,  1880,  with 
one  of  the  largest  social  gatherings  that  ever 
took  place  in  Spring  Township.  In  the  evening 
the  Belvidere   Brass   Band   came  down   and   a 
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largo  number  of  guests  maile  merry  in  honor  of 
these  very  early  settlers. 

Frederic  S.  Sheldon  died  at  Waverly,  la.,  July 
30,  ISSO,  aged  about  90  years.  He  came  to  Belvi- 
dere  in  1S."(J  and  located  shortly  afterward  on 
a  farm  ou  the  Beaver  near  the  Abbe  farm. 

John  Plane  commenced  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness in  Kockford  at  a  very  early  date  and  re- 
moved his  business  in  1844  to  Belvidere. 

Frederic  W.  Crosby  died  in  lS4tJ,  leaving  three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

General  John  A.  Logan  spoke  in  Belvidere  on 
the  court  house  square  to  an  audience  of  more 
than  2,000  people. 

The  old  Academy  building,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  barn  by  H.  C.  DeMunn,  was 
burned  in  October,  1880. 

The  presidential  election  of  1880:  For  Gar- 
field electors,  2,0.38 ;  Hancock,  351 ;  Weaver, 
Greenback.  84.  Omar  H.  Wright  was  elected 
state  representative ;  Reuben  W.  Oxin,  state's 
attorney ;  James  W.  Sawyer,  circuit  clerk :  Al- 
bert T.  Ames,  sheriff,  and  Frank  S.  Whitman, 
coroner. 

November  30,  ISSO,  ice  on  the  Kishwaukee 
eight  to  ten  inches  thick. 

The  Belvidere  Histrionic  Society  presented 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Three  performances  to 
large  audiences  were  given.  Several  of  the  well 
known  people  took  part. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Eighty-One. 

Cephas  Gardner  died  in  Belvidere.  January  25, 
1S81,  aged  SO  years.  He  was  born  in  Vermont 
and  at  the  age  of  18  removed  to  Lower  Canada. 
In  1834  he  married  Pamelia  Bodwell,  by  whom 
he  had  four  daughters.  His  wife  died  in  1866. 
Mr.  Gardner  removed  to  Belvidere  in  18.36,  and 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  interests  of 
the  town.  He  was  county  treasurer  and  was 
surveyor  for  many  years.  He  was  buried  with 
Masonic  ritual. 

James  B.  Slartyn  died  January  20,  1881,  aged 
79.     Mr.  Martyn  was  born  in  England  and  came 


to  Kockford  at  an  early  date.  He  removed  to 
Belvidere  about  1854,  and  owned  and  ran  the 
Baltic  Mills  for  some  time. 

A  heavy  snow  storm  took  place  the  hrst  of 
March,  1881.  For  five  days,  froili  Wednesday 
evening  to  Monday  morning,  no  trains  could  get 
through.  Drifts  as  deep  as  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
were  formed  in  some  places  in  the  cuts. 

The  population  of  Boone  County  according  to 
the  United  States  census  has  been  as  follows : 
1840,  1,705;  1S50,  7,624;  1860,  11,678;  1870,  12,- 
942;  1880,  ll,.o27;  1890,  12.203;  1900,  15,791. 

The  spring  of  ISSl  was  remarkably  backward. 
In  the  middle  of  April  there  was  still  snow  on 
the  ground,  of  considerable  depth.  The  snow 
melted  very  shortly  afterward  and  caused  a  flood 
in  the  river.  The  paper  stated  that  the  freshet 
in  the  Kishwaukee  deposited  a  large  amount  of 
sand  in  the  pastures  down  Mechanics  Street, 
making  Mart  Bowley's  pasture  look  like  a  sand 
bank  in  many  places. 

General  Hurlbut  was  appointed  United  States 
minister  to  Peru  in  May,  1S81. 

In  the  city  election.  May,  1881,  the  license 
ticket  was  successful,  all  six  aldermen  and  the 
mayor  being  elected. 

Ebenezer  Peek  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  In 
1805  and  died  in  Chicago  in  1881.  He  studied 
law  in  Canada  and  practiced  in  Montreal.  He 
came  to  Chicago  in  1835  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens.  It  is  said  that  Judge 
Peck  suggested  the  name  of  "Belvidere"  for  the 
little  hamlet. 

The  following  soldiers  of  the  wars  before  '61 
are  buried  in  Belvidere  cemetery : 

Revolutionary  War  :  Timothy  Lewis  :  Mexican 
War ;  Edw.  S.  Loop ;  War  of  1812  ;  Daniel  Brooks, 
Ira  Gould,  J.  B.  Lanning,  Seymour  Gookins.  Mar- 
tin Murch,  Peter  Powell,  Joseph  Owen.  Daniel 
Ransom  and  Abel  Tanner. 

Francis  King  was  appointed  city  marshal  by 
Mayor  Swail  in  1881. 

The  report  for  the  year  1881  was  441  pupils 
enrolled    in    the    South    Side    Belvidere   schools. 
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September.  1S81,  E.  E.  Brown  was  principal  of 
the  bigU  school  and  the  teachers  were  Ida  Fry, 
F.  A.  Houghton,  Nellie  B.  Gray,  Genie  King, 
Mary  Coleson,  Cora  Ames,  and  Eva  Smedley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Roberts  celebrated  their 
twentj^-tifth  anniversarj-  September  IT.  ISSl.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  for  many  years  publisher  of  the 
"Standard." 

In  September,  3SS1,  a  murder  trial  was  held 
in  Booue  County  and  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed of  poisoning  the  deceased,  a  Garden 
Prairie  man.  with  strj'chnine,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life.  State's  Attor- 
ney Coou  was  prosecutor,  assisted  by  A.  B.  Coon 
and  Charles  E.  Fuller.  Col.  D.  W.  Munn  of 
Chicago  appeared  for  the  defense.  Judge  Kel- 
lum  presided. 

In  ISSl  Fred  King  was  agent  for  the  North- 
western Railroad  Co.,  and  C.  B.  Loop  was  post- 
master. 

On  December  5,  18S1,  burglars  entered  the 
postoffiee,  blew  up  the  safe  with  powder  and  se- 
cured $400.00  in  money  and  .$000.00  in  stamps. 
A  little  later  the  stores  of  D.  C.  Cowan  and  Ly- 
man Bros.,  at  Poplar  Grove,  were  al.so  burglar- 
ized. 

A  masquerade  party  was  given  by  the  young 
ladies  at  the  court  house,  December  26,  1881. 
About  200  were  present  and  many  of  the  most 
prominent  ladies  in  Belvidere  attended  in  cos- 
tume, and  a  large  number  as  spectators. 

Eighteen  Hujjdred  Eighty-Two. 

January  19,  1882,  a  large  number  of  friends 
surprised  Mrs.  J.  K.  Towner  on  her  eighty-fourth 
birthday.  Mrs.  Towner,  who  came  liere  with  her 
husband  in  1835,  related  her  experience  with  the 
drunken  Indian  and  incidentally  stated  that 
there  were  about  300  savages  inhabiting  this  re- 
gion at  that  time. 

A  letter  written  in  1882,  describing  Belvidere, 
mentions  among  other  things  as  follows:  It  has 
13  churches,  4,000  inhabitants,  two  banks,  three 
newspapers  are  published,  there  are  three  hotels. 


four  pliotograph  galleries,  more  than  lifty  stores, 
and  three  cheese  factories. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Bentley  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  at  the  residence  of  II.  J.  Sber- 
rill  Febniary  7,  1882.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bentley 
came  here  about  1844.  One  of  the  daughters 
became  Mrs.  11.  J.  SberriU  and  another  became 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Witbeck. 

In  February,  18S2,  the  city  was  divided  into 
four  wards.  First  ward,  being  all  that  part 
south  of  the  Kishwaukee  and  west  of  State 
Street.  The  second  ward  that  part  north  of  the 
Kishwaukee  and  west  of  State  Street.  The  third 
ward  that  part  south  of  the  Kishwaukee  and 
east  of  State  and  the  fourth  ward  that  part 
north  of  the  Kishwaukee  and  east  of  State. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Shattuck  died  Febi-uary  14,  1882, 
in  Shattuck's  Grove,  aged  95  years.  She  was 
born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  moved  to  Oneida 
County.  N.  Y.  She  married  Mr.  Shattuck  in 
ISLjI  and  in  1S18  they  moved  to  Geauga  County, 
O..  where  they  remained  until  1834,  when  they 
came  to  what  is  now  DuPage  County.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 183<i,  they  came  to  what  has  since  Iieen 
called  after  the  family.  Shattuck's  Grove. 

Thomas  W.  Porter  died  Februarj-  22,  1882.  He 
was  born  in  England,  December  13.  1803.  In 
1825,  he  married  Charlotte  Lane  and  they  had 
nine  children,  who  have  been  prominent  in  the 
settlement  of  our  county.  Mr.  Porter  settled  in 
Garden  Prairie  in  September,  1838. 

Ralph  Gowith  died  Februarj'  23,  1882,  aged 
90  years.  He  was  born  in  England  and  after- 
wards lived  ten  years  in  Canada,  coming  to  Illi- 
nois in  1839  and  being  one  of  our  early  citizens. 

General  Hurlbut  died  suddenly  in  Limn.  Peru, 
March  28.  1882.  The  burial  of  General  Hurlbut 
was  one  of  the  most  impressive  occasions  ever 
held  in  Belvidere.  At  least  10,000  people  were 
assembled  together  and  the  principal  places  of 
business,  public  buildings,  and  many  private  resi- 
dences were  draped  with  mourning.  JIany  people 
came  from  all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
A  large  number  of  Knights  Templar  and  other 
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Masous,  Grand  Army  men,  and  military  compan- 
ies took  part  in  the  procession.  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr 
of  Roclil'ord  made  the  address  and  several  other 
speakers  paid  tlieir  tribute  to  the  dead  soldier 
and  statesman.  General  Ilurlbut  was  buried  in 
the  Belvidere  cenieterj'. 

Some  of  the  persons  who  burglarized  the  Bel- 
videre iwstoffiee  were  captured,  and  tried  in  the 
United  States  Court  in  Chicago.  Several  of 
them  pleaded  guilty. 

A  tornado  took  place  June  24,  1882,  and  much 
damage  was  done,  particularly  in  Spring  Town- 
ship. Mr.  Cooper's  house  was  destroyed  and 
several  bams  were  blown  down.  Chas.  Bennett's 
new  barn  and  several  other  buildings  in  Flora 
were  also  injured. 

Elijah  Bowman  died  July  9,  1SS2,  aged  75 
years.  lie  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Penn., 
and  married  Hannah  Emory  in  18.31.  They  came 
to  Dixon  in  1837  and  moved  to  Round  Prairie  in 
this  county  in  1840.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

The  Baltic  Mill  Dam  was  planked  on  top  in 
the  fall  of  1882,  thus  making  it  less  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  floods. 

In  1882  M.  J.  Leonard  and  Company  were 
turning  out  about  400  gallons  of  synip  per  day. 

John  Greenlee,  Sr.,  died  December  30.  1882. 
He  was  born  August  IG,  1701,  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland.  In  183G  he  settled  in  this  county  as 
the  pioneer  of  what  has  since  become  the  "Scotch 
Settlement"  in  Caledonia.  He  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  Willow 
Creek  Church.  His  wife  died  about  1804.  They 
had  eight  children.  The  Greenlee  family  has 
been  prominent  for  many  years  both  in  the  Scotch 
Settlement  and  in  Belvidere. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Eighty-Thbee. 

January  23.  1883.  several  buildings,  near  what 
was  called  Waldock  Comers  in  Belvidere,  burned 
down. 

January  21  and  22.  1883,  was  very  cold,  the 
mercury    dropping   several    degrees    below    zero. 


This  day  reminded  some  of  the  older  settlers  of 
the  New  Year's  Day  in  isi;:"..  which  was  also 
very  cold. 

The  S4th  birthday  anniversary  of  Oliver  Hale 
was  celebrated  the  last  of  January,  18S;J,  at  his 
home,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  cit)-.  Mr. 
Hale  was  one  of  the  earliest  citizens. 

Henry  K.  Avery.  Sr.,  died  March  .j,  1.883,  aged 
87  years. 

In  1883  a  corresjiondent  to  the  "Standard" 
stated  that  the  ice  on  the  Kishwaukee  River 
broke  up  on  an  average  about  March  6th.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  spring  of  1843  there  was 
good  sleighing  until  at  least  April  Gth.  The  spring 
of  1837  the  ice  broke  up  about  March  15th.  The 
spring  of  1838  opened  early  in  March  and  work 
was  commenced  on  the  farms  for  a  few  days 
but  was  delayed  by  wet,  cold  weather  until 
April. 

Among  the  advertisements:  Sabin  &  Sykes, 
dry  goods ;  Rhinehart  &  Hovey,  clothing ;  E.  D. 
Ransom,  drug  store. 

Major  John  J.  Brady  died  March  27,  1883, 
aged  Go.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  for 
many  years  was  a  soldier  in  this  country.  For 
a  short  time  he  published  a  newspaper  called  the 
"Belvidere  National."  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellect  and  positive  character. 

At  the  city  election  held  in  April,  1883,  Vf.  D. 
Swail  was  elected  mayor  for  the  third  term ;  A. 
E.  Jenner  was  elected  city  clerk ;  Wales  W. 
Wood,  city  attorney,  and  John  C.  Foote,  city 
treasurer.     The  vote  was  for  high  license. 

Cornelius  DuBois  died  in  May.  1SS3.  He  was 
born  in  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  in  1813.  and  came  to 
Belvidere  about  183G. 

The  proposition  to  erect  a  city  hall  building 
on  the  flats  commenced  to  be  agitated  in  May, 
1883,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  on  the  flats  on 
a  lot  donated  by  Samuel  Longcor.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Murch  also  offered  to  donate  a  lot  on  the  east  side 
of  State  Street  at  the  comer  of  Meadow,  but 
the   Longcor   property   carried   by   one  majority. 
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The  cost  of  the  building  was  not  to  exceed 
$7,500. 

In  18S3  the  librarj-  had  2.38S  volumes. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  a  very  quiet  one.  No 
fire  works  were  permitted,  as  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibited them  under  a  fine  of  from  $2.00  to  $15.00. 
At  Poplar  Grove  there  was  considerable  of  a 
celebration,  which  closed  in  the  evening  by  fire 
works  in  front  of  Woodward's  Hotel. 

Andrew  F.  Moss,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  died 
in  July,  18S3,  aged  66. 

James  S.  Waterman,  of  Sycamore,  died  in 
July,  1883.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Newburgh.  and  afterwards  removed  to  Sycamore 
and  became  president  of  a  bank  and  the  railroad. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  property  and 
ability. 

Heavy  frost  took  place  September  8-9,  1883, 
and  badly  injured  the  corn  crop. 

At  the  County  Fair  in  1883  (Jovernor  Hamilton 
of  Illinois  made  an  address. 

In  October,  1883,  General  Allen  C.  Fuller  of- 
fered to  the  city  $5,000  to  be  expended  for  books 
for  a  free  public  library,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Ida  Public  Library,"  in  memory  of  Jlr.  Ful- 
ler's daughter,  Mrs.  Ida  C.  Hovey,  who  had  de- 
parted this  life  at  Bayfield,  Wis.  The  ofifer  was 
accepted  by  the  city  and  the  present  library  es- 
tablished. 

Among  the  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812,  or 
their  widows,  living  in  Belvidere,  1883 :  Sarah 
Coggeshall,  Sally  Moore,  Dyer  Pierce  and  Enos 
Tompkins. 

Simmons  Terwillerger  died  October  27,  1883, 
aged  64.  He  was  born  in  New  York  State  in 
1820.  studied  medicine  and  came  to  Belvidere 
in  1849.  He  was  in  the  rug,  hardware  and  fur- 
niture business  and  built  the  North  Side  Cheese 
Factory,  the  first  one  built  in  Boone  County, 
which  he  ran  for  several  years. 

A  craze  for  roller  skating  struck  Belvidere 
from  1883  to  1884,  and  among  other  events  a 
masquerade  was  held  at  Union  Hall  Rink  at 
which  a  large  number  of  young  people  were  pres- 


ent, among  whose  names  we  recognize  many 
who  have  taken  prominent  part  in  our  .social  and 
business  life. 

Eighteen    Hundred  Eighty-Four. 

Among  the  many  aged  citizens  of  Belvidere  in 
1884  were  the  following:  Mrs.  Sarah  Holmes, 
96 ;  Uriah  Hill,  94 ;  Dyer  Pierce.  91 ;  Enos  Tomp- 
kins, 89;  George  Gilson,  88;  S.  P.  Doty,  87; 
Mrs.  Polly  Mordoff,  87;  Mrs.  J.  K.  Towner,  86; 
Mrs.  Sav\Ter,  86;  Sidney  Avery,  84;  Chas.  S. 
Whitman.  84;  Phoebe  Pierce,  S3;  Mrs.  Candace 
Fuller,  82;  Marcus  Liudsley,  82;  W.  Sunder- 
land. 81 ;  Samuel  Swazey,  80 ;  M.  C.  Bentley,  80 ; 
Thos.  Gilson,  80;  George  Dean,  80;  James  Wil- 
liams, 80;  Richard  Barnes,  80;  W.  D.  Upde- 
graff,  80;  F.  B.  Bement,  SO. 

Those  living  in  18S4  who  came  the  first  three 
years  were  as  follows:  183.5 — S.  P.  Doty,  Mrs. 
J.  K.  Towner  and  George  Gil.son.  183(5 — Edward 
Moss  and  George  Campbell.  1837 — Chas.  S. 
Whitman,  H.  C.  Walker,  M.  S.  Molony,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Gilman,  Asa  Moss  and  Patrick  Gorman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sands  celebrated  their 
fortieth  wedding  anniversary  in  January,   1884. 

Beaver  Quarry  stone  was  estimated  at  8  tons 
to  the  cord  and  South  Prairie  stone  was  esti- 
mated at  7  tons  to  the  cord. 

In  the  early  days  when  teaming  was  done  be- 
tween Belvidere  and  Chicago,  forty  bushels  of 
wheat,  weighing  2,400,  was  considered  a  fair  load 
for  a  team,  but  some  would  take  from  forty  to 
sixty  bushels  when  the  roads  were  good. 

Milton  E.  Keeler  died  January  29,  1884,  aged 
50.  He  was  born  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
1833.  and  came  to  Belvidere  in  1850.  He  was 
elected  county  clerk  in  1878  and  reelected  with- 
out opposition  in  1882,  dying  in  office.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  lieutenant  in  the 
95th  Illinois.  After  the  war  he  built  and  ran 
a  cheese  factory  at  Garden  Prairie. 

Time  of  starting  the  plow  from  1857  to  1880 
1857,  April  21 ;  1858,  March  22 ;  1859,  March  17 
1860,  March  7;  1861,  March  28;   1862,  April  o 
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1S0:J,  Maroh  27;  1804,  MuivU  1':!;  ISDo,  March 
23;  ISUG,  April  0;  ISCT.  April  0;  ISOS,  March 
14;  18C9,  March  30;  1S70,  no  record;  ISTl. 
March  C;  1872,  April  6;  1873,  uo  record;  1874, 
March  17:  1875,  April  5;  187G,  April  S;  1877, 
April  G;  1S7S,  every  month;  1870,  March  1;  1880, 
March  IS. 

Charles  M.  Keeler,  son  of  M.  E.,  was  elected 
to  till  the  vacancy  as  county  clerk. 

Martin  V.  Cilbert  died  April  2.  1884,  aged  GO. 
He  was  liuru  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  about 
1818.  His  father,  David  Y.  Gilbert,  with  bis 
wife  and  eight  children  (including  Martin),  set- 
tled in  Caledonia  about  1840.  Mr.  Gilbert  held 
the  confidence  of  the  peoi)le  and  was  elected  sur- 
veyor for  seventeen  years  and  justice  of  the 
peace  for  thirty-five  years. 

Paul  Soboleski,  an  exiled  rolisli  patriot,  died 
in  May,  1884,  in  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  181G, 
and  was  a  man  of  very  liberal  education,  speak- 
ing some  seven  different  languages.  He  was  a 
farmer  near  Belvidere  for  eighteen  years,  after 
being  driven  from  his  native  home.  He  took  part 
in  the  revolution  of  18-30  in  Toland.  In  1881, 
he  pulilislied  a  book  on  "Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Poland." 

The  corner  stone  of  tlie  new  city  hall  was  laid 
Thursday,  July  10,  1884.  The  building  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Dr.  F.  .S.  Whitman,  John 
Greenlee,  J.  S.  Terwilliger  and  William  D.  Swail. 
James  W.  Sawyer,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court, 
^ed  August  11,  1834.  He  was  born  in  November, 
1835,  and  came  to  Cook  County  in  183G,  and  to 
Belvidere  in  1870,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business.  He  married  Miss  Rule  Fisher 
in  18GG.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the 
1st  Wisconsin  Batterj-  and  was  elected  circuit 
clerk  in  1S7G  and  again  in  1880. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1SS4  much  en- 
thusiasm was  aroused  for  Blaine  and  Logan  and 
a  large  marching  club  was  formed  in  Belvidere. 
with  torches  and  uniforms,  as  was  done  in  many 
parts  of  the  countrj-. 

Xattis    Rollins    died    August    12,    1SS4.    at    Le 


Roy,  aged  SG.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
came  to  Le  Roy  from  Ohio  in  1848.  He  left 
seven  children. 

In  September,  1884.  George  Pauton  was  found 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  William  Smith.  The 
crime  was  committed  by  shooting  during  a  quar- 
rel over  the  tenancy  of  some  property.  Judge 
Ipton  presided  and  Me.ssrs.  Fuller  and  Crosby 
aiipeared  for  the  defense.  This  murder  was  com- 
mitted in  Elgin  and  the  tri.U  was  taken  to  this 
i-ounty  by  change  of  venue. 

Mrs.  Minerva  Loop,  widow  of  Henry  Loop, 
died  September  26,  1884.  She  was  bom  at 
Sharon,  Conn.,  May  7.  1s(i1.  and  was  married  to 
Jlr.  I>oi>p  in  1S2;;,  They  moved  to  Belvidere  in 
1S38. 

A  rcpuliliean  rally  was  held  on  October  3, 
1884.  both  afternoon  and  evening.  The  torch 
light  parade  was  the  largest  since  that  of  the 
"Wide  .Vwakes"  in  IMIO.  The  speaking  was 
done  at  the  court  house  square  and  a  great  many 
people  were  on  the  street. 

Enos  Tompkins  died  October  15,  18,84,  aged 
00. 

.\t  the  presidential  election  in  1884  the  repub- 
lican electors  received  GOO  votes.  The  democrats 
received  221,  and  the  prohibitionists  received  71. 
Robert  W.  Wright  was  elected  state's  attorney ; 
A.  C.  Fassett,  circuit  clerk;  A.  J.  Markley,  cor- 
oner; C.  S.  Moss,  count}-  surveyor,  and  W.  R. 
Dodge,  county  treasurer. 

The  Hurlbut  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  gave  a  fair 
in  November,  1884,  for  the  benefit  of  charity,  and 
about  $1,500  was  raised. 

Benjamin  Bowman  died  November  14,  1884,  at 
Blaiae.  He  was  born  in  Penns.vlvania  in  1810, 
and  was  married  to  Miss  Francis  Parks.  They 
removed  to  Boone  County  by  the  way  of  Ohio 
in  February,  1841,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Le  Roy,  which  he  occupied  until  his  death.  Five 
of  his  sous  and  a  son-in-law  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War  and 
three  of  them  died  in  the  army. 

Sunday  evening.  December  14.  1SS4.  the  largest 
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fire  up  to  tbat  time  in  Belvidere  history  tools 
place.  It  destroyed  ten  buildings,  including 
Parkliill  Coal  Yard  und  several  warehouses.  The 
loss  was  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Longcor  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  January  7,  1885. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Eighty-Five. 

The  Ida  Public  Library  was  installed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1S85,  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new  City  Hall 
Building. 

In  February,  1885,  occurred  a  blizzard  of  con- 
siderable severity. 

A  vote  was  taken  as  to  transferring  of  the 
town  library  to  the  "Ida  Public  Library"  and  re- 
sulted in  a  tie.  Another  vote  was  taken  March 
14,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  transfer, 
whereuix)u  the  books  of  the  library  were  turned 
over. 

Washington  Z.  Sears  died  near  Garden  Prairie 
March  11,  18S5,  aged  73.  He  was  born  in  Bris- 
tol, N.  T.,  and  came  to  this  region  in  the  early 
30's  with  his  widowed  mother,  sis  brothers  and 
three  sisters.  A  large  number  of  the  family 
have  lived  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Garden  Prairie. 

In  March.  1885,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Leonard  resigned 
as  president  of  the  library  association,  which  she 
had  held  twelve  years,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Glasner 
was  elected  president  to  serve  until  the  new  Ida 
Library  was  ready. 

Two  hand  fire  engines  and  a  hook  and  ladder 
apparatus  were  purchased  in  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1885. 

The  salary  of  city  oflicers  in  1885:  Mayor, 
$5.00  per  meeting,  not  to  exceed  $1.50.00  per  year. 
Alderman.  $1.00  per  meeting,  not  to  exceed  $30.00 
per  year.  Clerk,  $350.00  per  year,  for  which  he 
must  furnish  heat  and  light  for  council  cham- 
ber at  his  oflice.  Treasurer,  $75.00  per  year.  At- 
torney, $100.00  per  year.  Marshal,  $100.00  per 
year  and  fees.     Police  and  watchmen,  $540. 

F.  S.  Whitman  was  elected  mayor  in  1885, 
succeeding  Wm.  D.  Swail.  who  had  served  since 
the  organization  of  the  city. 


The  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Ida  Public 
Library  were  appointed  May  IG,  1885,  by  Mayor 
Whitman,  as  follows:  Gen.  A.  C.  Fuller,  ex- 
Ma.vor  W.  D.  Swail,  Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie,  John  C. 
Foote,  Ir\'ing  Terwilliger,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Wright, 
Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Hurlbut,  Miss  Nellie  G.  Rice  and 
Miss  Matilda  Mundy.  During  this  month  the  by- 
laws of  the  library  were  drawn  up  and  the 
books  were  being  installed. 

The  two  fire  engines  were  tried  May  18,  1885, 
at  the  bridge.  With  the  ladders  and  other  equip- 
ments they  cost  $025.00. 

Isaac  T.  Witbeck  was  born  in  Green  County, 
N.  v.,  June  14,  1810.  He  came  to  Chicago  in 
1854  and  to  Flora,  Boone  County,  1858.  He  re- 
moved to  Belvidere  in  1864  and  held  several 
public  offices.     He  died  June  1,  1885. 

Frank  King  was  appointed  city  marshal  June 
1,   1885. 

The  Ida  Public  Library  was  opened  Saturday, 
July  25,  1885,  with  about  6,000  volumes,  of  which 
4,000  were  new  ones  purchased  with  General 
Fuller's  donation,  and  2,000  were  those  of  the 
old  library.  Mayor  Whitman  gave  the  opening 
address,  followed  by  Charles  E.  Fuller,  and  Gen- 
eral Fuller.  Miss  Nellie  Rice  told  about  the 
Belvidere  Library,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Ida  Library.  Much  credit  is  due  the  ladies 
of  the  early  library  for  their  work  in  starting 
the   enterprise. 

Albert  Stone  died  in  Elgin  in  August,  18S5.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  Bonus  Prairie, 
and  about  76  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Among  the  advertisements :  D.  D.  Sabin,  dry 
goods ;  Rhinehart  and  Hovey,  clothing ;  G.  W. 
Murch,  clothing ;  M.  G.  Leonard  and  Co.,  coal ; 
H.  G.  Walker  and  Co.,  dry  goods;  J.  M.  Glas- 
ner, dry  goods ;  Yaw's  Drug  Store ;  H.  W.  Allen, 
Crockery :  Williams  and  Longcor,  druggists. 

Simon  P.  Doty  died  October  31,  1885,  aged  88. 
The  funeral  was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  many  old  settlers  were  present. 

In  1885  the  angular  piece  of  ground,  known 
as  the  "Y,"  on  the  Beloit  branch  of  the  North 
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Side  was  considerably  improved.  A  round  bouse 
and  tanlis  were  built  and  several  extra  tracks. 

Oliver  Hale  was  born  in  Delaware  County.  N. 
Y.,  In  1799,  and  came  to  Boon  Count}'  in 
1836.  He  was  one  of  tbe  earliest  settlers  on 
Squaw  Prairie  and  entered  the  farm,  on  which  he 
died,  from  the  government.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  his  son.  He  married  Susannah 
Bradt  in  1826.    Mr.  Hale  died  January  1,  1886. 

In  1886  pastors  of  churches  as  follows :  First 
Baptist,  Rev.  H.  W.  Reed;  First  Presbyterian, 
Rev.  John  H.  Windsor;  Second  Baptist,  Rev.  C. 
E.  Taylor;  South  M.  E.,  Rev.  S.  II.  Swartz ; 
German  Evangelical,  Rev.  Louis  Keller ;  St. 
James  Catholic  Church,  Rev.  Patrick  Maguire. 

The  Belvidere  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association 
was  organized  September  6,  1879.  Among  its 
members  were  some  of  the  best  men  in  Boone 
County,  and  it  did  good  work  in  protecting 
property. 

In  1886,  voluntary  companies  were  formed  to 
operate  the  fire  engines  purchased  by  the  city. 
They  were  as  follows:  R.  J.  Tousley,  fire  mar- 
shall;  George  H.  Hurlbut,  assistant;  E.  E.  P. 
Truesdell,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Engine  Xo.  1. 
Wm.  Da^-son,  foreman ;  Richard  Lane,  assistant, 
Hose  Company  No.  1,  George  Greenlee,  foreman ; 
Frank  Tousley,  assistant.  Engine  No.  2,  Fred 
Wood,  foreman;  Henry  Haywood,  assistant. 
Hose  Company  No.  2,  Robert  Simpson,  foreman  ; 
Ed  Pepper,  assistant.  Hook  and  Ladder  Truck, 
Wm.  Marean,  foreman. 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  was  dedicated  in  Februarj-, 
1886.  It  occupied  the  second  story  of  the  brick 
building  on  the  comer  of  South  State  Street  and 
Pleasant,  then  called  Railroad  Avenue,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  now  owned  by  F.  W.  Starr.  Big 
Thunder  Lodge  was  organized  April  2.S,  1817, 
with  five  contributing  members. 

George  Patton  was  given  a  new  trial  for  the 
killing  of  William  Smith.  The  trial  took  place 
in  March,  1886,  and  resulted  in  the  verdict  of 
guilty,  fixing  the  penalty  of  hanging. 

In  Capron  the  grain  elevators  were  run  at  var- 


ious times  by  Robert  Ridge,  Wm.  Andrus  and 
John  Lascelles. 

A  very  heavy  rain  storm"  took  place  in  April, 
1886,  some  damage  being  done  in  Belvidere,  on 
the  South  Side  by  tbe  inability  of  the  railroad 
culvert  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water. 

The  celebration  of  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  America  was 
held  April  26,  1886.  A  procession  was  held  in 
the  afternoon,  of  which  Sheriff  A.  T.  Ames  was 
marshal  and  a  large  number  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
line. 

On  Saturday  evening.  May  22.  LSSC,  occurred 
one  of  the  most  severe  storms  known  in  this 
region.  Several  barns  in  the  country  and  some 
houses  in  town  were  struck  by  lightning. 

The  negotiations  for  the  June  Manufacturing 
Company  were  started  in  the  summer  of  1886. 

The  teachers  in  the  South  Side  schools  in 
June,  1SS6,  were  as  follows :  J.  G.  Lucas,  prin- 
cipal ;  C.  A.  Longley,  high  school ;  Grace  Crumb, 
grammar ;  Anna  Dixon,  No.  7 ;  Lillie  H.  Nut- 
ting, No.  6 ;  Hattie  Witt,  No.  5 ;  Emma  M.  Coon, 
No.  4 ;  Mrs.  John  lies,  No.  3 ;  Mrs.  Breed,  of  De- 
Kalb  County,  No.  2;  Carrie  McCoy,  No.  1. 

On  Monday,  June  28.  1886,  at  1  p.  m..  the  first 
spadeful  of  dirt  was  removed  from  the  flats  on 
tbe  east  of  South  State  Street  for  the  June 
Manufacturing  Co.  A  side  track  was  built  from 
the  "Y."  The  buildings  planned  were  as  follows: 
Two  of  150x40  feet,  two  stories  high.  One 
120x40  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  engine  house 
36x120,  one  story  high,  and  some  smaller  build- 
ings. 

Patton"s  punishment  was  commuted  by  the 
governor  to  life  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  be  was  taken  to  Joliet  by  Sheriff  Ames, 
in  July,  1886. 

The  lumber  oflice  of  Traver,  Covey  &  Sands 
was  burned  early  in  the  morning  of  July  5, 
1886.  This  was  one  of  the  first  fires  in  which 
the  new  engines  were  used.  One  of  the  engines 
was  named  the  "Tornado." 

Luther  W.   Lawrence  was   bom   in   Chenango 
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C!ounty,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  ISOS,  and  died  on  Bonus 
Prairie,  July  20,  ISSG,  aged  7S  years.  Mr.  Law- 
rence came  to  Boone  County  in  1S30.  among  the 
earliest  of  the  pioneers.  He  was  elected  judge 
of  the  county  court  in  1SG5,  and  held  the  office 
thereafter  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  He 
served  three  terms  as  representative  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature,  was  a  member  of  the  c^^nstitu- 
tional  convention  of  1S62,  and  held  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  supervisor, 
member  of  the  agricultural  board,  and  others  in 
his  own  town.  He  was  largely  in  public  life, 
and  always  acquitted  himself  faithfully  and  hon- 
orably. In  his  earlier  days,  also,  he  was  an 
active  preacher  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  as 
well  as  a  good  farmer — a  man  of  many  gifts. 
He  was  a  public  speaker  of  rare  ijowers.  and  was 
called  for  on  any  public  occasion,  and  never 
failed  to  interest  his  audience.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1829  to  Miss  Elvira  Chamberlain,  of 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  Six  children  were  born  to 
them. 

Sauer's  Atlas  of  Boone  County  was  jjublished 
in  188G  and  was  a  very  creditable  work. 

The  North  Side  school  teachers  in  1886  were 
as  follows:  William  H.  Wood,  principal;  Lulu 
Bassett,  high  school ;  Clara  Fox,'  2nd  grammar ; 
Lena  Hudson,  1st  grammar ;  Flora  Fellows,  2nd 
intermediate ;  Grace  Hollenshead.  1st  intermedi- 
ate ;  Belle  Tripp,  2nd  primary ;  Libbie  Whitman, 
1st  primary ;  Robert  Horan,  janitor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jedediah  Lincoln  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  September  27,  18SG,  in  the 
town  of  Flora,  where  they  had  resided  since 
1839. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Dennison  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  in  November,  1SS6.  Mr.  Denni- 
son was  bom  in  Groton,  Conn.,  and  his  wife  in 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  They  came  to  Belvidere 
In  1861. 

George  Gilson  died  October  26,  18S6,  aged  91. 
He  was  bom  on  the  Isle  of  Man  and  came  to 
America  in  1825.  After  living  for  a  time  in 
New  York  State,  he  came  to  Rockford  in  1835, 


and  in  1836  settled  on  a  farm  in  Caledonia 
Township,  where  he  lived  until  1862.  At  that 
time  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Belvidere,  where 
he  lived  for  several  years,  when  he  removed  to 
the  city. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Eighty-Seven. 

On  Tuesday,  February  8,  1887,  the  Kishwau- 
kee  reached  the  highest  point  it  had  been  since 
the  great  June  flood  of  1858.  The  water  rose  Ju 
the  wheel  pit  of  the  sewing  machine  factory  and 
stopped  the  works.  The  railroad  bridge  between 
Belvidere  and  Garden  Prairie  and  the  bridge 
across  the  Beaver  between  Belvidere  and  Cale- 
donia were  damaged  so  as  to  be  impassable.  The 
new  bridge  across  the  Piscasaw  and  the  wagon 
bridge  near  Big  Thunder  Mills  were  carried 
away  and  much  damage  \\as  done  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  bridges.  On  Tuesday  night  there 
was  a  break  in  the  dam  and  the  water  dropped 
four  feet. 

During  1887,  the  South  Prairie  Literary  and 
Social  Circle  held  meetings,  which  were  attended 
with  great  interest  by  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers. 

At  the  city  election,  April  19,  1887,  Dr.  F.  S. 
Whitman  was  elected  mayor.  The  city  council 
was  a  tie  on  the  license  question. 

Mrs.  Candace  Fuller  died  June  13,  1887,  aged 
86  years.  She  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn. 
Her  husband  was  Lucius  Fuller,  a  merchant  in 
Belvidere,  who  came  in  1847,  and  who  was  also 
postmaster  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Fuller  was  the 
mother  of  Gen.  A.  C.  Fuller. 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Holmes,  supposed  to  be  the  old- 
est person  in  Boone  County,  died  June  14,  1887, 
aged  100  years,  less  ten  days. 

George  Dean  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1803,  came 
to  Boone  County  in  1844  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing.   He  died  June  30,  1887,  aged  83. 

Dr.  Whitman,  having  resigned  as  mayor  on 
account  of  ill  health,  a  sjwcial  election  was  held 
August  30,  1887,  and  George  H.  Hurlbut  was 
elected  mayor  by  a  small  majoritj-. 
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Otis  Coleman's  Cannery  burned  September  27 
18S7,  with  a  loss  of  about  $3,000. 

Edward  Ballard  died  in  Bclvidere.  Novembe 
29,  1SS7,  aged  oG.  Mr.  Ballard  eame  to  Belvi 
dere  about  1851  and  soon  after  commenced  run 
nlng  the  saw  mill  at  Xewburgh,  which  he  oper- 
ated until   his   death. 

Mrs.  John  K.  Towner  died  in  Belvidere,  De 
cember  14,  1887,  aged  almost  ninety  years.  Mrs. 
Towner  came  with  her  husband  and  six  children 
to  Belvidere  from  Avoca,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y 
in  1835,  and  she  was  the  first  white  woman  sel 
tier  in  Boone  County. 

Eighteen    Hua'dred    Eighty-Eight. 

Among  the  elder  people  in  1888  whose  age 
reached  SO  years  or  above  were  as  follows : 
Mrs.  Watson,  mother  of  Mrs.  George  B.  Ames ; 
Mr.  John  Baxter,  of  Spring;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel 
Davis.  Spring :  Jedediah  Lincoln,  Flora ;  Samuel 
S.  Graves,  Bonus;  Mrs.  Alice  Balser,  Belvidere; 
Mr.  Ray,  south  of  Belvidere;  Mr.  J.  I.  Spencer, 
Flora.  83,  been  married  59  years;  Mrs.  Elvira 
Hurd,  Belvidere,  87;  Mary  Lindsay,  Spring,  84. 

Densley  Kezar  came  to  Belvidere  in  1S36,  from 
Massachusetts.  He  came  by  the  stage  to  Al- 
bany, then  by  railroad  to  Utica,  then  by  canal 
to  Buffalo,  and  by  stage  across  Michigan,  to 
Chicago.  From  Chicago  to  Belvidere  he  came 
by  teams.  The  whole  expense  of  the  trip  was 
$75.00,  and  it  took  several  weeks. 

John  Stephenson  was  born  in  Cumberland 
County,  England,  September  16,  1818,  and  died 
in  Boone  County,  January  31.  1888,  aged  70. 
He  settled  in  this  countj-  in  1847.  From  1850 
to  1856,  he  was  in  California  and  then  came  back 
to  Boone  County  and  settled  on  a  farm  north  of 
Belvidere.  which  was  his  homestead  to  the  time 
of  hi.s  death.  On  this  farm  was  a  large  stone 
quarry  which  Mr.  Stephenson  worked  for  many 
years.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Tyson,  who 
died  shortly  after  they  reached  this  country.  He 
then  married  Martha  Bilford  and  she  and  four 
children  sur\-ived   him. 


Warren  C.  Rowan  died  February  11,  1888. 
He  was  born  in  Batavia,  March  2.  1826,  and 
came  to  Belvidere  from  DeKalb  County  in  1800. 

Among  the  large  families  in  Boone  County  are 
the  following :  Seth  S.  Fox,  of  Spring,  had  more 
than  twelve  children ;  Asa  Moss  had  six  sons 
and  seven  daughters,  all  of  whom  married  and 
had  children  of  their  own  before  any  of  the 
thirteen  died ;  James  Sellard.  Sr.,  of  Spring,  had 
eleven  daughters  and  three  sons. 

Helena  Hersey  died  Februarj-  19,  1888,  aged 
56.  She  was  the  wife  of  M.  B.  Hersey,  her 
maiden  name  being  Cochran.  She  was  born  in 
Maine  and  came  to  Belvidere  with  her  parents 
in  1844,  located  in  Flora.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hersey 
were  married  in  1850  and  located  at  Graves' 
Corners,  where  they  lived  for  nineteen  years, 
when  they  moved  to  Belvidere. 

Sidney  Avery  was  born  in  Groton,  Conn., 
March  23,  1800.  In  early  manhood  he  re- 
moved to  Central  New  York,  where  he  married 
JIary.  daughter  of  Deacon  David  Dickey,  Sep- 
tember 4.  182.3.  They  moved  to  Boone  County 
in  spring  of  1845.  where  they  conducted  a  farm 
until  the  yater  .vears  of  their  life,  when  they 
moved  to  Belvidere.  D.  D.  Sabin,  of  Belvidere, 
married  one  of  Mr.  Avery's  daughters.  Mr. 
Avery  was  an  elder  in  the  Presb.>-terian  Church 
for  forty-two  years.  Mrs.  Avery  followed  her 
husband  to  the  better  land  twelve  days  after 
his  death.  She  was  born  in  Edmeston,  X.  Y.,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1806. 

The  election  was  a  tie,  resulting  In  two  alder- 
men for  license  and  two  for  no  license. 

In  1S8S  the  seventeen  year  locusts  made  their 
appearance. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  St.  James  Catholic 
Church  was  laid  July  22,  1888,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  about  2.000  people.  The  pastor  at  this 
time  was  Rev.  Patrick  Maguire.  His  assistant 
was  Rev.  Ray  I.  Carr.  The  church  was  of  stone 
and  brick  and  estimated  to  cost  $15,000. 

The  first  Sunday  school  in  Boone  County  was 
organized  in  June,  1838.  in  the  log  cabin  of  Geo. 
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W.  Campbell,  about  one  mile  nortb  of  Newburgb. 
Mrs.  Electa  Campbell  was  tbe  first  superintend- 
ent and  Mrs.  JIary  Gleason  was  one  of  tbe  first 
teacbers.  Ou  pleasant  days  tbe  scbool  was  beld 
under  an  oak  tree  near  the  cabin.  In  184G  a 
scbool  house  was  erected  in  that  vicinity  and  the 
Sunday  school  met  there,  Deacon  McEwen  being 
the  superintendent  for  twenty  years.  Among  the 
early  pupils  were  Miss  Juliet  Gleason  and  Mrs. 
Ann  Teeple.  Mrs.  F.  S.  DuBois  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Mary  Gleason. 

The  "Little  Tycoon,"  a  comic  opera,  was  given 
several  times  in  October,  188S,  at  Union  Hall, 
and  several  of  the  prominent  young  people  took 
part. 

A  Republican  rally  was  held  in  Belvidere,  Oc- 
tober 30,  1888.  Tbe  afternoon  meeting  was  held 
in  Ames'  Park  and  pre.sided  over  by  Gen. 
Fuller,  several  prominent  out-of-town  speakers 
addressing  tbe  audience.  In  the  evening,  one  of 
the  largest  processions  ever  held  in  Belvidere 
took  place,  being  nearly  a  mile  long,  men  march- 
ing five  or  six  abreast.  Fireworks  and  illumina- 
tion were  general   in   the  evening. 

Jedediah  Lincoln  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Conn., 
October  28,  1805,  and  died  in  Flora  Township, 
October  26,  1888.  The  first  wife  was  Mary  Bel- 
den,  who  died  in  1834,  and  in  1836  he  married 
Mary  Nichols,  who  survived  him.  They  moved 
to  Belvidere  in  1839  and  settled  in  Flora  Town- 
ship, where  he  resided  for  many  years. 

Asa  Moss  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  December  IS,  ISIS.  He  came  west  with 
his  parents  in  the  winter  of  1S3T.  They  arrived 
the  last  of  February  or  tbe  first  of  March,  coming 
all  the  way  with  a  team.  He  married  Alvira 
Stewart,   September  24,  1844. 

In  November,  1888,  A.  C.  Fassett  was  elected 
circuit  clerk,  and  R.  W.  Wright,  state's  attor- 
ney; R.  W.  Mclnnes.  coroner,  and  C.  S.  Moss, 
county  surveyor.  Charles  E.  Fuller  was  elected 
state  senator  in  the  district.  During  the  Har- 
rison presidential  campaign  the  June  Factory 
Marching   Club    took   a    prominent   part.      They 


numbered  over  eighty  and  were  in  uniform.  Mr. 
Patten  was  captain.  They  closed  the  campaign 
with  a  banquet  at  the  Julien  House,  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  the  promieut  citizens. 

The  German  Evangelical  Church  was  dedi- 
cated Saturday,  November  17,  1888-  Rev.  V. 
Forkel  of  Freeport,  who  had  charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  tbe  old  church  about  twentj'  years  befor^ 
preached  one  of  the  dedicatory  sermons,  and 
Bishop  Dubs  was  also  present.  Rev.  J.  Alber 
was  then  the  pastor. 

In  November,  1888,  the  city  council  resolved 
on  boring  an  artesian  well.  In  December,  1888, 
a  contract  was  made  with  a  Milwaukee  firm  to 
bore  the  well. 

In  1888,  the  ice  froze  thick  enough  for  skat- 
ing about  the  middle  of  December. 

The  South  Baptist  Church  was  redecorated  in 
the  winter  of  1888  to  1889.  In  the  meantime  the 
congregation  met  at  Adelphi  Hall. 

Eighteen   Hundred  Eighty-Nine. 

Court  Clair,  No.  183,  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters,  was  organized  in  Belvidere,  February 
4,  1889,  with  27  charter  members. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Jones  came  to  Belvidere  in  1847,  and 
resided  here  until  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  went  to  California  and  then  settled  in 
Rockford.  He  practiced  medicine  for  a  time  but 
aftenvard  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  and  in 
farming.     He  died  in  February.  1889,  aged  72. 

Henry  M.  Bush  was  principal  of  the  North 
Side  High  School  just  previous  to  the  war.  He 
joined  the  army  and  became  captain  of  Company 
G  in  the  Ninety-fifth  Illinois.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where 
he  became  prominent  in  business  and  social  lines 
and  died  February  17,  1889. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  held  in  March,  1SS9,  occupying  three 
days  and  many  interesting  addresses  and  histori- 
cal papers  being  given,  the  substance  of  the  his- 
torical papers  being  mentioned  elsewhere. 

The  Cox  Bros,  bought  A.  O.  Williams'  interest 
in  tbe  Big  Thunder  Mill  in  April,  1SS9. 
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The  city  election  was  held  April  Iti,  1880,  and 
John  Hannah  was  elected  mayor,  A.  E.  Jenner 
city  clerk,  and  W.  C.  DeWoIf  city  attorney. 

Water  was  struck  in  the  artesian  well  about 
the  middle  ot  April.  1881*.  at  the  depth  of  about 
1,400  feet. 

The  Centennial  of  Washington's  inauguration 
as  president  was  celebrated,  April  30,  1889,  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  in  the  morning,  religious  serv- 
ices in  the  churches,  and  exercises  in  the  schools 
in  the  afternoon. 

A  severe  hail  storm  took  place  May  8,  1889. 
Some  drifts  of  hail  four  or  five  inches  deep  were 
to  be  seen.  Several  lights  were  broken  in  Pep- 
per's and  Coleman's  greenhouses,  but  the  crops 
were  not  far  enough  along  to  be  much  damaged. 

Joseph  Goodrich  died  June  0,  1889.  He  was 
born  in  Somerset  County,  Me..  February  6, 
1813.  He  came  to  Ohio  in  1835,  where  he  taught 
school  until  1839.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1839 
and  the  same  year  went  to  Alabama  and  en- 
gaged in  the  cotton  business.  In  1857,  he  and 
Mrs.  Goodrich,  formerly  Mrs.  Harriet  Ticknor, 
came  to  Belvidere  and  for  many  years  they  were 
prominent  in  the  affairs  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  Goodrich's  daughter  became  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Longcor  and  was  the  mother  of  Willard  T. 
Longcor  and  Harriet  L.  Covey,  wife  of  Repre- 
sentative Frank  R.  Covey. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  occu- 
pied rooms  on  Buchanan  Street  for  a  time,  com- 
mencing  in   July,    1889. 

The  Truesdell  bridge  was  built  about  1867. 
It  was  twenty  feet  wide  and  240  feet  long,  cost- 
ing about  $15,000.  This  was  for  many  years 
the  bridge  for  State  Street.  No  piers  were 
built  at  first,  the  bridge  resting  on  two  rows  of 
piles,  but  on  account  of  injury  by  the  ice  the 
first  winter  piers  were  put  in.  In  the  summer 
of  1889  it  was  decided  that  a  new  bridge  was 
needed. 

A  large  Union  Sunday  School  picnic  was  held 
on  July  4,  1889,  in  Hick's  Grove.  In  the  pro- 
cession  was  the  Belvidere  brass  band,  recently 


organized  and  two  traction  engines  which  were 
drawing  a  large  number  of  wagons.  Over  1,000 
jieople  were  present. 

The  artesian  well  was  completed  in  July,  18S9. 
It  was  made  by  the  Gray  Bros.,  of  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee. 

Black  Hawk  Springs  near  Cherry  Valley  com- 
menced to  be  prominent  about  1889. 

A  considerable  number  of  improvements  were 
made  to  the  North  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  summer  of  1889. 

Amzi  Abbe  died  September  4,  1889,  aged  83. 
He  was  bom  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  and 
married  Sybil  Bates  in  1829,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Susan 
Collins.  Mr.  Abbe  came  to  Boone  County  in  1842 
and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  prominent 
farmers  in  the  Beaver  neighborhood. 

During  the  year  of  1889,  or  thereabouts,  some 
efforts  were  made  to  find  pearls  in  the  Kish- 
waukee  clams,  but  no  very  fine  ones  were  found 
and  the  efforts  did  not  result  in  enough  success 
to  warrant  extended  efforts. 

The  Peoiile's  Bank  started  business  in  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  with  W.  D.  Swail  as  president.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Whitman  as  vice  president,  and  John 
Greenlee  as  cashier. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  re-opened  after  its 
alterations.  November  20,  1889. 

Work  commenced  on  the  new  State  Street 
bridge  in  November,  1889. 

The  Brimmer  Jones  residence  on  the  New- 
burgh  farm,  near  Cherry  Valley,  was  liurned 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1889,  while  the  family 
was  away,   and  practically  all  destroyed. 

A  re-union  of  the  South  Belvidere  School 
Alumni  was  held  December  G,  1889,  in  Adelphi 
Hall.  J.  G.  Lucas  was  president,  O.  H.  Wright 
gave  a  few  incidents  of  his  career  as  teacher  in 
the  old  brick  school  about  33  years  before.  J. 
W.  Gibson,  then  of  Oregon,  III.,  and  a  former 
principal  of  the  South  Belvidere  school,  also 
spoke  and  many  others  of  the  graduates  took 
part. 
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The  "Capron  Banner"  was  published  in  1889 
and'  succeeded  to  the  subscription  list  of  the 
"Poplar  Grove  Star." 

Eighteen  Hundred  Ninety. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  resumed  services  in 
the  church  building  in  December,  1890.  Many 
changes  had  been  made,  the  old  steps  and  pil- 
lars in  front  were  taken  do\^^l  and  a  Gothic  front 
put  in,  a  new  vestibule  and  stairway  were  added 
and  number  of  memorial  windows  placed  in  the 
church. 

The  Webster  Club,  a  debating  societj'  in  the 
North  Belvidere  High  School,  held  meeUngs  in 
1888  and  for  some  time  after.  A  number  of 
the  young  people  who  have  since  become  ])romi- 
nent  took  part  in  the  debating. 

The  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  moved 
to  rooms  in  Allen's  block  in  January.  1800. 

F.  T.  June,  president  of  the  June  Manufac- 
turing Company,  died  February  1,  1890.  He  was 
bom  in  Brandon.  Vt,  July  17,  1834.  The  fac- 
tory which  Mr.  June  founded  and  its  successor. 
the  National,  have  held  a  very  important  place 
in  Belvidere. 

The  North  Belvidere  High  School  Alumni  held 
a  reunion  February  22,  1890,  at  Union  Hall  and 
many  interesting  reminiscences  were  given. 

Frank  Plane's  Screen  Door  Factory  was 
burned  March  5,  1890. 

Arches  were  placed  over  the  cemetery  drive 
way  in  1890. 

T.  G.  Clark  was  station  agent  at  Belvidere  in 
the  early  '50s.     He  died  in  June,  1890. 

The  addition  to  the  Presbyterian  "Manse"  was 
made  in  1890,  the  corner  stone  being  laid  in 
June  of  that  year. 

The  cemetery  driveways  were  laid  with  con- 
crete in  1890,  by  E.  P.  Truesdell. 

D.  G.  Webster's  wind  mill  factory  and  cider 
mill  were  burned  in  July.  1S90. 

Dr.  Abner  Angell  died  August  31,  1890.  He 
was  born  in  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  January  IC,  1816, 
and  married  Augusta  Calkins  July  8,  1841.     He 


came  to  Boone  County  about  1843  and  was  one 
of  the  prominent  doctors  for  many  years,  being 
also  a  surgeon  in  the  army. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Lewis  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  in  September,  1890. 

Rev.  M.  Andrews  was  principal  of  the  Belvi- 
dere school  in  1S6.5. 

In  October,  1890,  the  June  Sewing  Machine 
Factory  works  had  a  capacity  of  about  12.5  sew- 
ing machines  per  day. 

Houghton  C.  Walker  died  October  2T,  1890. 
He  was  born  in  Peacbam.  Vt..  October  23,  1815, 
and  came  to  Belvidere  in  1830,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  residents.  He  was  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness in  Belvidere  for  forty  years.  He  married 
Miss  Emeline  S.  Frost.  July  5,  1843.  and  she 
and  two  sons  survived  him. 

Bids  for  a  new  bridge  at  Main  Street  were 
received  on  December  30,  1890,  and  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Smith  Bridge  Company  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  for  about  .«2,300.00.  The  bridge 
was  to  be  220  feet  long  and  2G  feet  wide. 

Eighteen   Hundred    Nixtv-One. 

The  Northwestern  Shoe  Company  was  com- 
menced in  1891. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Kipp  celebrated  their 
fortieth  wedding  anniversary  in  Bonus,  January 
8,  1891. 

Mrs.  Marilla  Heaton,  wife  of  George  S.  Gates, 
died  February  3,  1891,  aged  69.  She  was  born 
in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Belvidere 
in  1837.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gates  were  married  in 
1853. 

R.  G.  Whitman  was  postmaster  in  1891. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Neely  died  in  Cedar  Falls, 
la.,  April  19,  1891,  aged  81  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Neely  were  married  at  Daltou,  Mass..  and 
came  to  Belvidere  in  1836.  The  family  moved 
to  Iowa  about  1866. 

State  Street  across  the  flats  was  walled  in 
with  stone  on  both  sides  in  1891. 

A  Business  Men's  Association  was  organized 
May  18,  1891,  with  B.  Eldredge  as  president,  to 
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liromote  tlae  business  interests  of  the  city  by 
aiding  and  increasing  tbe  estalilisljnieut  of  manu- 
facturing industries. 

F.  W.  Starr's  oil  liouse  burned  in  June,  1S91. 
witli  a  loss  of  about  .'Ji.OOO. 

Aaron  Mabie  was  born  in  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  December  IS,  ISO".  Ilis  parents  re- 
moved to  western  New  York  and  in  December, 
1827,  be  was  married  to  Amy  Turneaure.  In 
March,  1S42,  tbey  came  to  Boone  Count}-  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Bonus,  where  they  passed 
their  days.  Xine  children  were  born  to  them, 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Mabie  died 
in  July,   18SG,  and  Mr.  Mabie  in  July,  1891. 

The  water  mains  were  laid  across  the  river  In 
August,  1891,  from  the  south  side  to  tbe  north 
side  and  pumps  for  tbe  water  were  installed 
this  year  as  well  as  the  water  tower  on  the 
north  side  in  the  Public  Park, 

Considerable  new  fencing  was  dune  at  the 
Belvidere  cemetery,  in  IS!)].  During  that  year 
the  association  also  bought  ten  acres  of  G,  B. 
Dunton.  on  the  north,  making  the  third  addi- 
tion to  tbe  cemetery.  The  vault  building  was 
built  of  stone  in  1885. 

Daniel  Mabie  was  bom  October  15,  1816, 
in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Belvi- 
dere in  1843.  He  married  Harriet  Saxton  in 
1S.';9.  She  died  in  1869  and  be  afterwards  mar- 
ried .Mrs.   Elizabeth  Benton. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Xinety-Two. 

D.  E.  .Moulton  died  January  24.  1892,  aged 
about  TO.  He  married  Pamelia,  daughter  of 
Cephas  Gardner,  and  was  a  prominent  business 
man  in  Belvidere  and  also  took  a  leading  part 
in  tbe  establishment  of  Belvidere  Park  at  Lake 
Geneva. 

The  name  of  the  June  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  changed  to  the  Xational  Se\ving  Ma- 
chine Company,  January  26,  1892.  The  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  at  that  time  was  B.  El- 
dredge,  and  the  secretary,  D.  Patton.  During 
the  year  1891  the  plant  turned  out  38,293  sewing 
machines. 


In  1892  the  Whitney  Publishing  Company  of 
which  (Jrant  Whitney  was  the  chief  owner, 
published  tbe  "Young  Idea"  and  tbe  "Boone 
County  Banner." 

Fain-iew  was  platted  and  named  in  1S92. 

The  Xational  Hotel  building  at  tbe  corner  of 
State  and  Hurlbut  Avenues,  was  put  up  in  1892 
by  Richard  Collier,  being  a  two  story  brick 
building.  It  is  now  owned  by  Starr,  Sears, 
Watkins  and  Ilyndman,  and  conducted  by  Frank 
X.  Cummings. 

Alexander  Xeely  died  in  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
aged  81  years.  April,  1802.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Belvidere  and  a  very  prominent 
business  man. 

Isaac  Sewell  died  April  10.  1802,  aged  75  years. 
He  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1.8.39,  settling  in  Caledonia.  He  married 
Mary  Goodwin  at  Detroit.  Tbey  had  seven 
children  and  tbe  family  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  the  county. 

The  Belvidere  band  re-organized  in  1802.  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Wni.  Bowley.  and  num- 
bererl  about  twenty  pieces. 

In  1802  the  C.  &  X.  W.  R.  R..  purchased  twen- 
ty-two acres  of  W.  S.  Dunton  and  about  five 
acres  of  J.  D.  Gould  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  a  roundhouse  and  sidetracks.  This  has 
since  become  known  as  the  Xotth  Yards. 

The  old  JI.  E.  Church  was  razed  to  tbe  ground 
and  work  commenced  on  the  new  two  story  brick 
building  in  the  summer  of  1802.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Methodists  worshipped  at  Adelphi  Hall. 

George  W.  Downs  died  in  Chicago,  July  20, 
1802,  aged  about  74.  He  was  bom  in  Utica,  X. 
Y.,  and  after  residing  in  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
came  to  Belvidere  in  1838.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1862  and  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the  Masons. 
His  father,  Ljinan  Downs,  came  to  Belvidere  in 
1838,  and  purchased  a  few  years  afterwards  a 
large  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  Squaw 
Prairie,  where  he  died.  1847.  George  Downs 
moved  to  Belvidere  in  18.54  and  had  considerable 
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to  do  with  tbe  building  of  tlae  Presbyterian 
Church  and  parsonage,  conducting  or  the  county 
fairs,  and  served  from  1S71  to  1S87  as  president 
of  the  Cemetery  Association,  during  which  time 
many  important  improvements  were  made.  He 
was  also  county  treasurer  from  1853  to  1S55. 

F.  H.  E.  King,  was  station  agent  of  the  C.  cSt 
N.  W.,  for  about  thirty  years  and  retired  in 
1892.     He  was  succeeded  by  Luke  Wheeler. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Methodist  Church 
was  laid  In  September,  1S92.  The  church  was 
organized  in  18fi6. 

Dyer  Pierce  died  September  11,  1892,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law.  Major  C.  B.  Loop, 
aged  100  yeare.  Mr.  Pierce  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, K.  I.,  in  December,  1701,  and  after  living 
in  Vermont  and  New  York,  he  moved  to  Belvi- 
dere  in  1858.  He  was  an  otlieer  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

The  city  water  mains  were  put  in  along  Lin- 
coln Avenue  in  1892,  and  drinking  fountains 
were  installed,  one  at  Greenlee's  corner  on  the 
north  side  and  one  at  Sharp's  corner  on  the 
south  side. 

The  new  foundry  of  the  National  started  oper- 
ations in  October,  1892. 

In  the  election  of  November,  1802:  Harrison 
electors,  1084;  Cleveland,  513;  Bidwell,  i;!5,  and 
Weaver,  52. 

A.  C.  Fassett  was  elected  circuit  clerk.  Rob- 
ert W.  Wright,  state's  attorney,  Daniel  E.  Foote, 
coroner,  and  Edwin  L.  Lawrence,  county  sur- 
veyor. 

Chas.  W.  Woodruff  died  in  December,  1802. 
aged  about  60  years.  He  and  bis  wife  ran  the 
Woodruff  House  on  South  State  Street  for  many 
years,  and  after  his  death  it  was  continued  by 
Mrs.  Woodi-uff  until  1907,  when  the  land  was 
sold  to  the  government  as  a  site  for  the  new 
postofTice  and  the  house  was  removed  by  P.  R. 
Kennedy  to  the  west  side  of  State  Street,  near 
the  postofJice. 

Eighteen    Hundred    Ninety-Three. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  dedicated  Sunday, 


February  12.  1893.  Dr.  Kurts.  of  Chicago, 
preached  the  sermon  in  the  morning,  and  Rev. 
Cessna,  a  former  pastor,  preached  in  the  after- 
noon. Rev.  Shepard  of  the  Court  Street  Church 
of  Rockford  was  the  speaker  in  the  evening. 

The  ice  went  out  of  the  Kishwaukee.  March 
9.  1893,  with  considerable  force,  taking  with  it 
several  trees  from  the  river  banks  in  town  and 
some  of  the  piles  from  the  Main  Street  bridge. 
It  also  flooded  the  calaboose. 

Samuel  Longcor  died  JIareh  3,  1S93,  aged  78. 
He  was  born  in  Dundee,  Yates  County.  N.  Y., 
and  married  Malinda  Smith,  in  18.35.  Mr. 
Longcor  came  with  his  wife  and  three  small 
children  to  Belvidere  in  1839,  and  started  a 
wagon  shop.  He  afterwards  manufactured 
plows  which  were  well  known  for  their  excel- 
lence in  •■.scouring." 

In  March.  1893.  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  moved  into 
rooms  in  the  Greenlee  block. 

At  the  city  election  held  April  IS,  1893,  G. 
H.  Hurlbut  was  elected  mayor,  A.  E.  Jenner, 
city  clerk.  S.  A.  Sabin.  city  treasurer,  and  F.  J. 
Evans,  city   attorney. 

A.  O.  Williams  died  in  Belvidere  April  19, 
1803.  aged  OS.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  and  mar- 
ried Ann  Longcor  of  Belvidere  in  1S.5G.  For 
many  years  he  conducted  a  drug  store  in  Belvi- 
dere. 

A  course  in  University  Extension  Lectures  was 
held  in  1893,  being  arranged  by  Prof.  Zinser. 

James  S.  Terwilliger.  for  many  years  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Belvidere,  died 
suddenly  April  23,  1893.  He  was  bom  in  Cort- 
land County.  N.  Y..  March  20,  3822.  and  came 
to  Belvidere  iu  1817.  He  married  in  1848 
Emily  Mitchell. 

William  LaBarr  died  April  27.  1893.  lie  was 
born  in  Delaware  County.  N.  Y..  in  1819  and 
came  to  Illinois  in  1857.  He  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  on  North  State  Street  for 
many   years. 

The  Northwestern  Shoe  Company  failed  for  a 
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fonsiiU'iMlilo  :iiiiouiit  iiiul  IxTaiiU'  very  much 
tangled  up  in  legal   business. 

Among  the  teachers  in  the  North  Side  School 
were  the  following :  Principal,  J.  C.  Zinser,  as- 
sisted by  Grace  Sharp,  Mauiie  Devlin,  Flossie 
Ayer,  Dove  Greenlee,  and  Nellie  Gilman.  On 
the  South  Side  were  the  following:  Principal, 
Prof.  ,J.  G.  Lucas,  assisted  by  Carrie  Longley, 
Mamie  Herrick,  Alice  Warren,  Hiss  Dawson, 
Ella  Ilollenshead,  Miss  Morris,  Miss  Swail.  Ida 
Sylvius,  Mary  Hakes,  Miss  Adams,  Miss  Rich- 
ardson, and  Grace  Hollenshead. 

The  auction  of  the  Highland  lots  was  held  in 
May  and  June  of  1S0.3. 

The  "Banuer,"  published  by  Grant  C.  Whitney 
ceased  publication  in  ,Tune,  lSri:l.  It  was  for- 
merly a  Capron  paper  wliich  .Mr.  Whitni'y  moved 
to  Belvidere. 

Rev.  Patrick  Maguire,  for  thirty  years  pastor 
of  St,  James  Catholic  Church  in  Belvidere,  died 
in  Chicago,  June  19,  1893.  He  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  building  of  the  present  Catholic 
Church  and  was  an  active  worker.  He  held  .serv- 
ices in  several  other  cities  in  the  vicinity. 
Father  Maguire  was  born  in  County  Sligo,  Ire^ 
land,  in  18?.5.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  at  May- 
nooth  College,  Dublin.  The  funeral  procession 
was  a  mile  long. 

W.  R.  Eddy,  a  former  Belvidere  boy.  whose 
father  was  a  minister  here,  has  since  been  an 
authority  on  weather  conditions  and  kindred 
subjects,  particularly  with  relation  to  observa- 
tions taken  from  kites. 

Miss  Bessie  Leach,  of  Belvidere,  was  principal 
of  the  Capron  school  for  several  years.  She 
married  Frank  Priddy,  a  prominent  lawTer  of 
Adrian,   Mich.,    Septeml>er,    1893. 

Marion  L.  Head  succeeded  A.  Vance  as  post- 
master at  Capron  in  1893.  At  Poplar  Grove. 
E.  H.  Burnside  succeeded  J.  W.  Warren,  and  at 
Caledonia.  William  CunninglLam  succeeded  Rob- 
ert Wilson. 

During  1893,  a  large  number  of  the  Belvidere 
people  attended  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 


Timothy  Caswell  and  his  wife  moved  to  Hous- 
ton al)out  IStvJ.  They  visited  in  Belvidere  in 
1893. 

E.  L.  Lawrence  died  in  California,  September 
IG,  1893,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  Mr. 
Lawrence  came  to  Boone  County  in  1837  as  a 
l)oy  of  four  years,  with  his  father,  John  Law- 
rence, and  the  family,  who  settled  on  Bonus, 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  county  surve.vor  for  several 
terms  and  enlisted  in  the  war,  where  he  arose 
to  the  iwsition  of  first  lieutenant.  He  also 
held  several  other  offices  and  was  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  the  county.  He  married 
Mary  E.  Lawrence  in  1S.")G  and  they  had  five 
daughters. 

Frank  R.  Smiley  died  September,  1893,  aged 
47.  He  was  a  prominent  business  man  in  Belvi- 
dere and  a  member  of  several  of  the  lodges. 

A  new  school  building  was  built  at  Pearl  and 
First  Streets  in  the  fall  of  1893. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Keeler  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding,  January,  1894.  They  both  came 
from  New  York,  and  settled  in  the  early  days 
on  Squaw  Prairie. 

Postmaster  Whitman  was  succeeded  in  Janu- 
arj-.  1894,  by  C.  N.  Smith. 

In  January,  1894,  the  National,  when  running 
nearly  full  strength,  employed  about  four  hun- 
dred hands. 

In  1894.  complaints  began  to  circulate  about 
the  shabbiness  of  the  Northwestern  railroad  de- 
pot at  Belvidere  and  a  new  one  was  petitioned 
for. 

D.  B.  Pettit.  Sr.,  died  FelM-uary  8,  1894,  He 
was  liorn  in  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  in  1822,  and 
after  living  for  a  short  time  in  New  York,  came 
to  Illinois  at  an  early  date.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent Methodist  worker  and  a  successful  farmer 
on  Bonus.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  first 
school  in  Belvidere. 

Considerable  controversy  was  had  in  1894  as 
to  the  hitching  posts  for  teams  along  State 
Street,  and  the  council  finally  determined  that 
posts  should  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  prop- 
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erty  owners  under  the  direction  of  the  street 
supervisor. 

In  3S9J:,  a  contest  of  considerable  enthusiasm 
was  had  for  members  of  the  North  Side  School 
Board,  it  being  the  first  time  that  ladies  ran 
for  that  office.  A.  C.  Fassett  was  elected,  prac- 
tically unanimously,  being  on  both  ticliets,  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Sherrill  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Whitman 
were  elected  members.  The  ladies  came  out 
ahead  in  the  contest. 

A  very  serious  storm  took  place  the  latter  part 
of  April,  1894,  which  was  particularly  destruc- 
tive on  the  river  road,  where  several  barns  were 
blown  down  and  much  damage  done. 

D.  D.  Sabiu,  who  had  been  in  the  dry  goods 
business  for  twenty-eight  years,  retired  from 
active  membership.  May  14,  1894,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  two  sons,  Sidney  and  Eugene. 

Rev.  William  Craven  was  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  this  year  and  for  several  years  be- 
fore. His  daughter,  Miss  Jane  Craven,  married 
Dr.  Chas.   Scott  and  still  lives  in  Belvidere. 

In  Xovember,  1894,  Wales  W.  Wood  was 
elected  county  judge,  Wm.  Bowley,  county  clera, 
Cassius  M.  Church,  county  treasurer ;  Floyd 
Smith,  sheriff;  Levi  R.  Fitzer,  county  superin- 
tendent, and  Louis  A.  Warren,  county  surveyor. 

Charles  Greenlee  died  February  S,  1895,  in 
Belvidere,  aged  64.  He  was  born  in  Scotland 
and  was  a  brother  to  Geo.  and  John  Greenlee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Ransom  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  in  February,  1895.  Mr.  Ransom 
was  postmaster  for  four  years  and  assistant  in 
the  postofiice  for  twelve  years.  He  was  in  the 
drug  business  for  nearly  forty  years  on  the 
north  side. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  city 
council  was  held  May  20,  1881,  under  the  new 
city  organization.  The  mayor  was  William  D. 
Swail.  The  aldermen  from  the  first  ward  were 
F.  H.  E.  King,  A.  L.  Livingston,  and  Robert 
Parlihill ;  the  aldermen  from  the  second  ward 
were  John  Greenlee,  William  Haywood,  and  J. 
S.    Terwilliger.     A.    E.    Jenner    was   city    cleric. 


C.  B.  Dean,  city  attorney,  and  G.  W.  Murch,  city 
treasurer.  The  mayor  made  an  address  in 
which  he  stated  that  rigid  economy  was  neces- 
sary, as  the  city  had  on  hand  only  $800  in  the 
general  fund,  besides  .¥1,000  for  street  improve- 
ment. It  also  appears  that  the  city  had  no 
calaboose  at  that  time  for  the  imprisonment  of 
minor  offenders.  One  has  since  been  provided 
under  the  city  hall. 

Happenings  of  the  Last  Ten  Yeaes. 
During  the  ten  years  just  passed,  Belvidere 
has  made  considerable  advance  toward  becom- 
ing a  large  city.  Ten  years  ago  State  Street 
in  the  spring  was  a  sea  of  mud  and  required 
much  care  to  cross  dry  footed.  It  is  now  paved 
its  full  length,  in  the  business  portion  being 
asphalt  in  the  center  with  brick  gutters,  and  in 
the  residence  portion  being  macadamized.  The 
Pair  Cement  Company  has  done  most  of  the 
macadamizing  in  Belvidere  and  the  stone  lias 
come  largely  from  the  "Electric  Stone  Quarry" 
west  of  town.  Pearl  Street  has  been  macada- 
mized, as  has  also  East  Lincoln  Avenue.  West 
Lincoln  Avenue  is  also  being  paved  at  present. 
The  cement  walks  on  the  business  portion  of 
State  cover  almost  Its  entire  length  and  most  of 
the  hitching  posts  have  been  taken  down.  There 
is  a  great  change  since  the  wooden  awnings  were 
considered  the  proper  thing  in  front  of  the  stores. 
The  approach  to  State  Street  bridge  has  been 
raised  and  cemented.  The  T.  M.  C.  A.,  has  been 
built,  through  the  generosity  of  Deacon  Henry 
W.  Avery.  A  fine  red  brick  block  at  the  corner 
of  Pleasant  Street  has  been  put  in  by  Messrs. 
Wright,  Balliet  and  Hopkins.  On  the  westerly 
side  of  the  street  have  been  built  Willard  Long- 
cor's  row  of  small  stores  on  the  flats,  the  Leader 
Block.  Omar  Wright's  artistic  little  coal  office 
near  the  railroad  track,  the  fine  new  front  to 
the  Second  National  Bank  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Rider  Block.  On  the  east  side,  the 
National  has  put  in  the  finest  stretch  of  lawn 
in  the  city,  in  front  of  its  factoi-y,  with  beds  of 
geranium,   an  exhibition   of  public  spirit  which 
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deserves  iiiucli  credit.  The  I'ease  r.Iuck  has 
beeu  improved  aud  the  Foote  Bloelc  reconstructed 
into  a  fine  office  building.  The  Murch  &  Pettit 
Block  was  also  remodeled  for  the  Farmer's 
Bank.  As  to  churches,  the  Swedish  Church  and 
the  German  Evangelical  Church  have  beeu  built, 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  c-overed  on 
the  outside  with  staff ,  so  as  to  present  a  verj- ar- 
tistic appearance,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  redecorated  on  the  inside  and  painted. 
The  National  Sewing  Machine  faetoiy  built  a 
large  addition  west  of  Main  Street  with  a  new 
foundry  building  and  another  large  building.  The 
corset  and  piano  factories  have  been  located  in 
Belvidere  and  the  Columbia  Heating  Company 
has  been  located  and  afterward  burned.  The 
Main  Street  bridge  has  beeu  carried  away,  and 
the  State  Street  bridge  and  the  bridge  near  the 
Catholic  cemetery  have  been  reconstructed.  A 
number  of  fine  new  residences  have  gone  up, 
notably  those  of  Judge  R.  W.  Wright,  aud  Mrs. 
Catherine    Rhinehart.        Death    has    claimed    a 


number  of  prominent  citizens,  including  Gen. 
Allen  C.  Fuller,  John  J.  Foote,  Omar  H.  Wright, 
Sr.,  and  Deacon  Henry  W.  Avery.  Among  the 
older  settlers  who  have  passed  away  during  this 
time  have  been  Lorenzo  McDougal,  Asher  E. 
Jenner,  George  Greenlee,  Sr.,  Harlyn  Shattuck, 
Devillo  Hale,  William  McBride,  George  Newell, 
Jlrs.  Glasner  and  Mrs.  Page.  Belvidere  has 
affirmatively  voted  on  local  option  and  the  two 
school  districts  have  voted  on  the  question  of 
school  c-onsolldation  twice,  but  against  it  each 
time. 

Permission  to  operate  the  electric  line  in  Bel- 
videre was  granted  September  G,  ISOo,  to  John 
M.  Roach  of  Chicago  and  the  line  was  built 
shortly  afterward.  The  first  hydraulic  survey 
of  the  city  was  made  by  J.  W.  Alvord.  a  Chi- 
cago expert.  E.  E.  Spooner  was  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  eitj-  water  service.  Wil- 
liam Marean  has  been  city  engineer  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past.    The  gas  plant  was  built  in 
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THE    PART    OF    BIOGRAPHY    IN    GENERAL    HISTORY 

CITIZENS  OF  BOONE  COUNTY  AND  OUTLINES 
OF  PERSONAL  HISTORY' — PERSONAL  SKETCHES  AR- 
RANGED  IN    ENCYCLOPEDIC    ORDER. 

The  verdict  of  mankind  has  awarded  to  the 
Muse  of  History  the  highest  place  among  the 
Classic  Nine.  The  extent  of  her  office,  however, 
appears  to  be.  In-  luan.v  iiiiiids.  Imt  iiiiiiciiVctl.v 
understood.  The  t.-isk  ..r  tlic  liistuii.in  is  .•,,in|,iv- 
hensive  and  exartiiiL'.  Tiim'  liistmy  ic.mIics  hc- 
yond  the  doings  of  euiirt  or  caiii|i.  Iic.mmhI  th,.  is- 
sue of  battles  or  the  effects  of  trcalii's.  ami  re- 
cords the  trials  and  the  triumiilis.  tlir  lailurcs 
and  the  successes  of  the  men  wlm  make  liist.,i-y. 
It  is  but  an  iiiiperfcct  conception  of  tlie  philoso- 
phy of  events  that  fails  to  accord  to  portraiture 
and  biography  its  ri,i;litful  position  as  a  jiart — 
but  no  unimportant  part — of  historic  narrative. 
Behind  and  beneath  the  activities  ot  cmtward  life 
the  motive  power  lies  out  of  si-ln.  jusi  as  the 
furnace  fires  that  worli  the  piston  and  keep  the 
ponderous  screw  revolving  down  in  tlie  darkness 
of  the  hold.  So,  the  impulsive  power  which 
shapes  the  course  of  communities  may  l)e  found 
in  the  molding  influences  which  form  its  citizens. 

It  is  no  mere  idle  curiosity  that  iminipts  men 
to  wish  to  learn  the  private,  as  well  as  the  pulilic. 
lives  of  their  fellows.  Rather  is  it  true  tliat  su.h 
desire  tends  to  prove  universal  brotlierheod  ;  and 
the  interest  in  personality  and  biography  is  not 
confined  to  men  of  any  particular  caste  or  voca- 
tion. 

The  list  of  those,  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  great  drani.i  et  lile.  is 
comparatively  short;  yet  communities  are  ni.iile 
up  of  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  nf  .-nliieve- 
ments — no  less  than  the  sum  total  of  Imnian  li.-ip- 
piness — is  made  up  of  the  deeds  of  those  men  ,ind 
women  whose  primaiy  aim.  through  life,  is  faith- 
fully to  perform  the  duty  that  c'omes  neart>st  to 
hand.  Individual  influences  upon  human  affairs 
will  be  considered  potent  or  insignificant,  accoi^V 
ing  to  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is  viewed.  To 
him  who,  standing  upon  the  seashore,  notes  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  and  listens  to  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  waves,  as  they  break  upon  the  beach 
iu  seething  foam,  seemingly  chafing  at  their  lim- 
itations, the  ocean  appears  so  vast  as  to  need  no 
tributaries.  Yet,  wltliout  the  smallest  rill  that 
helps  to  swell  the  "Father  of  Waters."  the  mighty 
torrent  of  the  Missi.ssippi  would  be  lessened,  and 
the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  di- 
minished.  Countless  streams,  currents  and  coun- 


ti-r  currents — sometimes  mingling,  sometimes 
counteracting  each  other — collectively  combine  to 
give  motion  to  the  accumulated  mass  of  waters. 
So  is  it — and  so  must  it  ever  he  -iu  the  ocean  of 
human  action,  which  is  termed  by  the  blending 
and  repulsion  of  curreniset  lliun-'ht.  of  influence 
and  of  life,  yet  mere  numemn-  and  more  tortu- 
ous than  those  wlinli  f,,nu  ilie  "feuutalns  of  the 
deep."  The  a.  I-  .and  rlia  i.eters  ef  men,  like  the 
several   faces   iliat   ■■ iimsc   ;i    eeniiioslte  picture, 


above  the  ge 
the  personal 
whom  it  spra 
impulses    an 


the 


i-t  or 


e  men  from 
itluences,  the 
rs.    struggles 


Here  ,iie  reeei-deil  the  careers  and  achieve- 
ments ef  pienei'rs  who.  ■■when  the  fulness  of  time 
had  couic,"  came  from  w  idt'ly  sejiarated  sources, 
some  from  beyond  the  sea,  impelled  by  divers 
motives,  little  conscious  of  the  import  of  their 
acts,  and  Ijut  dimly  anticipating  the  harvest 
which  would  sprint;  from  tlie  sowing.  Thev  built 
their  iiriniitive  homes,   tnilin-   fi.r  a  jiresent  suli- 


isteii 


before 
popu- 


tortunes  and  future  .nlvaneenient. 
Most  of  these  have  p.-issed  .aw:iv.  1 
th.'V  beheld  a  develepnieni  ..t  bnsin 
lation  surjiassing  the  u  ildest   dreams  el'  fancy  or 

pas.sed  the  allotted  three-score  and  ten,  and  who 
love  to  recount,  among  the  cherished  memories  of 
their  lives,  their  reminiscences  of  early  days. 


this  part  of  the  work  will  be  found  necessary.] 

ACKERMAN,    Fred,     farmer     and     dairyman, 
vnship.  Boone  Countj-,  IU.   Boone  County 


Fh 

has  been  greatly  benefited  by  its  citizens  of  Ger- 
man birth,  who.  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  life 
those  principles  of  indu.stry,  thrift  and  honesty 
which  make  for  good  citizenship  everywhere.  Mr. 
Ackerman  was  born  near  the  river  Rhine,  in 
Baden,  Germany,  December  24.  1868.  His  father, 
George  Ackerman,  and  his  mother,  who  before 
her  marriage  was  Lena  Sexouer,  were  descended 
from  old  German  families.  The  former  is  still 
living  in  his  native  land,  the  latter  died  there 
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when  she  was  about  fifty  years  old.  They  had 
nine  children  of  whom  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  the  fourth  born.  He  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth  and  gained  his  education 
in  the  Fatherland,  and  in  the  fall  of  18S5,  when 
he  was  not  yet  quite  seventeen  years  old,  sought 
a  new  home  in  America  beyond  the  sea.  Landing 
at  Baltimore,  JId.,  he  came  thence  direct  to  De- 
Kalb  County,  111.  There,  for  a  year,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  month  at  farm  labor,  when  he 
came  to  Boone  County,  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing six  years  was  employed  on  the  farm  of  John 
Sexouer.  of  the  family  of  his  mother,  who  had 
settled  in  Bonus  Township.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  he  was  able  to  engage  in  farming  on 
his  own  account,  which  ho  did  in  that  township 
as  a  renter. 

After  operating  a  rentod  farm  three  years,  he 
determined  to  buy  a  farm.  In  March,  1897,  he 
bought  his  present  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  in 
Flora  Township.  The  land  was  well  improved 
and  was  outfitted  with  good  buildings.  He  has 
given  his  attention  to  general  farming  and  made 
somewhat  of  a  specialty  of  dairying.  Having 
applied  the  best  methods  to  the  operation  of 
his  farm  and  conducted  his  business  on  a  basis 
that  has  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low townsmen  and  the  best  people  generally 
throughout  the  county,  he  has  achieved  a  success 
which  has  given  him  standing  among  the  well- 
to-do  farmers  of  his  vicinity. 

Jlr.  Ackerman  married,  in  Belvidere  Town- 
ship, May  31,  1S04,  Miss  Mary  Brohammer.  also 
a  native  of  Baden,  Germany,  horn  February  28, 
1874,  a  daughter  of  Christian  and  Mary  (Spat- 
halt)  Brohammer.  the  last  mentioned  of  whom 
is  deceased.  Mrs.  Ackerman,  who  was  the  eld- 
est of  the  five  children  of  her  parents,  came  to 
America  in  the  spring  of  1892.  She  has  borne 
her  husband  three  children,  named  in  the  se- 
quence of  their  births:  Fred  G.,  AUie  L.  and 
Lillie  F.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ackerman  are  devoted 
members  of  the  German  Methodist  Church.  Mr. 
Ackerman  has  in  many  ways  demonstrated  his 
public  spirit,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 

ALLEN,  Darwin  W.,  (deceased),  (ine  of  the 
oldest,  most  wtirtliy  and  wenltliicst  of  the  early 
residents  of  Belvidere,  111.,  was  born  at  Deer- 
field.  Oneida  County,  N.  Y..  November  1.5,  1817, 
a   son  of  John  F.  and  Phoebe    (Brown)    Allen, 


natives  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  respectively, 
both  born  in  1792.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  receiving  his  education 
in  the  country  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  he  was  married  to  Marj-  Rix,  and  in 
ISoO  came  to  Illinois,  settling  on  a  farm  four 
miles  south  of  Belvidere,  where  the  wife  died  in 
ISOO,  leaving  two  children,  Frances  and  John. 
The  former  became  the  wife  of  Col.  J.  Wilson 
Ilaiper,  now  of  Missouri,  while  the  latter  went 
to  California  and  is  now  living  at  Los  Angeles. 
V.  W.  Allen  left  the  farm  and  located  in  Belvi- 
dere, where  he  was  married,  October  15,  1860, 
to  Ruth  Foster,  a  daughter  of  Leighton  and 
Clarissa  (Ricker)  Foster,  natives  of  Maine,  who 
were  married  in  New  Portland,  Mich.,  18.33,  and 
located  in  Belvidere,  111.,  in  1852.  Mr.  Foster 
was  a  farmer  and  settled  in  Flora  Township, 
just  south  of  Belvidere.  his  family  going  to  the 
village  for  their  household  provisions.  He 
built  a  new  house,  which  they  occupied  until 
1S(!4,  then  selling  it  and  moving  into  Belvidere, 
where  he  lived  for  a  while  at  leisure.  In  1881 
he  moved  to  Waverly,  Iowa,  where  he  died  in 
1901  in  his  ninety-first  year,  his  wife  having 
jiassed  away  in  1SS9  when  seventy-six  years 
old.  Ruth  Allen,  a  daughter,  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  family  residing  in  Illinois,  her  two 
brothers,  ,Iohn  R.  and  Seth  L.,  having  gone  to 
Iowa  when  young  men,  where  the  foi-mer  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  the  latter  still  be- 
ing a  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  Waverly.  Ruth 
Allen  was  twenty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  up  to  1858  having  taught  school 
several  terms.  She  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
early  teachers  now  living  in  Boone  County. 
Some  of  the  old  houses  in  which  she  taught  are 
still  standing. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Allen  continued  farm- 
ing for  six  years,  just  south  of  the  village,  and 
then  selling  the  farm,  moved  into  a  house  on 
Pearl  Street,  buying  land  and  platting  a  piece 
of  ground  called  the  "D.  W.  Allen  Addition," 
one  of  the  streets  laid  out  being  named  Allen 
Street.  In  the  meantime,  in  1852,  his  parents 
had  come  from  New  York,  his  father  acquiring 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  land  just  south  of 
Belvidere.  His  father  died  when  sixty-seven 
years  old,  and  his  mother  then  made  her  home 
with  the  subject  of  this  sketch  until  her  death 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  the  former  having  lived 
on  what  is  now  Highland  Addition  on  Pe.arl 
Street    and    there     passed     away.     Darwin    W. 
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Allen  also  owned  ground  in  the  business  center 
of  tbe  town,  on  wbicb  he  erected  buildings.  He 
built  a  three-story  brick  building  on  the  corner 
of  First  and  State  Streets,  which  he  deeded  to 
School  District  Xo.  57,  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes,  and  since  his  death  the  school  district 
has   received   the   rental    income   therefrom. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Allen  was  a  Democrat  in 
his  political  relations,  but  after  1S60  acted  with 
the  Republican  party,  which  he  strongly  sup- 
ported. Although  not  a  church  member,  he 
contributed  liberally  to  the  South  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  a  well  read  man  and,  while 
entertaining  positive  opinions,  enjoyed  friendly 
discussion,  having  an  active  and  forceful  mind 
that  retained  its  full  strength  to  the  last.  He 
was  afflicted  with  some  ailment  of  the  heart, 
but  his  mental  vitality  continued  unimpaired. 
Remarkably  sociable  in  disposition  and  fond  of 
the  company  of  friends,  he  was  still  thoroughly 
domestic  in  his  inclinations.  He  had  an  adopt- 
ed daughter,  Lizzie  C.  Allen,  whom  he  reared 
from  childhood,  ilrs.  Allen  Is  a  lady  of 
amiable  character,  and  greatly  respected  by  all 
who  know  her.  Miss  Allen  is  a  member  of 
Rebeccahs  and  is  active  in  that  order.  The 
Allen  home  was  the  old  Barney  Smith  house, 
built  in  1853,  and  being  the  first  residence 
erected  on  what  is  now  Pearl  Street  in  Belvi- 
dere.    Mr.  Allen  died  August  22,  1905. 

ARDERY,  Robert  F.,  County  Treasurer  of 
Boone  County,  111.,  and  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  influential  public  men  in  the  county,  was 
born  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  T..  July  28,  1848.  He 
is  a  son  of  James  and  Agnes  (Montgomery)  Ar- 
dery,  natives  of  that  county  and  State.  In  1852 
James  Ardery  located  in  McHenry  County,  111., 
buying  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  living  there 
until  1858,  when  he  started  for  California,  spend- 
ing the  entire  summer  in  making  the  trip  over- 
land. He  purchased  a  vineyard  in  California, 
whither  his  family  followed  him  in  1861.  He 
died  there  in  October,  1889,  his  wife  having 
passed  away  in  .Tune,  of  the  same  year.  The 
father  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death.     They  had  ten  children. 

Robert  F.  Ardery  accompanied  his  mother  on 
her  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  attended  school 
at  Placerville,  also  when  only  seventeen  years 
old,  working  on  a  fruit  farm.  In  December, 
18CG,  he  came  back  to  Illinois  via  the  Nicaraugua 


route,  crossing  the  Isthmus  on  a  mule.  In  the 
fall  of  1867,  he  went  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  where  he 
began  to  learn  the  machinists'  trade,  and  in  1869 
went  to  Virginia  Citj-,  Xev.,  where  he  worked 
for  six  years  as  an  engineer  in  the  Bonanza 
Mine.  Returning  to  Illinois  in  187-1.  he  located 
in  Blaine  and  bought  one  hundred  and  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  the  following  year. 

On  February  21,  1877,  Mr.  Ardery  was  married 
to  Ella  Conyes,  a  daughter  of  Philo  and  Dieana 
(Head)  Conyes,  who  was  born  in  Leroy  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  and  two  children,  Claude 
Earl  and  Alta,  have  been  the  issue  of  this  union. 

Politically,  Mr.  Ardery  is  an  active  and  very 
popular  Republican.  He  has  held  the  office  of 
Assessor  and  Supervisor  and  is  now  serving  as 
County  Treasurer,  to  which  position  he  was 
elected  November,  1906.  In  fraternal  circles,  he 
is  identified  with  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  being  a  Mas- 
ter Mason  and  a  Knight  Templar. 

BANKS,  George  W.,  farmer  and  stockraiser. 
Flora  Township,  and  owner  of  the  elevator  at 
Irene.  Bnone  County,  111.  There  is  not  so  wide 
a  distinction  between  farmers  and  business  men 
as  there  was  formerly.  Indeed,  farming  is  now 
a  business  demanding  the  same  degree  of  ability 
and  the  same  amount  of  persistence  and  sys- 
tematic application  as  any  other  enterprise  in- 
volving a  like  investment  of  capital  and  results 
which  measure  up  to  the  same  amount.  Hence. 
it  is  not  uncommon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well 
known  citizen  of  Boone  County  whose  name  is 
above,  to  find  the  farmer  and  business  man  com- 
bined in  one  wide-awake  individual  of  ever 
broadening  purposes  and  strenuous  activties. 

George  W.  Banks  was  born  in  Franklin  Town- 
ship. DeKalb  County,  111.,  December  13,  1817.  a 
son  of  Alfred  and  Sarah  (Foster)  Banks,  the 
former  a  native  of  Maine  and  the  latter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  July,  1845,  the  family  came  to 
DeKalb  County,  111.,  where  they  lived  in  Frank- 
lin Township  until  the  spring  of  1883,  when 
they  retired  to  Belvidere.  There  Mrs.  Banks 
died  in  March.  1886.  aged  seventy-six  years.  Mr. 
Banks  died  in  Flora  Township,  in  May.  1888,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  They  were 
the  parents  of  five  children:  Charles.  Sebastian 
S..  Benjamin  F..  Sarah  and  George  W.  Sebas- 
tian S.  Banks  is  represented  liy  a  biographical 
sketch    in   these    pages.     Sarah    married   Parley 
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reared  in  his  iuitiv(>  towiisliip  nml  county,  his 
early  life  being  passed  in  attending  the  public 
schools  near  his  home  and  in  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  farming  and  stock  raising. 
There  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1883, 
when  he  removed  to  Flora  Township,  being 
then  a  little  more  than  thirty-five  years  old.  In 
ISSO  he  became  identified  with  the  grain  trade 
and.  in  1890.  built  the  elevator  at  Irene  which 
has  a  capacity  of  twenty-five  thousand  bushels. 
Besides  this  fine  Inisiness  property,  he  is  the 
owner  also  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
acres  of  valuable  land  round  about  Irene. 

September  10.  1S7S.  Mr.  Banks  was  married, 
at  Genoa.  DeKalb  Count.v.  to  Miss  Elva  L. 
I'.niwn.  ■!  native  of  that  town  and  a  daughter 
of  .Iiiuh-;  I',  mill  Susan  (Pratt)  Brown,  bom 
January  7,  ISC.l.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  are  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  whom  they  named  as 
follows  in  the  order  of  their  birth:  Frank,  W., 
Sarah  Ida.  Alfred  .!..  Herman  A..  Edward  G., 
Cei'siin  T...  I.l<iyil  1'.  and  Raymond  L. 

BANKS,  Sebastian  S.,  farmer.  Flora  Town- 
ship. Boone  Count}-,  III.  In  the  days  before  the 
teleiihone  and  the  electric  railways,  farming 
may  have  been  under  some  circumstances  and 
conditions  a  dtill  life.  The  farmers  of  the  '50s. 
'fiOs  and  'TOs  were  not  as  closely  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world  as  are  most  of  the  farm- 
ers of  today,  and  few  of  them  traveled  exten- 
sively or  had  adventures  or  exiieriences  not  asso- 
ciated purely  with  the  agricultural  life;  yet 
here  and  there  a  farmer  ventured  far  from 
liome.  adding  much  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
world.  As  will  be  discovered  by  reading  fur- 
ther, the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  in  his  early 
life  an  experience  which,  if  fully  and  truthfully 
written,  would  make  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive little  volume. 

Sebastian  S.  Banks  was  lx>rn  in  Piscataquis 
County.  Me..  February  2i.  18.37.  His  parents 
were  Alfred  and  Sally  (Foster)  Bante.  the 
father  born  in  Maine,  and  the  niotlier  in  Jlassa- 
chusetts.  In  .July.  184.5.  when  he  was  about 
eight  years  old.  the  parents  came  with  their 
family  to  DeKalb  County.  111.,  and  located  in 
Franklin  Township,  and  there  farmed  until  18.8.3. 
where  the  mother  died  in  March.  1886.  when 
she  was  seventy-six  years  old.     The  father  died 


at  the  residence  of  the  sub.iect  of  this  sketch  in 
Flora  Townsliip  in  May,  188S,  then  being  in  his 
eighty->e  und  year.  They  had  five  children: 
Charles.  Sebastian  S..  Benjamin  F.,  Sarah  and 
(ieorge  W.  Sarah,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Parley  Roach,  died  in  Franklin  Township.  De- 
Kalb County.  George  W.  is  represented  in  this 
work  in  a  separate  biographical  sketch. 

It  was  as  a  boy  of  eight  years  that  Sebastian 
S.  Banks  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  life  in 
Northern  Illinois.  He  grew  to  manhood  on  his 
father's  farm,  gaining  a  rudimentaiy  education 
in  the  common  schools,  and  receiving  from  his 
father  careful  and  systematic  instruction  in  ev- 
erything pertaining  to  farming  and  stockrais- 
iug.  About  the  time  he  attained  his  majority 
the  spirit  of  adventure  seized  him.  and  ol>eying 
the  call  to  "the  Sloije."  went  overland  to  Cali- 
fornia, driving  a  team  all  the  way,  and  for  three 
years  was  there  engaged  in  mining  and  prospect- 
ing, and  in  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the 
source  of  the  Sacramento  River  to  a  point  in 
Oregon.  After  making  the  return  trip  on  horse- 
back he  engaged  in  farming,  wiser  in  many 
ways  because  of  his  western  experiences.  Not 
all  of  them  were  pleasant,  however,  nor  all  prof- 
itable; but  as  he  looks  back  upon  them,  he  is 
glad  that  they  were  his.  For  two  or  three  years 
after  his  return  he  was  a  partner  with  his 
brother.  Benjamin  F.  Banks,  in  the  operation 
of  a  part  of  their  father's  farm.  In  1805  he 
bought  one  hundred  acres  of  good  land  in  Flora 
To^^^lship.  which  he  improved,  and  to  which  he 
has  added  from  time  to  time  until  he  now  owns 
two  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  with  fine  build- 
ings and  modem  appliances  and  machinery — a 
good,  rich  farm,  well  stocked  and  admirably  cul- 
tivated, which  is  as  good  a  dependence  as  a 
reasonable  man  could  want. 

Jlr.  Banks  married  Miss  .Tane  Jeanette  Buck- 
Mn.  at  Belvidere.  111..  March  2.  1871.  Mrs.  Banks 
was  born  in  Rushville.  Yates  County.  N.  T., 
December  14.  1850,  a  d;vughter  of  Allen  G.  and 
Sally  Ann  (Soule)  Bucklin.  Her  father  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  her  mother  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  latter  died  in  Rush- 
ville. N.  Y..  and  the  father  came  to  Boone  County. 
111.,  in  the  fall  of  1870.  and  there  lived  out  his 
days,  dying  aged  about  seventy-five  years.  Of 
their  eleven  children.  Mrs.  Banks  was  the  tenth 
in  order  of  birth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  have  a 
daughter.  Anna  S..  who  married  Harry  Shane, 
and  a  son  named  Irving  S.  Banks.    Mr.  Banks  is 
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a  public-spirited  citizen  who  talies  a  tliorouglily 
pati-iotic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  township 
and  county. 

BARKER,  Edmund  H.,  a  resident  of  Boone 
County,  111.,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
for  thirty-three  years  of  that  period  a  highly 
respected  fanner,  in  Spring  Township,  where  he 
still  lives,  was  born  in  Worthington,  Hampshire 
County.,  Mass.,  October  8,  1826.  His  parents 
were  Abijah  and  Nancy  (Caldwell)  Barker,  who 
passed  their  last  days  in  Dalton,  Mass.,  having 
a  family  of  ten  children.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  about  ten  years  old  when  his  father 
and  mother  moved  to  Dalton,  Mass.,  and  there 
he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  married  in  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.,  November  18,  1851,  to  Har- 
riet M.  Cleveland,  who  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y..  August  16,  1832.  In  the  fall  of 
1854  he  came  to  Boone  County,  111.,  settling 
in  Belvidere  Township,  where  he  lived  twenty- 
one  years,  when,  selling  out  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  he  moved  to  the  farm  which  he  now  owns 
in  Spring  Township.  He  is  the  owner  of  one 
himdred  and  sixty  acres  of  well  improved  land, 
the  buildings  being  substantial  and  convenient. 
Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker, 
namely :  Eva  M.,  wife  of  John  C.  Longcor ; 
George  E.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four  years ; 
Fred  E.  and  Etta  May.  The  mother  of  these 
children  died  September  22,  1899.  when  sixty- 
seven  years  old. 

Mr.  Barker  has  been  long  and  actively  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as 
was  his  lamented  wife.  For  a  considerable 
period  he  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  .Methodist  Sunday  School  at 
Garden  I'rairie. 

BARRINGER,  Edward  K.,  who  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Belvidi'i'c.  Iil..  in  1857,  and  where  he 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
and  representative  farmers,  was  bom  in  Albany, 
N.  T.,'  September  5,  1856,  of  German  ancestry. 
His  parents,  Lawrence  and  Theresa  (Keller) 
Barringer,  came  singly  to  the  United  States  in 
1844,  and  were  married  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  locating 
in  the  vicinity  of  Belvidere,  111.  In  youth,  Law- 
rence Barringer  was  a  stonemason  by  trade,  but 
in  New  York  worked  on  a  farm  and  also  in 
connection  with  a  hay  press  and  grist  and 
plaster  mill.  He  continued  farming  in  Boone 
County  until  his  death,   November  30,   1897,  at 


the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  Edward  K.  Bar- 
ringer is  one  of  the  original  stock-holders  and 
directors  of  the  Belvidere  Creamery,  serving  as 
secretary  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  for 
the  last  six  years  being  treasurer  and  having 
detailed  charge  of  its  operation.  Mr.  Barringer, 
enjoyed  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  public 
schools  and  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a  farmer. 
He  has  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
lying  a  little  more  than  two  miles  east  of  Belvi- 
dere. and  mainly  devoted  to  the  daii-j-ing  in- 
dustry. All  the  improvements  are  first  class. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Belvidere 
Creamery,  which  was  incoi7)orated  February  18. 
1897,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,  the  stock- 
holders, who  number  108,  being  all  farmers. 
Luther  Lawrence,  its  fii-st  president,  still  con- 
tinues to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Barringer  are  the  only  ones  remaining  of  the 
original  directors. 

On  April  3,  1884,  Mr.  Barringer  was  married 
to  Bertha  Hambridge,  born  in  Baltimore.  Md.. 
a  daughter  of  Richard  Stephen  and  Jemima 
Hambridge,  who  were  born  in  England,  married 
at  Shorditch,  London,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  1840,  locating  in  Belvidere.  in  18.58.  Mr. 
Hambridge  was  a  professional  musician,  par- 
ticularly well  skilled  as  an  operator  of  the  pipe 
organ,  of  which  instnimeut  he  was  a  teacher. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Belvidere  in  order 
to  assume  the  position  of  organi-st  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  Mrs.  Barringer  has  three  sisters, 
namely:  Emma  J.,  wife  of  Edward  McBride, 
of  Belvidere,  III.;  .Mrs.  Charles  Tibbits.  of  St. 
Joseph.  Mo. :  and  Mrs.  William  Richards,  of 
Belvidere.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barringer  had  three 
children,  of  whom  but  one,  Lawrence,  survives. 
The  eldest  son,  Edward  L.,  died  January  12, 
1906,  just  after  passing  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day. He  had  remained  on  the  home  farm  where 
he  had  decided  to  live.  The  second  child  died 
in  infancy.  Mr.  Barringer  has  two  brothers  and 
three  sisters  living. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Ban-inger  is  a  supimrter  of  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has 
taken  an  interest  in  public  affairs  to  the  extent 
of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  good  citizenship. 
He  never  accepted  any  office  except  those  of 
Director  of  the  Gould  School.  District  No.  47. 
and  Road  Commissioner,  occupying  the  former 
position  efficiently  for  sixteen  years. 

BATES,  Albert,  E.,   farmer,   Boone  Township, 
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Boone  County,  111.  Elsewhere  in  these  pages 
appears  a  biographical  sketch  of  Samuel  Bates 
containing  much  material  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  career  of  Isaac  Bates,  father 
of  Samuel  and  of  Albert  E.  Bates.  In  this 
brief  slietoh  of  the  life  of  the  well  known  citi- 
zen last  mentioned,  is  included  other  material 
touching  the  life  of  Isaac  Bates,  the  pioneer, 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  completes  the 
notes   first   referred  to. 

Albert  E.  Bates  was  born  in  Boone  Town- 
ship, June  19,  1S58,  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Phoebe 
Ann  (Tongue)  Bates.  He  passed  his  boyhood 
on  his  father's  farm  and  in  the  common  schools, 
and  worked  four  yeai-s  in  the  shop  of  his 
brother  Samuel  at  Capron,  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  blacksmith's  trade,  at  which  he  be- 
came an  all  round  workman.  Going  to  O'Brien 
County,  Iowa,  he  improved  a  farm  a  few  miles 
from  the  town  of  Saudborn.  xlfter  having  lived 
there  twelve  years,  he  returned  to  Illinois  in 
1894  to  care  for  his  parents  in  their  declining 
years,  and  though  he  still  owns  his  Iowa  farm, 
he  has  since  tliat  time  operated  the  Bates  home- 
stead in  Boone  Township. 

Jlr.  Bates  married  Miss  Orvettia  Spaulding, 
of  iladison,  Wis.,  and  a  native  of  that  State, 
Jlarch  20,  1882,  and  she  has  borne  him  three 
children.  Their  son,  Fred  W.,  died  aged  five 
years.  Their  daughter,  Doris  M.,  is  a  member  of 
their  household,  their  daughter  Winnifred  is  a 
high   school   student. 

The  parents  of  Albert  E.  and  Samuel  Bates 
were  natives  of  Birmingham,  England.  Isaac 
Bates  was  bom  November  IG,  1818,  and  died 
May  15,  1894.  Phoebe  Ann  Tongue  was  born 
August  18,  1821,  and  is  still  living  on  the  old 
Bates  homestead  in  Boone  Township,  where  she 
has  lived  for  the  past  si.xty-four  years.  They 
were  married  at  Birmingham,  England,  July  27, 
1840.  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1844. 
Mr.  Bates's  sister,  Ann  D.,  wife  of  John  Halls, 
had  come  over  with  her  husband  the  year  before 
and  settled  on  the  fai-m  where  'William  H.  Bates 
now  lives.  His  sister,  Fannie  A.,  wife  of  Joseph 
'SVood,  had  come  also  with  Mr.  Wood,  who  im- 
proved the  farm  now  owned  by  the  Fred  John- 
son estate.  Mrs.  Bates's  brothers.  Samuel  and 
Heno'.  also  came  to  Illinois,  but  Samuel  later 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  manu- 
facturer of  edged  tools,  and  Henry  soon  return- 
ed to  Canada.  Mary  Bates,  another  of  Isaac's 
sisters,   who   had     married     William    Williotts, 


settled  on  the  Ray  farm,  which  is  now  marked 
by  the  Ray  school  house.  Mr.  Bates  and  some 
of  his  relatives  took  up  land  in  common,  and 
they  and  their  families  lived  in  the  double  log 
house  until,  one  after  another,  they  located  on 
farms  acquired  by  each  separately.  In  time  Mr. 
Bates  became  the  owner  o£  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  as  good  land  as  is  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  Boone  Township. 

Isaac  Bates  and  some  of  the  others  mentioned 
were  mechanics.  (See  sketch  of  Samuel  Bates.) 
He  was  so  expert  a  workman  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old,  that  he  was  given  a  place  as 
foreman.  JIueh  in  detail  concerning  his  opera- 
tions at  Beloit  and  in  Boone  County  will  be 
found  in  the  article  just  referred  to.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  the  English  settlers  here  men- 
tioned who  lived  permanently  in  the  township, 
though  in  1868  he  and  his  wife  returned  to 
England  for  a  short  time,  coming  back  more  than 
ever  satisfied  with  America  and  its  opportunities. 
He  helped  organize  Boone  Township  and  the 
first  township  election  was  held  in  the  double  log 
house  above  mentioned.  Later,  township  elec- 
tions were  held  in  his  more  modem  residence, 
which  was  erected  in  1861.  when  and  for  some 
time  later  it  was  considered  the  finest  house  in 
the  township.  The  lumber  of  which  it  was  con- 
structed Mr.  Bates  hauled  forty  miles  from 
Kenosha.  Wis.,  where  he  found  a  market  for 
wheat  and  other  produce,  which  he  took  to  that 
point  by  the  wagon  load.  It  is  said  that,  at 
one  time  or  another,  he  filled  every  township 
office.  Among  his  earliest  public  positions  were 
those  of  Township  Clerk  and  Township  Trustee. 
He  passed  his  declining  years  on  his  homestead, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  operated  by  his 
sons.  His  widow  is,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Mrs.  Milliken,  the  only  pioneer  of  her 
time  still  living  in  the  township. 

Isaac  and  Phoebe  Ann  (Tongue)  Bates  had 
six  sons  and  one  daughter.  William  H.  owns 
and  operates  the  Halls  homestead.  Charles, 
who  has  never  married,  lives  with  his  mother 
on  the  family  homestead.  Frederick  J.  is  farm- 
ing at  Allison,  Butler  County.  Iowa.  Samuel 
is  represented  in  a  separate  biographical  sketch 
in  yiis  woi'k.  Benjamin  is  living  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  retired  from  farm  life,  but  has  interests 
at  Mason  City,  Iowa.  Ellen  became  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore L.  Bowman  and  died  in  1896,  aged  thirty- 
nine  years.  Albert  E.  is  referred  to  at  consid- 
erable  length   above. 
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BATES,  Samuel,  dealer  in  hardware,  buggies, 
wagons,  agricultural  implements  and  coal.  Cap- 
ron,  Boone  County,  Supervisor  of  Boone  Town- 
ship and  Chairman  of  the  Boone  County  Board 
of  Supervisors.  This  prominent  citizen  of 
Boone  County  is  truly  a  native  of  the  soil — em- 
phatically one  to  the  manor  bom.  His  birth- 
place was  within  twenty  rods  of  the  center  of 
Boone  Township,  and  he  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  Jlay  11,  1S48.  Isaac  and  Phoebe  Ann 
(Tongue)  Bates,  his  parents,  were  natives  of 
Birmingham.  England,  and  his  father  was  a 
blacksmith.  In  August,  18-ii,  they  came  with 
their  three  children  to  the  United  States.  John 
Halls,  and  William  and  George  Williotts,  broth- 
ers-in-law- of  Isaac  Bates,  had  come  over  from 
Birmingham  some  time  before  and  had  secured 
land  in  Boone  County,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  Bateses.  Mr.  Halls,  who  was  a  brass- 
founder,  had  soon  after  his  arrival  gone  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  work  at  his  trade,  and  there 
he  remained  until  1862.  Returning  to  Illinois 
he  passed  a  year  or  two  on  his  farm,  then  went 
back  to  Boston  to  work  again  as  a  brass- 
founder.  William  and  George  Williotts,  who 
were  blacksmiths,  went  to  Rockland,  Wis.,  and 
there  op€-rated  a  shop,  but  returned  to  Boone 
County  some  time  before  1870.  George  was 
killed  by  a  runaway  horse,  and  his  farm  is  now 
owned  by  his  son,  J.  S.  Williotts.  William 
Williotts  sold  his  property  in  Boone  County 
about  1871  and  went  to  Nebraska,  where  he  died 
after  having  become  an  extensive  land-owner 
there.  Isaac  Bates  bought  government  land  in 
1844  and  his  son,  who  is  now  in  possession  of 
it,  bas  the  original  deed  which  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  President  James  K.  Polk.  John  Halls 
made  his  first  purchase  of  land  in  Boone  County 
of  a  man  named  Atkinson — "a  Millerite" — who 
believing  that  the  world  would  soon  come  to  an 
end.  sold  his  farm  for  fifty  dollars.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  fanatic  who 
thus  impoverished  himself,  soon  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  in  time  he  exemplified  the  old 
saying,  "a  fool  for  luck."  by  becoming  wealthy. 
The  land  bought  by  Isaac  Bates  was  timber 
land  lying  along  Beaver  Creek.  He  built  a  log 
house  on  it  and,  in  1848,  after  he  had  made 
many  improvements  thereon,  he  removed  to  Be- 
loit,  Wis.,  where  he  lived  until  18.58.  He  estab- 
lished a  shop  in  which  he  did  miscellaneous 
work  at  his  trade  but  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  tools  for  the  drilling  of  artesian 


wells.  The  first  artesian  wells  west  of  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.,  were  drilled  with  appliances  made  by  him. 
While  giving  attention  to  his  farm,  he  later  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  ironing  reapers,  thus 
earning  considerable  money  which  he  invested 
in  land  until  he  came  in  time  to  be  the  owner 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  line  of  contracting  until  1866, 
and  from  that  year  until  his  death  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  farming.  He  was  a  good 
business  man.  economical,  but  a  believer  and  in- 
vestor in  substantial  improvements.  He  planted 
a  grove  of  ten  thousand  ash  trees,  in  which  he 
took  great  pride.  It  was  the  finest  grove  in  the 
county,  and  widely  known  as  a  landmark  in 
Northern  Illinois.  He  erected  on  his  farm  good 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  his  house  was,  in  its 
time,  a  fine  residence,  easily  the  best  in  the 
township,  while  his  barn  was  the  largest  in 
Boone  County.  He  engaged  extensively  in 
grain  growing  and  hog  raising  and  bought  cheap 
land  whenever  opportunity  offered,  one  of  his 
jiurchases  having  been  in  Iowa.  He  died  in 
May.  1894,  aged  seventy-six  years.  His  widow, 
who  is  living  on  the  old  homestead  with  her 
son  Charles,  has  attained  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-nine  years.  A  hater  of  slaverj-,  Isaac 
Bates,  after  he  came  to  America,  became  a 
Whig  and  later  voted  with  the  Republican  party 
from  1856  until  his  death.  Influential  in  town- 
ship affairs,  he  is  said  to  have  held  every  office 
within  the  gift  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  to 
have  filled  them  all  with  integrity  and  marked 
ability.  Though  not  in  the  modern  sense  a 
highly  educated  man.  he  read  widely  and  studi- 
ously and  was  well  grounded  in  the  Bible  and 
in  ancient  histoi-y,  and  exceedingly  well  in- 
formed in  modem  history  and  current  events. 
It  is  remembered  of  him  that  he  was  fond  of 
discussing  questions  of  religion  and  of  politics. 
A  consistent  obsei-ver  of  the  Sabbath,  he  was 
liberal  enough  in  his  interpretation  of  his  duties 
in  that  respect  to  believe  that  he  would  commit 
no  sin  In  caring  for  or  saving  crops  or  perform- 
ing other  necessary  labor  on  that  day.  He  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  public  improvement  and 
a  liberal  supporter  of  all  churches  and  religious 
work  in  his  vicinity.  He  was  the  father  of  six 
.sons  and  a  daughter:  William  H.  lives  in  the 
old  Halls  home;  Charles,  a  bachelor,  is  living 
with  his  mother  on  his  father's  homestead; 
Frederick  J.  is  a  farmer  at  Allison,  Butler 
Count}',  Iowa;  Samuel  is  the  immediate  subject 
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of  tbis  sketeh;  Beiijauiin.  a  retired  farmer,  is 
livins  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  luis  interests  at 
Mason  City.  Iowa ;  Ellen  married  Theodore  L. 
Bowman,  and  died  aged  thirty-nine  years  in 
ISnC.  leaving  four  daughters:  Alliert  E.  oper- 
ates the  old  Bates  homestead. 

January  1.  1SG3.  not  yet  having  reached  his 
fifteenth  year,  Samuel  Bates  liegan  learning  the 
blacksmith  trade  in  his  father's  shop  at  Beloit. 
Wis.  In  July  following  he  went  to  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  to  work  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle, 
William  Williotts,  who  was  then  foreman  of 
the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
Works  in  that  city.  There  he  remained  until 
1872,  when  he  set  up  a  shop  of  his  own  at  Cap- 
ron  and  began  to  manufacture  plows  there. 
making  in  some  years  as  many  as  one  hundred. 
He  manufactured  also  many  wagons  and  bug- 
gies. His  brother,  Frederick  J.  Bates,  a  wood- 
worker, who  had  been  living  at  Beloit.  Wis., 
joined  him  in  the  enterprise,  taking  charge  of 
the  woodworking  department.  They  employed 
four  of  five  mechanics  and  were  partners  until 
18Sr>.  when  Frederick  J.  went  to  Iowa  to  oixn- 
ate  a  farm  there  which  had  been  given  him  by 
his  father.  He  h.as  prospered  so  well  that  now 
he  is  the  owner  of  four  hundred  acres.  The 
factory  at  Capron  was  continued  by  Samuel  un- 
til 1898.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Bates  included 
in  his  business  the  sale  of  buggies,  wagons 
and  agricultural  implements.  For  this  new 
trade  he  was  obliged  to  erect  new  buildings,  and 
has  continued  in  it  successfully  to  the  present 
time. 

.Mr.  Bates  is  known  as  one  nf  tlie  public  men 
of  his  township.  In  August,  l.s.s:!,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Supervisor  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was 
elected  to  that  office  in  ISSi  and  has  been  re- 
elected at  every  election  since.  He  has  several 
times  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  is  filling  that  responsible  position  at 
this  time.  He  has  served  also  as  a  member  of 
the  rebuilding  and  remodeling  committee  of  the 
County  Board.  In  his  political  convictions  he 
is  a  stanch  Republican.  Besides  attending 
numerous  conventions  as  delegate,  and  often 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  township  Republi- 
can Committee,  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Boone  Countj-  Republican  Committee,  and  has 
at  all  times  and  in  all  possible  ways  advanced 
the  interests  of  his  party  and  of  his  township 
and  county.  His  public  spirit  is  beyond  ques- 
tion  and   there  is  no  movement  looking  to  the 


lienefit  of  any  cousideralde  number  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  that  does  not  receive  his  hearty 
support. 

December  27,  1871,  Mr.  Bates  married  Miss 
Jennie  Williotts,  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Williotts,  a  brother  of  his  uncle 
William  Williotts  and  a  resident  of  that  town. 
Tli(>y  have  two  daughters :  Myrtle  is  the  wife 
of  .\.  II.  Hanson,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and 
^■ivian,  who  is  a  member  of  her  parents'  house- 
hold, is  achieving  success  as  a  music  teacher. 
Mr.  Bates  has  advanced  to  a  high  place  in  the 
Masonic  order,  having  been  made  a  Master 
.Mason  at  Capron  in  1873  and  being  a  member 
of  Masonic  bodies  at  Capron,  at  Woodstock  and 
at  Rockford.  He  has  attended  two  National 
Encampments  of  the  order,  one  at  AA'ashington, 
the  other  at  Chicago.  He  is  a  Modem  Wood- 
niun.  also,  and  has  been  banker  of  his  lodge  for 
aliout   liftt-en  yeai-s. 

BENNETT,  Charles,  whose  farm  in  Flora 
tdwnship,  Boone  County.  111.,  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  best  in  the  eountr.y,  and  who  has 
always  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  communit}-,  was  born  in  Belvidere,  111., 
October  8,  184.5,  a  son  of  James  and  Mary 
(Shattuck)  Bennett,  natives  of  Groton.  Mass., 
where  they  were  respectively  bom,  November 
25,  1802,  May  25,  1805.  Joseph  Bennett,  the  father 
of  James  Bennett,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in 
1771,  and  married  Sarah  Proctor,  who  was  born 
the  same  year.  Jo.seph  Bennett's  father  (the  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  sketch)  w^as 
James  Bennett,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to 
America  about  1730,  and  settled  at  Groton,  Mass. 

The  marriage  of  James  and  Mary  (Shattuck) 
Bennett  took  place  January  5.  18:30,  and  in  18.39 
they  came  to  Illinois,  settling  first  in  Belvidere 
Township,  Boone  County,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chasing a  tract  of  land  in  Flora  Township,  and 
living  there  several  years.  Ultimately  the 
family  moved  to  Belvidere,  where  the  father  died 
August  20,  18G8,  the  mother  surviving  him  until 
January  22,  1892.  Seven  children  composed 
their  family.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  the  sixth  of  this  nuiubefr  in  order  of  birth, 
was  brought  up  in  Belvidere.  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  its  public  schools  and  those  of  Chicago, 
and  attending  Eastman's  Biisine-ss  College,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  1869  Jfr.  Bennett  located 
in  Flora  Township,  devoting  liis; attention  to  farm- 
ing  and  stock-raising,   which  has  been   his  life- 
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long  occupation.  He  is  the  owner  of  tliree  Liun- 
dred  acres  of  land,  and  the  buildings  on  the 
property,  erected  by  him,  are  all  of  a  substantial, 
convenient  and  well  appearing  kind.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett has  always  been  earnestly  interested  in 
educational  and  religious  matters,  and  to  some 
extent  in  business  affaire,  being  President  of  the 
Y.  JI.  C.  A.  of  Belvidere,  and  of  the  Belyidere 
Farmers'  and  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  He 
is  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Boone  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  and  was  forinerly  President 
of  the  Boone  County  Farmers'   Institute. 

On  Dec-ember  1,  1868,  Charles  Bennett  was 
married  to  Ellen  C.  Reynolds,  who  was  born 
in  Mukwonago,  Waukesha  County,  Wis.,  July  9, 
1847,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Edward  H.  and  Olive 
(Bidwell)  Reynolds,  natives  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  respectively.  Thes'  moved  in 
1855  from  Wisconsin  to  Belvidere,  where  both 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  By  trade 
Jlr.  Reynolds  was  a  wagon-maker,  and  can-led 
on  that  business  in  Belvidere  for  several  years, 
afterward  turning  his  attention  to  farming.  For 
a  considerable  period  he  held  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  He  died  February  22,  1900,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  in  September,  1874,  when  about  fifty-tn-o 
years  old.  They  had  a  family  of  seven  children, 
of  whom  Ellen  C,  was  the  eldest.  Twelve  chil- 
dren liave  been  born  to  5Ir.  and  Mrs.  Bennett 
as  follows :  Herman  James ;  Edward  Joseph  ; 
Ellen  Gerti-ude,  wife  of  William  G.  JIcMorrau; 
Jennie  Mary,  wife  of  Seymour  AVilliams ;  Stella  ; 
Charles  Shattuck  :  Samuel  Augustus  ;  Nettie  ; 
Ethel  Anna  ;  George  Frederick  ;  Esther  Olive,  and 
Jay  Stephen. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bennett  has  always  been  a 
Republican  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
public  affaii-s  of  his  township,  serving  as  School 
Trustee  and  School  Director.  He  and  his  wife 
are  active  members  of  the  South  Baptist  Church, 
in  whicli  the  former  was  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendent for  a  number  of  years. 

BLAKE,  Frank  J.,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  thorough  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Belvi- 
dere. 111.,  was  born  near  Dixon,  111.,  April  11, 
1S(58,  the  son  of  William  and  Susan  (Hawkins) 
Blake,  natives  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  they 
were  married,  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
September,  185.3,  and  proceeding  directly  to 
Illinois,  where  they  settled  near  Rockford  and 
engaged    in  farming.     A   short   time    afterward 


Dixon,  whence  in  1875  he  moved  to  Boone 
County,  locating  in  Flora  Township,  about  four 
miles  southwest  of  Belvidere.  There  he  died 
in  January,  1893,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
He  had  bought  another  farm  a  mile  south  of 
Belvidere,  where  he  had  intended  to  locate,  and 
after  his  death  his  wife  and  family  moved  to 
that  place,  where  she  died  February  13,  1898, 
when  sixty -nine  years  old.  William  Blake  and 
his  wife  had  eight  children,  as  follows:  Mary 
E.,  who  married  Henry  Luge,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  thirtj-'flve  yeai-s ;  James,  of  Flora  Towo- 
ship ;  George,  of  Belvidere,  111. ;  Fannie,  who 
married  Ernest  Minter,  of  Chicago;  Charley,  a 
farmer  one  mile  south  of  Belvidere ;  Anna,  wife 
of  Sylvester  Bowley.  of  Flora  Township ;  Frank, 
and  Fred,  before  mentioned,  who  fanus  in  Flora 
Township.  On  arriving  in  this  country,  William 
had  but  one  dollar,  and  on  arriving  in  Boone 
County  he  had  several  thousand  dollars,  ac- 
cumulated by  hard  work.  His  first  farm  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and 
the  one  last  purchased  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
acres,  the  latter  being  nearly  paid  for.  His 
widow  took  charge  of  this  place  and  |)aid  off  the 
indebtedness. 

Frank  J.  Blake,  remained  at  home  until  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  April  11,  1895,  when  he 
wedded  Kittie  Frint,  born  in  Flora  Township, 
a  daughter  of  Norman  and  Emily  (Lines)  Frint, 
the  latter  also  bom  in  Flora  Township,  two 
miles  south  of  Belvidere,  where  her  parents  had 
settled  in  1877.  They  had  lived  in  the  Town- 
ship since  1870,  coming  from  Michigan,  where 
Mrs.  Frint  was  born,  Mr.  Frint  being  a  native 
of  New  York.  Both  parents  died  in  Flora,  leav- 
ing eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom 
are  living.  After  his  maiTiage  Mr.  Blake  occu- 
pied the  A.  O.  Witbeck  farm  seven' years,  mov- 
.ing  to  his  present  place  in  1902.  The  latter  is 
the  late  home  of  .John  C.  Burton,  adjoining 
Belvidere  on  the  .south.  It  consists  of  forty 
acres,  and  is  devoted  to  dairj'ing.  This  Mr. 
Blake  rents,  but  he  owns  eighty  acres  in  Flora 
Township,  between  three  and  four  miles  from 
the  city,  known  as  "The  Robert  Swail  farm." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  have  two  children,  Gertrude 
and  Hazel,  aged  ten  and  eight  years,  respective- 
ly- 

Politically  Mr.  Blake  is  a  Republican,  but  is 
not  active  in  party  contests. 
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BOGARDUS,  Israel  Seabury. — Visitors  to  Boone 
Couuty,  III.,  iuviiriably  remark  upon  the  fer- 
tility, attractiveness  and  tlourisliing  condition 
of  its  farms,  and  one  of  those  which  attracts  spe- 
cial attention  is  the  fine  property  owned  by 
Israel  S.  Bogardus,  an  excellent  tract  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  acres  situated  in  Boone 
Township.  Mr.  Bogardus  was  born  in  Bonus 
Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  April  3.  1S55,  son 
of  Israel  R.  and  Irene  (Brown)  Bogardus,  na- 
tives of  Cortland  Couuty,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
were  married.  The  family  came  to  Illinois  about 
1845  or  '4C,  and  secured  300  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  on  Bonus  Prairie,  four  miles  north  of 
Garden  Prairie  and  ten  miles  notheast  of  Bel- 
videre,  and  this  they  converted  into  a  first-class 
farm,  selling  out  in  1,868  to  move  to  Belvidere 
Township,  one  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of 
Belvidere.  After  six  years  they  returned  to 
Bonus  Townshi])  and  here  Mr.  Bogardus  pur- 
chased a  farm  adjoining  his  original  homestead, 
living  on  this  proi)erty  until  selling  out  to  go  to 
live  with  his  sou,  Seymour  J,,  who  lived  in 
Iowa.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy -six  years, 
his  wife  having  passed  away  when  Israel  S.  was 
but  four  years  old.  There  were  six  children 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mre.  Bogardus,  namely  :  Henry 
B.,  a  retired  farmer  of  Belvidere;  Stephen,  a 
graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at  Xormal,  taught 
a  business  college  at  Springfield  for  twenty  years, 
was  later  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
at  Springfield,  and  died  at  Clinton,  111.,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two  years ;  Sarah,  who  married  Russell 
Morgan,  retired,  of  Belvidere ;  Marian,  who  mar- 
ried Harlan  Andrews,  a  retired  fanner  of  Syra- 
cuse. X.  Y. ;  Israel  Seabury,  and  Seymout  J.,  a 
farmer  of  Iowa,  whose  death  occurred  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year.  Israel  R.  Bogardus  was  a 
Republican  in  politics  and  served  as  Supervisor 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizere  of  the  church  of  that 
denomination  at  East  Bonus,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing its  main  supporter. 

Israel  Seabury  Bogardus  attended  the  schools 
of  Belvidere,  and  just  prior  to  his  father's  going 
to  Iowa  purchased  the  latter's  farm  in  Bonus 
Township,  on  which  he  resided  until  ISSO,  when 
he  bought  his  present  property,  situated  nine 
miles  northeast  of  Belvidere  and  six  miles  south 
of  Capron,  and  which  was  formerly  the  property 
of  his  witVs  family  and  was  knowu  as  the  old 
Lamb   homestead.     On   Febniary   23,   1881,   Mr. 


Bogardus  was  married  to  Ella  Lamb,  who  was 
born  on  the  homestead  just  described,  daughter 
of  Eben  G.  and  Mary  (KelsejO  Lamb,  the  for- 
mer of  ^'ermont  and  the  latter  of  Xew  York 
State.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamb  were  married  in 
Michigan  and,  in  1840.  came  to  Illinois,  settling 
on  240  acres  of  government  land,  which  included 
the  present  farm  of  Jlr.  Bogardus.  Mr.  Lamb's 
death  occurred  in  1888,  and  his  widow  survived 
him  until  1901,  when  she  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years.  Their  family  was  as 
follows:  Mary  D.,  who  died  in  1873,  at  the  age 
of  twenty -seven  years;  Jennie  A.,  the  wife  of 
James  S.  Xorris,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Payson  E., 
of  Brookings  County,  S.  D.,  a  farmer;  Ella, 
Mrs.  Bogardus;  Horatio,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years ;  and  Eben  H.,  a  grocer  at  Belvi- 
dere. Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Bogardus  have  had  one 
daughter.  Mary  Irene,  who  attended  the  Belvi- 
dere High  School  and  the  Rockford  College,  and 
now  resides  at  home.  In  his  political  belief  Mr. 
Bogardus  is  a  Republican.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Poplar  Grove. 

BOWEN,  Homer  L.,  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents, and  a  thorough  farmer  and  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Flora  Township,  Boone  County,  111., 
was  born  in  Newport,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
March  9,  18.39.  His  parents  were  William  and 
Maria  (Rix)  Bowen,  natives  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  respectively,  both  of  whom  died  in 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  They  had  a  family  of 
four  children.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  the  third  of  this  number,  was  reared  in  the 
Iilace  of  his  birth,  and  lived  there  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  locating  in 
Boone  Countj',  111.,  in  March,  1857.  After  work- 
ing as  a  farm  hand  for  a  few  months,  he  rented 
land  in  Flora  Township  two  years,  then  pur- 
chasing a  part  of  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
lives.  He  was  married  in  the  same  township, 
SeiJtember  14,  1850,  to  Lura  M.  Rice,  a  native 
of  the  township,  where  her  birth  took  place  June 
12.  1841.  Mrs.  Bowen  is  a  daughter  of  Waite 
and  Lura  (Case)  Rice,  natives  of  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.,  who  settled  in  Boone  County,  in 
the  summer  of  1838,  locating  in  Flora  Town- 
ship (then  Fairfield  Township),  where  Mr.  Rice 
purchased  a  tract  of  government  land  in  Section 
2."),  on  which  he  followed  farming  until  his  death 
at  the  age  of  about  thirty-three  years,  his  widow 
living  to  he  seventj--nine  years  old.     Their  fam- 
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ily  consisted  of  one  son,  who  died  iu  eliildhood, 
and  a  daughter,  Lura  M.  Mrs.  Lura  Rice  mar- 
ried as  lier  second  husband,  Ilavel  S.  Smith,  in 
Flora  Township  in  February,  184S.  Mr.  Smith 
was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the  township, 
and  died  November  14,  1907.  when  nearly  ninety- 
one  years  old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen  have  always  resided  on 
the  farm,  where  they  located  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  and  where  Mrs.  Bowen  was  bom.  It 
contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  of 
land,  improved  with  good  buildings.  They  had  a 
daughter,  Nellie,  who  married  Fred  Hall,  and 
died  in  Belvidere,  111.,  September  22,  1S92,  leav- 
ing one  child.  Homer,  whose  home  is  with  his 
maternal  grandparents,  and  who  graduated  from 
DeKalb  Normal  School.  Mrs.  Bowen  is  a 
woman  of  considerable  literary  ability,  and  takes 
a  great  degree  of  interest  in  historical  matters, 
being  a  member  of  the  Boone  County  Historical 
Society.  Mr.  Bowen  was  treasurer  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Blood's  Point  Creamery  for  eighteen 
years. 

Politically,  Mr.  Bowen  has  always  been  a  Re- 
publican. He  has  held  the  oflice  of  township 
collector  and  assessor,  and  for  many  years 
served  as  highway  commissioner  and  school  di- 
rector. Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

BOWLEY,  William. — When  a  public  servant 
combines  efficiency,  good  judgment,  conscientious- 
ness and  kindness  of  heart,  with  popularity,  he 
usually  can  command  almost  any  ofliee  within 
the  gift  of  his  constituents,  and  none  has  proven 
this  more  thoroughly  than  William  Bowley.  the 
County  Clerk  of  Boone  County,  who  has  succes- 
sively filled  that  very  responsible  office  since 
1894,  and  never  met  with  any  opposition  except 
once,  when  he  was  returned  with  so  large  a  ma- 
jority that  the  proportion  was  seven  to  one. 
Having  filled  the  office  for  so  long  a  time,  Mr. 
Bowley  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  every 
detail  and  conducts  the  business  as  he  would  a 
private  enterprise,  giving  his  personal  supervi- 
sion to  duties  other  officials  leave  to  subordi- 
nates. By  nature  congenial,  courteovis  and  ac- 
commodating, every  consideration  is  shown  to 
the  public,  and  those  dealing  with  him  and  his 
office  feel  that  there  is  not  another  man  like  him 
in  the  service  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Bowley  was  born  in  the  county  in  1S62 
and  was  well  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 


has  added  to  the  knowledge  he  there  acquired  by 
close  observation  and  intelligent  reading.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Boone 
Count}',  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  good 
traits  of  character,  many  of  which  his  son  has 
inherited.  In  1890  Mr.  Bowley  married  Ida 
Jliller,  and  no  little  ones  coming  into  their  home, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowley  have  adopted  three  chil- 
dren and  reared  them  as  their  own,  namely : 
Gussie,  now  twenty -three ;  Bessie,  now  seven- 
teen, and  Eldon,  now  eight.  Mr.  Bowley  is  a 
man  of  wide  charity  and  never  stops  to  ask 
whether  the  object  of  his  kindness  is  worthy, 
but  assists  first,  and  then  generally  forgets  to 
make  inquiries,  believing  in  keeping  the  deeds  of 
his  right  hand  a  secret  from  his  left.  Frater- 
nally, he  is  a  member  of  the  Masons,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
and  the  Royal  Arcanum.  Politically,  he  is  a 
Republican  and  a  very  enthusiastic  worker  in 
the  party  ranks. 

BROWN,  Martin  Isaac,  farmer  and  dairyman, 
Belvidere  Township,  Boone  County,  111.  Among 
the  citizens  of  Boone  County,  men  of  no  other 
nationality  take  higher  rank  than  do  natives  of 
England.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  for  the 
Englishman  is  more  truly  the  brother  of  the 
native  American  than  any  one  except,  perhaps, 
the  Scotchman  or  the  Irishman.  He  simply 
stayed  longer  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  become 
in  all  essential  respects  almost  like  one  to  the 
manor  born.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
if  there  was  ever  much  prejudice  against  us  in 
England,  very  little  remains  and  everywhere 
in  America  the  worthy  Englishman  is  hailed  as 
a  man  and  a   brother. 

Martin  Isaac  Brown  was  born  in  Somerset- 
shire, England,  April  12,  1848,  and  was  there 
educated  and  reared  to  a  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  One  after  another,  five  of  his 
half-brothers  and  several  uncles  and  cousins, 
came  to  the  United  States,  located  and  sent  back 
glowing  reports  of  the  country.  Edward  Cary, 
an  Englishman,  had  come  to  the  States,  too,  and 
had  lived  for  a  time  in  Boone  County.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  but  in  1872  came  back  to  this 
country. '  Mr.  Brown  came  with  him.  For  thir- 
teen years  after  his  coming,  he  worked  out  as 
a  farm  laborer  in  Boone  and  Whiteside  Coun- 
ties. In  1901  he  bought  his  present  farm  on 
Beaver  Creek,  four  miles  west  of  Belvidere.     It 
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tonsisls  of  one  lumdrud  and  Sfvcnt.v-lwo  and 
one-half  acres,  and  is  in  every  way  well  out- 
fitted for  profitable  operation.  The  house  and 
barn  on  it  were  built  iu  1807  by  OUie  Whittle. 
For  this  property  Mr.  Brown  paid  sixty  dollars 
an  acre.  He  devotes  much  of  his  land  to  general 
farming,  but  keeps  about  twenty-five  cows,  sell- 
ing his  milk  at  the  condenser. 

Mr.  Brown  married  Flora  M.  Burton,  October 
6,  1881.  Miss  Burton  was  a  daughter  of  Iliram 
and  Minerva  (Payne)  Burton,  former  residents 
of  Bonus  Township,  where  they  owned  a  farm 
which  is  now  the  home  of  their  son  Hermus. 
Mr.  Burton  receives  separate  notice  iu  another 
biographical  sketch.  He  is  now  living  at  Belvi- 
dere,  aged  about  eighty-seven  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  are  the  parents  of  the  following 
named  childi-en :  George,  Bertha.  Elsie  and 
Grace,  who  are  members  of  their  household,  and 
Laura,  who  is  the  wife  of  Victor  Lawson.  a 
farmer  in  Spring  Township.  Politically  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  Republican.  As  a  citizen  he  takes 
a  helpful  interest  iu  all  local  affairs.  Before 
he  bought  his  present  farm  he  for  a  time  owned 
and  operated  a  farm   in  Bonus  Township. 

BROWN,  Willis  Simpson,  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  National  Sewing  Machine  Company 
at  Belvidere,  Boone  County,  111.,  is  one  of  the 
substantial,  conservative  business  men  of  this 
locality,  and  has  attained  his  present  prominence 
through  his  own  energy  and  foresight.  Mr.  Brown 
was  born  at  Kelloggsville,  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio.  January  31,  1855.  a  sou  of  William  and 
Mary  Fletcher  (Kinnear)  Brown,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Center  County,  Pa.,  De- 
cember 24.  181(1.  and  the  latter  in  the  same  lo- 
cality September  2.S.  1820.  Until  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Brown  attended  the  district 
school  at  Kelloggsville,  but  at  that  time  left  for 
Austinburg.  Ohio,  where  he  took  up  a  course  at 
Grand  River  Institute  under  Professor  Tucker- 
man.  After  remaining  there  for  two  years,  he 
went  to  Geneva.  Ohio,  and  continued  his  studies 
in  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Geneva  Normal 
School  for  another  two  years,  but  left  just  before 
his  graduation  to  take  a  place  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  contractor  and  builder  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  1874,  when  the  family  removed  to  Geneva. 
Mr.  Brown  accomiianied  them  and  soon  became 
connected  with  the  Geneva  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany of  that  place.     Six  years  later  he  removed 


to  Erie.  Pa.,  and  accepted  a  position  as  tool- 
maker,  later  becoming  superintendent  with  the 
Noble  Sewing  Machine  Company.  In  1884  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Thompson-Houston  Elec- 
tric Company,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  w(js  directly 
under  Elihu  Thompson,  the  great  electrician. 
Later,  when  he  was  offered  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  a  branch  of  the  New  England 
Brush  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  he  severed 
his  connection  with  the  former  concern,  but 
within  a  few  months  left  the  latter  to  embark 
in  business  for  himself  at  Friendship.  N.  Y.,  with 
George  A.  Maye  and  Stephen  A.  Holbrook.  of 
Belmont.  N.  T.  In  1888  he  came  to  Belvidere  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  June  Manufacturing 
Company,  where  he  has  since  continued,  remain-' 
ing  with  that  concern  when  it  was  merged  into 
the  National  Sewing  Machine  Company.  When 
he  was  first  connected  with  this  company  it  was 
as  expert  tool-maker,  but  he  was  .soon  advanced 
to  the  position  of  foreman  of  the  tool  room.  His 
unusual  capacity  and  ability  being  recognized, 
he  was  rapidly  promoted  to  be  master  mechanic 
and  in  1894  was  made  .superintendent,  and  finally 
was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  entire 
I'stablishment,  which  position  he  continues  to  oc- 
cupy to  the  entire  satisfaction  -of  his  employers 
and  fellow  employes.  Mr.  Bro^^•n  has  a  very 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  every  de- 
tail of  the  work,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  well 
fitted  for  his  position. 

On  February  20,  1877,  Mr.  Brown  was  mar- 
ried to  Lillian  Carine  Pettey,  at  Geneva,  Ohio, 
and  the  following  children  have  been  bom  to 
them :  Richard  Ralph,  born  at  Geneva,  Decem- 
ber C.  1870;  Elizabeth  May,  born  at  Erie,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1884;  Mollie,  torn  at  Friendship.  April 
4,  1887;  Willis  Simpson,  Jr..  born  at  Belvidere, 
Febniaiy  21,  1890:  Byron  Pettey.  bom  at  Belvi- 
dere. June  fi.  1894.  In  politics.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
Republican,  and  fraternally  is  a  member  of  Bel- 
videre Lodge  No.  60,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Kishwaukee 
Chapter  No.  90,  R.  A.  M. ;  Crusader  Comman- 
dery.  No.  17.  Rockford,  111.,  K.  T. ;  Tebala  Tem- 
ple A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  and  Adeline  Chapter  No. 
118,  O.  E.  S.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  a  de- 
lightful home  at  No.  9.o4  East  Lincoln  Avenue. 
Belvidere.  where  they  dispense  a  charming  hos- 
[litality  to  their  many  friends. 

BUCK,  Clinton  W.,  farmer.  Flora  Township. 
Boone  County.  111.  Formerly,  any  man.  however 
ignorant    or  well  equipped,  who  plowed,  plant- 
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ed,  harrowed  and  garnered,  was  by  grace  called 
a  farmer.  The  farming  of  today  rests  as  truly 
upon  scientific  principles  as  does  the  work  of  the 
miner  or  of  the  chemist,  and  a  glance  at  a  cen- 
sus report  would  convince  the  most  casual  in- 
vestigator that  farming  is  the  greatest  business 
of  the  age,  not  only  because  all  other  kinds  of 
business  would  perish  without  it,  but  because  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  largest  industry  now  command- 
ing the  devotion  of  any  class  of  our  people. 
One  of  the  scientific  and  successful  farmers  of 
Boone  County  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  is 
the  title  of  this  brief  article. 

Clinton  W.  Buck  was  bom  on  a  farm  iu  Erie 
County,  Pa.,  April  4,  1851,  a  son  of  Truman  and 
Eliza  (Drown)  Buck,  natives  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  1853,  when  he  was  about  two 
years  old,  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Winnebago  Countj-,  111.,  where  for  about  two 
years  he  lived  in  Cherry  Valley.  Then  his  fath- 
er settled  on  Section  18,  Flora  Township,  on  the 
farm  where  Clinton  W.  now  lives.  There  his 
father  died  aged  about  sixty-six  years,  and  his 
mother  aged  about  seventy-three  years.  Of 
their  eleven  children,  he  was  the  ninth  in  order 
of  birth.  Reared  to  manhood  on  the  farm 
which  has  been  his  home  since  he  was  four  years 
old.  he  early  acquired  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  general  farming  and  stock-raising, 
meanwhile  gaining  a  practical  education  in  the 
common  school.  His  life  has  been  a  busy  and 
successful  one,  and  he  is  now  the  owner  of  one 
hundred  and  seventj--five  acres  of  improved  and 
productive  land,  on  which  he  has  erected  up-to- 
date  buildings  which  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
farm   in   the  county. 

March  20,  1872,  Mr.  Buck  married  Miss  Clara 
L.  Vincent,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin.  March 
18.  1854,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Charlotte 
(Smith)  Vincent.  Thomas  Vincent  was  bom 
in  Canada,  while  his  wife  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. They  both  died  in  Livingston  County. 
111.,  the  latter  in  January,  1876,  aged  forty-two 
years.  This  worthy  couple  had  eleven  children 
of  whom  Mrs.  Buck  was  the  second  in  order  of 
birth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  liave  had  thirteen  children, 
eleven  of  whom  are  living.  Josie  I.  and  one  sou 
having  died  in  infancy.  Lydia  M.  is  the  wife  of 
William  Gnakon ;  Effie  B.  married  Thomas  At- 
kin ;  Stella  J.  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Cassidy ; 
Flora  E.  married  William  Baxter:  Nellie  F.  is 
Mrs.    William    Stupfel ;    and  Clara   E.    married 


Elmer  Bates.  The  remaining  living  childreu  are 
Clinton  R.,  Earl  C,  Eunice  E.,  David  A.  and 
Delbert  W.  Mr.  Buck  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  and  devoted  to  the  beneficent 
principles  of  that  great  order.  As  a  public-spir- 
ited citizen  he  takes  an  active  and  helpful  part 
in  all  local  affairs,  lending  his  influence  to  and 
advancing  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  such  meas- 
ures as  he  deems  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  auy 
large  class  of  his  fellovi'  citizens. 

The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  a  sketch  of 
Truman  Buck,  which  appears  in  an  adjoiuiug 
section  of  this  work. 

BUCK,  Truman,  (deceased),  Flora  Township, 
Boone  County,  111.  In  all  parts  of  our  country 
the  people  gladly  award  to  the  pioneer  due  praise 
for  the  part  which  he  performs  in  the  work  of 
settlement  and  development.  Space  here  does 
not  admit  of  any  adequate  account  of  the  labors 
and  hardships  of  this  class,  but  the  writer  can- 
not pass  by  an  opiportuuity,  in  this  connection 
every  way  appropriate,  to  pay  brief  but  earn- 
est tribute  to  men  who,  like  Truman  Buck,  paved 
the  way  for  such  wonderful  progress  and  pros- 
perity as  is  today  manifest  in  Northern  Illinois. 

Born  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  at  a  place 
named  Fredonia  (which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Fredonia  in  Chautauqua  County),  May  22, 
1811,  a  son  of  Joseph  S.  and  Betsy  (Eastwood) 
Buck,  he  died  January  2G,  1877,  after  a  very 
useful  if  not  a  very  long  life.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Vermont  and  his  father  lived  to  be 
eighty-six  years  old.  The  son  married  Eliza 
Drown,  a  daughter  of  Solomon  Drown,  of  Par- 
sonsfleld,  York  County,  Me.,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  John  Drown,  who  gallantly  risked 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  tlie 
Revolutionary  struggle.  She  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1817,  and  died  May 
30,  1892.  Her  father  moved  in  1816  to  Ver- 
mont and  in  1832  to  Erie  County.  Pa.,  and  three 
years  later  to  Seneca  County.  Ohio.  Her  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Hatch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  Buck  married  iu  Erie 
County.  Pa.,  and  in  1853  emigrated  to  Illinois 
and  located  at  Cherry  Valley,  Winnebago  County. 
They  came  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  Chicago,  from 
which  city  Mr.  Buck  drove  his  own  team  to  his 
destination.  He  did  not  come  to  Illinois  as  a 
stranger  at  this  time,  for  he  had  come  out  be- 
fore to  "view  the  land."  He  lived  at  Chenrjr 
Valley   two   years   and   in   1855   removed   to   his 
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farm  in  Flora  Towusbip,  new  laud  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  township  which  he  improved  into 
a  fine  two  hundred  and  forty  acre  farm,  the 
same  on  which  his  son  Clinton  W.  now  lives. 
Always  interested  in  educational  matters,  he  was 
instrumental  immediately  after  his  settlement 
in  establishing  a  school  which  in  time  became 
known  as  the  Buck  school.  As  a  farmer  he  waa 
notably  successful,  and  as  a  citizen  he  was  pub- 
lic spirited  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  lib- 
erally helpful.  He  died  in  1877,  his  widow  fol- 
lowing him  in  1892.  They  had  children  as  fol- 
lows: Elizabeth  L.,  who  is  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Van 
Eppes,  of  Peoria ;  Mary  J.,  who  is  the  widow  of 
Abial  L.  Adams  and  lives  at  Belvidere ;  Eliza, 
who  died  soon  after  attaining  to  young  woman- 
hood ;  Joseph  S..  who  is  engaged  in  the  agricul- 
tural implement  trade  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ; 
William  P.,  a  retired  farmer  living  at  Rock- 
ford;  Emma,  who  is  Mrs.  George  H.  Grummon, 
of  Belvidere;  Clinton  W.,  a  detailed  sketch  of 
whom  appears  in  these  pages ;  and  Horace,  who 
is  a  farmer  in  Pocahontas  County,  la.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buck  were  original  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Cherry  Valley.  In  politics 
Mr.  Buck  was  a  Republican  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  until  his  death. 

Abial  L.  .\danis.  who  married  Mary  Jane  Buck, 
was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1829 
and  was  drowned  in  the  river  at  Belvidere  July 
14,  1859.  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old 
and  less  than  two  years  after  his  marriage.  He 
was  a  commission  merchant  and  grain  buyer,  a 
man  of  fine  abilities  who,  had  he  lived,  would 
doubtless  have  made  his  mark  in  the  business 
world.  After  his  death  his  widow  lived  in  the 
old  family  home  until  after  her  mother  passed 
away.  She  inherited  a  share  of  the  old  home- 
stead and.  after  living  for  some  years  at  Peoria, 
returned  to  Belvidere.  Her  son,  Frank  E. 
Adams,  now  a  retired  farmer,  formerly  occupied 
a  part  of  the  old  Buck  farm. 

BURTON,  Hiram,  retired  farmer,  Belvidere, 
Boone  County,  111.  There  is  something  in  the 
soil  or  atmosphere  of  Vermont  that  seems  to 
impart,  to  men  and  women  born  there,  some 
qualities  of  character  which  enter  most  force- 
fully and  abundantly  into  the  making  of  good 
citizens.  Almost  without  exception,  men  from 
Vermont  are  thrifty,  honest,  progressive  and 
patriotic.  As  farmers  the  knowledge  which 
they  acquired  there  on  farming  on  a  small  scale, 


stands  them  in  good  stead  when  they  branch 
out  in  big  farming  on  the  broad,  deep  and  rich 
western  prairies.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
obtained  his  tirst  lessons  in  agriculture  in  the 
State  mentioned,  and  from  1856  until  a  few 
years  ago  very  successfully  operated  a  farm  in 
Bonus  Township. 

Hiram  Burton,  born  in  Vermont,  September 
19,  1821,  was  a  son  of  Stephen  and  Hannah  Bur- 
ton, natives  of  that  State  who,  however,  ended 
their  days  in  New  York  State.  They  were 
blessed  with  a  good  old-fashioned  family  of 
eleven  children.  Hiram  Burton  married.  July 
17,  1853,  Minerva  Payne,  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Mahala  (Sweet)  Payne,  Miss  Payne  was 
born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  May  29.  1825. 
her  parents,  being  natives  of  the  Empire  State, 
who  settled  in  Boone  County  in  1856,  and  each 
of  whom   lived  to   be   eighty-three  years   old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  became  the  parents  of 
children  named  as  follows :  Pluma,  who  mar- 
ried M.  G.  Gurney ;  Flora  M.,  the  wife  of  Martin 
I.  Brown,  of  Belvidere  Township,  who  receives 
special  mention  in  a  biographical  way  on  an- 
other page ;  Daniel  R..  living  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  Hermus,  on  his  father's  old 
homestead  in  Bonus  Township. 

Mr.  Burton,  now  about  eighty-seven  years  old, 
is  living  in  i-etirement  in  Belvidere.  His  good 
wife  died  November  2-1,  1900.  They  were 
life-long  members  of  the  Jlethodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  he  has  voted  and  exerted  his  in- 
fluence for  its  men  and  measures. 

CARPENTER,  Richard  V.,  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, November  22,  1871.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  graduated  from  the  West  Divis- 
ion High  School  in  1891.  After  being  employed 
for  a  short  time  as  a  chemist  at  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company's  plant  at  South  Chicago,  he  be- 
came a  teacher  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the 
West  Division  High  School  and  taught  there  for 
three  years.  In  September.  1895,  he  commenced 
studying  law  in  the  Chicago  College  of  Law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  June.  1897.  During  the 
fir-st  part  of  his  law  couree  he  was  employed 
during  the  day  in  the  law  otBce  of  Newman, 
Northnip  &  Ijevinson,  and  in  September,  1896, 
became  connected  with  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Election  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. He  remained  with  the  election  office  until 
the  summer  of  1899  and  has  had  more  or  less 
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connection  with  it  up  to  tlie  present  time,  in 
matters  of  a  legal  nature.  Mr.  Carpenter  has 
written  a  booli  on  the  Primary  Law  and  a  Di- 
gest of  the  Supreme  and  Appellate  Court  decis- 
ions concerning  elections,  and  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  election  law.  In  1897,  while  still 
connected  with  the  election  office,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  with  Arthur  F.  Appleton, 
and  they  occupied  offices  in  the  Ashland  Block 
and  afterwards  in  the  Title  and  Trust  Building. 
In  the  spring  of  1899,  together  with  Charles  S. 
Kucker  and  Mr.  Appleton,  Mr.  Carpenter  came 
to  Belvidere  and  continued  the  practice  of  law. 
Since  1903,  he  has  been  practicing  alone,  his 
practice  largely  concerning  real  estate  titles, 
chancery  matters  and  the  settlement  of  estates. 
During  Mr.  Carpenter's  conneotion,  with  the 
Election  Commissioners'  office,  .Judge  Oi-rin  N. 
Carter,  as  County  Judge  of  Cook  County,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  office  and.  upon  Judge  Car- 
ter's election  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  bench  in 
1906,  Mr.  Carpenter  became  his  assistant,  spend- 
ing about  one-third  of  the  time  in  Chicago.  In 
1903  he  superintended  the  making  of  the  Tract 
Indexes  for  the  Boone  County  Abstract  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  secretary  and  manager.  He 
was  also  secretary  of  the  Columbia  Heating 
Company,  when  it  was  owned  by  the  Belvidere 
stockholders.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Belvidere  and  was  for  two  years 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics  and  is  secretary  of  the 
County  Central  Committee.  He  occupies  a  suite 
of  offices  in  the  Foote  Building,  with  John  C. 
Foote.  He  is  a  member  of  Belvidere  Lodge,  and 
of  Kishwaukee  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
also  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  North  American 
Union,  Illinois  Historical  Society,  and  the  legal 
fraternity  Phi  Delta  Phi.  Aside  from  his  busi- 
ness Mr.  Carpenter's  hobby  has  been  Illinois 
history,  and  he  has  also  spent  considerable 
time  in  looking  up  his  family  history.  William 
Carpenter,  the  first  of  the  family  in  America,  set- 
tled in  Rehoboth.  Mass.,  in  1638,  and  the  dif- 
ferent generations  have  moved  westward  by  way 
of  Woodstock,  Conn. ;  Brimfield,  Mass. ;  Clinton 
and  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.  His  father,  Charles  H. 
Carpenter,  came  to  Chicago  in  1865,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  carriage  goods  busi- 
ness. Several  of  the  Belvidere  caiTiage  makers, 
including  Messrs.  Dawson,  Wing  and  McDowell, 
remember  doing  businessc  with  the  elder  Mr. 
Carpenter. 


Mr.  Carpenter  married,  in  1004.  at  Evansville, 
Ind.,  Anna  Zuppanu,  of  Warsaw,  111.  They  have 
one  son,  Richard  Albert  Cai-peuter,  born  in  1005. 
They  live  on  the  North  side,  in  Belvidere.  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  a  member  of  the  Belvidere  Library 
Board  and  of  the  North  Side  School  Board. 

CASE,  David  L.,  farmer.  Flora  Township, 
Boone  County,  111.,  comes  of  stock  long  identified 
with  the  beautiful  and  historical  Hudson  River 
country  of  New  York.  His  parents  were  born 
in  Rensselaer  County,  in  that  State,  not  far 
from  the  thriving  city  of  Troy,  and  lived  there 
until  about  1845,  when  they  settled  in  Winnebago 
County,  111.  There  his  father,  Amon  Case,  died 
November  2,  1883,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  his 
mother  January  10,  1008,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  They  had  five  children,  thus  named  in 
the  order  of  their  birth :  Amy  Jane,  Charles  C, 
David  L.,  Joseph  S..  and  Sarah  E.  Amy  Jane 
died  aged  about  three  years.  Sarah  E.  is  the 
wife  of  D.  W.  Cook,  of  Beatrice,  Neb. 

David  L.  Case,  third  child  of  Amon  and 
Mary  Jane  (Lamb)  Case,  was  born  on  the  old 
family  homestead  in  Winnebago  County,  111., 
July  29,  1850.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  life 
and  labors  of  the  farm,  received  his  education 
in  common  schools  and  was  a  member  of  the 
household  of  his  parents  until  in  1873,  when  he 
married  Miss  Alehee  Cottrell.  His  wife  lived 
only  about  two  years,  and  he  married,  February 
22,  1877,  Miss  Emma  A.  Wheeler,  a  daughter  of 
Hanson  and  Esther  Augusta  (Grout)  Wheeler, 
and  a  native  of  Winchendon,  Mass.,  born  May 
8,  1853.  Hanson  Wheeler  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  his  wife  was  bom  in  Massachusetts. 
They  came  to  Illinois  in  1854  and  settled  in 
Winnebago  County.  There  Mr.  Wheeler  died  in 
1861,  aged  forty-five  years,  his  wife  in  1806, 
aged  seventy  years.  They  were  the  parents  of 
seven  children  named  in  the  order  of  their  birth, 
Sophia.  Carrie,  Emma  A.,  Helen,  Willet  and 
Cyrus  (twins),  and  Agnes.  Mr.  Case  settled  on 
his  present  farm  in  Flora  Township  in  1873.  He 
has  been  markedly  successful  as  a  farmer  and 
stockraiser  and  as  a  business  man,  now  owning 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  acres  in  Boone 
and  Winnebago  Counties. 

Politically,  Mr.  Case  is  a  Republican.  His  in- 
terest in  national  affairs  is  equaled  only  by  his 
interest  in  all  those  matters  which  have  to  do 
with  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  his  town- 
ship  and  county.     For  fourteen  years  he  filled 
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the  office  of  township  assessor  of  Flora  Town- 
ship with  signal  ability  and  fidelitj-  and  he  has 
performed  the  duties  of  other  township  offices 
with  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  to  his  party. 
He  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nitj-.  He  and  his  wife  are  comumnicauts  of  the 
Freewill  Baptist  Church  and  for  many  years 
he  has  been  superintendent  of  his  Sunday  school, 
and  in  all  church  work  they  are  notably  active 
and  helpful. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Case  have  two  daughters — Eliza- 
beth, who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Klontz,  of 
CheriT  Valley,  111.,  and  .Mabel  Esther,  who  mar- 
ried .VIbert  :Martiii  and  lives  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


withdrawal  from  active  pursuits.  He  died  in 
Belvidere  March  2.j.  1905.  His  farm  consisted 
of  100  acres,  on  which  he  had  erected  buildings 
before  his  marriage,  and  there  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  later  life  engaged  in  general 
farming,  his  labors  being  rewarded  with  de- 
served success.  On  moving  to  Belvidere  he  built 
a  very  neat  residence,  which  he  occupied  in  com- 
fort and  contentment  until  his  final  sickness. 
Of  the  family  born  to  him  and  his  wife  but  one 
is  living.  John  J.,  aged  ten  years.  Both  parents 
were  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith,  Mrs.  Casey 
always  attending  St.  .James  Catholic  Church,  of 
Belvidere,  of  which  her  father  was  one  of  the 
orisiinal  members. 


CASEY,  George,  (deceased),  formerly  a  well 
known  and  successful  farmer  in  Flora  Tovsn- 
ship,  Boone  County,  111.,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  July  12,  18.53.  When  ten  years  old 
he  was  brought  by  his  parents,  James  and  Jo- 
hanna Casey,  to  Boone  County,  where  they  lo- 
cated two  miles  from  Irene  in  Flora  Township, 
and  later  into  DeKalb  County,  where  the 
mother  still  lives,  the  father  having  passed  away 
in  188S.  (ieorge  was  the  eldest  of  their  family, 
but  he  had  four  brothers :  William,  now  of  Flora 
Township ;  James,  deceased ;  John,  deceased ; 
Joseph,  now  of  DeKalb,  and  one  sister,  Cather- 
ine, also  deceased.  The  early  life  of  George  was 
spent  on  the  home  farm,  where  he  remained  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  forty  years.  From  the 
time  when  he  was  twenty-one,  he  had  conducted 
the  farming  operations.  On  November  29,  189.3, 
he  was  married  at  Belvidere.  111.,  to  Jennie  Mc- 
Cane,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  (Wilson) 
MeCane,  and  born  in  Bonus  Township.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  three  years  old,  and 
her  father  died  on  the  farm  in  Bonus  Township, 
four  miles  east  of  Belvidere,  March  IG,  1903,  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  bom  in  County 
Armagh.  Ireland,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
came  to  the  United  States,  pa.ssing  three  years 
in  Philadelphia.  Thence  he  moved  to  Illinois, 
working  on  a  farm  until  his  marriage  to  Sarah 
Wilson  at  Belvidere  in  1859.  Mrs.  McCane  was 
bom  in  Canada  and  died  in  18G8.  The  second 
wife  of  Mr.  McCane  was  Celia  Manley.  who  sur- 
vived him  two  years. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Casey  moved  to  the 
farm  which  he  had  owned  several  years,  situated 
three  miles  north  of  Irene  and  si.^c  miles  south- 
west of  Belvidere,  which  he  operated  until  his 


CASEY,  William  H.,  a  resident  of  Boone 
County,  111.,  for  nearly  sixtj'  years,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  worthy  farmers  of 
Flora  Township,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
September  3.  18.55.  His  parents,  James  and 
Johanna  Casey,  who  were  natives  of  Ireland, 
came  to  the  United  States  early  in  the  '50s,  and 
on  leaving  Pennsylvania  proceeded  to  Illinois, 
settling  in  Boone  County,  where  they  first  located 
in  Belvidere  Township.  After  living  there  four 
years  they  moved  to  Flora  Township,  which  was 
their  home  many  years.  Ne.xt.  they  passed  four 
years  in  Bonus  Township,  and  finally  moved  to 
Kingston.  DeKalb  County,  where  James  Casey 
died,  February  7,  1889.  His  birth  occurred 
December  25,  1812.  He  and  his  wife  had  six 
children.  William  H.  Casey,  who  was  the  second 
born  of  the  number,  was  between  two  and  three 
years  old  when  his  parents  arrived  in  Boone 
County,  and  since  then  he  has  lived  most  of  the 
time  in  Flora  Township.  He  has  always  fol- 
lowed farming,  and  is  the  owner  of  ninety  acres 
of  land. 

On  Febraary  22.  1894.  Mr.  Casey  was  married, 
in  Belvidere,  111.,  to  Cora  E.  Wilco.x.  who  was 
born  in  Flora  Township,  October  1,  1846,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  A.  and  Susan  (Oakes)  Wil- 
cox, old  residents  of  the  township,  where  Mrs. 
Wilcox  died  November  8.  1873.  in  her  thirty- 
second  .vear.  Henry  A.  Wilcox  was  born  in 
Chautauqua  County.  N.  ¥..  December  24,  1837, 
and  was  brought  to  Boone  County,  111.,  in  1844. 
Of  the  family  of  six  children  born  to  him  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Casey  was  the  eldest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casey  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,    Franklin    and    Nettie    G.      Politically, 
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Mr.  Casey  is  imlepeudent  and  Uas  held  the 
office  of  school  director  for  a  uumber  of  years. 
Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  M.  W.  A. 

CHESTER,  Oscar  L.,  President  of  the  Capron 
Banlv,  Capron,  Boone  Township.  Boone  County, 
III.  From  the  families  of  the  Norwegian  set- 
tlers in  Boone  County,  a  stock  industrious  and 
progressive,  have  come  men  who  have  attained 
to  more  than  average  prominence  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  is  better 
or  more  widely  Icnowu,  or  more  favorably  re- 
garded by  his  fellow  citizens,  than  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  appears  above.  In  all  essen- 
tial respects  he  is  a  self-made  man.  for  his  suc- 
cess in  life  has  been  achieved  by  sheer  force  of 
character  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  very  best  of 
those  principles  which  must,  anj-where,  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  the  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive business  man. 

Oscar  L.  Chester  was  borh  in  LeRoy  Town- 
ship. Boone  County,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cap- 
ron. March  .5.  1864.  a  son  of  Lawrence  and  Anna 
(Olson)  Chester,  natives  of  Norway.  His  father 
came  to  the  United  States  In  the  early  '40s — to' 
be  exact,  sometime  between  1842  and  1844 — and 
married  in  LeRoy  Township.  His  wife  had 
come  over  from  Norway  with  her  parents,  and 
ber  mother's  home  was  in  Manchester  Township. 
His  brother  Seeger,  and  his  sister  Carrie,  now 
the  widow  of  Die  Forgersen.  came  with  him  and 
they  settled  side  by  side  in  the  woods  in  LeRoy 
Township,  where  they  took  up  government  land. 
Mr.  Chester  prospered  in  the  face  of  many  dif- 
ficulties and  came  in  time  to  own  a  farm  of  t^'o 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  Illinois  and  other 
farms  in  Iowa  and  Jlinnesota.  He  began  in  a 
log  house  on  forty  acres  with  no  capital  but  his 
two  bands  and  a  good  head  for  business,  for  he 
had  learned  no  trade  and  had  no  means  of  pick- 
ing up  money  on  the  outside,  and  early  in  his 
career,  even  before  his  land  was  cleared,  one  of 
his  arms  was  torn  off  at  the  shoulder  by  a 
thresher  and  from  that  time  the  number  of  his 
hands  was  smaller  by  one-half.  He  erected  good 
buildings  and  made  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
vicinity,  giving  considerable  attention  to  stock. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  when  his 
son.  Oscar,  had  just  attained  liis  majority,  his 
untimely  death  having  been  caused  liy  the  kick 
of  a  horse. 

Of  the  thirteen  children  of  Lawrence  and 
Anna    (Olson)    Chester,  eight  grew  to  maturity. 


Seven  of  his  sons  are  living,  six  of  them  near 
the  place  of  their  birth.  After  Mr.  Chester 
died.  Charles,  his  eldest  son.  managed  the  farm 
until  the  younger  brothers  came  in  time  to  take 
his  place.  About  1801  he  moved  to  Lake  Benton, 
Lincoln.  County,  Minn.,  where  his  mother  is  living 
at  an  advanced  age.  John  Chester  is  now  man- 
aging the  Chester  homestead  and  Frank  is  living 
tliere  also.  Lawrence  Chester,  in  spite  of  his 
handicaps,  achieved  a  success  as  great  as  that  of 
any  of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  settled  in  the 
vicinitj-  and  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  ruling  characteristics  were  ambition 
and  persistency,  but  he  prospered  by  labor,  not 
at  the  expense  of  others.  In  politics,  he  was  a 
Republican.  His  brother.  Seeger  Chester,  im- 
proved a  farm  and  died  about  twenty  years  ago, 
but  none  of  his  family  are  left  in  LeRoy  Town- 
ship. His  sister,  Carrie  (Mrs.  Ole  Forgersen) 
lives  at  Capron. 

Oscar  L.  Chester  remained  on  the  Chester 
homestead  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
then  went  to  Capron  and  became  a  partner  of 
H.  H.  Stowe's  in  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  a  general  store.  He  succeeded  to  the 
entire  business  four  years  later  and  continued  it 
for  two  decades.  He  erected  sightly  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  in  the  center  of  the  village  and 
had  practically  the  business  of  the  town.  His 
neighbors  confided  their  money  to  his  care  and 
sought  his  financial  advice  and  assistance  so  fre- 
quently that  he  was  gradually  led  into  what  was 
practically  a  banking ' business :  and,  selling  his 
store  to  Robert  .Johnson,  in  September,  1905,  he 
became  assistant  cashier  in  the  Capron  Bank,  of 
whicli  he  became  president  July  1,  1007.  He 
loans  much  money  outside  of  the  bank,  and  his 
financial  affairs  and  the  care  of  a  farm  in  Boone 
Township  which  he  owns  demand  his  entire  at- 
tention. He  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  as 
such  has  often  been  a  delegate  to  conventions 
and  a  member  of  important  party  committees. 
His  public  spirit  has  impelled  him  to  promote- to 
the  extent  of  his  ability  all  measures  which,  in 
his  opinion,  have  promised  to  benefit  his  village 
and  township.  He  married,  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-four years  old.  Miss  Anna  Ellingson.  daughter 
of  Elem  Ellingson,  of  Capron,  a  biographical 
i^ketch  of  whom  appears  in  this  volume.  No 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  but  they  have 
a  twelve-year-old  adopted  daughter.  Elnia.  who 
has  lieen  under  their  loving  care  since  she  was  a 
child  of  five. 
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CLINITE,  Charles  W.,  laniier  and  stock-raiser, 
Flora  Towushii},  Boone  County  111.  In  war,  as 
well  as  in  peace,  the  German  lias  shown  himself 
to  be  a  worth.v  citizen  of  America.  Industrious, 
progressive,  a  promoter  of  education  and  a  lover 
of  liberty,  he  has  patriotically  risen  to  every  de- 
mand upon  him.  and  his  example  has  been  al- 
ways for  thrift  and  advancement.  Such  a  cit- 
izen was  .Jacob  Clinite.  a  native  of  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  who  came  early  in  life  to  America  and 
married  Caroline  Earnest,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  worthy  couple,  who  came  to  Boone 
County  in  is."i1.  settling'  on  Section  0?>,  in  Flora 
Township,  were  tln'  i)ai-ciits  (jT  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

.Jacob  Clinite  remained  on  bis  farm  in  Flora 
Township  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of 
bis  wife,  which  occurred  April  22,  1892,  when 
she  was  about  sixty-tv\'o  years  old.  The  last 
year  or  two  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Belvidere, 
where  he  died  December  30,  1896,  when  he  was 
about  sixty-nine  years  old.  He  was  the  father 
of  ten  children,  of  whom  Charles  W.  Clinite  was 
the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  Charles  was  reared 
on  his  father's  homestead  and  educated  in  pub- 
lic schools  near  by.  He  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  farming  and  stock-raising,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  all  of  his  active  years  so 
successfully  that  he  is  now  the  owner  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  of  valuable  land 
in  Boone  and  Winnebago  Counties.  He  married 
at  Belvidere,  111.,  in  February.  1880.  Miss  Lily 
T.  Taylor,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  died  in  Flora 
Township  in  September,  1890,  leaving  him  a  son 
named  Raymond  G.  Clinite.  Mr.  Clinite  mar- 
ried Miss  Angle  White,  a  native  of  Christian 
County,  111.,  December  16,  1895,  and  she  has 
borne  him  ^ix  children,  named  as  follows  in  or- 
der of  birth :  William  L.,  James  J.,  Charles  L., 
Marvin,  Ruth  and  Paul  F.  Mr.  Clinite  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  township  affairs.  Mrs. 
Clinite  is  a  useful  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  There  is  no  man  in  Flora  Town- 
ship who  more  richly  deserves  the  success  that 
he  has  achieved  than  does  Mr.  Clinite.  As  a 
farmer  and  stock-raiser  he  has  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  everything  that  he  should  know.  He 
never  leaves  undone  anything  that  he  should  do, 
not  the  smallest  thing  does  he  leave  to  chance. 
Always  alert  and  intent  upon  producing  the  best 
results,  he  plans  wisely  and  carries  out  his  plans 
so  carefully  and  systematically  that,  barring 
such  circumstances  as  no  one  can  foresee,  his  suc- 


cess is  absolutely  certain.  His  public  spirit  is 
recognized  by  all  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his 
hclpfulmss  is  not  only  conceded  but  highly  ap- 
prciiated  by  those  aindiig  whom  his  lot  in  life  has 
been  cast. 

COCHRAN,  John,  one  of  the  retired  residents 
of  Belvidere  and  venerable  pioneers  of  Boone 
County,  was  born  in  Atkinson,  Piscataquis 
County.  Maine.  October  5.  1829.  The  family 
originated  in  America  with  Peter  and  John  Coch- 
ran (twins),  who  came  from  Scotland  to 
Maine,  and  John  became  the  father  of  Samuel 
Cochran,  and  the  grandfather  of  John  Cochran. 
John  Cochran  made  a  home  out  of  the  wilderness 
thirty  miles  north  of  Bangor,  Maine,  being  a  pio- 
neer of  that  locality.  The  second  John  was  the 
eldest  of  the  family  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  started  for  Boone  County.  111.,  with  a 
member  of  the  family  and  neighbor.  James 
Hayes.  Samuel  Cochran  went  to  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  visited  friends  there,  and  returned  to  At- 
kinson, Maine.  Another  old  neighbor.  Elijah 
Robinson,  an  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
had  gone  to  Boone  County  one  year  previous, 
and  so,  in  1843,  the  Coehrans  and  James  Hayes 
families  took  horse  teams  and  traveled  2,000 
miles  overland.  The  trip  was  made  via  New 
York  along  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo.  From 
Buffalo  to  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  they  expected 
to  go  by  the  Lakes,  but  were  forced  to  keep  to 
their  teams  until  they  reached  the  New  York 
&  Erie  Canal,  finally  landing  near  Chicago  and 
thence  going  to  Boone  County.  In  the  meanwhile 
Elijah  Robinson,  who  had  come  to  Illinois  one 
year  earlier,  was  living  in  Flora  Township  near 
the  DeKalb  County  line.  Young  John's  step- 
mother died  in  Maine  of  consumption  before 
they  started  west,  and  the  party  now  consisted 
of  the  father,  John  and  Andrew  J.,  a  seven-year- 
old  son.  Samuel  Cochran  bought  a  claim  of 
eighty  acres  of  .Jonathan  Young,  and  with  his 
sou  .John's  help  during  the  next  year  put  up  a 
log  house,  the  first  building  on  his  property.  The 
settlement  was  known  as  Blood's  Point,  it  being 
named  for  Moses  Blood,  who  had  settled  at  the 
point  of  timber,  although  later  he  had  sold  out 
and  moved  away.  Tliis  is  now  the  northern  lim- 
it of  the  edge  of  timber  six  miles  north  of  the 
river.  After  building  the  house,  a  little  land 
was  broken  for  wheat  and  gradually  the  whole 
farm  was  cultivated.  This  log  house  was  the 
family  residence  for  seven  years.  To  it,  in 
March,   1844.   John   Cochran  brought   his   bride, 
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Miss  Lois  Russell,  who  had  come  to  her  brother 
from  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  she  had  been  a  factory 
girl.  This  homestead  became  the  property  of 
their  son.  Ebenezer  W.  Cochran.  The  final 
years  of  John  Cochran's  life  were  spent  among 
his  children,  and  he  died  at  Castlewood,  S.  D.. 
aged  ninetj'-seven  years,  having  survived  his 
wife  six  years.  His  children  were:  John,  An- 
drew J.,  who  settled  in  Guthrie  County.  Iowa, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years ;  Asenath 
J.,  who  married  Willis  Case,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  a  Civil  War  veteran  and  Clerk  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department;  Sarah,  married  Samuel  Robin- 
son, and  both  died  young ;  Melvlna,  married  Hen- 
derson Lee  and  now  lives  at  Castlewood,  S.  D. 

John  Cochran,  sou  of  John  above  mentioned, 
remained  at  home  until  seventeen,  helping  his 
father,  and  then  worked  by  the  month  until  he 
was  twenty-four,  at  different  times  in  the  lumber 
camps  of  Wisconsin.  After  the  logs  were  made 
into  lumber  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  they  were 
rafted  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis.  He  secured 
but  little  schooling  and  his  life  was  a  rough  one, 
but  he  made  more  money  than  would  have  been 
possible  by  farming,  but  when  he  married  he  left 
the  business.  On  September  29,  1853,  he  mar- 
ried Emily  Whiting,  a  daughter  of  Leonard  and 
Betsy  (Hersey)  Whiting,  of  Blood's  Point.  Mrs. 
Cochran  was  also  born  in  Maine,  and  was 
brought  to  Boone  County  when  a  child.  For  a 
year  Mr.  Cochran  worked  on  his  father-in-law's 
farm,  and  then  bought  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  and  improved  it.  Later  on  he  bought  the 
Whiting  farm,  and  still  later  bought  a  farm  at 
Graves'  Corners,  Flora  Township.  In  1S9S,  Mr. 
Cochran  sold  his  farm  and  came  to  Belvidere. 
In  addition  to  his  home  in  Belvidere,  he  owns  a 
farm  and  is  a  man  of  substance.  He  has  always 
been  a  Republican,  but  takes  no  prominent  part 
in  politics,  and  is  connected  with  no  church  or 
fraternities.  His  hobby  has  been  the  raising  of 
fine  horses,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ofiicials  of  the 
Boone  County  Fair  Association,  acting  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horse  Department.  For  fifty 
years  he  has  missed  but  one  year  as  an  exhibitor 
and  has  carried  off  first  prizes  a  number  of 
times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cochran  have  had  the  following 
named  children :  Marinda,  who  married  Leroy 
Royal  and  died  at  thirty-five,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren;  Sarah,  at  home,  is  a  dressmaker;  Leslie 
C,  is  now  a  farmer  in  Flora  Township,  although 


an  expert  creamei-y  operator;  Odell  J.,  is  on  the 
homestead ;  Lloyd  E.,  is  commercial  traveler  for 
the  Eaton  Shoe  Company,  a  Brockton  factory, 
with  offices  in  Boston,  his  territoiy  taking  him 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  r.-uilii-  twici.  a  year, 
during  which  he  covei-s  MUiiu:illy  scinc  20,000 
miles. 

COHOON,  OrviUe  S.,  Flora  T.iwiisliii,,  Boone 
County,  111.,  has  been,  iu  turn,  merchant,  car- 
penter and  builder,  and  farmer.  His  family 
name  is  the  variation  of  a  name  long  prominent 
in  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  a  modern 
sense  he  is  of  that  active  and  efficient  old  New 
York  stock  which  is  so  important  an  element  in 
the  ijopulation  of  the  Middle  West  and,  indeed, 
of  our  whole  country  from  ocean  to  ocean.  His 
parents,  John  and  Fannie  (Wait)  Cohoon,  were 
both  natives  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  due 
time  the  family  removed  to  Erie  County,  Pa., 
where,  in  Green  Township,  the  sub.1ect  of  this 
sketch  was  boi-n,  October  29,  1833.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  passed  his  child- 
hood days  and  his  youth  after  the  manner  of 
country  boys  of  his  time  and  locality,  and  was 
early  accustomed  to  useful  work.  In  1852,  when 
nineteen  years  old,  he  accompanied  his  father 
and  other  members  of  the  family  to  Porter 
County,  Ind.,  but  in  August  of  the  following 
year  came  to  Boone  County,  111.,  his  father  ar- 
riving in  January,  ISoi. 

Settling  at  Belvidere,  the  elder  Cohoou.  with 
John  Allen  as  a  business  partner,  in  185i  bought 
forty  acres  of  land  now  included  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  citj-.  They  proceeded  immediately 
to  lay  it  off  into  town  lots,  which  they  eventual- 
ly sold  _at  an  advantage,  thus  evidencing  their 
foresight  and  enterprise.  In  1857,  Mr.  Cohoon 
located  on  a  fine  farm  within  the  limits  of  Flora 
Township  and  about  a  mile  south  of  Belvidere. 
There  he  achieved  a  considerable  success  and 
lived  until  1895,  when  he  died  iu  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  wife  died  aged  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  age  in  1876.  Of  their 
three  children,  Orville  S.,  was  the  eldest. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Boone  County,  Orville 
S.  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Belvidere  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  P.  P.  Pierce  &  Co.,  which 
existed  for  two  years.  Afterward  he  turned  his 
attention  to  carpentering  and  soon  branched  out 
as  a  builder.  Houses  erected  on  Second  and 
Whitney  Streets  and  Logan  Avenue  became 
monuments  to  his  skill  and  enterprise.     It  was 
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iu  the  fall  of  ISoU  that  lie  settled  finally  ou  the 
farm  which  he  has  siuoe  owned  and  operated. 
It  was  at  that  time  awaiting  many  improvements, 
which  he  made  ou  it.  one  after  another,  until  he 
brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  erect- 
ini;  thereon  good  huihliugs  and  otherwise  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  most  i-onvenient   and  attractive 

.March  1^,  \x'i'.  Mr.  Culioon  married  Miss 
.luliette  Wooster.  a  native  and  resident  of  Beloit. 
Wis.,  who  died  in  ]S<!4.  His  present  wife,  whom 
lie  married  January  2.5,  IStJo.  was  Miss  Anna 
11.  Field,  a  iiiitivc  <ir  Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y.,  born 
Kitoliri-  '■>.  lM".i.  Tliough  Mr.  Cohoon  had  home 
to  biui  uu  ciiildren,  he  has  reared  several,  giving 
them  practical  education  and  a  creditable  start 
in  life.  He  is  a  man  of  public  spirit,  deeply  in- 
terested in  national  affairs,  iu  jxipular  education 
and  in  the  advancement  of  Christianity.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  his  township,  and  has  filled  with  credit  and 
ability  several  township  offices.  Politically  he 
is  an  independent,  ready  at  all  times  to  support 
such  men  and  measures  as  he  believes  will  best 
serve  the  public  interest.  In  his  religious  af- 
filiations lie  is  a  Methodist.  And  now  he  and 
Mrs.  ('.  eat,  drink  and  sleep  in  the  old  home  on 
the  old  farm,  tills  dth  day  of  October,  1908. 

COLEMAN,  Frank. — After  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
Mr.  Frank  Coleman  of  Capron,  111.,  can  lay  claim 
to  being  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  his  locality,  and  he  enjoys  a  trade 
built  up  on  honest  work  and  good  service.  On 
February  8,  187<!.  Mr.  Coleman  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  S.  J.  Johnson,  successor  to  Edward 
Funiss,  harnessmaker,  and  with  his  brother, 
J.  B.  Coleman,  formed  the  firm  of  Coleman  Bros. 
Frank  Coleman  had  learned  the  trade  of  car- 
riage painting  and  trimming  in  Pennsylvania. 
where  he  was  born  at  Asbury,  May  19,  1851. 
He  remained  in  the  place  of  his  birth  until  he 
was  seventeen  and  tlien  went  to  Turbutville,  Pa., 
and  worked  at  his  trade  until  1874,  when  he 
came  west  to  visit  his  brother.  J.  B.  Coleman, 
who  was  a  shoemaker  and  located  in  Capron. 
After  a  short  stay.  Mr.  Coleman  returned  to 
Pennsylvania,  but  liking  the  West,  he  came  back 
and  finally  located  in  Capron  and  learned  the 
haniessmaking  trade  with  S.  J.  .Johnson.  The 
partnership  of  the  brothers  continued  eight  years, 
and  then  Mr.  Coleman  became  the  sole  proprie- 


tor  and   has   continued   alone   ever   since.     His 
brother  died  in  Capron,  aged  sixty. 

Mr.  Coleman  has  devoted  himself  to  his  busi- 
ness and  has  a  good  trade.  He  has  kept  free  of 
politics,  but  is  a  very  prominent  Mason,  being  a 
member  of  Harvard  Chapter,  R.  A.  M. ;  the 
Woodstock  Commandery,  K.  T.,  and  the  Tabella 
Temple  Mystic  Shriners.  He  has  been  a  ilason 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  for  twenty-one  years 
has  been  treasurer  of  his  lodge.  In  1888  he  at- 
tended the  National  Encampment  of  Knights 
Templar.  On  May  15,  1890.  Mr.  Coleman  was 
}ii;irri(Ml  to  X.  E.  Wilco.x,  daughter  of  George 
Wlliox.  :i  iMrjienter,  who  now  lives  retired  at 
Capron.  Jlrs.  Coleman  was  one  of  the  popular 
teachers  of  Capron  and  virinity  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage, and  she  and  her  Imsh.-ind  have  many 
warm   friends. 

CONGER,  Jefferson.— Retired  from  active 
participiition  in  the  agricultural  industries 
which  claimed  his  attention  for  so  many  years 
and  won  for  him  the  comfortable  income  he  now 
enjoys,  Jefferson  Conger  is  now  making  his 
home  in  Belvidere.  and  is  one  of  its  most  re- 
spected citizens.  He  was  liorn  near  Al- 
bany, X.  T.,  March  .30.  1S.30.  and  in  18.55 
came  to  Belvidere  with  his  parents,  John 
and  Eliza  Ann  Conger.  They  were  both 
natives  of  New  York,  and  the  father  was  a  car- 
penter by  trade.  After  coming  to  Boone  Coun- 
ty they  selected  160  acres  just  south  of  the  vil- 
lage, paying  .?40  per  acre  for  it.  It  had  beeu 
improved  and  had  on  it  a  house  10x24  feet.  In 
1800  Mr.  Conger  erected  a  comfortable  brick 
residence,  the  first  in  the  neighborhood.  He  devot- 
ed himself  to  farming  and  also  owned  and  oper- 
ated a  400-acre  farm  in  Spring  Township,  seven 
miles  away  from  his  first  one.  Having  exchanged 
a  Xew  York  farm  for  960  acres  of  pine  land  in 
Montcalm  County,  Mich.,  in  1865,  the  father,  with 
his  son  Jefferson,  went  there  to  begin  opera- 
tions. "When  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 
Railroad  was  laid  out,  the  route  went  through 
their  land  and  Conger  Station  was  named  for 
them.  The  father  and  son  had  spent  four  win- 
ters prior  to  this  lumbering,  but  with  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  they  built  a  saw  mill,  and  for 
the  next  twelve  years  it  was  kept  in  operation 
night  and  day.  employment  being  given  to  sixty 
men.  Tliis  was  a  fine  tract  of  timber  and  gave 
a  splendid  yield  of  first  class  lumber.  In  1874 
John  Conger  died  at  Belvidere,  although  to  the 
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time  of  bis  death  he  was  the  active  manager 
of  all  these  operitioiis,  he  being  only  fifty-nine. 
Jefferson  continued  the  lumber  operations  for  a 
time,  when  he  disposed  of  them  and  the  land. 
He  was  also  interested  in  lands  in  Adams  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  where  he  spent  two  years.  John  Con- 
ger had  been  a  large  stock-raiser,  having  at  one 
time  from  4,000  to  5,000  sheep  and  200  to  300 
head  of  cattle,  all  of  his  operations  being  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  his  son  Jefferson  was 
closely  associated  with  him  in  all  of  them.  The 
city  of  Belvidere  reached  out  to  the  farm,  and 
it  now  brings  in  a  very  handsome  cash  rent. 
Mr.  Conger  has  been  interested  in  various  enter- 
prises, is  an  extensive  land  owner  in  Kansas,' 
and  a  very  wealthy  and  successful  citizen.  He 
resides  in  a  pleasant  home  near  the  homestead. 

The  family  of  John  Conger  was  as  follows: 
Catherine  Ann.  married  John  Van  Wie,  and 
died  in  Iowa  in  1905 ;  Caroline,  married  George 
D.  Albright  and  died  some  years  ago  In  Belvi- 
dere ;  Enoch,  a  farmer  of  Bonus  Township,  ad- 
joining the  old  homestead ;  Jefferson ;  Almira, 
married  Augustus  Hunt  and  died  iu  middle  life : 
Adelia,  married  Amos  Palmeteer  of  Oscar 
Grove.  X.  J.,  and  Herod,  a  miller  and  farmer  of 
Oregon. 

When  about  forty  years  old  Jefferson  Conger 
married  Susan  Tripp,  daughter  of  Charles 
Tripp  of  Spring  Township,  who  was  bom  in* 
England  and  brought  to  this  country  when  a 
child.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conger  have  children  as 
follows :  May  and  Ja.v  at  home,  and  both 
graduates  of  the  Belvidere  High  School.  Jay 
married   Miss  Moore,   and   is  a   civil   engineer. 

COVEY,  Edwin  A.,  formerly  a  prosperous  farm- 
er in  the  vicinity  of  Belvidere.  Boone  Countv-.  111., 
and  a  useful  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Bel- 
videre, was  born  in  Boone  Township,  Boone 
County,  May  29,  1843.  He  is  a  son  of  Stephen 
Covey,  who  was  born  at  Chester,  X.  H.,  in  1801, 
and  was  reared  in  that  State,  Vermont  and  New 
York.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Theodore 
Cove.v.  was  also  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
Stephen  Covey  moved  from  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  X..  to  Boone  County,  111.,  in  1839.  He  took 
up  a  laud  claim  near  Poplar  Grove,  but  in  1850 
changed  his  location  to  Caledonia  Township, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  1885,  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Susan  Jenner,  who  was 
born  at  Moriah,  Essex  County,  N.  T.,  .July  4, 
1810,  and  died  in  August,  1882.     Edwin  A.  Covey 


was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and  received  his 
education  in  the  district  schools.  He  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  farming  until  1890.  and  af- 
ter acquiring  a  handsome  competency,  withdrew 
from  active  pursuits,  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Belvidere,  where  he  still  resides.  The  marriage 
of  Edwin  A.  Covey  took  place  September  12, 
1802,  on  which  date  he  was  wedded  to  Elizabeth 
J.  Dimond,  born  in  Brantford,  Ont„  a  daughter 
of  Richard  and  Sarah  (Luxton)  Dimond.  Rich- 
ard Dimond  was  a  native  of  Devonshire.  England, 
and  after  his  marriage,  settled  on  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  later  going  to  Brantford,  Ont., 
where  he  lived  until  1S.50.  Thence  he  moved  to 
Illinois,  settling  in  Caledonia  Township,  Boone 
County,  where  he  died  July  27,  18S6,  surviving 
his  wife  twenty-three  years.  Their  family  con- 
sists of  four  children,  namely:  Fred,  Frank  R„ 
Ira  J.  and  Ai-thur  A, 

Politically,  Edwin  A.  Covey  is  a  Republican, 
and  always  has  taken  a  public-spirited  citizen's 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Hon.  Frank  R.  Covey,  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
win A.  and  Elizabeth  J.  (Dimond)  Covey,  a  well 
known  and  able  lawyer  of  Belvidere.  111.,  was 
born  in  Caledonia  Township,  Boone  County,  111,, 
February  18.  1806.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tion in  early  life  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  iu  1892.  On  October  10.  1899,  he  was  united 
iu  marriage  with  Harriet  Lougcor,  boni  in  1S77, 
and  a  daughter  of  Leonard  S.  and  Juliet  Long- 
cor,   natives  of  Illinois  and  Alabama. 

In  politics.  Frank  R.  Covey  is  a  Republican. 
He  has  served  as  President  of  the  North  Side 
School  Board  in  Belvidere.  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature,  hav- 
ing been  elected  in  1904. 

COVEY,  Frank  Richard.— The  Hon.  Frank 
Richard  Covey  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  representative  men  of  Belvidere,  111., 
and  a  man  of  considerable  prominence  in  State 
politics,  supporting  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican partj',  and  at  all  times  advocating  clean 
government.  That  his  efforts  along  reform  lines 
have  been  appreciated  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives (44th  and  45th  G.  A.),  and  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  North  Belvi- 
dere. In  many  other  ways  Mr.  Covey  has  given 
his  services  to  his  community  and  State  and  is 
projecting  much  needed  reforms,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  carry  out  in  the  near  future. 
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Mr.  Covey  was  born  iu  Caledonia  Township, 
Booue  County,  February  IS,  ISOli.  a  son  of  Edwin 
A.  and  Elizabeth  Jane  (Dimond)  Covey.  After 
graduating  from  the  South  Belvidere  High 
School,  Mr.  Covey  taught  school  one  year  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two, 
and  then  from  1S8S  to  1889  was  in  the  hardware 
business  at  Poplar  Grove,  111.,  but  all  this  time 
his  ambition  was  leading  him  onward  and  up- 
ward, and  he  was  devoting  all  of  his  leisure  mo- 
ments to  study,  and  having  decided  to  adopt  the 
law  as  a  profession,  during  1889,  1890  and  1891, 
he  studied  law  with  Hon.  C.  E.  Fuller.  In  1891 
he  entered  the  Northwestern  University  Law 
Department,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1802,  although  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1801.  From  1892  to  1001  he  practiced  law  in 
Peoria,  but  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  Belvi- 
dere, and  locating  at  No.  228  W.  Hurlbut  Ave- 
nue, has  made  it  his  home  ever  since.  He  has 
commodious  offices  conveniently  located  at  No. 
1.SS  N.  State  street,  where  he  carries  on  a  law 
and  real  estate  business.  The  University  has 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Mr. 
Covey  is  a  Knight  Templar  and  a  member  of 
the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  is  very  popular  in  both 
orders. 

On  Otc-ober  19,  1899,  Jlr.  Covey  was  married 
to  Harriet  G.  Longeor,  at  Belvidere,  111.  One 
child  has  been  bom  to  them,  Juliet  Covey. 

COVEY,  Simeon  Levi,  whose  memory  holds 
many  of  the  incidents  of  the  stirring  daj's  of 
pioneer  life  in  Boone  Countj',  when  all  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  were  fearless  strivers  to- 
wards an  ever  advancing  civilization ;  when  dan- 
gers that  now  sound  like  romances  were  met 
with  on  every  side :  when  great,  sturdy  men  and 
women  were  developed  from  the  toil  and  hard- 
ships of  their  every  day  life,  is  now  one  of  the  re- 
tired residents  of  Belvidere,  Boone  County,  there 
making  his  home  in  the  city  he  has  honored  as  a 
conscientious  public  official  and  successful  busi- 
ness man.  Mr.  Covey  was  born  in  Mayville, 
New  York,  February  1,  1834,  a  son  of  Stephen 
and  Susan  (Jenner)  Covey,  the  former  bom  in 
Chester,  N.  H.,  November  5.  1801,  and  the  latter 
born  in  Moriah.  Essex  County,  N.  Y..  July  4, 
1810. 

Stephen  Covey  made  several  changes  of  resi- 
dence during  his  lifetime,  before  he  finally  lo- 
cated in  Boone  County,  III.  With  his  father, 
Theodore  Covey,  he  went  from  New  Hampshire 


to  Vermont.  In  early  manhood  he  moved  to 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. ;  thence  in  a  few  years 
to  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there  he 
came  to  Belvidere,  111.,  in  1839.  While  residing 
in  New  York  State  he  manufactured  shingles, 
but  in  Illinois  he  was  a  farmer  and  trader  in 
live  stock.  In  1841  Stephen  Covey  obtained  from 
the  Government  a  tract  of  land  near  Poplar 
Grove,  Boone  County,  which  he  made  his  home, 
and  afterwards  sold  to  his  son  Simeon  Levi,  who 
still  owns  it.  This  proi)ertj'  has  always  been 
free  from  mortgage,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able farms  in  Boone  County. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  Mr. 
Simeon  Covey  that  he  was  afforded  no  opportu- 
nities to  acquire  an  education  in  his  youth,  al- 
though he  has  repaired  that  lack  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  close  observation  and  natural  abil- 
ity. The  only  school  in  the  neighborhood  was 
held  in  a  log  house  near  his  father's  farm,  and 
this  he  attended  four  or  five  weeks  for  two  win- 
ters, learning  to  read  and  write.  His  mother's 
father,  Stephen  Jenner,  wanted  to  send  him  to 
school  at  his  expense,  but  the  father  could  not 
spare  the  very  valuable  services  of  the  lad. 
Those  were  strenuous  times,  when  every  pair  of 
hands  counted  in  the  struggle  against  so  many 
odds.  The  mother  spun  the  flax  and  wool  into 
thread  and  yarn,  which  she  wove  into  cloth  from 
which  she  made  all  the  clothing  worn  by  herself 
and  family,  and  she  had  no  machine  to  aid  her. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Covey  was  away  from  the 
farm,  within  his  recollection;  was  when  his  father 
took  him  with  him  on  a  load  of  wheat  to  Chi- 
cago, then  but  a  small  trading  town.  This  trip 
was  followed  by  many  others,  and  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  he  was  sent  with  a  load  of  wheat, 
in  company  with  other  farmers.  This  wheat  was 
sold  for  flftj'  cents  per  bushel,  and  six  days  were 
consumed  in  the  trip.  In  speaking  of  these  trips, 
Mr.  Covey  remembers  most  clearly  one  taken  just 
after  the  election  of  Taylor  to  the  Presidency. 
At  that  time  the  Northwestern  Railroad  was 
graded  about  three  miles  out  of  Chicago.  For 
six  miles  out  of  the  city  the  ground  was  covered 
with  water  from  recent  rains,  and  the  cold  had 
made  a  crust  of  ice  over  it  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  not  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
little  company  who  were  trudging  along  on  foot 
driving  cattle  to  market.  They  reached  the  city 
footsore  and  wet.  but  a  great  treat  awaited  them, 
especially  Mr.  Covey,  for  the  first  theatre  had 
been  opened  and  they   all   went   to  see  the    first 
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play  any  of  them  had  witnessed.  The  drama  and 
umsic  so  overcame  Jlr.  Covey  and  made  such  an 
impression  on  him,  that  although  at  the  time  he 
was  made  the  object  of  some  rough  teasing  from 
his  companions,  he  has  never  forgotten  the  event 
or  lost  his  love  for  both,  and  to  this  day  thorough- 
ly enjoys  himself  at  the  theatre,  opera  or  con- 
cert. The  manner  of  selling  the  live  stock  is  in- 
teresting to  those  who  know  only  of  those  days 
through  the  recollections  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Covey.  The  method  was  called  the  "five  quarter 
plan."  The  beef  was  killed,  and  the  hide,  lard, 
and  tallow  went  to  the  butcher,  and  the  four 
quarters  to  the  owner.  , 

In  1863  Mr.  Covey  left  the  farm  to  embark  in 
the  lumber  business  in  Belvidere  for  three  years. 
when  he  established  himself  in  the  stock  business, 
and  thus  continued  until  1S81,  but  in  that  year 
resumed  his  lumber  operations  which  he  contin- 
ued until  his  retirement  in  1898.  Mr.  Covey  has 
always  been  a  very  strong  Republican,  and  taken 
an  exceedingly  important  part  in  local  and 
County  politics.  He  was  the  first  city  policeman, 
the  first  city  marshal.  For  two  years  he  served 
as  deputy  sheriff,  and  for  six  years  was  Sheriff 
of  Boone  Countj'.  For  twenty-three  years  he 
was  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  Supervisors  of 
Belvidere  Township,  and  for  five  years  he  has 
been  Poor  Master.  Fraternally  he  has  been  a 
Mason  since  1860.  In  addition  to  owning  700 
acres  of  fine  farming  land,  Mr.  Covey  has  inter- 
ested himself  in  many  public  and  private  enter- 
prises, and  is  Vice-President  of  The  Farmers'  In-^ 
surance  Co. ;  Vice-President  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Belvidere.  He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute. 

In  1853  Mr.  Covey  married  in  Poplar  Grove, 
Miss  Eliza  Webster,  born  in  1834  in  Hamburg, 
N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1873.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Katherine  Webster,  who  settled  in 
Boone  County  about  1849.  The  children  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covey  were :  George  Harrison, 
who  has  one  child ;  Cecelia,  and  one  child,  un- 
named.- In  1875  Mr.  Covey  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Porter,  daughter  of  Thomas  Porter,  who 
came  to  Boone  County  from  Norfolk,  England,  in 
1838.  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Covey  have  one  daughter — 
Lottie  Irene,  now  the  wife  of  H.  R.  Dillon,  of 
Oak  Park,  and  they  have  one  child — Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Covey  is  known  to  the  people  of  Belvidere 
as  a  man  always  prompt  and  upright  in  his  bus- 
iness dealings,  very  conscientious  as  a  public 
official.     He  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  the 


stand  he  has  taken  against  graft  of  any  kind. 
Showing  his  confidence  in  Illinois  fai-ming  land, 
by  investing  largely  in  it,  confident  that  the  State 
has  a  wonderful  future  before  it,  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  part  he  has  borne  in  its  development, 
and  those  who  know  him  best  recognize  iu  him 
a  man  of  sound  judgment,  unquestioned  integ- 
rity and  reliability,  a  good  manager  and  friend 
of  progress,  furthering  and  adopting  any  changes 
in  process  which  he  is  convinced  will  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  unfor- 
tunates dependent  upon  the  County's  bounty, 
whose  care  is  in  his  capable  hands,  and  whose- 
happiness  and  comfort  are  matters  that  often  tax 
his  sympathy. 

COWAN,  David  C,  merchant  and  Postmaster, 
and  Supervisor  of  Caledonia  Township  ;  residence 
Poplar  Grove,  Boone  County,  111.  Wherever  the 
Scotchman  casts  his  lot,  he  is  pretty  sure  soon 
to  grow  into  public  favor  as  a  useful  and  progres- 
sive citizen.  In  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
this  has  been  many  times  amply  ijroven.  In 
America,  east  and  west,  it  has  been  found  espec- 
ially true.  The  prominent  citizen  of  Boone  Coun- 
ty, whose  name  furnishes  the  title  of  this  article, 
has  reason  to  be  proud  no  less  of  his  origin  than 
of  the  success  which  he  has  attained,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  possession  of  those  sterling  traits 
of  character  in  some  sense  peculiar  to  those  in 
whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  men  and  women 
of  the  "Land  of  the  Thistle." 

David  C.  Cowan  was  born  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1851.  His  father 
was  Robert  Cowan,  a  native  of  Buteshire,  Scot- 
land, and  a  descendant  of  an  old  family  well  and 
favorably  known  there.  Robert  Cowan  came  to 
the  United  States  while  still  quite  a  young  man. 
and,  some  time  after  his  arrival,  married  Mary 
Carment,  who  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  Carment. 
He  was  employed  in  cotton  mills  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  until  1848,  when  he 
came  west  as  far  as  Illinois.  He  soon  returned 
to  Rhode  Island,  however,  but  in  1857  came  back 
to  Illinois,  bringing  his  family  with  him.  He 
bought  new  land  in  Boone  Township  upon  which 
there  was  a  small  log  house,  iu  which  he  made 
his  first  home  in  the  county.  That  humble  build- 
ing was,  in  due  time,  replaced  by  a  more  jjreten- 
tious  structure  and  he  labored  and  prospered  as 
a  farmer  until  his  death,  which  occurred  October 
4,  1877.     His  wife  died  Februaiy  3,  1900.     They 
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wore  the  parents  of  seven  children,  all  of  whom 
are  deceased  except  David  C.  and  his  brother, 
Roliert  A. 

The  immediate  sul)ject  of  this  sketch  grew  to 
manhood  near  I'oplar  Grove.  From  early  child- 
hood it  was  apparent  that  he  had  a  love  for 
books.  He  took  naturally  to  education,  getting 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  benefit  from  the 
common  schools  taught  near  his  home,  and  when 
lie  was  nineteen  years  old  he  was  well  equipped 
for  the  work  of  a  teacher.  After  teaching  three 
terms  successfully,  he  entered  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  School  at  Normal,  in  which  institution  he 
completed  a  two  years'  course.  Then  for  a  time 
he  taught  school  at  Bulkley,  Iroquois  County, 
111.  He  began  his  business  career  with  Willet 
S.  Webster  as  his  partner  in  the  lumber  trade  at 
Poplar  Grove.  For  some  years  he  conducted  a 
hardware  store.  Then  in  1SS4  he  went  to  Clark 
County,  S.  D.,  where  in  1S84-85  he  secured  some 
goverinnent  land.  Then  returning  to  Poplar 
Grove,  he  engaged  in  the  general  merchandising 
trade,  in  which  he  has  continued  with  good  suc- 
cess until  the  present  time.  He  has  ably  filled 
the  office  of  Postmaster  at  Poplar  Grove  since 
1807.  As  a  ReiJublican  he  takes  an  intelligent 
interest  in  national  and  local  affairs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Republican  County  Central  Com- 
mittee and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  conven- 
tions. For  twenty-three  years  he  has  been  Su- 
pen'isor  of  Caledonia  Township,  and  for  five 
years  has  filled  with  signal  ability  the  important 
office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
of  Boone  County. 

In  1872  Mr.  Cowan  married  Miss  Julia  Web- 
ster;  a  daughter  of  Willet  S.  and  Mary  (Wheel- 
er) Webster  and  a  native  of  Boone  Township. 
They  have  two  children — Mabel  A.  and  Frank 
C. — both  of  whom  received  a  liberal  education, 
Mabel  A.  being  a  graduate  of  the  South  Belvi- 
dere  High  School  and  Frank  C.  a  graduate  of 
Beloit  College.  Mabel  A.  is  now  the  wife  of 
Merle  J.  Briggs,  an  employe  in  the  Chicago 
postoffice,  and  Frank  C.  is  principal  of  the  Pub- 
lic  School   in   Poplar   Grove,   111. 

DAVIS,  Joel,  a  well  known  and  much  respected 
resident  of  the  village  of  Herbert,  Boone  County, 
111.,  and  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  land  in 
Spring  Township,  was  born  in  Somerset,  Eng- 
land, June  17.  1840,  this  likewise  being  the 
liirth  place  of  his  parents,  ,Toel  and  Eleanor 
(Howell)  Davis,  wlio  came  to  the  United  States 


in  18.JU.  In  the  early  part  of  June  of  that  year 
they  settled  in  Illinois,  locating  in  Spring  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  where  they  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  The  father  was  born 
June  lU.  17U8,  and  died  August  23,  1892,  in  his 
ninet.y-fifth  year.  The  birth  of  his  wife  occurred 
June  4,  18U2,  and  she  passed  away  May  16,  1896, 
in  her  ninety-fourth  year.  Their  family  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  children,  and  Joel  Davis,  who 
was  the  eleventh  of  this  number,  was  about  ten 
.vears  old  when  bi'ought  to  the  country  and  re- 
mained on  the  home  farm  until  1862,  when  he 
started  out  in  life  for  himself,  being  engaged  in 
various  occupations  for  several  years.  Then  he 
went  to  Colorado  and  Arizona  where  he  fol- 
lowed mining  for  some  time,  retuiiiing  finally  to 
Boone  County,  and  settling  down  in  Spring 
Township.  For  several  years  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  village  of  Herbert  and  is  largely 
interested  in  land  in  Spring  Township,  owning 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  acres.  He 
is  one  of  the  Direc^tors  of  the  Farmers'  State 
Bank  of  Belvidere,  111. 

Mr.  Davis  was  married,  January  17.  1000,  to 
Elva  M.  Clark,  born  in  Kingston.  DeKalb 
County,  111.,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  M.  and  Susan 
(Gathercole)  Clark,  natives  of  England,  born 
near  Norfolk,  but  now  residents  of  Boone  County. 
Politically.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  but  votes  for  the  men  and  meas- 
ures he  thinks  will  conserve  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Davis  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  memlier  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

DAVIS,  Samuel,  formerly  a  successful  farmer 
in  S|iring  Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  where 
he  still  owns  a  farm  and  is  now  a  prosi^erous 
merchant  in  the  village  of  Herbert  in  the  same 
county,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  England, 
November  12,  1842.  A  narrative  of  the  life  of 
his  parents,  together  with  full  particulars  con- 
cerning the  family  history,  may  be  foupd  in  a 
sketch  pertaining  to  the  career  of  Joel  Davis, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  connection.  Of 
the  fourteen  children  bom  to  his  father  and 
mother,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  record 
was  the  twelfth.  He  was  brought  by  them  to 
the  Ignited  States  in  1850,  and  made  his  home 
chiefly  with  them  until  almut  the  year  1870.  In 
May.  18(14.  he  enlisted  in  Company  A.  Fortieth 
Regiment,    Wisconsin    Volunteer   Infantry,   serv- 
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ing  between  four  aud  five  months,  and  on  re- 
turning home  followed  farming  and  taught 
school  several  winters.  In  1872  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago, and  was  employed  there  as  a  conductor  on 
the  street  cars  for  some  time.  Then  going  back 
to  Boone  County,  he  bought  IGO  acres  of  land 
in  Spring  and  Flora  Townships,  which  he 
farmed  until  the  spring  of  1891,  when  he  located 
in  the  village  of  Herbert.  Two  years  later  he 
engaged  in  the  coal.  feed,  flour  .and  tile  trade, 
in  partnership  with  Fred  A.  Reed.  The  Ann 
was  dissolved  two  years  later,  Mr.  Davis  pur- 
chasing Jlr.  Reed's  interest,  and  he  has  since  con- 
ducted the  business  alone  with  successful  re- 
sults. He  still  owns  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  Spring  Township. 

On  June  -1,  1S79,  Mr.  Davis  was  married  to 
Ada  E.  Shattuck,  a  daughter  of  F.  H.  Shattuck, 
of  Belvidere,  111.,  and  their  union  resulted  In  one 
child.  Cora  B..  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Hill. 
Mr.  Davis  has  always  taken  considerable  inter- 
est in  the  public  affairs  of  his  locality.  Politi- 
cally he  is  a  Republican,  and  for  several  years 
held  the  office  of  Township  Clerk,  having  also 
served  as  Assessor  and  Highway  Commissioner. 

DeMUNN,  Silas  T.,  (deceased),  Capron,  Boone 
County,  111.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
part  which  the  State  of  New  York  has  had  in 
populating  the  couutiy  generally,  more  especially 
the  middle  West.  Xorthern  and  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Michigan  were  settled  verj- 
largely  by  New  Yorkers ;  Illinois.  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  received  many  original  settlers  from 
that  State,  and  from  this  vast  territory  this 
stork  has  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bearing 
the  light  of  education  and  planting  religion  and 
civilization.  Bnone  County  is  justly  proud  of 
this  element  of  her  population,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  representatives  of  which  was  the 
honorable  gentleman  whose  name  is  mentioned 
above. 

Silas  T.  De  Munn  was  born  at  Alexander.  Gen- 
essee  County,  N.  Y..  March  4.  1826,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  Boone  County.  July  1,  1907.  He 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  county 
and  there  married  Miss  Miranda  Palmer,  Febru- 
ary 12,  18.o0,  at  Batavia.  the  county  seat,  where 
Miss  Palmer  was  born  August  9,  1828.  They 
lived  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Darien,  in  their 
native  county,  until  1866,  when  they  came  to 
Illinois  and  settled  in  Boone  County,  on  a  farm 
two  miles  north  of  Capron   in   LeRoy  Township. 


After  farming  there  for  a  time,  Mr.  De  .Munn 
rented  the  place  aud  removed  with  his  family  to 
Estherville,  la.,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
improving  a  half-section  of  land,  erecting  build- 
ings on  it  and  putting  it  at  least  partially  under 
cultivation.  Returning  to  Boone  County,  he  lived 
there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  except  for 
one  year,  when  he  had  a  home  on  his  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acres  in  LeRoy 
Township.  Eventually  he  sold  both  of  his  farms 
and.  alx)ut  the  time  of  his  retirement,  helped 
each  of  his  cliildren  to  a  good  financial  start  in 
life, 

I'olitieally,  Mr.  De  Munn  was  a  Republican, 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  party,  its  leaders  and 
all  that  it  stood  for.  He  served  his  fellow  towns- 
men as  supervisor  of  LeRoy  Township,  and  was 
several  times  elected  township  collector  of 
taxes.  Long  identified  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  he  was  for  years  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  organization  of  that  de- 
nomination at  Capron. 

To  Silas  T.  and  Miranda  (Palmer)  De  .Munn 
were  born  children  named  as  follows  in  the  se- 
quence of  their  nativity :  Jennie,  Frank,  Le- 
vant. Sumner,  John  A.  and  Fred.  Jennie  is  the 
wife  of  Sylvester  Day,  of  Capron  :  Frank  is  farm- 
ing in  LeRoy  Township ;  Levant  is  an  insurance 
agent  at  Capron ;  Sumner  is  a  farmer  in  Belvi- 
dere Township.  John  A.  and  Fred  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  meat  market  at  Capron.  and  John, 
who  is  unmarried,  lives  with  his  mother,  caring 
for  and  protecting  her  in  her  declining  years. 

DENSMORE,  Clark  and  Willis  H.— Clark  Dens- 
niore  was  born  at  Warsaw.  N.  Y..  February  14. 
182."..  and  came  west  with  his  parents.  He  took 
up  land  from  the  Government,  although  his 
father  had  settled  one  mile  north,  prior  to  set- 
tling there.  One  brother,  George,  spent  a  few 
years  in  Booue  TowTiship,  and  then  went  to 
Iowa,  locating  near  Red  Oak,  Montgomery 
County,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade.  Another  brother.  Lafayette,  had  a  farm 
on  the  north  of  Clark's,  and  died  there  aged 
about  seventy.  A  sister.  Jane,  came  to  Boone 
County  as  a  girl,  but  later  went  to  Michigan, 
where  another  sister  had  married  and  was  liv- 
ing. Clark  Den.smore  began  his  business  life 
as  a  farmer,  and  remained  on  the  farm  until 
March.  1885.  He  added  to  his  original  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  until  he  had  a  large 
projierty,    which    he   operated   as   a    dairy    farm. 
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His  last  days  wore  speut  in  retiromeut  at  Sliar- 
on.  He  was  d  Kepublican  in  politics,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  was  a  Congregatiou- 
alist  in  bis  religious  nssociatiniis.  His  sons 
were:  Frank  C,  present  I'dstninstcr  at  Sharon. 
and  Willis  W. 

Willis  W.  Densiuore,  sun  of  Clark  Densiuore, 
was  boru  August  12,  18(iO,  on  the  fai-m  where  he 
has  always  made  his  home.  He  attended  the 
Academy  at  Sharon  for  three  terms,  and  theu 
worked  with  his  father  until  his  marriage  on 
March  5,  1884,  to  Ruby  A.  Parker,  who  was 
born  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.  Her  father  was 
killed  in  the  Civil  War.  and  her  mother  later 
became  the  wife  of  Byron  Wolcott,  when  Ruliy 
was  a  child,  and  so  she  was  reared  in  the  Wol- 
cott family.  When  the  Wolcott  family  moved 
to  LeRoy  Township,  Mrs.  Densmore  attended 
the  same  school  as  her  future  husband.  When 
the  elder  Mr.  Densmore  retired  to  Sharon,  the 
young  couple  located  on  the  homestead  where 
they  have  since  resided,  and  they  make  dairying 
a  feature  of  their  business,  milking  twenty -five 
head  of  cattle.  Mrs.  Densmore  died  September 
11,  1906,  of  consumption,  after  a  lingering  illness 
of  two  years.  Of  their  children  Alice  was  for 
four  years  teacher  of  the  Burr  Oak  school,  the 
district  school  of  her  home  neighborhood ;  Ralph, 
at  home ;  Olive,  a  student  at  the  Sharon  High 
School,  and  Claude,  a  pupil  in  school. 

Mr.  Densmore  is  a  prominent  Republican,  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  party  matters,  hav- 
ing served  as  Assessor  for  nine  years,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  County  Central  Commit- 
tee, with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  ten  or 
eleven  years,  and  is  often  called  upon  to  serve 
as  delegate  to  Congressional  and  Senatorial  con- 
ventions. Fraternally,  Mr.  Densmore  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Model-n  Woodmen,  and  is  very  prom- 
inent in  that  order.  The  Densmore  family  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  and  the  name  is 
highly  respected. 

DE  WOLF,  William  C,  .Tudgc  of  the  County 
Court  of  Buone  County,  111.,  was  borh  on  a  farm, 
in  Spring  Township,  Boone  County,  November  4, 
1865,  and  is  a  son  of  William  C.  and  Huldah 
J.  (Strong)  De  Wolf.  The  father  was  born  in  a 
log  house  in  Springfield,  Erie  County,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1830.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Hiram 
De  Wolf,  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  county 
and  State,  died  July  6,  1872.  William  C.  De 
Wolf,   senior,   was  reared   in  Erie   County,   Pa., 


and  gr.-uluated  from  the  Pittsburg  Commercial 
College,  after  which  he  taught  school  during 
winter  months,  from  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
until  about  1865.  In  1853  he  moved  to  Boone 
County,  111.,  locating  the  next  year  on  a  farm 
in  Spring  Township  on  which  he  remained  until 
1883,  having  married  Huldah  J.  Strong  in  the 
meantime.  She  was  bom  February  16,  18.32,  at 
Girard.  Pa.,  a  daughter  of  Leonard  R.  and  Jane 
(Silverthorn)  Strong.  In  1866  the  father  went 
back  to  Pennsylvania,  and  after  spending  a. year 
there,  returned  to  his  farm  in  Spring  Township 
where  he  remained  until  1883,  when  he  removed 
to  Genoa,  111.,  where  he  remained  one  year  and 
then  moved  to  a  farm  which  he  purchased  near 
Kingston,  DeKalb,  111.  In  1888  he  moved  to 
Belvidere,  where  he  died  February  11,  1904. 

Mr.  De  Wolf  and  wife  were  the  parents  of 
five  children,  namely :  Nancy  E.,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Ernest  L.  Woodruff;  Hiram  S.,  who  died 
at  Coon  Creek  when  eighteen  years  old :  Frank 
L.,  who  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Veterinary 
College  and  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College ; 
Nettie,  who  became  the  wife  of  Frank  Parker; 
and  William  C,  a  graduate  of  the  Genoa  High 
School,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887.  was 
afterwards  associated  in  practice  with  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Fuller,  and  is  now  serving  his  third 
term  as  County  Judge  of  Boone  County.  Judge 
De  Wolf  in  boyhood  attended  the  district  school 
at  Shattuck's  Grove,  and,  as  above  indicated, 
graduated  from  the  Genoa  High  School  in  1885, 
.subsequently  reading  law  with  Judge  Chauneey 
B.  Dean.  Politically,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
has  always  been  an  active  Republican,  acting 
repeatedly  as  a  delegate  to  conventions  of  his 
party,  and  serving  two  terms  as  City  Attorney. 

April  4. 188S,  at  Kirkland,  111.,  Judge  De  Wolf 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  Moore,  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  and  Susan  (Kapple) 
Moore,  and  by  this  union  they  are  the  parents 
of  two  daughters — Blanche  Lucile  and  Allegra 
Moore.  Mrs.  De  Wolfs  parents  were  prominent 
settlers  near  Kirkland.  111.,  but  both  are  now 
deceased. 

DIMOND,  Ernest  W.,  dealer  in  lumber  and 
hardware,  Capron,  Biwne  County,  111.,  has  within 
a  comparatively  few  years  advanced  to  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  business  circles  of  Northern 
Illinois,  developing  these  various  enterprises 
along  conservative  yet  conspicuous  lines  which 
mark  him  as  a  man  of  affairs  of  more  than  com- 
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mou  ability.  His  success  is  of  tlie  liind  wliicli 
demonstrates  tliat  the  man  of  riglit  ideas  and 
proper  equipment  can  almost  as  easily  create  ex- 
tensive interests  in  a  country  community  as  in  a 
great  center  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Ernest  W.  Dimond  was  born  in  Caledonia 
Township,  a  mjle  and  a  half  southwest  of  Pop- 
lar Grove,  May  5,  3868,  a  son  of  Stephen  Dimond, 
a  biographical  sketch  of  whom  is  included  in 
this  work.  He  lived  on  his  father's  farm  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  acquiring  a  gen- 
eral education  and  a  knowledge  of  farming  and 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  business.  For 
a  year  after  having  attained  his  majority,  he 
rented  and  operated  one  of  his  father's  farms. 
Then  he  bought  a  farm  a  mile  east  of  Capron, 
which  he  managed  successfully  until  1895,  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  that  village.  At 
that  time  he  bought  the  agricultural  implement 
trade  of  H.  E.  Kellogg.  Three  years  afterward 
he  purchased  the  Capron  elevator,  which  he  man- 
aged in  connection  with  the  implement  business, 
taking  as  a  partner  E.  R.  Hyndman,  to  whom 
he  sold  the  enterprise  after  they  had  carried  on 
business  together  three  yeai-s  and  he  had  been 
six  years  in  the  implement  trade.  In  January, 
1902,  he  became  a  partner  with  H.  E.  Kellogg 
in  the  old  Capron  Lumber  Yard.  The  business 
was  established  by  Barney  Cornell  and  Edward 
Kellogg,  who  sold  it  to  B.  E.  Cornell  and  H.  E. 
Kellogg,  their  sons.  About  1895  Mr.  Kellogg 
bought  Mr.  Cornell's  interest  and  was  the  sole 
manager  of  the  enterprise  until  he  was  joined  in 
it  by  Mr.  Dimond,  their  partnership  continuing 
three  years.  January,  1905,  Mr.  Kellogg  sold 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Dimond  and  has  since  lived 
at  Rockford.  111.  He  takes  no  interest  in  poli- 
tics which  detracts  at  all  from  his  devotion  to 
these  large  and  growing  enterprises,  and  has  no 
desire  whatever  for  office.  He  is  a  Blue  Lodge 
Mason  and  in  Masonic  business  and  social  cir- 
cles is  alike  popular. 

On  October  10,  1889,  Mr.  Dimond  married 
Miss  Sarah  May  Linderman.  a  daughter  of 
Alonzo  Linderman,  of  Boone  Township,  and  she 
has  borne  her  husband  a  daughter  named  Hazel, 
who  is  a  student  in  the  Capron  High  School. 

DIMOND,  Stephen,  retired  farmer.  Poplar 
Grove,  Boone  County.  111.  It  will  lie  attempted 
now  to  tell  briefly  the  essential  facts  in  the  life 
history  of  the  prominent  citizen  of  Boone  Town- 
ship   whose   name    is    the    title    of   this    article. 


There  are  few  men  in  the  county  who  mure 
richly  deserve  or  more  firmly  hold  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellow  citizens  than  does  Mr. 
Dimond.  As  a  farmer  he  has  been  a  leader  iu 
his  vicinity,  always  enterprising,  always  success- 
ful ;  as  a  man  of  affairs  he  has  dealt  with  his 
neighbors  in  an  honest  and  liberal  spirit,  which 
has  never  denied  them  their  just  share  in  the 
benefits  of  every  transaction,  and  as  a  soldier  he 
risked  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  iu 
those  dark  days  of  her  deadly  peril  comprehended 
within  the  years  of  the  Civil  War  (1861-65). 

Stephen  Dimond  was  born  in  the  town  of  Nor- 
wich, about  twelve  miles  from  Brantford,  Can- 
ada, April  3,  IS-tl,  a  son  of  Richard  and  Sarah 
(Luxom)  Dimond,  both  natives  of  Engl'and.  In 
1850  Richard  Dimond  brought  his  family  from 
Canada  to  Boone  County,  111.,  and  settled  in 
Caledonia  Township,  where  he  improved  a  farm 
on  which  he  and  his  excellent  wife  lived  out  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  She  was  born  iu  1801 
and  died  in  1863;  he  died  in  June,  1886,  aged 
eighty-four  years.  Of  their  family  of  eleven 
children,  five  lived  to  become  men  and  women. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  one  of 
the  younger  members  of  his  parents'  family, 
accompanied  them  from  Canada  to  Boone  County 
in  1850,  when  about  nine  years  old  and  has  ever 
since  resided  in  Caledonia  Township.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  farming  until  about  1890, 
when  he  retired.  August  15,  1862,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  K,  Ninety-fifth  Regiment.  Illinois, 
Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  organization  he 
served  three  years  and  two  days,  taking  part  in 
the  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  in  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion Hills,  and  in  many  lesser  engagements,  and 
participating  in  several  of  the  most  important 
campaigns  of  the  war  period. 

March  17,  1867,  he  married  Miss  Mary  J. 
Wicks,  who  was  born  in  Boone  Township,  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  D.  and  .Teannette  (Peebles) 
Wicks,  natives  of  New  England,  who  were  early 
settlers  in  Boone  County.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Dimond 
died  in  Caledonia  Township,  October  31,  1889, 
after  having  borne  him  six  children ;  Ernest 
W.,  who  is  a  leading  business  man  at  Capron ; 
Jesse,  who  lives  at  Rockford.  111. ;  Frank,  a  resi- 
dent of  Caledonia  Township ;  Aldon,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  Boone  Township :  Sarah  Blanche,  next 
in  order  of  birth,  and  Perry,  who  is  a  resident 
of  Capron.  November  17.  1892,  Mr.  Dimond  mar- 
ried his  present  wife,  who  was  Miss  Augusta 
Wellington.     This    lady    was    born    at    Paine's 
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Point,  Ogle  County,  III.,  June  17,  1844,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sparoe  and  Joanna  (Silverthorne)  Wel- 
lington. Her  parents  settled  in  Manchester 
Township  about  1S5G,  and  lived  in  Boone  County 
until  they  died — he  in  Caledonia  Township  when 
he  was  seventy-five  years  old,  and  she  at  Poplar 
Grove,  when  she  had  attained  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty -eight  years.  Of  their  eleven  children, 
Mrs.  Dimond  was  the  seventh  in  order  of  birth. 
Mr.  Dimond  owns  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
acres  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  Caledonia 
and  Boone  Townships,  and  Mrs.  Dimond  owns 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Manchester  .and 
Caledonia  Townships.  Mr.  Dimond  is  a  member 
of  Cornell  Post  Xo.  ?.ii.  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
pnlilii-.  wliicli  has  been  to  him  a  welcome  means 
of  ;iss(i(iati<m  witli  his  old  comrades-in-arms. 

DU  BOIS,  Fred  S.,  farmer.  Belvidere  Town- 
shi|i.  Boone  County.  111.  The  history  of  some 
families  is  locally  of  more  interest  than  the  his- 
tory of  other  families,  not  because  of  the  mere 
events  contained  in  it,  but  because  those  events 
have  largely  influenced  the  history  of  the  lo- 
cality. The  history  of  a  family,  including  pio- 
neers and  sons  of  pioneei"s,  must  of  necessity  be 
more  edifying  in  work  of  the  character  of  this 
than  that  of  a  family  new  to  the  soil.  Fred  S. 
Du  Bois  was  born  October  3,  1842,  in  a  log 
house  which  stood  on  the  site  of  his  present  resi- 
dence, and  in  that  fact  lies  his  claim  to  special 
interest  in  this  connection.  His  parents  were 
Cornelius  and  Mary  (Sheldon)  Du  Bois,  both 
natives  of  New  York,  the  former  of  Franklin 
Count>'.  the  latter  of  Williamsville,  near  Buf- 
falo. Her  family  removed  from  New  York  State 
to  Michigan  in  1838  and  from  Michigan  to  Illi- 
nois in  1830,  she  being  at  that  time  about  six- 
teen years  old.  Her  father  and  mother  were 
Frederick  and  Harriet  (Cushman)-  Sheldon. 
They  located  near  Belvidere  and  were  prominent 
there  until  they  removed  to  Iowa,  where  they 
died,  he  in  his  ninetieth  and  she  in  her  seven- 
tieth year.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Robert 
Cushman,  a  promoter  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Pilgrims  from  England  to  America,  who  helped 
to  plan  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  but  who 
did  not  himself  come  over  until  a  year  after 
its  arrival,  when,  according  to  the  annals  of  his 
family,  he  preached  the  first  sermon  in  New 
England.  His  .son,  Thomas.  w\ts  the  progenitor 
of  the  American  Cushman  family.  Harriet  Cush- 
man,   daughter  of   Jabez   N.    Cushman,   was   of 


the  seventh  generation  from  Robert  the  immi- 
grant. 

Cornelius  Du  Bois  came  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  Chicago  in  1830.  He  had  ser\-ed  an  old- 
fashioned  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  the 
carpenter's  trade.  Three  of  his  brothers  also 
came  to  Illinois.  Their  parents  were  Lewis  and 
•Matilda  (Irwin)  Du  Bois,  who  with  others  of 
their  family  died  at  about  the  same  time.  Bur- 
ridge  Du  Bois,  brother  of  Cornelius,  came  to 
Boone  County  in  the  fall  of  1S3C,  Cornelius  came 
on  from  Chicago  in  February  in  1837,  and 
Tliomas  and  Lewis  came  soon  afterward.  Lewis 
was  for  some  years  a  stage-driver.  He  served 
in  the  Federal  Army  during  the  Civil  War  and 
died  at  Carthage,  Mo.  Thomas  removed  com- 
liaratively  early  to  Iowa.  Burridge  removed  to 
that  State  in  18C7,  and  died  there  in  1878,  aged 
eighty  years.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Cornelius 
bought  a  land  claim  of  J.  K.  Towner,  and  three 
years  later  (in  1840)  received  a  government 
deed  for  his  holding.  The  primitive  house  in 
which  he  first  dwelt  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  residence  on  the  same  farm.  He  married, 
April  3,  1838.  and  he  and  his  bride  began  mak- 
ing a  good  home,  and  admirably  succeeded.  She 
was  Mary  Sheldon.  Her  parents  and  two  of 
her  sisters  were  charter  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Belvidere.  Cornelius  Du  Bois 
was  born  April  3. 1813.  His  wife  was  ttorn  about 
four  years  later,  and  died  November  2,  1840. 
Afterward  he  married  Mrs.  Julia  (Brink)  Wat- 
kins.  He  died  May  5,  188.3,  his  second  wife 
dying  January  10,  1884.  Fred  S.  Du  Bois  was 
the  only  child  born  of  his  father's  first  marriage. 
Lewis  A.  Du  Bois.  now  a  contractor  at  Los  An- 
geles. Cal..  was  the  sole  offspring  of  the  sec- 
ond marriage.  He  was  yet  a  young  man  when 
he  left  Boone  County. 

About  1852  Cornelius  Du  Bois  built  the  pres- 
ent house  on  the  Du  Bois  farm  ( which  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  acres),  hauling 
most  of  the  lumber  which  entered  into  its  con- 
struction from  Chicago  by  the  wagon  load.  He 
lived  on  the  place  until  1SG7,  when  he  removed 
to  a  smaller  farm  near  Belvidere,  which  he 
owned  and  where  he  and  his  wife  lived  out  their 
da>"s.  He  was  a  man  of  good  mental  equipment, 
but  of  fragile  constitution,  and  during  many 
years  of  his  life  was  not  able  to  do  a  full  day's 
work.  Politically,  he  was  until  18.56  a  Demo- 
crat :  then,  because  he  was  a  hater  of  human 
bondage,  he  allied  himself  with  the  newly  formed 
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Republican  party,  casting  his  vote  for  Fremont, 
its  first  presidential  candidate,  and  acting  with 
it  consistently  until  his  death.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
Belvidere,  but  later  allied  himself  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  man  of  fine  so- 
cial qualities  and  of  the  friendliest  instincts,  he 
was  alwaj's  fond  of  entertaining  his  relatives 
and  neighbors. 

Fred  S.  Du  Bois  married  Mary  Celestia  Glea- 
son,  April  25,  1867.  She  was  born  May  31, 
1841,  in  Guilford,  Winnebago  County,  111.,  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Eunice  (Gilbert)  Glea- 
son.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  and  her  mother  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1835  he 
came  to  Chicago  and  thence,  in  1836,  went  to 
Winnebago  County.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1843  he  married  Eunice  Gilbert  in  Ver- 
mont. Her  uncles  came  in  an  early  day  to 
Galesburg,  111.,  and  helped  to  found  Knox  Col- 
lege, giving  a  portion  of  the  land  on  which  it 
stands,  of  which  Dr.  Bateman,  the  editor  of  the 
State  History  of  this  work,  was  president  for 
so  many  years.  Mr.  Gleason  acquired  a  section 
of  land  in  Winnebago,  of  which  he  i-etained  one- 
half.  By  trade  be  was  a  blacksmith,  and  he 
started  a  shop  on  his  farm  in  which  he  did  such 
work  as  came  to  him  from  the  country  round 
about,  and  incidentally  taught  the  Indians,  many 
of  whom  were  his  friends,  how  to  shoe  their 
horses,  being  the  first  to  so  instruct  them.  His 
smithy  was  long  the  only  one  in  his  vicinity.  It 
was  located  for  some  time  at  old  Newburg, 
where  others  bad  a  sawmill.  He  is  entitled, 
too,  to  the  credit  of  having  established  the  first 
wagon-shop  in  his  part  of  the  county,  and  in  a 
general  way  he  was  prominent  and  influential 
as  a  citizen.  He  and  his  wife  both  died  on  their 
old  farm,  she  in  1852,  and  he  April  23,  1883. 
Besides  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  they  had  tn'o  other 
daughters,  Harriet  E.,  who  is  Mrs,  J.  H.  Potter, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  and  Eunice  A.,  who  is  Mrs. 
J.  Alexander,  of  Rockford,  111.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Du  Bois  have  had  one  daughter  and  one  son. 
Their  daughter.  Mary  Eunice  Du  Bois.  born 
September  9.  18-73.  a  graduate  of  Rockford  Col- 
lege, Class  of  1805,  married  October  7,  1896, 
Frank  M.  Davis,  of  Guilford,  Winnebago  County, 
111.,  and  has  children  named  Irwin  Frederick, 
born  March  19,  1900,  and  Lester  Thaddeus,  born 
April  22,  1905.  Their  son.  Jesse  La  Verne  Du 
Bois.  born  March  15,  1878,  died  July  10.  ISSO. 

About  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  Du  Bois 


bought  Ills  parents"  old  home  farm  on  which  he 
was  iKjru,  and  has  repaired  the  house,  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  the  barns  and  otherwise  improved 
the  place.  While  giving  attention  to  general  farm- 
ing, he  m.akes  a  specialty  of  dairying,  keeping 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  Jersey  cows.  An- 
other feature  of  his  undertaking  is  the  raising 
of  hogs  in  which  from  time  to  time  he  has  en- 
gaged quite  extensively.  While  having  pro- 
nounced opinions  on  all  political  questions,  he 
has  never  known  a  political  ambition  and  has 
persistently  kept  out  of  politics  except  as  a  con- 
scientious voter.  He  has  filled  the  office  of  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Belvidere  contin- 
uously since  188S.  was  assistant  Sunday  school 
superintendent  and  has  for  twenty-one  years 
been  superintendent  of  the  Pioneer  Union  Sun- 
day school,  which  was  organized  in  June,  1838, 
and  except  for  three  years  has  had  a  continuous 
existence.  During  nearly  all  the  time  for  forty- 
one  yeare,  Mrs.  Du  Bois  has  been  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  and  a  large  number  of  her  neigh- 
bors of  different  generations  have  been  under 
her  instruction,  at  one  time  or  another. 

While  always  refusing  official  preferment,  Mr. 
Du  Bois  has  from  early  manhood  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  community  with  which 
his  lot  is  cast,  and  no  movement  looking  to  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  any  large  class  of 
his  fellow  citizens  has  failed  to  receive  his  cor- 
dial and  practical  support. 

EASTON,  Fred  M.,  farmer  and  stock  raiser, 
Belvidere  Township,  postoHice,  Belvidere,  Boone" 
County,  111.  Important  as  is  the  State  of  New 
York  as  one  of  the  original  and  greater  members 
of  our  historic  Union  of  States,  its  importance  as 
a  factor  in  populating  other  parts  of  the  country 
can  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Go  where  you  will, 
north,  south,  or  west,  you  are  welcomed  by  some 
son  of  New  York.  Especially  is  this  true  through- 
out the  Middle  West.  It  is  as  true  of  Illinois  as 
of  any  other  State,  and  as  true  of  Boone  County 
as  of  any  other  part  of  Illinois.  One  of  the  best 
known  natives  of  New  York  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Belvidere  is  the  prominent  citizen  whose  name 
appears  above. 

Fred  JI.  Easton  was  bom  in  Onondaga  County, 
X.  Y.,  December  18,  1860,  a  son  of  Samuel  H. 
and  Patience  (Mills)  Easton.  Samuel  H.  Easton 
was  born  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Patience 
Mills  in  Onondaga  County.   They  were  well-to-do 
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liinueis.  highly  respected  hi  the  community  m 
which  they  lived.  Edwin  Eastou,  Fred  il.  Eas- 
tou's  grandfather  in  the  paternal  side,  came  to 
Illinois  and  settled  at  Marengo  in  1SG4.  He  was 
a  successful  farmer  and  after  his  retirement 
from  active  life  lived  in  Marengo  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  IST'J.  His  wife  was  ninety- 
nine  years  and  eleven  monllis  old  wlieu  she  died 
in  December,  1902. 

Fred  M.  Easton  was  fortunate  enough  to  num- 
ber among  his  relatives  Mrs.  William  Tobyue. 
who  was  his  aunt.  He  was  married  March  12, 
18S4,  to  Marj-  E.  Higgins.  Her  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  .James  and  Susan  (Smith)  Tobyne 
(mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work),  who  left 
Canada  in  March,  1838.  because  of  unpleasant 
conditions  arising  from  the  "Patriot  War,"  all 
the  troubles  about  which  were  happily  adjusted 
about  two  jears  later.  They  made  the  entire 
journey  with  a  team  in  a  little  more  than  a 
month,  crossing  the  end  of  Lalie  Erie  on  the  ice 
ami  i Hinging  with  them  their  cows  and  sheep. 
One  111  the  cows  w-hich  they  drove  from  Canada 
was  later  driven  by  another  member  of  the  fam- 
ily half  way  across  the  continent  to  California. 
When  they  came,  Permelia  was  neariug  the  end 
of  her  ninth  year.  She  was  married  in  180.5  to 
Demas  Higgins.  a  native  of  Exeter.  N.  Y.,  who 
came  to  Illinois  the  previous  year.  They  became 
the  owners  of  the  old  Tobyne  homestead  where 
Mr.  Higgins  died  March  5,  18.01.  Mrs.  Higgins 
died  .January  22,  1908,  in  the  home  of  her  only 
child,  Jlrs.  Easton,  with  whom  she  lived  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  As  has  been  noted 
on  another  page.  .Tames  Tobyue  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  his  wife  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

In  ls!i:',  Mr.  Easton  bought  his  present  farm, 
wliich  was  formerly  the  homestead  of  Mont- 
gomery Smith,  Susan  (Smith)  Tobyne's  brother. 
Mr.  Smith  came  to  the  county  from  Canada  some 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tobyne 
and  their  family,  and  settled  a  mile  and  a  lialf 
northwest  of  Belvidere,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years.  A  briclv  house  on  the  place  erected  by  a 
Mr.  Barker  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Mr. 
Easton.  The  farm  contains  two  hundred  and 
twelve  acres.  Mr.  Easton  produces  miscella- 
neous crops  and  gives  much  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  Holstein  cattle,  Percheron  horses  and 
hogs.  He  has  on  his  farm  several  descendants 
of  the  old  cow  that  was  brought  from  Canada 
and  later  drivento  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easton  have  a  son,  Frank  Demas 


Easton,  aged  seven  years.  The  family  stands 
high  in  iwpular  regard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easton 
are  helpful  promoters  of  many  good  works,  and 
Mr.  Easton  has  demonstrated  the  possession  of 
a  pulilic  spirit  which  has  made  him  a  useful  citi- 
zen. 

EDGELL,  F.  Willis,  farmer,  Caledonia  Town- 
sliip.  r.cione  County,  111.  It  will  be  here  at- 
tempted briefly  to  outline  the  life-stoiy  of  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  influential  and  highly 
respected  citizens  of  Caledonia  Township,  a  man 
who  has  won  success  as  a  farmer  and  has  been 
jirominent  in  connection  With  the  affairs  of  his 
township  and  with  those  of  the  village  of  Pop- 
lar Grove. 

F.  Willis  Edgell  is  a  son  of  Stedman  M.  and 
Abigail  Sage  (French)  Edgell,  the  one  a  native 
of  Vermont,  the  other  a  native  of  Canada.  Sted- 
man M.  IJdgell  came  to  Boone  County.  111.,  about 
1842,  located  in  Manchester  Township  and  took 
up  a  land  claim  which  he  sold  two  years  later, 
when  he  bought  the  farm  now  knovi-n  as  the 
Schelenger  farm  in  that  township.  There  he 
lived  and  prospered  until  18.54,  when  he  sold  the 
property  to  remove  to  Caledonia  Township,  to 
the  farm  north  of  Poplar  Grove  now  owned  by 
his  son,  F.  Willis  Edgell.  He  died  on  that  farm 
December  27,  1884,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age;  his  wife  dying  October  14.  1899,  in 
her  eighty-second  year. 

Stedman  M.  and  Abigail  Sage  (French)  Ed- 
gell were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of 
whom  Horace,  Charles  and  Augusta  are  de- 
ceased. Susan  M.  Is  the  wife  of  M.  L.  Head; 
Celia  is  Mrs.  James  Montgomery ;  Mary  L.  mar- 
ried G.  E.  Williott ;  Horacfe  E.  was  the  next  in 
order  of  birth.  F.  AVillis  Edgell,  the  subject  of 
this  .slietch,  was  born  in  Caledonia  Township 
on  the  farm  which  is  now  his  home,  April  7, 
1S.">7,  and  has  lived  there  all  his  life  except  dur- 
ing eight  .years,  when  he  was  connected  with  the 
creamery  interest.  January  12,  1882,  he  mar- 
ried in  his  native  township.  Miss  Ella  Willet, 
who  was  born  in  Racine  County,  Wis.,  October 
24,  1850,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Christina 
(Vetter)  Willet.  Mr.  Willet  was  a  native  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  his  wife  was  born 
in  Germany.  They  came  to  Boone  County  from 
Racine  Couut.v,  Wis.,  in  1876,  and  settled  in  Cal- 
edonia Township.  She  died  September  24, 
1902.  aged  eighty-eight  years';  he  died  April  24, 
190.J,  in  his  ninety-second  year.  Of  their  eleven 
children,   all   but  three  of  whom  lived  to  man- 
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hood  or  woiuaiihood.  Mrs.  Edgell  was  the  young- 
est. 

Mr.  Edgell  was  the  first  Mayor  ol"  Poplar 
Grove  aud  served  that  municipality  three  years 
as  Village  Clerk,  and  for  several  yeare  ably 
filled  the  office  of  Highway  Commissiouer.  In- 
dependent and  very  liberal  in  his  political  views, 
he  has  very  decided  opinions  concerning  national 
questions  and  in  local  politics  advocates  aud 
votes  for  the  elevation  of  only  the  best  men  to 
ottieial  place.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Globe.  He  and  his  wife  are  active  and  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
His  farm,  one  of  the  finest  in  his  vicinity,  at- 
tests his  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  farmer.  It 
is  highly  improved,  is  fitted  up  with  good  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  essential  to  its  successful  oper- 
ation, and  is  very  productive  and  profitable. 

ELDREDGE,  Barnabas,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Sewing  Machine  Company  of  Belvidere, 
111.,  and  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  ener- 
getic business  men  of  Boone  County,  was  born 
in  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  June  19,  1843.  His 
father  was  Franklin  Eldredge,  a  native  of  Shar- 
on Springs,  New  Xork  State,  where  the  family 
has  been  prominent  for  several  generations. 
There  he  married  Eliza  M.  Van  Dyke,  a  de- 
scendant of  Hendrick  Van  Dyke,  who  emigrated 
to  the  New  World  from  Holland  in  16.36,  and 
became  a  distinguished  figure  in  Colonial  his- 
tory aud  the  progenitor  of  an  illustrious  Knick- 
erbocker family  of  New  York.  Franklin  Eld- 
redge settled  on  a  farm  in  the  Western  Reserve 
of  Ohio,  and  there  young  Barnabas  was  reared, 
receiving  Ills  early  education  in  the  district 
school  and,  at  the  same  time,  working  on  the 
farm,  thus  continuing  until  1861,  when  he  went 
to  Cleveland  to  pursue  an  advanced  course  of 
study.  Leaving  the  Cleveland  High  School  a 
short  time  prior  to  graduation,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  shipyards  of  Stephens  &  Presley 
as  book-keeper,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his 
studies,  and  taking  a  course  in  a  commercial 
college  from  which  he  was  graduated. 

In  1865  Mr.  Eldredge  married  Miss  Marie  A. 
Presley,  daughter  of  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  soon 
thereafter  engaged  in  hardware  business  in 
Cleveland  as  member  of  the  firm  of  Van  Tassel 
&  Eldredge.  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness  that    his    attention    was    first    attraced   to- 


wards the  sewing  machine  business.  He  had  a 
brother  in  Deti-oit,  Mich.,  who  was  extensively 
engaged  in  handling  sewing  machines,  and  in 
18C6  this  brother  succeeded  in  interesting  Mr. 
Eldredge  to  such  an  extent  that  he  disposed  of 
his  hardware  interests  and  removed  to  Detroit, 
where  he  became  an  active  partner  in  the  firm 
which  the  t\vo  brothers  founded.  Their  trade 
extended  over  a  large  territory  and  they  met 
with  remarkable  success  in  establishing  the 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine,  which  was  then  being 
placed  on  the  market.  Remaining  at  Detroit 
until  1874,  Mr.  Eldredge  then  came  to  Chicago 
as  general  manager  of  the  Domestic  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  having  under  his  control  all 
the  territory  lying  between  the  western  line  of 
Ohio  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  all  of  the 
Southern  States.  This  position  he  retained  un- 
til he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  his  own  machine.  The  most 
vicious  onslaughts  were  made  upon  him  from 
the  very  outset.  Infringement  suits  were 
brought  against  him  whenever  a  pretext  could 
be  obtained,  and  to  defend  himself  against  them 
took  money  and  time,  and  oftentimes  resulted 
in  serious  embarrassment. 

In  this  spirited  and  long-continued  contest, 
Mr.  Eldredge  showed  wonderful  persistency  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  indomitable  courage,  as 
well.  For  some  time  the  machine  was  manu- 
factured by  the  June  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Chicago,  a  small  concern  engaged  in  manufact- 
uring the  Singer  patents;  but  in  1885  Mr.  Eld- 
redge had  his  affairs  in  such  shape  that  he  pro- 
posed a  consolidation  of  interests,  and  a  thorough, 
re-organization  took  place,  but  it  was  scarcely 
effected  when  the  labor  troubles  of  that  year 
were  upon  the  new  concern  and  the  factory  was 
closed.  This  created  a  new  problem  for  Mr. 
Eldredge  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  which 
be  better  to  move  the  plant  to  some  smaller 
place  not  so  seriously  affected  by  labor  disturb- 
ances, and  Belvidere  was  finally  selected.  Then 
the  June  Manufacturing  Company  was  organiz- 
ed, under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  .$250,000,  of  which  $131,000  was  paid 
in,  Mr.  June  being  President  and  Mr.  Eldredge 
A' ice-President.  In  1890  Mr.  June  died  and  Mr. 
Eldredge  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  which 
oflice  he  still  holds,  the  company  being  conduct- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  National  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.  The  plant  is  a  large  one,  covering 
twenty  acres,  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  machines 
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daily.  The  excellent  fiuaueial  coiulitiou  of  tlie 
company  is  due  to  the  eouservative  aud  yet  en- 
terprising methods  of  Mr.  Eldredge,  whose  ex- 
ecutive ability  is  unquestioned.  He  is  a  man 
of  sterling  business  sagacity  and  his  long  con- 
test with  other  concerns  in  the  same  line  has 
developed  his  powers  of  perception,  so  that  he 
is  well  able  to  meet  and  overcome  any  obstacles 
which  may  arise  in  the  future,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  the  present  high  standard  of  produc- 
tion. 

ELDREDGE,  Franldin  P.,  Vice-rresident  of  the 
National  Sewing  Machine  Company,  of  Belvidere, 
111.,  aud  a  man  of  fine  legal  attainments  and 
superior  business  capacity,  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  January  26,  1807,  a  sou  of  Barnabas 
and  Marie  A.  (Pre.sley)  Eldredge.  and  in  1874 
was  taken  to  Chicago  by  his  parents.  In  1887 
he  gi'aduated  from  the  law  school  of  Harvard 
University,  and  in  the  following  year,  located 
in  Belvidere.  In  1890  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany. He  is  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the 
sewing  machine  business,  no  one  having  more 
thoroughly  mastered  eveiy  phase  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  sewing  machines  than  he. 
A  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  colossal  es- 
tablishment, of  which  he  is  Vice-President,  will 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Boone 
County,  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

ELLINGSON,  Elem,  retired  farmer,  Capron, 
Boone  Township,  Boone  County,  111.  During  the 
last  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  the  number  of 
Norwegians  who  have  settled  in  the  United 
States,  principally  in  the  West  and  in  the  North- 
west, has  been  very  considerable,  and  Norwe- 
gians have  advanced  to  as  high  a  plane  of  citi- 
zenship as  immigrants  of  any  other  nationality. 
In  coming  to  America  they  have,  in  a  sense,  come 
to  their  own ;  for  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
Norsemen  did  much  to  populate  Great  Britain. 
our  Mother  Country,  and  that  their  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  many  Americans  who  consider 
themselves  members  of  old  American  families. 
Among  men  of  Norwegian  birth  who  have  at- 
tained prominence  in  Boone  County,  none  is  held 
in  higher  esteem  that  Elem  Ellingson,  a  brief 
account  of  whose  life  it  is  intended  to  include 
in  this  work. 

Born  in  Norway..  April  25,  18.35,  Mr.  Ellingson 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  his  parents 
in  1845,  when  he  was  little  past  ten  years  old. 


Lasse  Ellingson.  his  father,  settled  on  a  farm 
now  owned  by  Ole  Stines,  in  Boone  County,  one 
and  a  half  miles  .south  of  Capron.  He  bought 
a  claim  to  the  land  and  eventually  secured  title 
to  it  from  the  Government  Laud  Ofliice.  It  was 
timber  land  on  which  clearing  had  been  started 
aud  on  which  as  yet  there  was  no  house.  He 
made  improvements  as  rapidly  as  was  possible 
and  lived  there  until  1865,  when  he  removed  to 
Minnesota.  After  living  there  for  some  time,  he 
wont  to  South  Dakota,  where  he  took  up  a  gov- 
ernment homestead  and  where  he  died  aged 
seventy-six  years. 

Elem  Ellingson  learned  farming  under  his  fath- 
er's instruction  and  acquired  such  education  as 
was  available  in  the  common  schols  near  his 
home.  In  1859,  when  he  was  about  twenty-four 
years  old,  he  married  Thorbe  Johnson,  of  Nor- 
wegian birth,  who  had  come  to  the  United 
States  in  1844,  then  aged  about  seven  years.  He 
was  then  the  only  one  of  his  family  living  in 
Boone  Coimty.  In  1859  he  sold  his  father's  old 
farm  and  made  a  new  start  on  another  not  far 
away.  On  this  farm  the  timber  had  been  chop- 
ped down,  but  the  stumps  remained,  and  there 
was  much  pulling,  grubbing  and  burning  to  be 
dope  before  much  of  the  place  could  be  put  under 
cultivation.  But  Mr.  Ellingson  was  not  one  to 
be  disheartened  by  obstacles,  and  he  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  improving  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  acres,  and  lived  on  it  until  about 
three  years  ago,  when  he  retired  to  Capron. 
There  was  a  log  house  on  the  place  which  he 
used  as  the  nucleus  of  a  dwelling,  improving  it 
and  building  additions  to  it.  He  gave  bis  attention 
to  general  farming.  He  still  owns  the  farm 
which  is  operated  by  his  son,  Clarence.  At  Cap- 
ron he  built  a  sightly  and  comfortable  residence, 
imder  whose  roof  he  has  one  of  the  most  cozy 
and  attractive  homes  in  the  village. 

Politically,  Mr.  Ellingson  has  usually  acted 
with  the  Republican  party,  but  always  an  advo- 
cate of  temperance,  during  recent  years  has 
favored  the  Prohibition  cause.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Lutheran  Church,  the  house  of 
worship  of  which  is  located  not  far  from  Capron. 
He  has  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
vocal  music  and  has  done  much  to  advance 
choral  singing  in  his  church  and  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Ellingson  is  the  father  of  five  sons  and 
five  daughters :  Jerena  is  the  wife  of  J.  F.  John- 
son, a  farmer  at  Capron;  Elizabeth  is  a  practical 
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nurse;  Alfred  died  at  the  age  of  twentj'-four 
years,  while  visiting  his  grandfather  and  his 
aunt  in  South  Dakota ;  Anna  is  the  wife  of  Oscar 
L.  Chester,  president  of  the  Capron  Bank ;  John 
Henry  is  a  merchant  at  Beloit,  Wis. ;  Rachel 
Louise  is  a  milliner;  Clarence  is  farming  on  his 
father's  homestead ;  Bertha  Matilda  is  a  teacher 
of  music :  Frank  is  a  farmer  in  LeRoy  Town- 
ship; William  Arthur  died  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two years,  while  attending  school  at  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  111.  Elsewhere  in  these  pages 
will  be  found  a  biographical  sketch  of  Oscar  L. 
Chester. 

ERWIN,  William  S.,  farmer  and  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  Caledonia  Township,  Boone  County, 
111.  To  this  prominent  farmer  belongs  the  credit 
not  only  of  being  a  leader  among  his  class  in 
Boone  County,  but  of  being  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining citizens  of  the  county  who  risked  their 
lives  in  defense  of  their  country  in  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  conflict  of  the  States  in  the  years 
ISGl-Co.  Though,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  young- 
est, Mr.  Erwin  was  certainly  one  of  the  younger 
soldiers  from  his  part  of  the  State,  and  his  ser- 
vice was  in  every  way  patriotic  and  creditable. 
As  a  farmer  he  has  kept  up  to  the  times,  adopt- 
ing new  methods  that  have  appealed  to  him  as 
promising  improved  results  and  discarding  such 
as,  in  his  opinion,  have  served  their  time  and 
become  to  a  certain  extent  impracticable. 

William  S.  Erwin  was  born  in  Caledonia  Town- 
ship, October  14.  1842.  His  father,  John  S.  Er- 
win, a  native  of  Canada,  married  Minerva 
Wright,  also  of  Canadian  birth,  and  they  came 
to  Boone  County  in  1838  and  improved  a  farm  in 
Caledonia  Township,  on  which  he  died,  aged 
about  sixty-two  years,  she  being  about  fifty  years. 
The  following  brief  notes  concerning  their  chil- 
dren will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  There 
were  seven  of  them.  Caroline  married  Orville 
Stevens  and  died  in  Caledonia  Township.  Han- 
nah, who  became  the  wife  of  Roswell  Barmore, 
died  in  Kansas.  George  is  living  in  Nebraska. 
Henry  died  at  Leadville,  Col.  Elizabeth  married 
Josiah  Depew  and  died  in  Caledonia  Township. 
William  S.  was  the  next  in  sequence  of  birth. 
Stephen  is  a  citizen  of  Goldeu.  Col. 

William  S.  Erwin  was  reared  in  Caledonia 
Township,  where  he  gained  such  education  as 
was  available  in  the  common  schools.  He  has 
lived  in  the  township  all  his  life  except  during 
his  absence  as  a  soldier  and  during  a  few  years 


while  he  lived  at  Bolvidere.  and  lias  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  farming,  except  for  a  time 
while  he  was  operating  a  mill  on  Big  Thunder 
Creek,  in  Behldere  Township.  In  18G2  he  en- 
listed in  Company  E,  Sixty-fifth  Regiment,  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  organiza- 
tion he  served  until  June,  ISCo,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  three  years,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Franklin,  Lost 
Mountain,  and  Atlanta,  and  in  many  minor  en- 
gagements and  skirmishes,  taking  part  in  several 
of  the  most  important  campaigns  of  the  war.  He 
was  promoted  successively  to  be  second  ser- 
geant, second  lieutenant  and  firet  lieutenant  of 
his  company,  and  it  was  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  that  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice at  the  end  of  the  war.  He  has  kept  alive 
memories  of  those  days  which  tried  men's  souls 
by  membership  of  Herbert  Root  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Belvidere. 

Mr,  Erwin  is  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  acres  of  valuable  and  productive  land, 
provided  with  a  fine  residence,  ample  barns  and 
outhouses  and  the  very  best  machinery  and  ac- 
cessories of  all  kinds.  He  has  taken  much  inter- 
est in  township  affairs  and  has  held  the  offices 
of  township  assessor,  school  director,  highway 
commissioner  and  thistle  commissioner.  While 
not  active  in  a  political  sense,  he  never  fails  to 
advocate  and  support  most  liberally  any  propo- 
sition which,  in  his  good  judgment,  promises  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  community. 

December  31,  1SS7,  Mr.  Erwin  was  married  in 
Caledonia  Township  to  Miss  Amelia  Bruce.  Miss 
Bruce  was  a  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Hannah 
(Gifford)  Bruce,  natives  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  came  to  Boone  Countj'  in  1840,  set- 
tling in  Belvidere  Township,  where  Amelia  was 
born.  Mr.  Brace  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years.  His  wife,  who  survived  him,  lived  to  be 
seventy-nine  years  old.  She  bore  him  six  chil- 
dren— Edwin,  Amelia.  Lucy,  John,  Charles,  and 
Ella.  Edwin  died  in  Belvidere  Township.  Lucy 
married  John  Ham,  of  Belvidere  Township,  and 
has  passed  away.  John  is  living  at  Belvidere, 
as  is  also  Charles.  Ella  married  Eugene  Walker, 
of  Belvidere  Township. 

William  S.  and  Amelia  (Bruce)  Erwin  have 
become  the  parents  of  eight  children,  three  of 
whom  they  have  buried.  The  five  who  are  liv- 
ing are  named  Melvin  J.,  Carrie,  Fred  G.,  Cora 
and  Nettie.  Carrie  marled  John  Dimond  and 
Nettie  is  the  wife  of  Lewis  Covey. 
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FARLEY,  Thomas,  farmer  and  stockraiser, 
Flora  Township,  Booue  County.  111.,  is  of  Eng- 
lish descent.  His  father  was  born  in  a  log 
cabin,  near  the  line  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  and  his  mother 
was  a  native  of  Weigin,  near  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. In  a  marked  degree  he  has  in  his  career 
shown  the  sterling  value  of  the  blood  which  was 
passed  down  to  him  by  his  forefathers.  A  pro- 
moter of  education  and  religious  progress,  of 
material  prosperity  and  of  civic  patriotism,  he 
takes  rank  among  the  leadei-s  in  his  part  of  the 
county. 

Mr.  Farley  was  born  in  Center  Township.  Mor- 
gan County,  Ohio.  January  12,  1S34,  a  son  of 
.Tames  and  Ellen  (Taylor)  Farley.  His  parents 
came  to  Illinois  about  1852  or  1853  and  settled 
in  Winnebago  County,  not  far  from  the  Boone 
County  line,  in  what  is  now  Cherry  Valley  Town- 
ship, but  which  was  then  known  as  Butler  Town- 
ship. There  they  farmed  successfully  until  Au- 
gust, 1868,  when  they  removed  to  Cherry  Valley, 
where  they  spent  their  declining  years.  James 
Farley  dying,  aged  eighty-five,  his  wife  aged  sev- 
enty-eight years.  Of  their  children  ten  grew  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Thomas  was  the 
fourth  in  order  of  birth.  He  took  to  books  nat- 
urally and.  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the 
home  fireside,  gained  a  fair  education  for  the 
time  and  place.  Before  his  coming  to  Illinois  he 
had  served  two  terms  as  a  school  teacher  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Farley  has  married  three  times.  His  first 
marriage,  celebrated  January  25.  1859.  was  to 
Miss  Lottie  E.  Spragiie,  who  died  in  Winnebago 
County.  July  23,  1865.  She  bore  hun  two  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  other 
— Uretta — died  in  Flora  Township  in  1887,  in 
her  twenty-seventh  year.  His  second  marriage, 
celebrated  at  Galva,  111.,  September  3.  1868.  was 
with  Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Houghton,  widow  of  Auren 
Houghten,  and  a  native  of  Fountain  County,  Ind.. 
who  died  in  Flora  Township.  November  5.  1879. 
having  borne  him  twins,  whom  they  named  Eu- 
genia C.  and  Charlotte  E..  the  latter  being  the 
wife  of  C.  W.  Ferguson.  His  present  wife,  whom 
he  married  December  6,  1886.  at  Rockford,  111., 
was  Mrs.  Mary  L.  (Bucklin)  Tucker,  widow  of 
Pliny  Tucker,  and  a  native  of  Yates  County,  N. 
Y.,  born  December  29,  1840. 

To  farming  and  stockraisng  Mr.  Farley  has 
devoted  the  active  years  of  his  life,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  he  has  achieved  has  been  commensu- 


rate with  his  abilities  and  the  effort  that  he  has 
put  forth.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  takes  a  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  the  general  welfare  of  his  community. 

FASSETT,  Adalbert  C,  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Boone  County,  for  nine  years  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  North  Belvidere, 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  with  rank  of  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  and  a  man  widely  and  favor- 
ably known,  and  greatly  respected,  was  born  at 
Hartwick,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  March  IS,  1845, 
a  son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Susanna  (Ackerman) 
Fassett.  One  gi'eat-grandfather  of  Mr.  Fassett 
served  in  the  Revolution,  so  that  he  came  very 
naturally  by  the  martial  spirit,  which  led  to  his 
enlistment  on  December  20,  1861,  at  Bingham- 
ton.  N.  Y.,  in  the  Sixteenth  Battery  of  Light 
Artillery,  New  York  State  Volunteers,  in  which 
be  served  as  private.  Corporal,  Quartermaster 
Sergeant  and  Second  Lieutenant.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  July  8,  1865. 

Mr.  Fassett  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  in  1859  clerked  in  a  general  store. 
In  1860  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  jewelry  trade, 
but  in  1861  worked  for  six  months  on  a  farm 
and  attended  school  for  three  months,  when  he 
enlisted.  From  1865  to  1866  he  was  engaged  in 
a  general  store,  and  then  for  nine  years  had 
charge  of  a  cheese  factory  during  the  summer 
season,  and  in  the  winter  worked  in  a  general 
store  at  Edmeston,  N.  Y.  In  the  winter  of  1875- 
7C  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  in  March  of  the 
latter  year  obtained  employment  in  a  general 
store  at  Garden  Prairie,  Boone  County,  where 
he  remained  until  December.  1884.  when  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  which  he  still  continues.  Mr.  Fassett 
is  a  Republican  and  while  in  the  Town  of  Bo- 
nus served  as  Trustee  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  North  Belvidere  schools  for 
six  terms :  for  nine  years  was  its  President,  and 
has  faithfully  filled  every  obligation  to  the 
county  and  city.  He  has  been  Commander  of 
his  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  very  prominent 
in  it.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Modern  Woodmen, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  tor  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  taken  an  active  interest  in 
lodge  work.  His  religious  afiiliations  are  with 
the  Methodist  Church. 

On  January  14,  1866,  Mr.  Fassett  and  Ar- 
zelia    A.    Hopkins   were   married    at   Edmeston, 
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N.  Y.,  and  tbey  have  one  son,  William  J.  Fassett. 
The  family  residence  at  Xo.  329  W.  Perry  Street, 
Is  a  very  pleasant,  comfortable  home,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fassett  entertain  their  many 
friends  and  those  of  their  son. 

FOOTE,  John  Crocker,  was  born  in  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  September  20,  ISil.  His  father  was  John 
Johnson  Foote,  later  one  of  Belvidere's  most 
honored  citizens,  and  his  mother  was  Mary 
Ci-ocker  Foote,  a  lady  whose  sweet  disposition 
and  quiet  and  unostentatious  kindness  made  her 
indeed  a  ministering  angel  to  a  large  circle  in 
Belvidere.  Mr.  Foote's  ancestors  have  always 
taken  a  prominent  p.irt  in  upholding  the  best 
traditions  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  Colonies 
before  they  were  an  independent  nation. 

Among  them  were  the  following:  Asst.  Gov. 
John  Howland,  of  Plymouth ;  Gov.  John  Carver, 
a  Mayflower  passenger  and  tirst  signer  of  the 
Mayflower  compact,  and  first  Governor  of  Pl.v- 
mouth  Colony ;  Quarter  Master  Nathaniel  Foote, 
in  King  Philip's  War;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Foote 
of  Colchester,  Conn.;  Lieutenant  Samuel  Smith, 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony ;  Capt.  James 
Newton,  of  Connecticut  Colony ;  Stephen  Terry, 
of  Windsor  Troop  of  Horse,  the  first  troop  or- 
ganized in  Connecticut  Colony  ;  Lieutenant  .John 
Howland,  Jr.,  of  Plymouth,  in  16T8,  in  King 
Philip's  war ;  Joseph  Loomis,  in  King  Philip's 
War  from  Connecticut;  Lieutenant  Josiah  Beach 
of  the  Connecticut  Troops;  John  Tilley,  signer 
of  compact  on  Mayflower  in  1620,  and  in  the 
"First  Encounter,  Great  Meadow  Creek,  De- 
cember 6,  1C20"  ;  Philip  Groves,  deputy  of  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Connecticut  for  twelve  sessions, 
in  1660  one  of  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  Colony, 
Assistant  Magistrate  (1654-56).  and  in  1053  on 
the  Committee  on  impending  war  with  the 
Dutch ;  Judge  Samuel  Chapin,  for  many  years 
Judge  to  govern  Springfield,  Mass.  In  the 
Revolutio])ary  period  were  Judge  Isaac  Foote, 
who  served  from  Connecticut  through  the 
Revolutionary  War,  was  with  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge ;  L^aniol  Foote,  Deputy  to  General 
Court  of  Connecticut,  t^velve  sessions,  also  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Revolutionary  War  ;  and  John  Owen, 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  lost  a 
leg  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

Mr.  Foote  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  research  as  to  his  ancestors,  and  is  a  memVier 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,    Society    of    Founders    and    P.itriots 


of  America,  and  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants. Pie  assisted  materially  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Foote  Genealogy,  and  has  compiled 
a  very  complete  list  of  his  own  ancestors  along 
other  branches.  As  a  young  man  he  attended 
Hamilton  Academy  and  graduated  at  Colgate 
University  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  mar- 
ried Helen  Gan-in,  at  New  York  City,  April  24, 
1867,  and  their  pleasant  home,  with  its  beautiful 
lawn  on  East  Lincoln  Avenue,  in  Belvidere,  is 
a  center  of  culture  and  pleasant  social  and 
family  life.  Mrs.  Foote  is  a  prominent  member 
of  several  women's  clubs  of  the  city.  The 
family  has  for  many  years  taken  an  important 
part  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Belvidere. 
Both  he  and  his  father  have  been  prosperous 
financially,  and  while  his  business  is  that  of  a 
druggist,  most  of  his  time  is  necessarily  taken 
up  in  looking  after  financial  interests  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  For  accuracy,  punctuality, 
and  careful  business  management  of  all  that 
he  undertakes,  he  has  no  superior  and  few 
equals  in  Belvidere.  His  drug-store  is  situated 
at  508  South  State  Street,  where  he  recently 
erected  a  business  block,  the  top  floor  of  which 
is  occupied  by  several  professional  men  and  in 
which  he  has  a  very  pleasant  oflice  facing  State. 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foote  have  three  children. 
Mary  Helen,  who  married  Rev.  Harry  E.  Purin- 
ton.  of  Denver,  Colorado ;  Maria  GaiTin,  mar- 
ried Alfred  A.  Engstrom,  of  Rockford,  111.;  and 
Florence  Annette,  who  married  Ebenezer  Wash- 
ington Engstrom,  Esq.,  of  Rockford,  111.  Their 
only  son,  John  Garvin  Foote,  a  young  man  of 
promise,  passed  away  May  17,  1003. 

Mr.  Foote,  like  his  ancestors,  has  for  many 
years  always  taken  that  valuable  part  in  the 
labor  for  the  common  good  which  consists  in 
doing  effective  work  without  noise  or  show,  and 
relying  only  on  results.  Among  the  many  posi- 
tions he  has  held  has  been  that  of  President  of 
the  Library  Board  for  a  long  time.  Without  a 
doubt,  .John  Crocker  Foote  and  the  Foote  family, 
in  culture  and  good  citizenship,  and  all  the 
sterling  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  men  and 
women,  stand  among  the  very  first  in  Boone 
County. 

FOOTE,  John  Johnson,  was  born  at  Hamilton, 
N.  Y..  February  11.  ISlii;  he  married  September 
24.  1830.  Mary,  daughter  of  Hon.  Amos  and 
Mary    (Owen)    Crocker,     of     Il.unilton.    N.    Y. 
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She  was  l.oni  May  11',  l.Si;>,  and  died  Jamiary 
S.  llMis.  He  was  a  jiromiueut  inan  iu  Central 
New  Vnrk.  and  <liiriii,:;  the  Civil  War  was  very 
artivi'  ill  tlic  raisini;  and  organization  of  regi- 
luiMits  ill  that  iiortion  of  the  State.  He  was  the 
first  ''lajti-al  New  Yorker  to  subscribe  for  Gov- 
eniijirnt  lioiids.  and  iu  every  way  an  ardent 
patiiot.  Me  served  as  State  Seuator  iu  lSij8-59 ; 
was  Auditor  of  the  New  York  City  Postoflice 
under  I'dstuiaster  Thomas  L.  James ;  and  was 
Actum  Postmaster  during  Mr.  James'  absence  in 
Kurope.  Mr.  Foote's  system  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations lor  the  reorganization  and  reformation 
<if  tliat  otlice  have  since  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Postoffice  Department  iu  the 
large  postofHees  iu  the  country. 

On  Saturday  night,  April  15,  1905,  just  before 
the  midnight  hour,  John  J.  Foote  gave  heed  to 
the  final  summons,  and  folding  bis  weary  arms 
in  token  of  bis  submission,  passed  to  the  Great 
Beyond.  Long  had  bis  death  been  expected,  for 
a  well  spent  life  had  left  its  mark  upon  the 
forces  which  for  years  had  been  the  admiration 
of  men.  Eighty-uiue  years  had  been  bis  life 
allotment,  while  into  it  bad  been  crowded  more 
of  the  important  things  which  are  included  iu 
the  making  of  the  history  of  a  nation  than  or- 
dinarily falls  to  the  lot  of  man. 

The  long  and  noble  ancestry  back  of  this  man, 
fruitful  in  deeds  accomplished,  good  impressions 
made  upon  the  public  life,  and  in  assisting  the 
settlement  of  questions  whieb  have  greatly 
affected  the  histoi-y  of  our  country,  could  not 
belp  but  accurately  foreshadow  the  life  so 
closed.  From  1033  the  Hue  is  unbroken  and- is 
closely  identified  with  the  stirring  aud  import- 
ant events  of  both  England  and  America.  This 
man's  family  aud  himself  have  become  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  national  life  of  two  continents. 
John  J.  Foote  began  life  with  the  history  of  a 
good  name.  He  could  proudly  point  to  men 
whose  record  was  one  of  fidelity,  the  maintenance 
of  great  principles,  and  who,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
nation's  history,  were  willing  to  give  their  all 
to  maintain  the  nation's  integrity  and  welfare. 
His  educational  training  was  thorough,  and 
though  be  did  uot  pursue  a  full  classical  course, 
later  in  life  be  received  his  degree  from  Madison, 
(now  Colgate)  University.  In  his  early  career 
be  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  member 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  by  reason  of  his  personal 
popularity  and  political  sagacitj-  was  many  times 
elected   to   various   local   offices,   even   when   his 


party  was  largely  in  the  minority.  He  counted 
as  bis  friends  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
part}-,  and  was  promineutly  identified  with  such 
men  as  Tburlow  Weed,  Roscoe  Conkling  and 
Henry  Clay.  When  the  \\ar  broke  out,  he 
gained  additional  prominence  by  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  When  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upou,  he  was  called  into  a 
conference  iu  New  York  City  with  Tburlow 
Weed,  Governor  Morgan,  General  Wool  and 
others  to  consider  the  situation,  and  devise  means 
for  putting  Xew  Y'ork  on  a  war-footing.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  night,  and  the 
Legislature  was  to  adjourn  on  the  following 
Jlonday.  It  was  imperative  for  the  proposed 
adjournment  to  be  postponed,  and  Mr.  Foote 
was  delegated  to  go  to  Albany  for  that  purpose. 
The  four  years  of  national  turmoil  furnishes 
many  records  of  the  toil  and  labor  of  Mr.  Foote 
in  behalf  of  the  Uniou  cause.  In  1865,  his 
health  having  become  seriously  impaired,  be 
sold  out  his  business  in  Hamilton,  and  removed 
with  his  family  to  Belvidere.  111.,  where  be  set- 
tled on  a  large  farm,  giving  attention  mainly 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
James  was  made  Postmaster  iu  New  York  by 
President  Grant.  Mr.  Foote  was  tendered  the 
important  office  of  Auditor,  a  iwsition  which 
had  been  nex^ly  created.  He  accepted  the  posi- 
tion with  the  understanding  that,  as  soon  as  he 
bad  systematized  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
postoffice,  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire.  The 
task  proved  much  greater  than  he  had  expected 
and  occupied  the  ne.xt  three  years.  His  work 
there  has  passed  into  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment. Under  bis  administration,  abuses  were 
corrected,  th&  rights  of  the  Government  pre- 
sented, and  a  system  adopted  for  use  which,  for 
years  afterward,  placed  that  office  at  the  very 
bead  of  the  Postal  Department.  More  than  once 
was  he  called  ujwn  to  settle  questions  which  in- 
.volved  the  maintenance  of  his  integrity  and  the 
preserving  of  those  principles  which  had  so  dis- 
tinguished his  past  life.  To  his  superiors  he 
would  answer,  "Very  well..  I  have  sworn  to 
enforce  these  rules,  and  I  shall  do  so.  It  is  in 
your  power  to  change  the  rules,  but  it  is  not  in 
your  power  to  otherwise  change  my  obligations." 
Upou  his  return  to  Belvidere.  111.,  he  turned  his 
attention  again  to  private  affairs,  becomiug  in- 
terested in  the  various  municipal,  banking  and 
other  enterprises,  and  proved  a  skilled  and  able 
financier.     Only    in   minor   offices   did   be   again 
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enter  politics,  and  then  only  because  lie  was 
practically  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

As  already  stated,  Mr.  Foote's  death  occurred 
April  15,  1905,  being  survived  by  his  wife  and 
three  children.  The  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  19,  1905,  from 
the  residence,  on  Lincoln  Avenue,  where  he  had 
lived  many  years.  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce  had  charge  of 
the  sei-vice.  assisted  by  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Brittin, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Interment  was 
made  in  the  family  lot  in  the  Belvidere  cemetery. 

Mr.  Foote's  children  were:  Mary  Annette, 
born  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  graduated  from  Hamil- 
ton Female  Seminary  and  Troy  Female  Semin- 
ary, and  married  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  September 
21,  186.3;  Hon.  Euos  Clark,  graduate  of  Colgate 
University,  and  a  prominent  lawj-er  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  John  Croclver,  whose  sketch  is  given  on  a 
preceding  section ;  and  Harriet,  born  in  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  Ingham  University, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Mary's  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  a  woman  of  great  executive  ability,  engaged 
prominently  in  Presbyterian  Church  work — 
married  David  D.  Sabin  of  Belvidere,  111.,  and 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  Belvidere  social  mat- 
ters and  public  affairs  in  which  ladies  take  a 
part.  The  death  of  the  widow,  Mre.  Mary 
(Crocker)  Foote,  occurred  at  the  Linocln  Avenue 
residence  January  8,  1908,  surrounded  by  her 
devoted  children  and  grandchildren,  her  taking 
away  being  felt  as  a  great  loss,  not  only  by 
her  family  and  many  intimate  friends,  but  by 
many  others  less  endowed  by  wealth,  for  whom, 
in  her  quiet  way,  she  had  done  so  many  acts  of 


FULLER,  Allen  Curtis.— (See  Historical  Ency- 
clopedia part,  of  this  work,  pp.  178-179:  also 
Chapter  XVI,  Boone  County  HistoiT. 

FULLER,  Hon.  Charles  E.,  of  Belvidere.  Boone 
County,  111.,  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Twelfth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  was 
born  in  Flora  Township,  Boone  County,  a  son 
of  Seymour  Fuller,  of  Shaftsbury.  Vt.,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  son  of  Solomon  Fuller,  who  moved 
from  that  State  to  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died.  Solomon  Fuller,  in  turn,  was  a 
son  of  Eli.iah  Fuller,  whose  death  took  place  in 
Shaftsbury.  Seymour  Fuller  married  Eliza  A. 
Mordoff,  of  Wyoming  County,  X.  Y.,  and  came 
to  Illinois  via  the  lakes  in  1844.     He  settled  on 


govcnmient  land  in  Flora  Township,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  wife  hav- 
ing preceded  him  to  the  grave  in  1SS2.  Charles 
E.  Fuller  received  his  education  in  the  district 
schools,  the  Belvidere  High  School  and  Wheaton 
College,  afterwards  reading  law  with  Jesse  S. 
Hildrup,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870. 
He  was  married  to  Sarah  A.  Mackey,  of  Cherry 
Valley,   Boone  County. 

Politically,  Mr.  Fuller  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Republicans  of  Illinois.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  State's  Attorney  and,  in  1878,  State 
Senator,  serving  one  term  (1878-82),  when  he 
was  elected  Representative,  there  serving  three 
consecutive  terms  (1882-88),  when  he  was 
returned  to  the  Senate  for  one  term  (1888-92.) 
In  1SS4  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  and  in  1897  was  elected 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. In  1902,  before  the  expiration  of  his  six 
year  term  uiwn  the  bench,  he  was  elected  Re- 
presentative in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  and 
has  since  been  continuously  re-elected  (1904.1906 
and  1908),  his  last  nomination  being  unanimous. 
In  each  successive  position  held  by  Judge  Fuller 
since  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  has  con- 
stantly maintained  and  enhanced  his  high  repu- 
tation as  an  able,  diligent  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  people.  He  raised  a  regiment  for  the 
war  with  Spain  and  was  commissioned  Colonel 
of  the  same,  but  the  war  w.as  over  before  the 
regiment  was  en  lied   into  senice. 

GOODALL,  Robert,  a  successful  farmer  and 
prominent  resident  of  LeRoy  Township,  Boone 
County,  111.,  was  born  in  Searbury,  Lancaster- 
shire,  England,  September  18,  1840,  a  son  of 
William  and  Ann  (Maw)  Goodall.  It  is  said 
that  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  William  Goodall,  named 
Maw,  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  paper  in 
Canada.  In  1843  William  Goodall  and  family 
landed  in  Boone  Township,  although  they  had 
landed  in  New  York  on  September  18  of  the 
preceding  year.  From  there  they  went  to 
Utica,  where  they  visited  with  relatives,  reach- 
ing Boone  Township  on  June  12  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing. A  friend  of  the  family,  named  Wood, 
who  visited  in  Utica,  induced  Mr.  Goodall  to  go 
to  Boone  Township.  When  Mr.  Goodall  arrived 
he  found  that  two  brothers,  Alfred  and  Harmon, 
had  bought  three  hundred  and  twent.v-eight 
acres  of  land,  but  had  paid  only  one-half  the 
debt,  and  so  Mr.  Goodall  decided  to  purchase  320 
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acres  for  ."jil.ioH,  iueluding  the  crop  then  stand- 
ing. The  proijerty  had  a  fair  bam  on  it  and  a 
log  house,  and  into  the  latter  he  moved  his  fam- 
ily and  harvested  the  crop.  Robert  Goodall 
has  a  very  interesting  pencil-drawing  of  the  old 
house  and  barn,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  hitched 
to  a  log  which  they  w^ere  hauling  to  the  saw- 
mill. For  fourteen  years  this  log  house  was 
the  home,  when  in  185(5  the  present  home  was 
built.  It  is  a  brick  structure  and  in  good  re- 
pair after  fifty-two  years  of  service.  The  brick 
used  in  its  construction  was  made  at  Capron. 
The  house  had  been  reshingled  but  once,  and  yet 
is  good  for  many  years.  Here  William  Goodall 
and  his  wife  passed  their  lives,  he  dymg  in 
March,  lS<i8,  aged  about  eighty-one  years,  and 
his  wife  surviving  until  September,  1883,  when 
she,  too,  passed  away,  aged  eighty-five.  The  fam- 
ily of  William  Goodall  and  wife  were:  Eliz- 
abeth, who  married  Samuel  Noble  and  while 
crossing  the  ocean  died  and  was  buried  at  sea ; 
Diana  married  Samuel  Noble,  her  brother-in-law, 
and  died  in  1803,  aged  seventy-one;  William 
■was  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  homestead, 
where  he  died  in  1889,  aged  si.xty-eight ;  Jane 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty -four ;  Robert,  subject 
of  this  sketch ;  Thomas,  a  farmer  on  property 
adjoining  the  homestead,  being  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  family  born  in  America,  the  date  of 
his  birth  being  March  4,  1845.  Before  coming 
to  America,  William  Goodall  and  wife  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  after 
locating  in  Illinois,  supported  the  Methodist 
Church.  Although  originally  a  Democrat,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  the  family  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  and  William  Goodall  became  a  Re- 
publican. While  he  did  not  ti-y  to  place  all  of 
his  land  under  cultivation,  he  had  one  of  the 
best  farms  In  his  vicinity,  and  endured  many 
hardships  in  the  early  days,  hauling  his  wheat 
to  Chicago.  He  was  a  man  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  and  bore  his  full  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community. 

Robert  Goodall  remained  at  home  until  at- 
taining bis  majority,  then  worked  for  two  seas- 
ons at  .$15  per  mouth,  when,  in  18G4,  he  engaged 
with  Daniel  Blodgett  to  care  for  the  horses  Mr. 
Blodgett  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  across  the 
plains.  There  were  forty-five  horses  and  he  was 
paid  $50  for  his  services  during  the  trip,  besides 
getting  his  passage.  He  remained  in  California 
until  18G9.  but,  owing  to  sickness  and  scarcity 
of  work,  was  not  able  to  make  much,  although 
for  a    time   he   took   charge  of   a  farm  of   1,000 


acres.  In  1809  he  came  home  overland  to  join 
his  mother  and  took  charge  of  her  farm.  He 
expected  to  return  to  California,  but  having  in- 
herited eighty  acres,  he  bought  the  other  eighty 
from  his  sisters,  and  still  later  added  forty 
acres  more,  and  now  owns  two  hundred  acres  of 
fine  land,  uiwn  which  he  carries  on  dairying, 
milking  twenty  bead  of  cows.  He  has  improved 
the  property,  built  a  barn  in  1904,  and  has  put 
in  much  improved  machinery. 

On  September  18,  1872,  Mr.  Goodall  married 
Catherine  Perring,  who  belongs  to  an  old  Eng- 
lish family  that  came  to  America  in  1867.  The 
family  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodall  is  as  fol- 
lows: Joseph  P.,  has  been  Township  Clerk  for 
nine  years,  operates  the  homestead,  is  married 
and  has  three  children ;  Ernest  W.,  unmarried, 
is  at  home ;  Edward  R.,  an  engineer  of  Beloit. 
Wis.,  is  married  and  has  one  child ;  Christabel 
E.,  is  a  teacher  and  student  at  the  Normal 
School,  having  taught  two  years  in  his  home  dis- 
trict. 

GORMAN,  William  E.,  stock-dealer  and  re- 
tired farmer,  and  ex-SherifC  of  Boone  County,  111., 
residing  at  Poplar  Grove.  The  career  of  Mr. 
Gorman  has  all  along  been  marked  by  evidence 
of  the  kind  of  character  which  makes  a  man 
trusted  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Not  only  has  he 
been  successful  in  business  as  men  are  success- 
ful who  base  their  operations  on  the  idea  of  the 
square  deal,  but  he  has  been  called  to  offices  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  the  administration  of 
which  much  of  public  importance  has  been  at 
stake,  and  which  he  has  filled  with  no  less  in- 
tegritj'  than  ability.  In  both  lines  of  descent 
Mr.  Gorman  is  of  Irish  blood.  His  parents, 
Philip  and  Mary  (Riley)  Gorman,  were  both 
born  in  Ireland,  but  they  were  married  in  Can- 
ada, and  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of 
whom  William  E.,  is  the  youngest.  They  came 
to  Belvidere  in  1844,  and  Philip  Gorman's  house 
was  the  flrse  residence  erected  in  the  part  of 
the  city  now  known  as  the  "South  Side."  Some 
years  later  they  removed  to  a  farm  in  Caledonia 
Township,  near  Poplar  Grove,  where  Mr.  Gorman 
entered  upon  a  successful  career  as  a  farmer, 
which  was  terminated  by  his  death  in  his  seven- 
ty-third year.  His  widow  survived  him  until  her 
ninetieth  year. 

The  boyhood  of  ex-SherifC  Gorman  was  passed 
on  his  father's  farm  in  Caledonia  Township, 
and  he  obtained  his  education   in   the   common 
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schools  near  bis  borne.  His  tborougb  Ivuowledge 
of  farming  and  stock-raising  was  acquired  un- 
der his  father's  able  instruction.  He  married 
Evangeline  Pearsall,  popularly  known  as  Eva 
Pearsall,  October  12,  1891.  Mrs.  Gorman  is  a 
member  of  an  old  Boone  County  family  and  a  na- 
tive of  Poplar  Grove,  her  relatives  being  mentioned 
in  other  biographical  sketches  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Gorman  lived  several  years  at  Belvidere,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  police  force,  and  while 
living  on  his  farm  in  Boone  County  be  served 
his  fellow  citizens  in  the  office  of  Constable.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Boone  County  and 
removed  again  to  Belvidere,  where  he  lived 
four  years.  As  Sheriff  he  made  a  record  as  a 
shrewd,  dependable  official  of  which  any  man 
might  be  justly  proud.  Since  his  retirement 
from  official  life,  be  has  given  his  attention  to 
farming  and  has  dealt  largely  in  live  stock, 
being  the  leading  buyer  and  shipper  in  that  line 
at  Poplar  Grove.  His  son  Sidney  Eugene  Gor- 
man, was  bom  December  8,  1892,  and  is  a  high 
school    student. 

GREENLEE,  John,  Jr. — During  the  making  of 
American  history  there  has  drifted  to  the  United 
States  a  race  of  people  that  have  truly  earned 
the  name  of  being  successful.  They  are  recog- 
nized as  being  among  our  foremost  citizens,  who 
have  by  an  inherent  and  indomitable  will  made 
their  influence  felt  in  every  walk  of  life.  On 
July  4,  1835,  a  son  was  born  at  Kintyre,  Argyle- 
shire,  Scotland,  of  sturdy,  hardworking  parents, 
plain  but  honest  and  industrious,  who  belong  to 
this  same  race  that  has  given  us  so  many  of  our 
most  representative  people.  The  name  of  this 
boy  was  John  Greenlee,  Jr..  and  his  father  bore 
the  same  name.  He  w-as  born  amid  the  green 
hills  of  Argyleshire,  in  the  Parish  of  South-end, 
August  16,  1791,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  Lord  in  baptism,  as  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  parish 
will  show.  The  first  breath  he  drew  was  of  the 
air  of  that  sea-girt  island,  and  with  it  he  imbibed 
those  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  which 
have  made  Scotchmen  noted  the  world  over.  His 
early  advantages  in  school  were  limited,  but 
what  he  did  know,  he  improved  upon  and  never 
forgot  anything.  He  lived  in  the  days  of  few- 
books,  but  what  he  possessed  were  read  thor- 
oughly and  digested  well. 

John  Greenlee  was  ever  eager  for  knowledge 
and  thoroughly  believed  that  through  it  be  could 


attain  to  power,  and  even  in  early  childhood  he 
was  often  found  eagerly  devouring  the  pages  of 
such  standard  works  as  Harvey's  "Meditations 
on  the  Starry  Heavens,"  and  "Among  the 
Tombs,"  Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,"  Doddridge's  "Ri.se 
and  Progress  on  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  and  va- 
rious works  on  the  Prophecies,  together  with  the 
Westminster  Catechism.  He  had  a  wonderfully 
retentive  memory,  and  what  he  bad  read  was 
ever  before  him  like  an  unlocked  treasure  house, 
from  which  be  drew  at  will.  Only  a  few  weeks 
bfore  his  death,  he  was  heard  to  repeat  whole 
passages  from  these  books. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  married  Helen 
Brown,  a  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  and 
as  years  went  by,  in  that  same  laud  in  which  the 
parents  first  drew  breath,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  were  born  to  them.  In  time,  too,  crops 
began  to  fail  and  rents  became  oppressive,  and 
tales  of  the  wealth  and  opportunities  of  the  new 
western  world  began  to  waft  across  the  expanse 
of  water  to  the  sea-girt  isle.  They  were  repeated 
on  the  hills  of  Argjieshire,  and  mothers  with 
their  babes  in  their  arms  listened  and  wondered. 
A  tide  of  emigration  swept  across  this  land  of 
Robert  Burns,  and  with  it  carried  John  Greenlee, 
Sr.,  with  his  wife  and  family  across  the  stormy 
Atlantic  and  on  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  in  the  harvest  mouth  of  August,  in 
1836,  that  the  weary  travelers  reached  Ottawa, 
HI.,  where  they  remained  until  December  of  that 
year,  when  John  Greenlee  took  a  claim  in  Cale- 
donia Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  near  the 
center  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Soctch  Set- 
tlement." The  following  spring  he  moved  his 
family  from  Ottawa  to  the  claim,  and  there,  and 
near  the  spot,  he  resided  for  a  period  of  forty 
years.  He  was  the  pioneer  Scotchman  of  the 
great  settlement  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Boone 
County.  In  time  he  gathered  about  him  200 
Scotch  families,  and  he  was  also  the  pioneer  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Willow  Creek  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  settlement,  which  has  devel- 
oped until  it  is  the  largest  countrj-  church  in 
America. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Greenlee,  Sr..  were  born 
eight  children :  Martha.  Eliza,  George,  Charles, 
Janette,  John,  Jr.,  Helen  and  Ann,  and  of  these 
all  are  still  living  except  Martha,  George  and 
Charles.  The  father  of  this  large  and  industrious 
family  was  called   to   his  final  resting  place  at 
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the  age  of  ninety-one  .veare  and  four  months. 
Dnring  the  yeai-s  he  spent  in  the  United  States, 
wonderful  changes  tools;  place,  marvelous  inven- 
tions were  made  and  the  whole  system  of  lif^ 
was  changed.  During  such  times,  and  under  the 
stimulant  of  such  surroundings,  the  character  of 
men  was  developed,  and  their  worth  proven. 

Amid  such  surroundings  John  Greenlee.  Jr., 
wns  reared,  and  while  his  educational  advantages 
were  lietter  than  those  accorded  his  father,  per- 
haps he  imbibed  less  real  knowledge,  for  the 
elder  Mr.  Greenlee  was  a  very  remarkable  man. 
The  younger  John  went  to  the  district  school  in 
Harlem  Township,  and  then  to  a  select  school  at 
Marengo,  where  he  took  up  the  higher  branches, 
but  instead  of  going  any  further  he  decided  it 
was  better  to  prepare  himself  for  a  business  ca- 
reer, as  his  tastes  were  iu  that  direction. 

In  1864  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  who 
died  in  1870,  survived  by  her  husband  and  two 
daughters,  Helen  and  Elizabeth  Brown,  who  re- 
side with  their  father  at  No.  80.5  North  State 
Street,  Belvidere,  111,,  in  a  large  and  commodious 
residence. 

.\fter  leaving  the  farm,  Mr.  Greenlee  moved 
to  Belvidere,  and  entered  the  hardware  business 
iu  partnership  with  his  brother,  Charles  Greenlee, 
and  brother-in-law,  James  0.  Gregory.  Later  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  another  formed 
with  his  brother,  George  Greenlee,  and  Robert 
Harvey,  which  continued  until  1880.  Then  he. 
together  with  several  others,  organized  the  Peo- 
ple's Bank,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  cashier  and  became  one  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, which  place  he  held  until  1008.  He  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Belvidere  Telephone 
Company  and  until  recently  was  one  of  its  Board 
of  Directors.  He  was  a  stockholder  of  the  Na- 
tional Sewing  Machine  Company,  and  has  ever 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  public.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
County  Ti-easurer  and  served  one  term,  and  he 
has  held  various  other  offices,  including  that  of 
Supervisor  and  member  of  the  North  Side  School 
Board.  Until  June  IS.  1807.  when  attacked  by 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  his  life  has  been  full  and 
active.  Always  genial,  he  has  won  a  host  of 
friends  wherever  he  has  been.  While  now  he  is 
seen  frequently  upon  the  street  in  his  wheel  chair, 
his  genial  face  and  active  mind  are  sadly  missed 
from  business  circles  and  social  life. 


HEATH,  Stanley  T.,  farmer  and  thresher.  Cap- 
ron.  Boone  Township.  Boone  County.  111.  Those 
who  know  the  prominent  citizen  just  mentioned 
are  avvare  that  he  has  won  a  very  creditable  suc- 
cess in  life,  and  all  agree  that  he  has  achieved  it 
by  the  exercise  of  all  those  personal  qualities 
which  make  for  stalwart  manhood  and  praise- 
worthy citizenship.  Though  he  did  not  come 
into  the  world  without  some  financial  prospects 
already  provided  for  him.  he  is.  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  phrase,  a  self-made  man  who  has 
carefully  marked  out  his  own  career  and  per- 
sistently walked  very  near  to  the  line. 

Stanley  T.  Heath  was  born  in  Bonus  Town- 
ship, October  17.  1857,  a  son  of  Clarkson  Wright 
and  Cynthia  (Stevenson)  Heath,  his  father  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  his  mother  a  native  of 
Ohio.  Clarkson  W.  Heath  was  born  March  31, 
1824.  He  was  brought  early  in  life  to  Ohio, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  came  to  Illinois 
in  1845,  reaching  Boone  County,  October  12.  He 
settled  first  in  Bonus  Township,  later  removing 
to  Boone  Township,  three  miles  south  of  Capron, 
to  which  village  he  removed  some  years  before 
his  death.  From  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  he  advocated  and  voted  for  its  prin- 
ciples. Taking  a  prominent  part  in  local  affairs, 
he  served  four  years  as  Supervisor  of  his  town- 
ship and  held  other  township  offices.  The  tem- 
perance question  early  attracted  his  attention 
and.  from  his  early  manhood  until  his  death,  he 
was  decidedly  a  temperance  man.  Though  not 
a  member  of  any  church,  he  was  from  time  to 
time  an  attendant  upon  the  services  of  different 
churches  in  his  vicinity  and  helped  to  support 
them  all. 

In  1847  Clarkson  Wright  Heath  married  Miss 
Jane  Miller,  who  died  seven  years  later,  leaving 
two  children — Clara,  who  is  Mrs.  Charles  Froth- 
ingham.  and  Lelia.  who  is  the  widow  of  Sey- 
mour Van  Epps.  late  of  Belvidere,  and  the 
mother  of  Arthur  J.  and  Walter  S.  Van  Epps, 
Who  are  represented  by  biographical  sketches 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  April  12,  1856,  Mr. 
Heath  married  Cynthia  Stephenson,  who  bore  him 
children  as  follows :  Stanley  T..  the  eldest,  who 
receives  attention  below :  Ina.  Mrs.  Elmer  An- 
drews, whose  husband  is  a  contractor  at  Oak 
Park,  111. ;  William  R..  is  an  official  of  the  Lar- 
kin   Soap  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Heath,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Sarah  (Watson)  Stevenson,  was  bom  in  Leb- 
anon,  Warren   County,   Ohio,   October   11,   1830, 
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and  was  brought  to  Boone  County  in  1S3G,  wben 
slie  was  about  six  years  old,  thus  becoming  a 
pioneer  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Tlje  Steven- 
sons  were  the  first  family  to  locate  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Bonus  Township.  They  lived  in  a 
tent  until  the  father  could  erect  a  log  cabin, 
which,  in  time,  gave  place  to  a  modern  dwelling. 
There  Mr.  Stevenson  died,  aged  eighty-four 
years,  and  his  wife  aged  seventy -eight  years.  Of 
their  family  of  eleven  children,  eight  lived  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  only  two  are  now 
living;  Mrs.  Heath  and  her  sister  Emily,  who 
is  the  widow  of  Marvin  Robbius  and  a  resident 
of  Capron.  The  names  of  those  who  died  after 
reaching  maturity  were  Silas,  John,  Milton,  Rob- 
ert, William  and  Elizabeth.  All  of  Mrs.  Heath's 
brothers  settled  in  Boone  County.  Elizabeth 
married  .John  Robbins.  half-brother  of  the  late 
Marvin  Robins,  and  died  in  Idaho. 

Stanley  T.  Heath  lived  in  Bonus  Township 
until  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  when  he  was 
brought  to  Boone  Township,  to  a  home  three 
miles  south  of  Capron.  where  he  lived  until  he 
■was  thirty-three  years  old.  October  21,  188."), 
he  married  Miss  Nellie  Sands,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Sands,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Five  years  later,  he 
removed  to  a  farm  in  Boone  To^^mship,  half  a 
mile  north  of  Caprou,  and  since  March.  1892,  he 
has  lived  in  that  village.  He  attends  to  two 
farms,  one  of  eighty  acres  in  LeRoy  Township, 
and  the  old  Heath  homestead,  three  miles  south 
of  Capron.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  the 
leading  thresher  in  his  part  of  the  county  and 
during  much  of  that  time  the  only  one.  He  had 
worked  on  a  threshing  machine  three  years  be- 
fore he  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  thus  ex- 
tending his  connection  with  that  industry  to  a 
third  of  a  century.  He  has  worn  out  three 
threshing  machines  and  is  now  using  his  fourth. 
His  first  machine  was  an  old  Minnesota  Chief 
horse-power  thresher.  His  next  one  was  a  Nich- 
ols &  Shepherd  steam-power  machine.  His  last 
and  his  present  rhachines  are  and  liave  been  Ad- 
vance threshers.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  to  use  a  steam- 
thresher.  He  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  use  of  the  best  com-shellers,  shredders,  clo- 
ver-huUers  and  other  machines  of  their  class. 
On  November  3,  1906,  he  lost  his  left  hand  while 
operating  a  corn-shredder. 

Mr.  Heath  is  a  director  of  the  Boone  County 
Fire  Insurance  Company  and  handles  its   local 


business  at  and  in  the  vicinity  ot  Caiiron.  lie 
has  built  three  residences  in  Capron  and  the 
house  in  which  he  now  lives  is  an  attractive  one, 
modern  in  all  its  apointments.  He  has  from  his 
youth  been  a  Republican,  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  political  matters  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Boone  County  Central  Committee.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  he 
has  passed  all  the  chairs  of  his  lodge  and  has  sat 
in  the  Grand  Lodge;  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  He  states  that 
he  has  never  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life,  but 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  accident.  Mrs. 
Heath,  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  of  music,  is 
still  an  ardent  devotee  to  the  musical  art. 

Stanley  T.  and  Nellie  (Sands)  Heath  have 
three  children.  Their  son,  William  C,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  Hazel  is 
studying  music  at  Buffalo,  and  Ina  is  a  student 
in  the  high  school  at  Capron. 


HERBERT,  Benjamin  Strong. — In  Boone 
Township,  Boone  County,  may  be  seen  a  beauti- 
ful farm,  adorned  with  a  large  and  comfortable 
residence  and  first  class  farm-buildings,  which 
is  the  propei-ty  of  Benjamin  S.  Herbert,  now 
living  on  Lincoln  Avenue  in  Belvidere.  Mr.  Her- 
bert, one  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  was  born 
in  Bonus  Township,  January  12,  1847.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Henry  and  Mary  (Jones)  Her- 
bert. In  1879  he  married  Matilda  E.  McMaster, 
the  fifth  child  of  David  William  and  Phoebe 
(Green)  McMaster.  Mr.  McMaster  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Boone  County.  He  diea 
July  3,  1899,  leaving  to  each  of  his  children  a 
comfortable  inheritance.  In  1873,  Mr.  Herbert, 
with  his  brother,  William  R.,  bought  the  home- 
stead from  their  father,  which  they  jointly 
owned  until  1883.  Later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
increased  their  holdings,  now  owning  630  acres 
of  highly  productive  land  in  Bonus  Township. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  Republican,  and 
while  in  no  ways  seeking  official  honors,  he  has 
served  ten  years  on  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Belvidere,  a  position  he  still  holds.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  belonging 
to  the  Crusade  Commandery  No.  17  ,of  Rock- 
ford,  and  the  Freeport  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S. 
His  intelligence,  enterprise  and  integrity  have 
made  him  prominent  in  business  and  social 
circles. 

HERBERT,  John  Henry.— Pioneer  life  in  Illi- 
nois during  the  State's  early  history  meant  hard- 
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sbips  of  which  the  rising  generation  know  noth- 
ing, for  those  sturdy  forerunners  of  civilization 
had  to  haul  all  the  grain  and  stock,  as  well  as 
■wool  from  their  sheep,  with  their  own  wagone 
and  teams  over  almost  impassable  roads  to  Chi- 
cago. Prices  were  very  low  for  farm  products, 
and  extremely  high  for  manufactured  commodi- 
ties, while  sugar,  coffee  and  other  like  goods 
w-ere  then  luxuries  indeed. 

Among  those  pioneers  who  will  always  be 
closely  associated  with  the  development  of  Boone 
County,  is  the  late  John  Henry  Herbert,  who 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  March  12,  1S05,  and 
there  followed  the  trade  of  a  cabinet  maker. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Jones, 
December  22,  1830.  Six  years  later,  coming  to 
Illinois  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  he  took 
up  a  claim  of  640  acres  in  Bonus  Township,  Boone 
County,  which  he  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  $1.25  per  acre,  as  soon  as  the  survey 
was  completed.  He  built  the  first  frame  house 
in  Bonus,  where  five  of  his  eight  children  were 
boru.  aud  during  the  fifty  years  it  served  as  the 
home  for  the  different  members  of  the  family 
not  a^death  occurred  within  its  walls. 

Mr.  Herbert's  chief  pleasure  was  in  his  sheep, 
although  he  was  likewise  fond  of  horticulture, 
growing  many  choice  varieties  of  fruit,  especially 
apples,  in  his  orchard  and  garden.  As  he  watch- 
ed the  city  of  his  birth  develop  into  the  great 
metropolis,  Mr.  Herbert  was  fond  of  relating  tha' 
he  obtained  his  first  experience  in  farming  in 
New  York  Cit^■.  There  he  kept  quite  a  drove  of 
swine,  which  roamed  at  large,  unmolested,  and 
obtained  most  of  their  forage  from  the  fruit 
venders  and  grocers  of  Broadway. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  were  consistent 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Belvi- 
dere,  which  they  helped  to  found.  As  their 
daughtere  grew-  up  and  returned  from  Rockford 
College,  where  they  were  educated,  their  home 
became  the  center  for  gatherings  of  their  friends, 
and  noted  for  its  hospitality,  in  which  both 
friends  aud  strangers  were  always  cordially 
welcome. 

In  1S7.3,  selling  his  farm  to  his  two  sons, 
Benjamin  and  William,  Mr.  Herbert  removed  to 
Belvidere  with  his  wife  and  two  unmarried 
daughters,  and  purchased  a  home  on  Lincoln 
Avenue,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1S91.  In  iwlitics  Mr.  Herbert  was 
a  Republican,  holding  several  offices.  A  man  of 
strong  moral  character,  he  had  great  influence 


upon  the  community  aud  nobly  bore  his  part  in 
its  development. 

HEWER,  Frank,  a  thorough  and  thrifty  farmer, 
owning  two  hundred  acres  of  fine  land  in  Spring 
Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  entirely  cultivated 
and  well  improved,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, Januarj-  10,  1848.  His  parents  were  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (Smith)  Hewer,  who  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  that  country.  Of  their  children, 
seven  lived  to  years  of  maturity,  six  of  whom 
were  sons.  Frank,  who  was  the  fourth  son,  was 
reared  in  Wiltshire,  England,  where  he  remained 
until  1874,  following  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
July  of  that  year  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
locating  in  Boone  County,  111.,  where  he  lived 
with  his  brother  Joseph  in  Spring  Township 
about  a  year ;  then  in  company  with  his  brother 
Henry  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Kane  County,  111., 
on  which  he  followed  farming  until  about  1ST7, 
when  they  sold  the  property,  and,  in  1879,  Mr. 
Hewer  bought  the  place  which  is  now  his  home. 
It  consists  of  two  hundred  acres,  is  improved 
with  good  buildings  and  is  all  under  cultivation. 

On  July  10,  1879,  in  Spring  Township,  Boone 
County,  Mr.  Hewer  was  married  to  Anna  Wieg- 
low.  born  near  Baraboo,  Wis.,  November  22. 
1860,  a  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Barbara 
(Keitel)  Wieglow.  Three  children  were  the  off- 
spring of  this  union :  Elizabeth  A.,  Wiliam  R. 
and  Frederick  W.  The  mother  of  this  family 
died  in  Spring  Township,  March  18,  1906. 

Mr.  Hewer  attends  faithfully  to  his  duties  as 
a  citizen  and  is  respected  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men, to  whom  he  has  been  favorably  known  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  His  political  connection  is 
with  the  Repuljlican  party. 

HOLLEMBEAK,  George  L.,  was  born  in  Spring 
Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  December  o.  1850, 
and  has  lived  in  the  same  locality  ever  since. 
His  father  was  William  H.  Hollembeak,  and  the 
maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Maria  Shattuek, 
the  former  being  a  native  of  Penns.vlvania  and 
the  latter  of  Ohio.  For  years  their  home  was  in 
Spring  Township,  where  William  Hollembeak 
carried  on  farmiug.  He  finally  sold  his  farm, 
which  was  located  in  Shattuck's  Grove,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Sycamore,  111.,  living  in  re- 
tirement until  his  death,  in  .July,  1005,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  years.  His  widow  still  survives. 
Three  sons  comiwsed  their  family :  George  L., 
Frank  and  Abraham.    The  subject  of  this  sketch 
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has  always  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and 
stockraising  and  is  the  owner  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land. 

On  December  21,  1876,  Mr.  Hollembeak  was 
married  to  Belvina  Gioff,  who  was  born  in  De- 
Kalb  County,  111.,  July  5,  18.55,  and  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  Goff,  formerly  a  resident  of  that 
county.  Three  children  were  born  to  this  union : 
Adelbert  W.,  Edward  and  Ida  M.,  wife  of  Ralph 
Dove.  Politically,  Mr.  Hollembeak  is  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  taken 
considerable  interest  in  township  affairs  and  has 
creditably  discharged  the  duties  of  highway  com- 
missioner. 

HYNDMAN,  Robert  H.,  retired  farmer,  police 
magistrate,  Capron,  Boone  County,  111.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  good  Irishman  should  not  be- 
come a  good  American  citizen  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  he  should  do  so,  and  experi- 
ence teaches  that  usually  he  does.  Of  all  the 
truly  civilized  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
the  Irish  have  perhaps  more  cause  than  any 
others  to  wish  to  improve  their  condition.  With 
the  example  of  other  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
before  them,  they  naturally  look  to  America  for 
opportunities  for  development  which  are  denied 
them  in  their  own  Green  Isle.  They  are  pre-emi- 
nently a  liberty  loving  people  and,  above  all,  they 
are  lovers  of  .I'ustice;  and,  from  pre-revolution- 
ary  times  to  the  present,  Irishmen  in  America 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  patriotic,  risking 
their  lives  for  the  flag  under  which  they  have 
found  protection  and  an  open  way  for  advance- 
ment along  all  lines  of  human  endeavor.  Illinois 
has  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Irish  citizens, 
and  in  this  pride  Boone  County  has  a  share. 

Robert  H.  Hyndman  is  of  Irish  parentage  and 
was  born  in  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1842.  His  parents.  George  and  Ann 
Hyndman,  natives  of  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  but 
in  some  lines  of  English  ancestry,  came  to  Can- 
ada many  years  ago.  From  Canada  they  came 
in  April,  1859,  to  Forreston,  Ogle  County,  111. 
Settling  on  a  farm  near  that  town,  they  made 
improvements  and  prospered,  but  eventually  re- 
moved to  Hampton,  Iowa,  where  they  died.  Rob- 
ert H.  Hyndman  was  a  little  more  than  sixteen 
years  old  when  his  parents  settled  in  Ogle 
County,  and  he  had  .iust  entered  his  twenty-sixth 
year  when.  May  29,  18G9,  he  married  Margaret 
Jane  Campbell.  Miss  Campbell,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of   Ontario,    Canada,   had   been   brought   to 


the  United  States  in  1S.".8.  by  hor  parents,  Xn- 
drew  and  Belinda  Campbell,  who  settled  in  For- 
reston Township,  Ogle  Countj',  111.,  and  in  1870 
moved  from  there  to  Grundy  Countj",  Iowa,  lo- 
cating at  Parkersburg.  where  they  are  buried. 
Mrs.  Hyndman  is  a  sister  of  John  T.  Campbell, 
the  well  known  banker  of  Forreston,  and  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hyndman,  of  Belvidere.  Mr.  H.yndmau 
has  a  brother,  George  C.  Hyndman.  in  Chicago, 
who  was  during  all  his  active  life  a  farmer,  ex- 
cept in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Ninet.v-second  Regiment,  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry. 

From  1869  to  1898,  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  Robert  H.  Hyndman  lived  on  his 
farm  in  LeRoy  Township.  That  farm,  compris- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  is  divided  by 
the  highway  and  has  two  sets  of  improvements. 
For  many  years  it  was  devoted  to  dairying  and 
general  farming.  A  part  of  it  is  operated  by  his 
son-in-law,  Frank  T.  Ellingson,  who  keeps  thirty 
co-n^  and  makes  use  of  a  power  milking-machine, 
which  has  proven  quite  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hynd- 
man left  the  farm  in  1898,  since  when  he  has 
lived  practically  retired  from  active  life.  He  is 
known  throughout  Boone  County  as  one  of  the 
"old  threshermen,"  having  threshed  very  exten- 
sively for  man.v  .vears.  He  has  a  fine  home  at 
Capron. 

Politically.  Mr.  Hyndman  is  a  Republican  and. 
as  a  member  of  that  party,  takes  a  helpful  inter- 
est in  all  public  affairs  and  has  served  in  differ- 
ent township  offices,  notably  as  school  director 
for  twenty-four  years  and  as  police  magistrate 
at  Capron  for  seven  years.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  stated  that  he  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  phrase  an  active  politician.  He  is 
a  Modern  Woodman,  devoted  to  all  interests  of 
his  order.  A  born  sportsman,  he  is  a  lover  of 
open-air  life  and  keeps  a  summer  house  on 
Devil's  Lalve,  Wis.,  where  he  annually  passes 
considerable  time  fishing  and  hunting.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hyndman  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Capron,  of  which  Mr.  Hynd- 
man is  a  ti-ustee  and  steward. 

Robert  H.  and  Margaret  Jane  ( Campbell) 
Hyndman  have  children  named  Edward  Robert, 
Ada  Belle  and  Gertude  Blanche.  Edward  R.,  of 
Capron,  is  a  dealer  in  grain,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, automobiles,  buggies  and  coal.  Ada  B.  is 
the  wife  of  Montgomery  Yates,  who  is  a  farmer 
in  Bonus  Township.  Gertrude  B.  married  Frank 
T.  Ellingson,  a  farmer  in  LeRoy  Township. 
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IVERSON,  John.— One  of  the  most  energetic, 
thrifty  and  prosperous  of  the  pioneer  farmers 
of  Boone  Township,  Boone  Couutj-,  111.,  was  bom 
in  Norway,  June  S.  1833.  and  on  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1853  spent  fourteen  years  iu 
Chicago,  working  in  the  yards  of  a  wholesale 
and  retail  lumber  firm,  where  he  gained  a  good 
position.  In  1867  he  located  on  his  present  farm, 
having  bought  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  at 
$25  per  acre,  to  which  he  has  since  added  eighty 
acres.  In  18SG,  he  built  the  residence  iu  which 
he  lives,  and  now  has  one  of  the  best  improved 
farms  in  the  locality,  situated  in  the  center  of 
Boone  Township.  He  is  engaged  in  mixed  farm- 
ing, devoting  his  attention  principally  to  dairy- 
ing, milking  25  cows,  and  raising  hogs.  His 
place  is  in  all  respects  eq>ial  to  any  in  the  town- 
ship. 

On  May  21,  1801,  Mr.  Iverson  was  married,  in 
Boone  Township,  to  Christe  Wange,  who  was 
born  in  Norway  and  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  one  year,  her  parents.  Inge- 
bret  and  Betsy  Johnson  (Nelson)  Wange, 
settling  in  Boone  Township  in  1814.  But  one 
of  the  old  residents  had  preceded  them,  who 
arrived  in  1813.  Several  other  Norwegian 
families  came  about  the  year  1814,  and  all  lo- 
cated near  what  is  now  the  village  of  Capron. 
While  in  Chicago  Mr.  Iverson  had  visited  some 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  settled  in  this  region, 
and  the  impressions  made  by  the  visit  induced 
him  to  move  to  Boone  County.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Iverson  were  born  seven  children,  as  fol- 
lows: Julia  Augusta,  wife  of  Hans  Fardell,  of 
Hamilton  County,  Iowa,  deceased  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years :  Ingebert,  who  operated  a 
canning  factory  in  Dane  Countj',  Iowa,  and  died 
at  the  same  age ;  Irving,  whose  home  is  in  Ward 
County,  N.  D. ;  Nels,  a  farmer  in  Emmet  County, 
Iowa;  Bertha,  wife  of  John  Seaver.  Boone 
Township ;  Samuel,  who  is  conducting  the  home 
farm,  and  Justine,  who  resides  at  Normal,  111., 
and  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

Politically,  John  Iverson  is  an  old  time  Re- 
publican, and  cast  his  first  vote  for  John  C. 
Fremont.  He  has  rendered  good  public  service 
in  the  office  of  School  Trustee,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Capron  Lutheran  Church,  whose  place  of 
worship  his  wife's  family  helped  to  erect. 

JACKSON,  Nathan  D.,  Justice  of  the  Peace  re- 
siding in  Bonus  Township,  Boone  County,  111., 
and  one  of  the  best  known  men  iu  his  section  of 


the  country,  was  torn  in  the  same  township, 
April  2.  1815,  a  son  of  Charles  D.  and  Mary  Ann 
(Stow)  Jackson,  the  former  a  native  of  Newton, 
Mass..  and  the  latter  of  New  York  State,  where 
her  birth  occurred  in  Broome  County.  The  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Charles  Jackson,  was  a  Mas- 
sachusetts man,  who,  together  with  his  wife, 
Ann  (Hagar)  Jackson,  settled  in  McHenry 
County,  111.,  during  the  '40s  and  there  both  died. 
Charles  Jackson  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of 
eight  children.  Mary  Ann  Stow  was  brought  by 
her  parents  to  Pem.  111.,  iu  183G  and  her  mar- 
riage to  Charles  D.  Jackson  took  place  in  Boone 
Township.  Immediately  after  their  nuptials 
they  located  in  Bonus  Township,  where  the 
father  followed  farming  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  March  9,  1891,  his  widow  surviv- 
ing him  until  January  27,  1894.  They  had  two 
children.  Nathan  D.,  and  Lucy  A.,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam D.  MeOabe,  her  husband  dying  in  Bel  vide  re. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm,  receiving  his  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  has  passed  his  whole  life  in 
the  township  where  he  was  born.  He  is  a  man 
of  sterling  character  and  enjoys  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  classes  in  the  community,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  useful  member  more  than 
three  score  years.  He  is  the  owner  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  acres  of  land,  all  im- 
proved. 

On  September  3.  1879,  Mr.  Jackson  was  mar- 
ried to  Ellen  E.  Ward,  a  native  of  Manchester 
Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  where  she  was 
born,  November  11,  1857.  Her  father  was  Chris- 
topher Ward,  and  the  maiden  name  of  her  mother 
was  Jeannette  Milligan.  Christopher  Ward  was 
born  iu  Yorkshire,  England,  and  his  wife  in 
Glasgow.  Scotland.  They  came  to  the  United 
States  and,  proceeding  at  once  to  Illinois,  settled 
in  Manchester  Township,  Boone  Count?-,  about 
the  year  1850.  Mr.  Ward  departed  this  life 
February  21,  1887,  his  wife  passing  away  June 
1(1,  1895.  They  had  two  children:  Alfred,  who 
is  a  farmer  in  Manchester  Township,  and  Ellen 
E.  Six  children  have  resulted  from  the  union 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  as  follows :  Alfred  B. ; 
Lottie  H.,  wife  of  R.  M.  Porter;  Charles  C. ; 
Mary  A.  J.,  wife  of  R.  S.  Fleming ;  Neal  D..  and 
Ethel  E.  The  eldest  son,  Alfred,  died  in  his 
thirteenth  year. 

Politically,  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  Republican,  with 
an  influential  voice  in  the  local  councils  of  his 
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party.  He  was  first  appoiuted  Justice  of  tbe 
Peace  by  Gov.  Yates,  and  was  reappointed  by 
Gov.  Deneen.  For  fifteen  years  be  bas  beld  the 
office  of  scbool  director  and  bas  served  several 
years   as  bigbway  comuiissioner. 

JOHNSON,  Henry  S.,  a  successful  farmer  re- 
siding on  Section  12.  Boone  Townsbip.  was  born 
in  Noi-way,  Marcb  24,  1S40,  and  in  1844  was 
brougbt  to  Illinois  by  bis  parents  Lars  and  Randa 
Jobnson.  At  tbe  same  time  tbe  Jobn.sons  came 
to  America,  Ives  Sburesou  and  Ole  Joliusou  came 
witb  tbeir  families,  and  tbe  Jobnsons  settled  on 
tbe  farm  now  owned  by  Henry  S.  Jobnson.  four 
miles  east  of  Capron.  The  little  party  had  been 
eight  weeks  on  the  ocean,  and  had  suffered  much 
on  tbe  trip  overland.  It  had  been  the  intention 
to  push  on  to  tbe  Rocls  River  with  the  yoke  of 
oxen  and  wagon  secured  at  Chicago,  but  all  were 
tired  out,  and  the  location  selected  pleased  them. 
Lars  Jobnson  secured  eighty  acres  of  government 
land,  paying  for  it  $1.25  per  acre,  and  he  bad 
but  little  means  left  when  be  had  paid  for  it. 
In  conjunction  they  built  a  log  bouse  and  lived 
together  for  a  time,  until  tbe  others  secured  land 
for  themselves.  Lars  worked  hard  and  added  to 
his  real  e.«tate  until  he  owned  another  eighty 
acres,  and  was  able  to  build  a  second  house  in 
1854,  which  is  now  standing.  In  time  he  bought 
land  adjoining  his  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
but  which  was  in  JIcHeury  County.  Lars  John- 
sou  prospered  and  died  in  1884,  aged  81  years, 
his  wife  having  died  a  few  years  before  him. 
They  were  consistent  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  in  politics  he  was  a  Republican. 
Their  children  were:  John,  who  owned  a  part 
of  tbe  old  farm,  but  removed  to  Wisconsin  where 
be  died  aged  sixty ;  Bet.sy,  who  married  John 
Happerstead  and  died  past  sixty;  Ole,  unmar- 
ried, on  tbe  farm  adjoining  bis  brother,  Henry 
S. ;  Henry  S.,  subject  of  this  sketch ;  Elling,  who 
entered  a  homestead  in  North  Dakota,  but  died 
in  South  Dakota  ;  Andrew,  unmarried  and  living 
on  the  old  homestead. 

Henry  S.  Jobnson  was  reared  on  the  bouieste.id 
where  he  has  resided  for  sixty-four  y^ars,  and 
always  lived  with  his  father,  although  he  owned 
and  improved  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
acres  in  McHenry  County,  which  be  operntes  in 
conjunction  with  his  home  place  of  sixty-five 
acres,  devoting  his  attention  to  mixed  farming 
and  dairying,  keeping  25  cows,  having  devoted 
himself  to  this  work  all  his  life. 


Vi'hen  twenty -four  years  old,  he  married  Mar- 
garet Thompson,  also  born  in  Norway,  wlio  was 
twelve  years  old  when  she  came  to  this  country. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Thompson  wlio 
died  in  Norway.  Her  mother,  Laura  Thompson, 
was  a  widow  witb  four  children  when  she  came 
to  the  New  World.  Margaret  worked  in  Chi- 
cago until  her  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Johnson 
have  bad  children,  as  follows:  Theodore,  oper- 
ating the  farm  of  bis  uncle  Ole ;  Robert,  a  com- 
mercial salesman  and  proprietor  of  tbe  R.  V. 
Jobnson  general  store  at  Capron;  Frank,  oper- 
ating the  home  farm,  married  Emma  Matilda 
Thompson,  and  they  have  two  children— Henry 
and  Johnnie ;  Lewis,  manager  of  his  brother 
Robert's  store ;  Louise,  who  married  a  farmer 
of  Boone  Township.  The  family  are  all  meui- 
l>ers  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Jobn- 
son bas  been  a  life-long  member,  and  Trustee 
for  many  years.  The  house  in  which  they  live 
was  erected  by  ilr.  Johnson  twenty-six  years 
ago,  while  his  excellent  bank  barn,  36x66  feet, 
was  built  by  him  in  1906.  Tbe  family  stands 
very  high  in  tbe  community,  and  the  success 
which  Mr.  .Johnson  has  attained  has  been  well 
merited. 

JOHNSON,  Imbert  A.,  an  energetic  and  pros- 
perous young  farmer,  who  carries  on  one  of  the 
largest  dairy  businesses  in  Boone  Township, 
Boone  County,  111.,  was  born  on  tbe  farm  where 
be  now  lives,  July  9,  1873.  He  is  a  son  of  Ole 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  when  a  young  man,  locating  in 
Boone  County,  where  he  married  Carrie  Wange, 
born  in  tbe  same  county,  a  daughter  of  Imbert 
Wange  and  sister  of  Jlrs.  John  Iverson,  men- 
tion of  whom  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Soon  after  bis  marriage,  Ole  Johnson  began  to 
live  on  tbe  present  Johnson  homestead,  which 
bad  been  the  property  of  Mr.  Olsen,  from  whom 
tbe  father  bought  it  in  in.stallments  until  he  ulti- 
mately acquired  tvro  hundred  and  two  acres, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  which  now  be- 
long to  bis  sou,  Imbert.  On  this  farm  Ole  John- 
son remained  until  1903,  when  he  moved  to  a' 
small  place  a  short  distance  away,  and  is  now 
living  in  retirement.  He  and  his  wife  reared  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  fol- 
lows :  Hannah,  wife  of  William  L.  Wiliams.  a 
farmer  of  Lee  County,  111.;  Bertha,  wife  of 
Thomas  Hanson,  who  occupies  the  Eggleston  farm 
in  Boone  Township;   Imbert  A.;   Clarence,  who 
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owns  the  old  Lemphe  farm  in  Boone  Township ; 
and  William  A.,  a  student  in  tbe  DeKalb  Nor- 
mal Scliool.  Imbert  A.  Johnson  has  spent  bis 
life  on  tbe  farm.  He  has  good  barns  and  keeps 
from  forty  to  fifty  cows,  having  installed  a  milk- 
ing outfit.  As  stated  before,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  dairymen  in  his  locality.  He 
feeds  his  stock  on  tbe  grain  raised  by  him.  and, 
besides  this,  purchases  bran,  oil  and  meal  for 
feeding  purposes.  His  work  requires  the  serv- 
ices of  two  helpers. 

On  October  11,  1899,  Mr.  Johnson  was  mar- 
ried to  Ida  Carlson,  formerly  a  milliner  at  Cap- 
ron.  Boone  Countj-,  and  they  have  two  children : 
Owen  Alaynard.  aged  six  years,  and  Evelyn 
Cleona.  aged  four.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  director  of 
tbe  Caprou  Telephone  Company.  Politically,  he 
is  a  supporter  of  tbe  Republican  partj-. 

KEITH,  Lewis,  -n-bo  is  now  living  retired,  at 
Rockford.  111.,  was  for  many  years  well  known 
throughout  this  part  of  the  State  as  a  dealer 
in  stock,  and  also  as  the  owner  of  large  tracts 
of  land.  Born  May  2,  1826,  in  Morgan  County, 
Ohio,  tbe  son  of  Lewis  and  Mary  (Spencer) 
Keith.  Mr.  Keith  was  taken,  when  six  years 
old.  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  by  bis  grandparents, 
Elisba  and  Elizabeth  (Wagoner)  Spencer,  of 
Huntingdon  County,  Pa.,  bis  mother  having  died 
when  be  was  twenty-three  days  old.  After  three 
years  spent  in  Licking  County,  tbe  family  re- 
moved to  LaPorte  County.,  Ind.,  and  March  1, 
1837.  they  came  to  Flora  Township,  Boone 
County,  111.,  -where  the  mother  died.  Young 
Keith  was  thus  reared  by  his  grandfather.  Elisba 
Spencer,  who  died  in  1838,  being  buried  in  Flora 
Cemetery,  as  were  also  the  paternal  grandparents 
of  Lewis,  who  died  at  tbe  age  of  eighty -one  years. 
Lewis  Keith  then  went  to  live  with  his  maternal 
grandmother  until  he  was  twentj'-three  years 
old,  at  which  time  she  went  to  Iowa,  where 
her  death  occurred.  Joseph  Keith,  a  brother 
of  Lewis,  eight  years  his  senior,  went  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  young  man,  and  his  death  occurred 
there  about  ten  years  ago,  while  another  brother, 
Peter  Keith,  who  is  two  years  older,  now  re- 
sides in  San  Jose,  Cal.  Lewis  Keith  as  a  young 
man  purchased  forty  acres  of  land  for  the  sum 
of  $50,  and  this  he  later  sold  for  $80,  consider- 
ing that  he  had  made  a  good  bargain.  After 
his  grandmother's  death,  he  secured  her  old 
place,  and  started  stock-raising  and  dealing,  be- 
coming  one   of   the   best-known   traders    in    the 


county,  and  often  paying  as  high  as  3  per  cent 
per  mouth  for  the  use  of  money  with  which 
to  buy  stock.  Early  in  life  he  began  buying 
land,  paying  all  the. way  from  $1.25  to  $-45  an 
acre  for  it,  and  at  one  time  owned  1.500  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  in  Flora  Township. 
His  old  home  place,  where  he  resided  until 
1896,  is  now  the  site  of  the  Flora  church.  Mr. 
Keith  was  also  engaged  in  mercantile  enter- 
prises for  some  time,  for  fifteen  years  being  the 
owner  of  a  store  at  Cherry  Valley,  which  his 
son  managed  for  him.  He  also  owned  a  store 
at  Fairdale  for  some  years,  and  owned  valuable 
land  in  Kansas,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  other 
sections.  In  all  his  enterprises  he  proved  him- 
self a  shrewd,  capable  business  man,  but  he 
still  found  time  to  serve  his  community  in 
numerous  ways,  and  as  a  public-spirited  and 
upright  citizen,  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

On  May  2,  1819,  Lewis  Keith  was  married 
to  Catherine  Brown,  who  died  in  1863,  leaving 
three  children :  Wesley,  on  the  old  home  farm ; 
Luther,  a  contractor  of  California ;  and  Roswell, 
who  operates  a  part  of  the  old  home  farm. 
Mr.  Keith's  second  marriage  was  to  Louisa  Far- 
le.v.  who  survives  and  makes  her  home  with  him 
at  Rockford.  There  were  three  children  bom 
of  this  union,  namely :  Florence,  the  wife  of 
E.  D.  Reynolds,  an  attorney  of  Rockford.  and  a 
Republican  member  of  the  State  Legislature; 
Estella,  at  home ;  and  Mabel,  who  married  LeRoy 
Burt,  an  electrician  of  Bedford,  Iowa. 

KELLY,  Duncan  S.,  farmer,  director  of  the 
Boone  Couutj-  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  di- 
rector of  the  Boone  Countj-  Telephone  Company, 
Caledonia  Township,  Boone  County,  111.  This 
well  known  citizen  has  made  his  way  in  the 
world  by  sheer  force  of  character.  Perhaps  his 
success  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  of  Scotch  blood  and  of  Scotch  birth. 
Find  him  wherever  you  will,  you  will  usually 
find  in  the  Scotchman  a  man  of  native  wit,  much 
ind\istry,  commendable  frugality  and  many  other 
good  traits  which  go  toward  the  making  of  good 
citizenship.  Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  Argyleshire, 
May  8,  1839,  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Kelly) 
Kelly.  In  1852,  when  he  was  about  thirteen 
years  old,  his  parents  came  to  America  and  lo- 
cated at  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  There  tbe  father 
soon  died,  and,  in  1855,  tbe  mother  brought  her 
children   to   Boone   County,    111.,   and   settled   in 
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Caledonia  Township,  where  she  lived  until  her 
death,  which  was  March  22,  1S75,  when  she  was 
more  than  seventy  years  old.  Of  her  four  sons 
and  five  daughters,  Duncan  S.  was  the  seventh 
child  in  order  of  birth.  He  has  lived  in  Cale- 
donia Township  continuously  since  185.5  and  has 
given  all  his  active  years  to  the  work  of  farm- 
ing. He  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  well  improved  land, 
provided  with  good  buildings  and  all  modern 
appliances  and  machinery  essential  to  successful 
farming.  He  retired  from  active  life  iu  1904. 
As  has  been  stated,  he  is  actively  identified  with 
the  management  of  local  insurance  and  teleiJhone 
interests.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  has  held  the  office  of  School  Director.  He 
and  Mrs.  Kelly  are  faithful  members  of  the 
Argyle  Presbyterian  church,  whose  house  of  wor- 
ship is  just  over  the  county  line  in  Winnebago 
'County. 

February  9,  ISTl.  Mr.  Kelly  married  in  Cale- 
donia Township,  Miss  Helen  Greenlee,  like  him- 
self a  native  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Robeil  and  Mary  (Mitchell) 
Greenlee,  and  was  born  October  16,  1847.  The 
father  and  mother,  who  were  bom  in  Argyle- 
shire, came  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  and 
settled  in  Caledonia  Township,  where  he  died 
aged  sixty-seven  years,  she  dying,  aged  eighty 
years.  They  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters, 
and  Mrs.  Kelly  was  their  youngest  child.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kelly  have  children  named  John  S., 
Robert  G.,  Duncan  M.,  James  T.  and  Ethel. 

KENNEDY,  Peter  R.,  is  one  of  those  remark- 
able men  who  have  made  their  way  in  life  with 
a  limited  education  to  start  with,  but  who  as 
business  men,  have  few  equals.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
career  has  been  almost  phenomenal,  when  it  is 
realized  that  all  his  successes  have  been  crowded 
into  twenty  years.  He  has  handled  as  much  as 
$250,000  worth  of  property  in  a  single  week. 
His  transactions  cover  everything  from  a  broken- 
down  horse  to  a  department  store,  and  no  matter 
w'hat  the  magnitude  of  the  transaction,  he  has 
shown  the  same  fearless  honesty  of  purpose  and 
keenness  of  judgment  that  assured  his  success 
from  the  first.  He  was  born  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  May  11.  1852,  a  son  of  Roger  and  Win- 
nie (Scanlau)  Kennedy,  and  one  of  a  family  of 
seven  children,  three  boys  and  four  girls.  One 
sister  is  now  living  in  Connecticut  and  one  in 
Belvidere,   111. 


Mr.  Kennedy  came  to  the  United  States  when 
a  young  man,  and  in  1872  engaged  as  traveling 
salesman  for  five  years,  his  ready  wit  and  keen 
judgment  making  him  an  excellent  salesman 
from  the  start.  In  1877  he  resigned  his  position 
as  salesman  to  engage  in  various  enterprises, 
Iirincipally  farming.  At  one  time  he  owned  and 
operated  a  saloon,  but  he  has  never  taken  a  drop 
of  liquor,  and  he  conducted  his  bar  strictly  ac- 
cording to  law.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile trade  for  some  time;  was  very  successful 
in  a  livery  business,  but  he  found  his  true  voca- 
tion when  in  1887  he  embarked  in  a  real  estate 
and  loan  business  in  Belvidere.  Since  then  he 
has  done  an  enormous  business,  and  handles 
properties  of  all  kinds  and  values,  and  his  grasp 
of  finances  is  nothing  less  than  remarkable. 
His  personal  holdings  are  very  large.  He  owns 
eight  fine  farms  in  Boone  County,  and  is  co- 
partner with  J.  L.  Witbeck  in  a  highly  improved 
ranch  of  960  acres  in  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy conducts  his  real  estate  business  under  the 
firm  style  of  Kennedy  &  Parker,  the  junior  mem- 
ber having  been  taken  into  partnership  in  1905. 
This  firm  is  the  largest  real  estate  and  insurance 
concern  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  also  been  very  prominent  la 
civic  life.  He  was  Alderman  from  the  Third 
Ward  of  Belvidere  for  six  yeare  and  from  the 
Second  Ward  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  did  yeoman  service  in  developing  and  improv- 
ing the  city.  While  a  member  of  the  Council 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Street  and  Alley  Com- 
mittee, and  also  of  the  Purchasing  Committee, 
being  chosen  because  of  his  strong  financial  and 
executive  ability.  In  political  faith  he  is  a 
stanch  Republican.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  that 
organized  and  established  the  Belvidere  Gas 
Light  and  Fuel  Company  and  was  its  Secretary 
for  four  years.  He  was  one  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Columbia  Heating  Company  when  it  was 
organized  at  Belvidere,  111.,  in  1902.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  part  owner  of  the  "Riverside"  sub- 
division of  Belvidere.  At  present  he  is  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Belvidere,  having 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
death  of  the  late  John  M.  Glassner.  His  re- 
ligious affiliations  are  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
Fraternally  he  has  been  very  prominent  as  a 
member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
the  Royal  Arcanum  and  Knights  of  Columbus. 

On  Septemlier  2,  1875,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  mar 
ried  to  Katherine  Campbell,  at  St.  James  Church 
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Belvidere.  Four  children  have  been  born  to 
them:  JXamie  A.,  Katie.  Roger  and  Peter  J., 
and  of  these  Katie  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Court. 

Public-spirited,  energetic,  progressive,  upright, 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  very  best  citizens 
Belvidere  possesses,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  over-rate  what  he  has  done  for  Boone  County 
or  the  debt  of  gratitude  the  people  owe  him. 
Not  only  has  he  done  so  much  personally,  but 
he  has  stimulated  othere  to  join  him  in  various 
enterprises  that  have  for  their  ultimate  object 
the  advancement  of  the  city,  and  he  is  ever  to 
be  found  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Personally  he 
is  genial,  courteous  and  pleasing,  a  good  c-on- 
versationalist,  and  a  speaker  of  considerable 
force ;  and  to  say  that  his  friends  number  legion 
but  faintly  expresses  the  truth. 

KING,  Francis. — While  Belvidere  is  not  a  me- 
tropolis, it  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  large  and 
compact  district,  and  consequently  supports  an 
amount  of  business  proportionately  large  for  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Because  of  this  there 
have  been  attracted  to  it  some  very  able  business 
men.  who  have  made  the  city  their  headquarters 
and  directed  large  interests  from  within  its  eon- 
fines.  Of  such  is  Francis  King,  secretary  of  the 
Columbia  Heating  Company,  formerly  a  stock- 
holder of  the  June  Manufacturing  Company,  an 
extensive  realtj'  holder  and  a  man  of  wide  busi- 
ness connections  and  interests.  Mr.  King  was 
born  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  February  19.  1&12, 
and  is  a  son  of  Leander  and  Lucy  Ann  (Hovey) 
King.  The  boyhood  days  of  Mr.  King  were  spent 
working  upon  his  father's  homestead  and  attend- 
ing the  district  school,  but  to  the  information 
he  obtained  within  the  schoolroom  he  added  the 
results  of  close  observation,  keen  judgment  and 
broad  knowledge  of  men,  until  he  is  now  a  well 
educated  and  well  read  man,  whose  opinion 
upon  almost  any  subject  is  much  valued  by 
those  who  really  appreciate  him. 

Coming  to  Illinois  in  1848,  Mr.  King  remained 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  nventy-one,  when  he 
started  out  in  business  for  himself,  choosing  lum- 
bering as  his  field  of  operation,  and  so  intimate 
a  knowledge  did  he  obtain  of  the  entire  subject 
that  he  built  up  one  of  the  largest  enterprises 
in  this  line  in  the  State.  For  fifteen  years  he 
continued  in  this  business,  but  then  a  favorable 
opening  occurring,  he  embarked  as  a  hardware 
merchant,  but  fifteen  years  later  sold  out  his 
interests  and  since  then  has  been  devoting  him- 


self to  his  own  affairs.  Mr.  King  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  realty  owners  in  Boone  County,  and, 
among  other  holdings,  owns  six  farms  in  this 
county.  Earlier  in  life  he  invested  largely  in 
western  farming  land,  but  experience  taught  him 
the  expediency  of  keeping  his  property  together 
so  he  could  superintend  it  himself.  When  the 
June  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in 
Belvidere.  Mr.  King  was  active  in  its  establish- 
ment, and  became  a  heavy  stockholder,  ana  was 
equally  active  in  promoting  the  shoe  company. 
In  1902,  when  the  Columbia  Heating  Company 
come  into  existence,  Mr.  King  was  made  its  sec- 
retary, and  he  is  always  ready  to  advance  any 
enterprise  he  sees  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
connnunity.  - 

In  1867  Mr.  King  married  Miss  Annie  R.  Dean, 
at  No.  722  South  State  Steet,  Belvidere,  where 
they  have  since  resided.  Two  children  have  been 
born  to  them.  Cora  C,  who  is  married  and ' 
lives  in  California,  is  a  fine  business  woman,  and 
is  owner  and  manager  of  a  theatre  and  playing 
the  leading  role  in  a  theatrical  troupe  of  her 
own  in  which  she  is  widely  known  throughout 
the  West.  Jliss  Veva  E.,  the  second  daughter, 
is  at  home.  She  was  highly  educated  at  the 
South  Belvidere  High  School,  and  the  Evanston 
Universitj-.  Mr.  King  has  lived  in  Belvidere  for 
many  years,  and  was  the  city's  first  marshal, 
filling  those  duties  creditably  and  honorably.  He 
was  appointed  in  1885  and  reappointed  in  1889. 
In  1894  he  was  elected  alderman  and  was  on  the 
board  of  education  for  one  term,  and  has  always 
supported  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
Although  lie  has  been  honored  with  several  elec- 
tive offices,  he  has  never  sought  them.  In  fact, 
he  has  been  somewhat  averse  to  public  life,  al- 
though well  fitted  for  it.  Still,  when  once  he 
has  accepted  an  ofl3ee,  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  eaiTylng  out  its  obligations  to  the  very  best 
of  his  power.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  sympathies, 
broad  views  and  is  certainly  recognized  as  of 
the  best  type  of  the  energetic  and  successful 
business  men  of  the  Middle  West. 

KING,  William  H.,  a  highly  respected  farmer 
of  Spring  Township,  Boone  Countj',  111.,  o\vning 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres  of  thor- 
oughly improved  land,  has  been  very  successful 
in  his  agricultural  operations  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  the  township  in  con- 
nection with  public  affairs.  His  father  was  Wil- 
liam B.  King  and  the  maiden  name  of  his  mother 
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was  Jlatikla  Hulme,  both  natives  of  England, 
where  the  father's  birth  occurred  in  Wiltshire, 
May  11,  1S22,  and  that  of  the  mother,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, July  oO,  1S30.  Their  marriage  took 
place  March  11,  1S56. 

On  coming  to  the  United  States  in  18-16,  Wil- 
liam B.  King  proceeded  to  Illinois,  locating  in 
Spring  Township,  Boone  County,  where  he  died 
March  2.5,  1S91,  his  wife  surviving  him  until 
October  19,  1905.  Their  family  numbered  four 
children,  as  follows :  Mary  Ann,  witlow  of  Au- 
gustus Schlensker  ;  William  H. ;  Ellen,  wife  of 
Robert  Atkinson,  and  Emma,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy, 

William  H.  Kini;.  the  only  son,  was  Iioru  on 
the  old  home  farm  in  Spring  Township,  October 
IS,  1859.  He  was  reared  to  farm  life  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  common  school,  re- 
maining at  home  until  1899,  when  he  went  to 
California,  and  there  spent  one  year.  Aside  from 
this  short  absence  he  has  always  lived  in  Spring 
Township,  engaged  in  farming  and  stoekraisini;. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  King  took  place  in  Spriiij: 
Township,  August  28,  1881,  Elizabeth  IJoiiers 
then  becoming  his  wife.  Jlrs.  King  was  born  iu 
Wales.  November  23,  1867,  a  daughter  of  John 
F.  and  Emma  (Popel)  Rogers,  natives  of  Somer- 
setshire, England.  Mr.  Rogers  located  in  Boone 
County  late  in  the  '60s.  Emma  Rogers,  his  wife, 
came  in  1871,  her  family  settling  on  a  farm  iu 
Spring  Township,  where  the  mother  passed  away 
February  3,  1874,  her  husband  dying  March  12, 
1889.  Their  children  were  four  in  number: 
Emma  ;  Mary,  wife  of  Abraham  L.  Abbott ;  Sam- 
uel ;  and  a  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy. 

In  politics,  Mr.  King  is  a  strong  Republican 
and  influential  in  local  pai'ty  affairs.  He  has 
filled  the  office  of  township  clerk,  collector,  and 
highway  commissioner,  and  served  as  school  di- 
rector for  twelve  years.  Mrs,  King  has  always 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  church  and  Sunday 
school  work,  and  both  husband  and  wife  are 
greatly  esteemed  throughout  the  community. 

LAMPERT,  Mrs.  Clara  (Lampert),  is  fortunate 
in  her  birth  and  the  heritage  she  enjoys  from 
her  parents.  Descended  from  that  hardy  and 
vigorous  race  which  has  given  so  many  noble 
men  and  women  to  our  country,  she  was  early 
trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  taught  to 
honor  all  high  ideals  and  the  rights  of  others. 
She  was  taught  by  her  German  parents  that  all 
honest  work   is   honorable   and  to   depend  upon 


herself,  and  she  lias  worked  out  in  biT  life  the 
fullness  of  their  teachings.  Jlrs.  Lampert  was 
born  in  Forrestou,  Ogle  County,  111.,  Febmary  7, 
1870,  a  daughter  of  Frank  Philip  and  Christine 
(Tape)  Lampert,  The  father  was  bora  April 
18,  1832,  in  the  family  home  erected  in  1443  in 
Eppiugeii,  Baden,  Germany,  while  the  mother 
was  born  June  20,  1839,  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
By  occupation  the  father  was  a  carpenter,  and 
emigrated  to  America  by  boat  down  the  Rhine, 
liy  way  of  Rotterdam,  taking  there  a  steamer  to 
London,  and  from  Loudon  he  shipped  to  America. 
His  trip  on  the  ocean  lasted  thirts'-six  days,  and 
he  finally  reached  West  Milton,  New  York,  in 
.May.  1848,  and  there  lived  for  a  time.  He  then 
moved  to  Virginia,  in  1853 ;  to  Pennsylvania  in 
18.30,  and  there  learned  the  carpenter  trade, 
and  came  to  the  town  of  Belvidere  in  1855.  In 
April.  1857,  he  was  admitted  to  citizenship  iu 
the  I'nited  States,  by  the  April  term  of  Boone 
County  Circuit  Court.  From  1857  to  1859  he 
lived  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  in  December, 
18.j0,  he  located  at  Forreston,  Ogle  County,  111., 
where  he  still  resides. 

On  May  24,  ISGl,  like  so  many  of  his  country- 
men, whose  bravery  and  loyalty  were  of  such  vital 
assistance  to  the  country  during  the  great  war 
struggle,  he  enlisted,  in  Company  H.  Fifteenth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  wounded  at 
Shiloh  in  April,  1802,  but  recovered  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  was 
nuistered  out  May  24,  1864,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Forreston,  111.  On  February  21,  1867. 
he  was  married  at  Mt.  Morri-s.  111.,  to  Christine 
Pape,  who  had  come  to  America  in  1841,  lived 
iu  Erie,  Pa.,  until  the  early  '50s,  and  then  came 
to  Illinois  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  She  lived 
at  Mt.  Morris  and  Rockvale,  Ogle  County,  until 
her  marriage.  After  marriage  JMr.  and  Mrs. 
Lampert  settled  iu  Forreston,  Ogle  County, 
where  they  reside  in  the  same  house  she  entered 
as  a  bride. 

Mrs.  Lampert  was  educated  at  Forreston.  HI., 
entering  the  common  school  in  1878,  and  being 
graduated  from  the  High  School  in  1887.  She 
taught  a  countiy  school  in  Ogle  County.  111., 
during  1888,  when  she  commenced  working  in  the 
alistract  office  iu  Belvidere,  Boone  County,  ilrs. 
Lampert  has  had  a  very  happy  and  useful  career, 
for  her  ability  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work 
being  recognized,  she  was  appointed  on  February 
2.  1900.  by  Adelbert  C.  Fassett,  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit   Court   and   Recorder   of   Boone   County, 
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Deputy  Clerk,  which  resjioiisible  position  she 
still  holds.  She  is  very  much  interested  in  her 
work  nud  gives  a  faithful,  conscientious  service 
not  often  found  in  the  jMsition  she  occupies. 

On  April  15,  1891,  Clara  Lanipert  married  at 
JIadison,  Wis..  Philip  0.  Lanipert,  who  was  born 
March  25,  1859,  in  Forreston,  111.,  but  removed  to 
Belvidere,  111.,  in  18CC.  Mr.  Lampert  had  a 
common  school  education,  which  he  had  supple- 
mented by  wide  reading  and  study.  In  1875  he 
commenced  teaching  school,  and  taught  in  the 
grammar  room  in  North  Belvidere.  Later  he 
read  law  with  C.  B.  Dean  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1883.  In  1888-89  he  worked  in  Had- 
dock, Valette  &  Rickord's  abstract  office  in  Chi- 
cago, but  returning  to  Belvidere  in  1889,  estab- 
lished a  law  and  abstract  otfiee  there.  His  death 
occurred  December  5,  1899.  One  daughter  was 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lampert,  Muriel,  bom 
March  28,  1892,  in  Belvidere,  111.  She  entered 
North  Belvidere  public  school  in  190C>,  and  the 
High  School  iu  190G. 

Mrs.  Lamjiert  and  her  daughter  united  with 
the  First  I'resbyterian  Church  of  Belvidere,  111., 
in  March,  1901. 

LANDER,  Edward  P.,  an  honored  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  who  has  long 
taken  an  active  and  influential  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Spring  Township,  Boone  County,  111., 
his  place  of  residence,  and  is  now  discharging 
the  functions  of  Supervisor  of  the  Township 
with  marked  acceptability  to  his  constituents, 
was  bom  at  Mere,  Wiltshire,  England,  February 
2,  1843,  son  of  Edwin  and  Mary  (Skittery) 
Lander,  natives  of  England,  where  the  father's 
birth  occurred  in  Wiltshire  and  that  of  the 
mother  in  Somersetshire.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1849,  proceeding  to  Illinois  and 
settling  in  Spring  Township,  Boone  County, 
where  the  greater  part  of  their  subseciuent  lives 
was  spent.  Edwin  Lander  died  October  30, 
1900,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  his  wife  having 
passed  away  January  9,  1893,  when  nearly 
eighty-one  years  old.  Five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters composed  their  family. 

Edward  P.  Lander,  who  was  the  fourth  of  the 
numtier,  was  six  years  of  age  when  brought  to 
this  country,  and  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Spring  Township,  which  has  ever  since 
been  his  home,  except  during  about  three  years 
of  residence  in  Iowa.  On  September  12,  1861, 
Mr.  Lander  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Ninth  Illinois 


A'olunleer  Cavalry,  serving  until  December  9, 
1804.  He  was  re-enlisted  at  Chicago,  and  went 
tirst  to  St.  Louis,  from  there  to  Pilot  Knob, 
Mo.,  and  thence  to  Jackson  Fort,  Ark.  He  next 
was  sent  under  General  Steel  to  Helena,  Ark., 
thence  to  Memphis,  Tenu.,  and  was  there  under 
Gen.  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut.  The  regiment  then 
moved  to  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  and  he  was  in  the 
battles  of  Tupelo,  Jackson  Fort,  Waddell  Farm, 
Stuart's  Plantation,  Cold  Water,  Salem,  Wyatt, 
West  Point,  Moscow,  Tishamingo  Creek,  Hurri- 
cane Creek,  Old  Town  Creek,  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville, taking  part  in  nearly  all  the  engagements 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  finally  being  mus- 
tered out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  9,  1864. 
During  all  his  term  of  service  he  was  a  bugler. 

After  being  mustered  out,  he  returned  to 
Spring  Township,  where  he  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  farming.  He  and  his  wife 
own  forty  acres  of  well  improved  land,  upon 
which  they  make  their  home.  On  December  31, 
1874,  Mr.  Lander  was  married  in  Spring  Town- 
ship, to  Mary  E.  Atkinson,  born  near  Prescott, 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  September  30,  1848,  a  daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Margaret  (McLatchie)  Atkln- 
.son.  the  former  a  native  of  England,  and  the 
latter  of  Canada.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lander  are  the 
parents  of  the  following  children ;  Francis  H., 
who  married  Ruby  C.  Gardner  of  Winnebago 
County,  and  they  reside  in  Spring  Township, 
having  had  three  children;  Harriet  I.,  and  James 
E. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lander  has  always  been  an 
active  and  prominent  Republican.  He  has  credit- 
ably filled  the  offices  of  Township  Collector,  As- 
sessor, Clerk  and  School  Tnistee,  and  has  of- 
ficiated as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  the  spring  of 
1905  he  was  elected  Supervisor  of  Spring  Town- 
ship. Socially  he  is  a  member  of  Hurlbut  Post, 
No.  164,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

LANDON,  Daniel,  a  familiar  figure  throughout 
LeRoy  Tov\Tiship,  Boone  County,  HI.,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  was 
born  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  October 
1,  1847.  His  parents  were  John  and  Sally 
(Locke)  Landon,  who  moved  to  Boone  County, 
from  Tioga  County.  Pa.,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  and 
secured  a  tract  of  government  land  by  deed 
dated  February,  1845,  and  signed  by  James  K. 
Polk.  A  log  cabin  stood  on  the  place  until  1857, 
when  a  new  house  was  built  which  was  the  home 
of  John  Landon  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  al- 
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tliougli  be  had  otlier  lauded  property.  He  died 
in  1S87  at  tlie  age  of  seventy-four  years,  his 
widow  passing  away  in  1891,  when  eighty  years 
old.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  the  father 
lived  in  retirement.  He  was  a  Republican  in 
polities,  and  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  When  he  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Boone  County,  he  made  the  journey  by  team. 
He  and  his  wife  had  a  family  of  eight  children. 
of  whom  all  are  living  hut  one.  Their  names  are 
as  follows :  Charity,  who  married  James  Max- 
well, lived  at  Harvard,  111.,  and  died  in  1899; 
Samuel,  a  farmer  and  carpenter,  at  Syracuse, 
Neb.;  Margaret,  wife  of  Loren  Curtis,  of  Cale- 
donia Township,  Boone  County;  John  S.,  a  car- 
penter, of  Han-ard,  111.;  James,  a  farmer,  of 
Cameron,  Wis.;  Daniel;  Levi,  of  Chicago;  and 
Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Horatio  Cure,  of 
that  city.  John  S.  and  James  served  in  the 
army  throughout  the  Civil  War,  the  latter  being 
a  member  of  Company  K,  Ninety-fifth  Illinois 
Regiment,  the  former  of  Company  C,  Thirteenth 
Wisconsin. 

Daniel  Landon  remained  ou  the  paternal  farm 
until  1874.  being  the  last  one  of  the  family  to 
leave  home.  He  secured  a  tract  of  government 
land  in  Ottawa  County,  Kan.,  on  which  he  spent 
about  seven  years,  bis  father,  in  the  meantime, 
having  the  home  farm  rented.  Since  then  he 
has  operated  the  homestead  acres  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  years  ending  in  1896,  when  he  rented 
it  out  and  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade. 

On  August  19,  1874,  Mr.  Landon  was  married 
to  Emma  Connable,  of  Sharon,  Walworth  County, 
Wis.  Mrs.  Landon  died  at  Sharon,  January  19, 
1902.  This  union  was  without  issue,  hut  the 
husband  and  wife  made  a  home  for  Florence 
Trimble,  now  the  wife  of  Franlc  Chester,  who 
now  operates  the  Landon  farm.  Mr.  Landon  liv- 
ing with  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  have  three 
children:  Viola,  Althea  and  Ervan.  The  main 
feature  of  Mr.  Chester's  farming  operations  is 
dairying,  and  he  keeps  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cows. 

Politically,  Mr.  Landon  is  a  Republican,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  re- 
view. His  first  vote,  however,  was  cast  for  Hor- 
ace Greeley.  He  served  as  assessor  for  three 
years  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace. 

LANE,  Charles  L.,  farmer.  Flora  Township, 
Boone  County,  111.     The  State  of  Maine,  often 


aiTectionately  called  the  Pine  Tree  State,  origi- 
nally settled  by  seafarers,  has  given  to  the  in- 
terior of  our  country  many  of  its  best  citizens 
and.  in  all  periods  of  our  national  history,  has 
been  prominent  in  the  promotion  of  all  our  great 
interests.  One  of  the  earliest  Illinois  pioneers 
from  Maine  was  the  Rev.  Elkauah  Lane,  who 
came  to  Boone  County  about  1844  and  died  there, 
aged  about  eighty  years.  Samuel  P.  Lane  was 
his  son,  Thomas  E.  Lane  his  grandson  and 
Charles  L.  and  Luther  P.  Lane  are  his  great- 
grandsons.  In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Thomas 
E.  Lane,  which  has  a  place  in  these  pages,  some 
interesting  items  of  the  family  history  are  set 
forth. 

Charles  L.  Lane  was  born  in  Flora  Township, 
April  2.5. 1867,  and  was  there  reared  on  his  fath- 
er's farm.  He  gained  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  at  the  Belvidere  High  School. 
Except  during  a  few  years  when  he  lived  with 
his  parents  in  DeKalb  County,  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  this  township  and  farming  has  been 
and  is  the  chief  business  of  his  life.  He  pre- 
pared for  his  life-work  under  his  father's  able 
instruction,  and  has  developed  into  a  skillful  and 
successful  farmer  who  has  few  equals  in  his 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Lane  married  Miss  Maud  Sprague,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1888.  Miss  Sprague  was  horn  in  Flora 
Township,  Boone  County,  November  6,  1870,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Martha  (Swain)  Sprague. 
Mr.  Sprague,  who  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  died  in  Flora  Township  March  6,  188.5. 
Mrs.  Sprague  was  a  native  of  Illinois.  Of  their 
five  children,  Mrs.  Lane  was  the  eldest.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lane  have  four  children,  named  Verna 
v.,  Leon  J.,  Madge  M..  and  Thomas  E.  Lane,  Jr. 
Mr.  Lane  is  helpfully  interested  in  public  af- 
fairs, national.  State  and  local,  and  accords  spe- 
cial consideration  to  the  cause  of  education. 
AVhile  holding  decided  opinions  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  public  moment,  he  is  not  strongly  par- 
tisan, and  in  local  elections  is  inclined  to  vote 
for  the  man  who,  in  his  opinion,  will  be  the  best 
official,  regardless  of  party  affiliation. 

LANE,  Luther  P.,  farmer,  Flora  Township, 
Boone  County,  111.,  is  a  son  of  Thomas  E.  Lane, 
and  a  brother  of  Charles  L.  Lane,  sketches  of 
whom  appear  in  this  volume.  He  was  born  In 
Franklin  Township,  De  Kalb  County,  111.,  De- 
cember 10,  1868,  but  was  reared  chieflly  in  Flora 
Township,  where  he  attended  public  schools  and 
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gained  a  practical  linowledge  of  farming,  whicli 
has  been  the  business  of  his  life.  He  is  the 
owner  of  eighty  acres  of  well  improved  land. 
His  interest  in  local  affairs  has  always  been 
great  and  he  has,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
furthered  all  measures  tending  to  the  public 
good.  For  a  time  he  creditably  filled  the  office 
of  Township  Collector. 

Mr.  Lane  married  Miss  Berniee  L.  Neff,  at 
Belvidere.  111.,  December  10.  1891.  and  they  have 
children  named  Clifford  M.,  bom  December  19, 
1896,  and  Mildred  L.,  born  October  29,  1901. 
Mrs.  Lane  was  bom  in  Flora  Township,  Sep- 
tember IG,  1871.  a  daughter  of  Martin  B.  and 
Martha  (McKee)  Neff.  Her  parents,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  came  to  Boone  County  when  they 
were  quite  young  and  were  married  here.  Of 
their  seven  children  Mrs.  Lane  was  the  third 
born.     They   are   living    in   Belvidere. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  bio- 
graphical sketches  under  the  names  of  Charles 
L.  Lane  and  Thomas  E.  Lane,  which  appear  in 
this  volume. 


Thomas  E.  Lane  was  bom  in  Maine,  March 
10.  1S43,  and  was  about  two  and  a  half  years  old 
when  his  parents  came  to  Boone  County.  He 
passed  most  of  the  days  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  in  Flora  Township,  where  later,  until  his 
retirement  in  1901,  he  was  a  successful  farmer. 
He  married  Jliss  Celinda  E.  Sergent,  at  Belvi- 
dere, October  11,  1865.  She  was  born  in  Gaines, 
Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1849,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ell  and  Hannah  (Hogle)  Sergent.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
Mrs.  Lane  bore  her  husband  sons  named  Charles 
L.  and  Luther  P.,  who  are  represented  by  bio- 
graphical sketches  in  this  work,  and  died  at 
Belvidere,  June  8,  1904.  After  their  marriage, 
Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  settled  in  Flora  Township, 
and  Mr.  Lane  is  recognized  as  one  of  Its  most 
honored  citizens.  He  has  always  taken  a  helpful 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  management  of  township  interests. 
His  success  in  life  has  been  notable,  and  those 
who  know  him  best  know  that  it  has  been  well 
and  deservedly  won. 


LANE,  Thomas  E.,  retired  farmer.  Flora  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  111.  The  family  of  Lane  has 
long  been  prominent  in  Boone  County.  Its  first 
local  representative  was  the  Rev.  Elkanah  Lane, 
who  came  about  1844  and  died  in  Flora  Town- 
ship when  he  was  about  eighty  years  old.  He 
was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  many  who  were  early  settlers,  long 
remembered  and  often  spoke  of  his  preaching. 
He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  P.  Lane,  the  grand- 
father of  Thomas  E.  Lane,  and  the  great-grand- 
father of  Charles  L.  and  Luther  P.  Lane.  Sam- 
uel P.  Lane,  son  of  the  Rev.  Elkanah  Lane,  the 
pioneer  preacher,  was  a  native  of  Maine.  He 
acquired  a  good  education  and  early  in  life  be- 
came a  teacher  and,  for  about  twenty  years, 
taught  winter  schools  in  Maine  and  in  Boone 
County,  111.  He  married,  October  5,  1839,  Jliss 
Mary  Jane  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  June  30,  1821.  They  emigrated 
to  Boone  County,  111.,  in  1845,  settling  in  Flora 
Township  where  they  improved  a  farm.  Mr. 
Lane  died  at  Belvidere,  September  3,  1893,  aged 
seventj'-seven  years ;  she  died  in  that  city  Decem- 
ber 25,  1901,  aged  eightj'  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  who  are  here  mentioned 
in  the  order  of  their  birth :  Keziah,  Thomas  E.. 
Sarah  F.,  Eliza  A..  Melviua.  Belinda  B.,  Ellen 
E.,  Freeland  H.  and  Hattie  B. 


LAWRENCE,  Edwin  C,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  few  surviving  pioneer  residents  of  Boone 
County,  111.,  and  for  forty  years  a  prominent  and 
highly  respected  farmer  of  Bonus  Township,  now 
passing  the  sunset  period  of  his  useful  career  in 
comfortable  leisure  in  Belvidere,  was  born  In 
Cuba,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  October  23,  1826. 
Eleven  years  afterwards  he  was  brought  by  his 
parents,  John  and  Lydia  (Sweet)  Lawrence,  to 
Boone  County,  111.,  then  a  pioneer  settlement. 
John  Lawrence,  the  father,  was  born  in  Ashby. 
Mass.,  a  son  of  Isaac  Lawrence,  whose  original 
ancestor  in  America,  John  Lawrence,  came  from 
England  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  not  long 
after  the  lauding  of  the  Mayflower.  His  descen- 
dants in  that  colony  settled  at  Watertown,  near 
Groton,  Mass.  Isaac  Lawrence  settled  in  Onon- 
dago  County,  X.  Y.,  when  John  was  a  lad  of 
twelve  years,  and  the  latter  afterwards  set- 
tled in  Allegany  County,  ^.  Y.  Isaac,  who  was 
called  "Captain  Lawrence,"  and  his  brother  John, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed,  his  name  appearing  on  the 
tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  slain. 

John  Lawrence,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
was  born  March  8.  1788.  and  died  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year.  His  two  sons.  Luther  W.,  and  Dan- 
iel   W.    Lawrence,    both    married,    walked   from 
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Cuba  to  Dunkirk,  N.  T.,  where  tbey  took  a  steam- 
boat to  Toledo,  walking  from  that  place  to  Boone 
County,  111.,  which  their  relations  there  had  re- 
ported to  be  a  fine  country.  They  located  claims 
in  Bonus  Township,  returning  east  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  came.  In  the  spring  of  1S37, 
John,  the  father,  with  his  son,  John  S.,  a  lad  of 
fifteen  years  old,  and  another  son,  Daniel,  came 
to  Illinois  and  began  to  improve  the  claims,  con- 
sisting of  a  quarter-section  of  raw  prairie  for 
each,  putting  up  one  big  log  house.  Daniel  soon 
sold  his  claim  and  returned  to  New  York.  After 
John,  Sr.,  had  built  the  house,  he  left  his  son 
John  S.  in  the  care  of  a  family,  and  went  back 
to  York  State.  In  the  same  fall  (1837)  he  and 
his  son  Luther,  fitted  up  one  large  wagon  and 
brought  the  family  of  t^'elve  persons  to  Boone 
County,  reaching  the  claim  October  27,  of  that 
year.  The  family  left  in  the  bouse  on  the  claim 
had  two  children,  and  altogether  the  number  of 
occupants  of  the  rude  abode,  for  that  winter, 
was  seventeen,  all  in  one  room,  IS  by  22  feet, 
with  a  garret  or  loft  of  hewed  rails  above.  Some- 
what later,  Austin  Spencer  Lawrence,  a  brother 
of  Luther,  bis  wife  and  three  children,  returned 
finally,  in  lS4i,  settling  at  Marengo.  About  1854 
Austin  S.  Lawrence  and  his  family  moved  to 
Iowa  and  the  parents  finally  died  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
their  daughter,  Lydia,  becoming  a  teacher  among 
the  colored  people  in  the  line  of  industrial  in- 
struction, in  which  she  has  done  a  noble  work 
tor  twenty  years.  In  1883  Daniel  Lawrence  died 
at  Marengo,  111.  Luther  TV.  Lawrence  was  or- 
dained to  preach  the  gospel  and  organized  a 
Baptist  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  natural 
ability  and  served  three  terms  as  Representa- 
tive in  the  State  Legislature  (1854-58  and  1SG2- 
04),  also  being  a  member  of  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1862.  although  in  a  Demo- 
cratic district.  Originally  a  Whig,  he  became  a 
Republican  on  the  organization  of  that  party, 
and  was  a  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
While  in  the  Legislature,  he  continued  to  live  on 
his  farm  in  Bonus  Township.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  troops  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  after  the  war  held  the  office  of  County  Judge 
about  twelve  years.    He  died  July  25,  1886. 

Austin  S.  Lawrence  became  a  warden  in  Ben- 
ton Barracks,  St.  Louis,  and  had  two  sons  in 
the  Union  Atmy,  his  elder  brother,  Luther,  also 
having  two  sons  in  the  service,  while  others  of 
the  family  were  soldiers  in  the  same  cause,  John 
S.  Lawrence,  the  brother,  died  in  18G1,     One  of 


the  brothers  of  Edwin  C.  Lawrence,  Albert,  went 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  practiced  law.  He 
also  practiced  in  Cleveland,  and  spent  his  old 
age  in  Boone  County.  He  went  to  California  in 
1849,  remaining  six  years.  He  held  a  govern- 
ment position  in  Washington  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  later  was  connected  with  the  iwstoffice 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  being  transferred  thence  to 
San  Francisco,  as  Mall  Route  agent.  He  died  at 
Belvidere  in  1893,  having  had  a  notable  public 
career. 

John  Lawrence  had  these  daughters :  Lydia 
Emily  married  Zina  Druse,  had  two  sons  in  the 
army  and,  after  her  first  husband's  death,  mar- 
ried Charles  Dana  and  moved  to  Eoscoe,  Minn., 
and  from  there  to  the  State  of  Washington, 
where  Chrales  Dana  died  in  1906,  aged  eighty-six 
years ;  Euratta  became  the  wife  of  Uriah  Lan- 
ning  and  lived  in  Spring  Township,  although 
both  died  in  Belvidere ;  Lucinda  married  Daniel 
Chambers,  and  moved  to  Iowa,  where  both  died. 
Lydia  (Sweet)  Lawrence,  the  mother  of  this  fam- 
ily, was  one  of  the  twenty  children  born  to  her 
mother,  Deborah  Sweet,  She  had  eighty-one 
grandchildren,  and  when  she  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  her  great-grandchildren  num- 
bered fifty-one. 

Edwin  C.  Lawrence  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm,  where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his 
first  marriage,  on  October  26,  1856,  when  Char- 
lotte B.  Hurd  became  his  wife.  Four  years  later 
she  died  and  on  February  7,  1867,  he  married 
Sarah  J.  Bennett,  sister  of  Charles  Bennett,  born 
in  Groton,  Mass.,  April  12,  18.38,  and  taken  by 
her  parents  to  Boone  County,  111.,  the  next  year. 
She  grew  to  womanhood  in  Belvidere,  where  she 
was  partly  educated,  completing  her  studies  at 
Rockford  College.  She  theu  spent  seven  years 
in  teaching  school,  mainly  in  Belvidere,  relin- 
quishing this  occupation  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage. Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  the 
issue  of  this  union,  as  follows :  John  S.,  in 
charge  of  the  old  homestead;  Charlotte  M.,  and 
Mary  Louise,  who  are  at  home,  and  James  B.,  a 
mail  carrier  on  the  rural  free  delivery  service 
of  Belvidere,  111,  Both  of  the  daughters  have 
been  teachers  in  the  Belvidere  schools,  and  Char- 
lotte M.  acted  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  county 
clerk  for  eight  years.  Edwin  C.  Lawrence  left 
the  farm  in  1895,  his  present  home  being  just 
west  of  Belvidere,  where  he  lives  in  comfortable 
and  contented  retirement.  In  polities,  the  father 
and  sons  are  strong  Republicans. 
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LEACH,  Chester  C,  farmer  and  stock-miser, 
Caledonia  Townstiip,  Boone  County,  111.  Wher- 
ever the  name  of  Leach  is  known,  it  is  borne 
by  men  of  sturdy  character  whose  rank  in 
good  citizenship  is  never  disputed.  The  family 
is  numerous  in  New  England  and  in  New  York 
State,  and  has  many  worthy  representatives  in 
the  West  and  South.  In  Illinois,  Leaches  are 
found  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life  and  in  nearly 
every  avocation.  In  Boone  County  the  family 
name  has  gained  high  favor,  largely  because  of 
the  character  of  Chester  C.  Leach  and  his  son, 
Frank  JI.  Leach,  a  brief  account  of  whose  busy 
and  useful  careers  to  the  present  time  it  will  be 
attempted  here  to  present. 

Chester  C.  Leach  was  born  in  Vermont  and 
learned  the  stonecutter's  trade  in  some  of  the 
celebrated  granite  quarries  of  that  State.  He 
came  to  Boone  County  in  1845  and  married 
Cynthia  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Smith,  a 
pioneer  of  1837,  who  settled  in  Belvidere  Town- 
ship, five  miles  north  of  Belvidere,  when  his 
daughter  was  nine  years  old.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  from  Chenango  County,  X.  Y.,  died  on  his 
homestead  aged  seventy-four  years.  His  widow 
lived  out  the  remainder  of  her  days  as  a  mem- 
ber of  her  daughter's  household. 

When  Chester  C.  Leach  and  Cynthia  Smith 
were  married,  they  settled  on  the  Colonel  Walker 
farm,  but  later  removed  to  the  Dr.  Stone  farm, 
where  in  the  course  of  events  their  son,  Frank 
M.  Leach,  was  born.  In  18.55  they  located  on  a 
farm  which  is  now  the  latter's  residence.  Their 
first  home  on  this  place  was  a  little  log  cabin. 
In  1863  the  main  part  of  the  present  residence 
was  built  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time.  The  first  barn  of  any  size 
on  the  farm  was  burned  and  a  large  one  built 
in  1889,  the  present  one  being  erected  by  Frank 
M.  Leach.  Chester  C.  Leach  left  the  fann  in 
1893  and  has  since  lived  in  retirement.  In  1879 
he  began  boarding  the  county  poor,  keeping  from 
six  to  thirteen  each  year  under  contract  with  the 
County  Board.  So  satisfactorily  has  this  ser- 
vice been  performed  on  the  Leach  farm,  that  it 
has  been  continued  by  Frank  H.,  to  the  present 
time,  from  the  beginning  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  The  farm  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  and  to  its  develop- 
ment Mr.  Leach  devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  He  is  now  more  than  eigthy-eight  years 
old,  he  having  been  born  February  28,  1820.  At 
the   organization   of   the    Republican    party    he 


became  an  active  and  enthusiastic  worker  for 
its  principles,  and  still  retains  his  interest  in  it 
and  for  what  it  stands.  His  wife  bore  him 
three  children:  Frank  il..  Fred  G.  and  Grant 
S.  Fred  G.  died  at  the  age  of  twentj'-three 
years,  and  Grant  S.,  aged  seventeen  years. 

Frank  II.  Leach  was  born  in  Belvidere  Town- 
ship, north  of  Belvidere,  July  15.  18.50.  He  grew 
up  on  his  father's  farm,  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  practical  farming  and  obtaining  in  the  com- 
mon schools  such  education  as  was  available, 
which  he  supplemented  by  a  year's  attendance 
at  a  school  in  Belvidere.  About  the  tinie  he 
was  twenty  yeai-s  old  he  went  to  Iowa,  where 
he  remained  five  years,  returning  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  the  home  farm.  He  married  Susan 
Fuller,  January  2(i,  1879.  Miss  Fuller,  who  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  was  a  daughter  of 
Lemuel  ad  Sophronia  (Moore)  Fuller,  who 
were  also  natives  of  that  State.  She  was  but  an 
infant  when  brought  by  her  parents  to  Winne- 
bago County,  where  they  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Guilford  Township.  When  she  was  about  six- 
teen years  old,  they  removed  to  Caledonia 
Township,  Boone  County.  Mr.  Fuller  died  near 
Caledonia  village,  aged  seventy-two  years,  his 
widow  surviving  him  twenty-one  years,  and  end- 
ing her  days  as  a  member  of  the  household  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Leach.  Mr.  Fuller  was  bom 
January  22,  1814.  and  died  January  11,  1880; 
Mrs.  Fuller  was  born  September  14.  1813,  and 
died    June  15,  1907,  in  her  ninety-fourth  year. 

Mts.  Leach,  who  is  the  only  member  of  her 
parents'  family  living  in  Boone  County,  has 
borne  Mr.  Leach  three  children.  Vernon,  the 
eldest,  was  born  November  14,  1881,  and  died 
December  IG,  1907.  aged  about  twenty-six  years, 
of  lockjaw,  which  was  induced  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  one  of  his  hands,  which  had  been  crushed 
in  a  corn-shredder  two  weeks  before.  His 
whole  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  spent 
at  school  in  Belvidere,  was  passed  on  his  father's 
farm,  to  all  the  interests  of  which  he  was  de- 
voted heart  and  soul.  Grace,  the  second  In 
order  of  birth,  who  lives  with  her  grandparents, 
has  taken  a  college  course  and  is  employed  as 
bookkeeper  in  a  store.  Norman,  who  is  a  natur- 
al musician  and  has  only  recently  attained  his 
majority,  still  has  a  home  with  his  parents. 

Mr.  Leach,  following  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
is  a  Republican  and  is  influential  in  the  local 
councils  of  his  part}-,  and  is  often  seen  at  Re- 
publican conventions.    He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and 
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Mason,  holding  membership  in  bodies  of  these 
orders  at  Belvidere.  In  the  worlj  of  Odd  Fellow- 
ship he  is  especially  proficient  ,and  has  ad- 
vanced far  in  the  order.  He  and  Mrs.  Leach  are 
members  of  the  Rebekah  Lodge. 

LE  VITT,  Clarence  H.,  Superintendent  of  the 
South  Belvidere  schools,  a  young  man  whose 
fame  as  an  educator  is  wide-spread  and  whose 
various  methods  and  systems  have  in  a  measure 
almost  revolutionized  pedagogy,  was  born  at 
Apple  River,  Jo  Daviess  County,  111.,  February 
15,  1874,  a  son  of  Thomas  H.  and  Fidelia 
(Wollam)  Le  Vitt.  The  elder  Mrs.  Le  Vitt  was 
for  more  than  thirty  years  one  of  the  leading 
educators  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  and  doubtless 
influenced  by  his  home  surroundings,  Mr.  Le 
Vitt  early  determined  to  fit  himself  for  the  life 
of  a  teacher,  and  after  completing  his  studies 
in  the  public  schools  made  every  kind  of  sac- 
rifice to  enter  the  University  of  Chicago.  Upon 
taking  up  his  studies  in  that  institution  he  be- 
came interested  in  neurological  work  and  was 
made  one  of  the  assistants  in  that  department. 
He  also  made  histological  drawings  by  means 
of  which  he  helped  to  make  his  way  through  the 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
honors. 

After  having  done  work  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity during  his  vacations,  he  taught  at  Apple 
River  from  1896  to  1899,  when  he  was  engaged 
as  Principal  of  Schools  at  Scales  Mound,  111., 
remaining  there  until  1901,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  the  South  Belvidere 
schools.  He  has  proven  himself  an  able  edu- 
cator and  has  done  a  very  great  work  for  schools 
through  the  establishment  of  the  department  of 
manual  training  and  the  systematizing  of  the 
fire  drills.  In  his  handling  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  Mr.  Le  Vitt  has  always  been  masterful 
and  resourceful,  and  discharges  his  various 
duties  with  dignity  and  reserve  force.  He  is 
imbued  with  the  true  educational  spirit  and  is 
always  seeking  new  methods,  trying  to  individ- 
ualize the  work  as  much  as  possible  and  give 
each  child  a  due  amount  of  attention.  He  has 
written  papers  for  various  educational  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Le  Vitt  is  prominent  in  social  circles 
and  fraternally  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  is  a  Knight  Templar,  a  Mystic  Shriner, 
and  belongs  to  the  Educational  Association  and 
the  National  Superintendents'  Association,  and 
has  often  been  called  upon  to  address  different 


clubs  and  sociological  societies.  His  religious 
affiliations  are  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  politics  he  is  an  active  Republican.  On  Au- 
gust 28,  1901,  Mr.  Le  Vitt  was  married  to  Miss 
Effie  A.   Atkinson. 

LINCOLN,  Edgar  N.,  an  honored  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  for  many  years  a  successful  farmer 
and  dairyman  of  Flora  Township,  Boone  County, 
111.,  and  since  1005  a  greatly  respected  resident 
of  Belvidere,  was  born  in  Bonus  Township,  a 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  Belvidere,  July  12,  1842. 
His  parents,  Jedediah  and  Mary  (Nichols)  Lin- 
coln, were  natives  of  Middleton,  Conn.,  and  Fre- 
donia,  N.  X.,  respectively,  and  their  marriage 
took  place  in  Ohio,  September  2G,  1836.  The 
father  and  mother  of  Mary  Nichols  settled  at 
Perry,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  whither  Jedediah 
Lincoln  had  gone  when  a  young  man.  Soon  after 
tlieir  marriage  the  latter,  who  was  a  tanner  by 
trade,  came  to  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing land.  His  father-in-law,  Phineas  Nichols, 
also  came  to  the  same  locality  and  bought  a  tract 
of  land  for  $1.25  per  acre.  He  was  an  extensive 
farmer  in  Ohio  and  his  object  in  making  this  trip 
was  to  secure  farming  land  for  his  children.  He 
still  retained  his  Ohio  farms,  but  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit  the  vicinity  of  Belvidere,  111.,  at 
intervals  and  continued  to  make  land  purchases 
until  he  had  acquired  one  thousand  acres.  He 
gave  each  of  his  children  farms  in  Boone  County, 
and  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  to  two  of  them,  Mary  and 
Elvira  Nichols,  he  presented  farms  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Belvidere.  The  latter  taught  school  for 
several  years  and  afterwards  married  Loren 
Payne,  who  lived  near  Big  Thunder,  where  his 
death  occurred  some  time  later.  His  widow  sub- 
sequently became  the  wife  of  Harry  Doolittle,  a 
merchant  of  Belvidere.  and  after  his  death,  mar- 
ried again  in  Beloit.  Wis.,  where  she  spent  her 
last  days.  Besides  those  who  received  farms  in 
this  region,  were  three  other  children  to  whom 
Mr.  Nichols  donated  land  in  Iowa.  Later,  he 
moved  from  Ohio  to  Belvidere  and  thence  to 
Beloit.  He  died  when  nearly  ninety  years  old. 
It  was  in  18.30  that  Jedediah  Lincoln  and  his  wife 
took  possession  of  the  land  given  to  the  latter, 
who  then  had  one  child.  Their  first  dwelling 
was  a  log  cabin,  and  after  living  in  it  some  time, 
they  moved  to  Flora  Township,  two  miles  south- 
east of  Belvidere,  the  place  being  known  as  "Lin- 
coln's Corners."  There  the  father  made  better 
Improvements,   building  a   stone   house   in   1859, 
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wbich  was  then  the  best  residence  of  stone  in 
Flora  Township,  and  in  it  occurred  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law. 

Jedediah  Lincoln  was  born  October  28,  1805, 
and  died  October  2G,  1888,  being  buried  on  his  83d 
birthday.  His  wife,  Mary  (Nichols)  Lincoln, 
was  born  July  6,  1812,  and  passed  away  at 
Walker.  la..  October  17,  1889,  while  making  her 
borne  with  her  daughter.  Jedediah  Lincoln's 
brother.  John,  and  two  maiden  sisters,  Phoebe 
and  Abiah.  lived  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
farm  in  Bonus  Township,  spending  their  last 
days  on  the  place.  Phoebe,  who  lived  with  them 
for  a  while,  died  in  Belvidere.  After  the  death 
of  John  and  Abiah,  William  Lincoln  came  to 
the  same  locality  and  spent  his  last  days  in  Bel- 
videre. 

The  children  of  Jedediah  and  Mary  (Nich- 
ols) Lincoln  were  as  follows:  Phoebe  E. ;  Oscar 
J.,  a  farmer,  who  died  at  Belvidere.  April  20, 
1903,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years ;  Edgar  N. ; 
Alice  N..  who  married  H.  Sisam,  at  Palo,  la., 
and  died  in  1006  when  sixty-one  years  old ;  and 
William  P.,  of  Tama  County,  la.,  where  he  set- 
tled when  a  young  man,  becoming  a  farmer  and 
stockraiser.  The  farm  purchased  for  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  above  named  family  by 
Phineas  Nichols,  at  ?1.25  per  acre,  was  sold  at 
?140.00  per  acre  sixty-six  years  afterwards. 

Edgar  N.  Lincoln  remained  at  home  until 
1862,  when  he  enlisted  on  September  24th  In 
Company  G,  Ninety-fifth  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, serving  until  February,  1863,  when, 
through  a  special  act  of  Congress,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  join  Ellett's  Marine  Brigade,  made  up 
from  various  regiments.  This  brigade  was 
placed  on  board  of  six  boats,  fitted  with  special 
casements  for  protection  against  bullets.  It  con- 
sisted of  four  companies  of  cavalry,  a  battery 
and  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Its  service  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  Mississippi  River  between 
Memphis  and  Natchez,  and  continued  for  two 
years,  the  force  picking  up  small  parties  of  the 
enemy  crossing  the  river  and  scouting  back 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  banks.  In  one  in- 
stance, with  but  ten  men,  it  surrounded  a  Con- 
federate paymaster  with  his  body-guard  eating 
melons  in  the  canebrake.  capturing  the  group 
without  the  discharge  of  a  gun.  On  this  occa- 
sion, in  addition  to  a  quantity  of  provisions,  $1,- 
200.000  in  Confederate  bills  were  seized.  They 
were  worth  10  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  banks 
of  Vicksburg.     This  kind  of  military  service  was 


greatly  to  the  liking  of  Edgar  N.  Lincoln,  who 
captured,  single-handed,  five  of  the  enemy  at 
different  times,  although  he  had  many  narrow 
escapes.  Among  Mr.  Lincoln's  comrades  was 
Henry  M.  Couden,  the  present  chaplain  of  the 
Congressional  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  lost  his  eyesight  in  the 
campaign.  The  captain  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  com- 
pany was  shot  while  serving  by  his  side  in  a 
raid,  and  about  a  year  later,  the  second  lieuten- 
ant was  killed  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  discharged  on  January  22.  1865,  after 
thirty  months  of  this  service,  the  river  then 
being  entirely  cleared.  Reunions  of  this  brigade 
are  regularly  held,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  keeps 
in  touch  with  his  comrades,  he  being  the  only 
member  of  his  original  company  who  served  on 
this  marine  force.  Its  major  was  the  father  of 
Dr.  Tallerday,  of  Belvidere. 

On  November  15,  1866,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  mar- 
ried to  Ellen  H.  Moss,  a  daughter  of  Asa  and 
Alvira  (Stewart)  Moss,  born  in  Spring  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  111.,  August  11,  184.5.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  Washington  County,  N. 
T.,  where  his  birth  occurred  in  1818.  ■  From  1820 
to  18.36  his  youth  was  spent  in  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  last  named  year  he 
came  to  Boone  County,  111.,  In  company  with 
bis  parents,  Asa  and  Sally  (Sherwood)  Moss, 
who  located  in  Spring  Township.  They  after- 
wards moved  to  Belvidere  Township,  where  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  was  spent.  Asa  Moss, 
Jr.,  and  Alvira  Stewart  were  married  in  Spring 
Township,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  early 
school  teachers  of  Boone  County.  She  came  with 
her  brother,  Matthew  Stewart,  from  Collins, 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  T.,  and  lived  with  him 
until  her  marriage,  September  24,  1844.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Moss  was  mainly  spent  on  the 
Spring  Township  farm,  although  his  last  days 
were  passed  in  Belvidere,  where  he  died  No- 
vember 1,  1888.  less  than  one  week  after  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  father.  His 
widow  survived  until  April  1,  1900,  when  she 
died,  aged  seventy-eight,  her  birth  having  oc- 
curred February  17,  1822. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  old  Lincoln  homestead  in  Flora  Township 
until  1905,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  disposed  of  it,  and 
they  took  up  their  residence  in  Belvidere,  where 
they  have  a  pleasant  home.  Five  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  four  of  whom  are 
iiving.  as  follow.^ :     Carrie  A.,  wife  of  Fred  Mc- 
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Coy,  11  farmer  o£  Belvidere ;  Rosa  N.,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam P.  Hill,  of  Otto,  111. ;  Grace  E..  Mrs.  Fred 
Eldridge,  of  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  and  Walter  E., 
of  Belvidere,  111.,  who  married  Emma  Critchet, 
of  Mason,  Mich.  Charles,  now  deceased,  was  a 
teacher  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  just 
about  to  enter  college.  lie  died  September  0, 
1890,  and  was  buried  on  his  twentieth  birthday. 
Besides  their  own  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln have  made  a  home  for  one  of  their  nieces, 
Cora  F.,  a  daughter  of  Oscar  Lincoln,  who  is  a 
high. school  student. 

Politically,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  identified  with  the 
Prohibition  party,  and  served  three  years  as 
assessor  of  Flora  Township.  He  and  his  excel- 
lent wife  are  members  of  the  South  Side  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Belvidere,  in  which  he  has  offi- 
ciated as  deacon. 

LIVINGSTON,  Elisha  W.,  retired  farmer, 
teacher  and  merchant.  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Notary  Public,  Capron,  111.  Of  the  teacher,  with 
as  much  pertinence  as  of  a  man  in  any  other 
avocation,  it  may  be  said  that  his  good  works 
live  after  him.  To  a  considerable  extent,  es- 
pecially during  an  earlier  period  of  our  history, 
the  labor  of  the  tea'cher  was  a  labor  of  love ;  for, 
if  it  was  not  altogether  gratuitous,  it  was  in  a 
financial  way  poorly  requited.  But  there  are 
rewards  other  than  those  of  money,  and  the  con- 
scientious and  successful  teacher  who  lives  long 
in  a  community  sees  them  all  about  him.  More 
intimately  than  almost  any  other,  has  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  general  advancement,  and  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  had 
a  part  in  it,  and  that  indirectly  it  is  in  no  small 
sense  the  result  of  his  own  labors.  These 
thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  a  consideration 
of  the  busy  and  useful  career  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  appears  above. 

Elisha  W.  Livingston  was  born  in  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  1840,  a  son  of  Jacob  J. 
and  Susannah  (Guernsey)  Livingston,  and  in  the 
paternal  line  is  of  Scotch  ancestry.  His  parents 
removed  to  Illinois  in  1845,  when  he  was  about 
five  years  old.  They  came  by  the  way  of  the 
lakes  to  Waukegan  (then  Southport),  111., 
wtience  they  pushed  on  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  their 
motor  power  being  an  ox-team.  Prom  Beloit, 
they  came  to  Caledonia  To^Tiship,  Boone  County, 
where  Jacob  J.  Livingston  homesteaded  land. 
He  was  by  trade  a  carpenter  and  mason,  and 
busied  himself  with  building  operations  until  he 


saw  his  way  char  to  devote  his  time  entirely  to 
fanning.  lie  secured  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  much  of  it  heavily  timbered,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  sons  cleared  it  and  put  it 
under  cultivation.  He  erected  a  house  which 
was  his  residence  during  bis  life  time,  and 
which  is  now  owned  by  D.  S.  Kelley.  It  is  a 
landmark  three  miles  north  of  Caledonia  near 
the  township  line.  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  me- 
thodical man  who  observed  much  and  thought 
deeply,  and  he  kept  a  diary  during  all  of  his 
active  life  in  which  he  recorded  much  material 
that  would  be  invaluable  for  a  history  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  Late  in  life  he 
sold  his  property  and  removed  to  Arkansas,  but 
soon  returned  to  Illinois  and  became  a  member 
of  the  household  of  his  son,  Elisha  W.  Livings- 
ton. He  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
November  22,  1804,  and  died  in  Boone  Township, 
January  26,  1883.  His  wife,  wbo  was  Susannah 
Guernsey,  was  born  in  1809  and  died  December 
11,  1881,  aged  about  seventy-two  years.  Of  their 
children,  eight  sons  and  two  daughters  grew  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Elmira,  wbo  is  the 
widow  of  George  Ham,  lives  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  Eri  settled  in  Arkansas  after  the  Civil 
War  and  died  in  1899,  aged  sixty-eight  years ; 
Seth  is  living  at  Milo,  Mo. ;  Rice,  who  is  retired 
from  active  life,  lives  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.; 
Lucy  Ann  married  William  Conable,  and  is  liv- 
ing in  Kansas,  aged  about  seventy -one  years ; 
Elisha  W.  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth  ;  Abel 
F.  (deceased)  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  at  Morrillton,  Ark.;  Matthew  lives 
at  Charles  City,  Iowa ;  John,  of  Axtell,  Kan., 
has  been  a  merchant  there  and  has  filled  the 
offices  of  Postmaster  and  County  Treasurer ; 
Asher  went  to  Arkansas  soon  after  the  Civil 
War  and  is  a  merchant  at  Conway,  in  that  State. 
Eri,  Rice,  Abel,  Matthew  and  John  all  served 
their  country  as  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the 
States,  and  John  fought  through  the  entire 
struggle,  first  as  an  infantryman  and  then  as  a 
cavalryman. 

Elisha  W.  Livingston  grew  to  manhood  on  his 
father's  farm  and  November  22,  1862,  when  he 
was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  married  Miss  Mary 
A.  Hanson,  daughter  of  N.  E.  Hanson,  of  Cale- 
donia Township.  Four  years  before  that,  in 
1858,  he  had  begun  his  career  as  a  teacher  at 
Beaverton,  Boone  County.  In  1859  he  went  to 
Christian  County,  111.,  and  there  taught  during 
the   school   years   of   1859-60   and   1860-01.     Re- 
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turning  to  Boone  County  iu  ISUl.  he  begiin  farm- 
ing and,  in  1863.  bought  a  farm  iu  JIancliester 
Township,  not  far  from  his  father's  homestead. 
There  he  remained  until  1868,  farming  in  season, 
threshing  and  hauling  wood  in  the  fall,  and 
teaching  during  the  winter  months.  From  186S 
to  1872  he  busied  himself  largely  in  taking  a 
course  at  the  Normal  University  and  graduated 
with  the  class  of  the  year  last  mentioned.  After 
that  he  finished  his  classical  studies  at  Beloit 
College,  Wis.  He  then  took  up  teaching,  with 
assistant  teachers  under  him,  in  graded  schools. 
After  he  had  taught  thus  in  the  Durand  High 
School  and  the  High  School  at  Rockland,  his 
health  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
farm,  but  he  afterward  taught  winter  schools 
until  1887.  In  that  year  he  bought  a  hardware 
store  at  Capron  and  removed  to  that  village. 
After  a  successful  career  there  as  a  merchant, 
which  extended  through  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,  he  sold  his  store  to  his  son  Edwin  M. 
Livingston,  who  had  assisted  him  from  the  be- 
ginning and  had  for  some  years  been  his  partner. 
The  business  was  managed  by  the  younger 
Livingston  until  quite  recently,  when  he  disposed 
of  it.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Livingston  had 
given  necessary  attention  to  his  farming  interests 
and  had  bought  the  old  homestead  of  his  wife's 
parents  in  Caledonia  Township,  known  as  the 
N.  E.  Hanson  farm,  which  he  still  operates.  He 
is  in  accord  with  the  prohibition  idea  and  wher- 
ever he  has  lived,  has  always  been  an  active 
Sunday  school  worker.  At  one  time  he  was 
Superintendent  of  two  Sunday  schools,  and  he 
still  regularly  teaches  his   Sunday  school  class. 

Elisha  W.  and  Mary  A.  (Hanson)  Livingston 
have  had  children  named  as  follows  in  the 
order  of  their  nativity:  Edwin  M.  was  his 
father's  partner  and  succeeded  him  in  the  hard- 
ware trade.  Myrtle  is  the  wife  of  Alexander 
McLaren,  a  wholesale  merchant  at  Rockford, 
111.  Lee  A.  is  a  railroad  agent  and  telegraph 
operator. 

Mr.  Livingston,  besides  ably  filling  the  offices 
of  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public,  has 
for  many  years  been  a  school  trustee  at  Capron. 

LOOP,  Albert  E.,  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Belvidere,  111.,  which  position  he  has 
held  since  1893,  is  one  of  the  financial  bulwarks 
of  Boone  County,  and  is  one  in  whose  hands  the 
affairs  of  so  great  a  moneyed  institution  are  well 
placed.     Mr.  Loop  was  born  in  Belvidere.  III., 


January  I'J,  1861,  a  son  of  Charles  B.  and  Maria 
(Pierce)  Loop.  Major  Charles  B.  I^oop  is  the 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Illinois 
Infantry,  who  was  specially  detailed  to  accom- 
pany General  Sherman  in  his  famous  march 
upon  Atlanta.  Major  Loop  distinguished  him- 
self upon  this  march  and  during  the  siege  of 
\"icksburg,  and  was  a  brave  aqd  fearless  soldier. 
Upon  his  return  home  his  fellow  citizens  loaded 
him  with  honors.  He  was  county  clerk  for 
twelve  years,  for  twelve  years  was  postmaster, 
for  nine  years  was  chief  clerk  in  the  grain  in- 
spection department  and  for  two  years  was 
doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
all  times  performing  every  service  expected  of 
him  and  proving  himself  a  loyal,  true  and  hon- 
orable citizen  and  gentleman. 

Albert  E.  Loop  was  carefully  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  graduating  from  North  Belvidere 
High  School,  and  later  took  a  special  course  at 
Lake  Forest  University.  In  1893  he  was  called 
upon  to  assume  the  office  of  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Belvidere,  at  No.  818  North 
State  Street,  which  onerous  position  he  has  filled 
ever  since,  carefully  guarding  the  interests  of 
the  stockholders  and  patrons,  and  placing  the 
bank  among  the  sound,  reliable  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  State. 

On  January  18,  1894,  Mr.  Loop  married  Kate 
Lawrence,  and  two  children  have  been  born  to 
them :  Gertrude  and  Edwin  A.  Mr.  Loop  is  a 
Republican  and  is  now  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  county  central  committee.  He  has  always 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  local  and  State  poli- 
tics, and  while  conser^-ative,  is  much  interested 
in  all  reasonable  reforms,  and  furthers  every- 
thing he  believes  will  conserve  the  interests  and 
promote  the  future  advancement  of  Belvidere. 

LUCAS,  Oscar  F.,  secretary  of  the  Belvidere 
Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  &  Lightning  Insurance 
Company,  of  Boone  County,  111.,  and  a  leading 
citizen  of  Belvidere.  was  born  in  Franklin,  De- 
Kalb  County,  111.,  eight  miles  south  of  Belvidere, 
November  9,  18-40.  His  parents  were  Horace 
and  Elizabeth  (Hinkson)  Lucas,  of  Connersville. 
Ind.,  the  latter  being  a  native  of  that  village, 
and  the  former  of  New  York  State.  Their  mar- 
riage took  place  in  Connersville,  and  they  moved 
to  Boone  County,  111.,  in  1838,  locating  at  Blood's 
Point,  Flora  Township.  Not  long  afterwards 
they  changed  their  location  to  DeKalb  County, 
and  after  living  there  about  four  years,  returned 
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to  a  farm  at  Blood's  Point,  which  became  the 
present  Lucas  homestead.  On  this  place  the 
father  died  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
years,  the  mother  continuing  to  conduct  the 
farming  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
the  family,  the  youngest  of  her  seven  children 
being  only  one  year  old,  and  the  eldest  but  thir- 
teen, at  the  time  of  their  father's  decease.  The 
latter  had  a  brother,  Albert  Lucas,  who  settled 
in  the  same  locality  a  few  years  later,  and  after 
remaining  there  twenty  years,  went  back  to  In- 
diana. The  boys  ultimately  carried  on  the  farm, 
the  mother  spending  her  last  days  in  Belvidere, 
where  she  passed  away  in  1884.  One  of  the  seven 
children,  Horace,  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  The  others  were  as  follows :  Walter ; 
Oscar ;  Mila  Ann,*  who  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  Gibbs  and  died  in  1863;  Catherine,  who 
married  Hawley  Main,  and  died  at  Boone,  Iowa, 
in  1897 ;  Olive,  wife  of  Josiah  Tilson,  a  resident 
of  that  town,  and  Moses,  a  flour  and  feed  dealer 
of  Belvidere,  where  he  has  lived  since  boyhood. 

Oscar  Lucas  still  owns  a  part  of  the  old 
homestead.  He  was  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  remained  at  home 
until  1862.  In  1S65  he  located  on  a  farm  which 
he  had  bought  adjoining  the  homestead,  adding 
his  share  of  the  latter  to  it,  and  making  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  in  all.  It  contained  no  im- 
provements except  a  log  house  and  stable,  and 
he  built  a  basement  barn  and  two  houses.  After 
nearly  fifty  years  of  association  with  the  home 
place,  he  left  it  in  1900,  taking  up  his  residence 
iu  Belvidere.  In  the  meantime  he  had  also  be- 
come a  carpenter  and  contractor,  and  for  several 
years  he  followed  his;  trade.  For  thirty-five  years 
he  was  occupied  largely  in  the  settlement  of 
estates  in  Boone  and  DeKalb  Counties,  attending 
to  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  demise  of 
many  of  the  old  settlers  of  Flora  Township.  He 
also  acted  in  the  capacity  of  guardian  for  a  num- 
ber of  orphan  children.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Blood's  Point  Creamery,  an  establish- 
ment still  in  operation,  which  meant  a  great  deal 
tor  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity,  and  for  eighteen 
years  was  its  secretary  and  salesman.  His  farm 
is  now  operated  by  his  son,  W.  H.  Lucas,  the 
present  supervisor  of  Flora  Township. 

On  January  l.S,  1SC2,  Mr.  Lucas  was  married 
to  Almira  Lawton,  of  Fort  Scott.  Kan.,  where 
he  went  at  that  time.  One  son,  Wilmer  H„  be- 
fore mentioned,  resulted  from  this  union.  The 
latter  married   Bessie   lies,   and   they  have   two 


children:  Glen  F.  and  Wyla.  Almira  (Lawton) 
Lucas  died  December  27,  1894.  She  came  with 
her  parents,  when  fourteen  years  old,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Illinois,  from  whence  they  moved, 
four  years  later,  to  Kansas.  On  June  10,  1897,  at 
Kingston,  DeKalb  County,  111.,  Mr.  Lucas  was 
married  a  second  time,  wedding  Alice  Taylor 
Fellows,  born  and  reared  in  De  Kalb  County. 
A  Republican,  he  takes  an  active  part  iu  affairs 
of  his  part}-.  He  served  as  assessor  four  years 
in  Flora  Township,  and  held  the  office  of  super- 
visor of  Flora  Township  for  six  years,  and  is 
now  in  his  fifth  year  as  supervisor  of  Belvidere 
Township  and  is  chairman  of  the  board.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  forty  years,  being  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Charter  Oak  M.  E.  Church, 
which  is  located  near  his  farm. 

LUCAS,  Wilmer  H.,  the  present  efficient  and 
highly  esteemed  supervisor  of  Flora  Township, 
Boone  County,  HI,,  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  his  locality,  was  bom  in  the  same 
township,  July  15,  1863.  Full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  his  parentage  and  family  history  may  be 
found  in  a  biographical  record  of  his  father,  Os- 
car F.  Lucas,  of  Belvidere,  immediately  preced- 
ing. The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  the  only 
child  of  his  parents,  was  reared  on  the  paternal 
farm  in  Flora  Township,  receiving  his  educa- 
tion iu  the  district  schools  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  home  and  iu  those  of  Kirkland,  De  Kalb 
County.  In  1887  he  located  on  the  old  homestead, 
where  he  has  since  successfully  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  general  farming  and  raising  stock. 

On  September  10,  1889,  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  Mr. 
Lucas  was  united  in  marriage  with  Bessie  lies, 
born  December  18,  1860,  and  a  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard and  Eliza  (Edwards)  lies,  natives  of  Eng- 
land. The  father  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Lucas 
passed  their  last  days  in  Flora  Township,  both 
dying  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  Eleven 
children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Lucas  was  the  seventh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas 
are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Glenn  F.  and 
Wyla  A. 

Politically,  Mr.  Lucas  has  always  been  an  act- 
ive Republican,  exercising  a  marked  influence 
in  local  affairs.  He  has  held  the  offices  of  high- 
way commissioner,  township  assessor  and  school 
director,  and  was  elected  supervisor  of  Flora 
Township  in  the  spring  of  1907,  and  the  duties 
of  that  position  are  being  fulfilled  by  him  with 
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coinincmlable  effieicnc^y  and  fidelity.     He  is  one 
of  tlie  most  popular  men  in  Boone  County. 

LUHMON,  Simon  H.,  whose  excellent  farm  of 
160  acres,  situated  in  Boone  Township,  Boone 
County,  111.,  testifies  to  his  abiliU'  as  an  agri- 
culturist, is  also  known  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic Prohibitionists  of  his  section.  Mr.  Luh- 
mon  is  a  son  of  Simon  and  Minnie  (Staas)  Luh- 
mon,  natives  of  Germany,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  about  1867  and,  for  a  short  time, 
lived  in  Stephenson  County,  111.,  but  later  re- 
moved to  Boone  County,  settling  in  Bonus 
Township,  where  the  father  died  February  20, 
1904,  at  an  advanced  age,  the  mother  still  sur- 
viving. They  had  nine  children  who  lived  to 
maturity,  namely :  Carrie,  the  wife  of  F.  A. 
Mensenkamp ;  Louisa,  the  "wife  of  August  Kraft ; 
Ilf'Tiry  and  John,  of  Belvidere ;  Christopher ; 
SiiiKiii  II.:  Jlinnie,  the  wife  of  Henry  Herbert; 
Anna,  who  married  Charles  Fill;  and  Sophia, 
who  married  Franz  Tripp. 

Simon  H.  Luhmon  was  born  in  Bonus  Town- 
ship. Boone  County.  II..  October  0,  1870,  and 
received  his  primary  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  localit.y,  later  taking  a  course 
at  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago. 
After  his  return  he  engaged  in  farming,  for  the 
first  two  years  renting  land  in  Bonus  Township, 
and  then  purchasing  his  present  tine  farm  of 
160  acres.  On  November  28,  1894,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Lillie  Nixon,  who  was  born 
in  Bonus  Township,  December  8,  1875,  daughter 
of  Ancil  and  Julia  (Hart)  Nixon,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  in  Chicago,  August  25,  1904,  while 
the  former  survives.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  had 
six  children,  namely :  Noah ;  Theresa,  who 
lied  in  Bonus  Township  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years;  Ezra  and  Elmer,  both  of  whom  died 
young;  Nellie,  the  wife  of  Percy  Hills;  and 
Lillie  B.,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Luhmon.  After  his 
marriage,  Mr.  Luhmon  settled  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  now  resides,  and  on  which  he  has 
erected  one  of  the  finest  country  residences  in 
Boone  County.  He  has  devoted  most  of  his  at- 
tention to  dairy  farming,  keeping  an  average 
of  thirty  cows,  and  his  success  in  his  under- 
takings has  been  well  merited.  He  and  his 
wife  are  the  parents  of  two  children :  Sidney 
E.   and  Donald  R. 

In  his  political  affiliations,  Mr.  Luhman  is  a 
Prohibitionist,  and  he  has  been  a  hard  worker 
in   behalf   of   his  party.     His    ability   has   been 


rt'cognized  by  his  election  to  the  office  of  School 
Director,  and  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  all 
township  matters.  He  and  Mrs.  Luhmon  are 
active  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Belvidere,  of  which  he  has  been  for  several 
years  a  Trustee,  and  formerly  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school. 

MANNING,  George  N.,  M.  D.,  a  skillful  and 
highly  esteemed  physician  of  Garden  Prairie. 
Boone  County,  111.,  was  born  in  Carroll  County, 
111.,  April  12,  1870,  a  son  of  Nelson  W.  and 
Melvina  J.  (Shaffer)  Manning,  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  and  the  latter  of  Carroll  County, 
111.,  where  both  parents  spent  their  last  days. 
Their  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  tn'o 
daughters.  George  N.  Manning,  the  third  born  of 
this  number,  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  in 
Carroll  County  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
and  then  attended  school  at  Naperville,  111.,  for 
four  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  after  remaining  there  two  years, 
spent  a  like  period  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  '94.  He  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Clarke  City,  111.,  contin- 
uing thus  about  one  year,  then  locating  at  Gar- 
den Prairie,  where  he  established  his  office  in 
the  fall  of  1890.  Since  then  he  has  been  very 
successful,  acquiring  a  large  practice  and  gain- 
ing an  enviable  reputation.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Boone  Count}'  Medical  Society. 

On  September  .30,  1896,  Dr.  Manning  was  mar- 
ried, at  Lanark.  Carroll  County,  111,,  to  Mae 
Schriner.  who  was  Iwm  in  that  county.  The 
doctor  and  his  wife  have  one  son,  El  Donne.  In 
fraternal  circles,  Dr,  Manning  is  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

MAREAN,  William  M.,  the  popular  and  effi- 
cient superintendent  of  the  municipal  water- 
works at  Belvidere,  111.,  and  formerly,  as  well  as 
now,  prominently  connected  with  other  impor- 
tant enterprises,  was  born  in  Broome  County,  N. 
Y..  May  10,  1S.5.S,  a  .son  of  Marvin  Clark  and 
Olive  A.  (Howard)  Marean,  natives  of  New 
York,  who  settled  in  Belvidere  in  18.54.  Jlar- 
vin  Clark  Marean  was  born  in  Broome  County, 
N.  Y.,  June  8,  1827.  One  of  his  ancestors.  Dor- 
man  Manrean,  came  from  Normandy  to  America 
in  1636,     In  1780,  Norman  Marean,  grandfather 
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of  Marvin  C,  settled  at  Canaau,  N.  T.  His  son, 
Henry,  bom  in  1777,  married  Claloe  Delano,  of 
Kent,  Conn.,  a  descendant  of  Pliilip  Delano,  wbo 
cros.sed  tlie  ocean  from  Holland  to  PlymoutU  in 
the  ship  "Fortune."  in  16.36.  In  1S.51  Mars-in  C. 
Marean  married  Olive  Howard,  l>orn  in  Union, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1854  commenced  oper- 
ating a  stone  quarry  in  Flora  Township,  con- 
tinuing thus  for  1m-o  years.  Then  he  followed 
farming  in  the  same  township  until  1S6S.  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Belvidere.  where  for 
thirty  years  he  has  ofiiciated  as  justice  of  the 
peace.  Judge  Marean  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  familiar  figures  in  Belvidere.  his 
commanding  presence  being  the  envy  of  many 
much  younger  men.  In  liearing  he  is  dignified 
and  courteous,  and.  in  manner  and  speech,  affa- 
ble and  genial.  Two  children  were  born  to  him 
and  his  wife,  the  suljject  of  this  sketch  and  an- 
other son  named  Harr.v.  Politically.  Judge  Ma- 
rean was  a  Whig  in  early  life  and  became  a  Re- 
publican on  the  organization  of  that  party.  He 
has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the 
Republican  county  committee  of  Boone  County. 
William  M.  Marean  was  one  year  old  when 
his  parents  located  in  Belvidere,  and  has  been 
a  resident  of  Boone  County  ever  since.  Up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  remained  on  the 
home  farm,  going  then  to  Belvidere  and  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  which  he  followed 
for  twenty  years  throughout  the  country  as  a 
contractor  and  builder,  also  operating  a  planing 
mill  several  years.  During  most  of  this  period 
he  was  in  partnership  with  William  H.  Connell, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Marean  &  Connell.  In 
1892  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  this  business,  be- 
coming superintendent  and  manager  of  the  Bel- 
videre Electric  Light  Company,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  stockholders,  acting  as  sec- 
retary for  five  years,  until  he  assumed  the  latter 
position.  On  July  1,  1897,  he  became  superinten- 
dent of  the  water  works  in  Belvidere,  under 
Mayor  Moore,  and  has  continued  to  act  in  that 
capacitj'  up  to  the  present  time,  the  works  being 
a  municipal  plant,  installed  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mayor  Herlbert.  in  1891.  The  plant 
now  includes  twent.v-three  miles  of  water  main, 
with  193  hydrants.  1,005  meters  and  1,501  ser- 
vice pipes.  The  entire  cost  of  the  plant,  up  to 
date,  is  $120,497.63;  the  operating  expenses  for 
1907  being  $7,579.40 ;  and  the  total  income,  $10,- 
987.28,  making  a  self-sustaining  enterprise,  be- 
sides affording  fire  protection  to   the  city.    Sev- 


enty pounds  is  the  normal  staudpipe  pressure,  the 
fire  pressure  being  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Marean  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Belvidere  Telephone  Company,  of  which  ho  is 
now  secretary,  having  acted  as  treasurer  for 
some  time.  Notwithstanding  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities involved  in  these  various  public 
and  private  duties,  he  is  fond  of  outdoor  sports, 
and  finds  some  leisure  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, making  occasional  trips  to  the  Wisconsin 
woods  for  hunting  and  fishing.  He  has  some 
interesting  trophies  of  his  skill  with  gun  and 
rod,  among  which  is  a  fine  deer  head,  mounted 
in  his  otfice. 

On  May  14,  1879.  Mr.  JIarean  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Alice  Wood,  of  Manchester  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  a  daughter  of  William  and 
Sarah  A.  Wood,  her  father  being  a  well  known 
farmer  in  that  township.  Three  children  resulted 
from  this  union  as  follows :  Llewellin  M..  a 
toolmaker  for  the  National  Machine  Company, 
of  Belvidere :  Blanche  E..  office  assistant  of  her 
father ;   Olive   S.,   who   died   at   the   age  of   six 

Politically.  Mr.  Marean  is  a  Republican,  and 
in  fraternal  circles  he  is  identified  with  the  A. 
F,  &  A.  M.,  being  a  Knight  Templar  and  a 
Slu-iner. 

MARKLEY,  Andrew  J.,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon,  of  Belvidere,  lU.,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  Boone  County,  was  bom  on  a 
farm  near  Archbold.  Ohio.  May  3,  1858.  and  is 
a  son  of  Andrew  L.  Markley,  a  Pennsylvania 
German,  who  married  Juliette  Lingle.  Dr.  Mark- 
ley  worked  his  way  through  high  school,  and 
tlien  through  the  Bennett  Jledical  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M. 
D.  In  1881  he  moved  to  Poplar  Grove,  Boone 
County,  where  he  worked  in  a  drug  store  and 
practised  medicine,  gaining  a  very  valuable  ex- 
perience. In  1882  he  located  in  Garden  Prairie, 
«-here  he  remained  in  active  practice  until  1890, 
when  he  removed  to  Belvidere  and  still  makes  it 
his  home  with  residence  at  No.  017  South  State 
Street,  and  offices  at  No.  511  South  State  Street. 
During  the  eighteen  years  he  has  been  located 
here.  Dr.  Markley  has  built  up  a  valuable  prac- 
tice and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Boone  Count.v  medical  fraternit.v. 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Markley  been  active  in  his 
profession,  but  has  taken  an  equal  interest  in 
business  affairs,  is  vice-president  of  the   Second 
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NutiouiU  Bank  of  Bolvidcro  and  treasurer  of  tbe 
Illinois  Mutual  Fire  Underwriters.  Tlirough  Ills 
energetic  efforts  St.  Anthony  Hospital  was  built 
at  Rockford  in  1899  and  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in 
Belvidere  one  year  later.  Dr.  Markley  is  at- 
tending physician  and  surgeon  of  both.  He  has 
taken  a  veiy  active  part  in  his  home  politics 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has 
been  prominent  in  the  school  board,  in  which  he 
has  served  for  several  years  as  member  and 
president.  He  has  also  been  coroner  of  Boone 
C-ounty,  and  in  every  office  exhibited  the  same 
consideration  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
people  as  though  they  pertained  to  his  private 
business.  Fraternally  he  is  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason,  a  Knight  Templar,  Mystic  Shriner, 
member  of  the  Order  of  Elks  and  professionally 
is  a  member  of  the  Boone  and  Winnebago  Coun- 
ty Medical  Societies,  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  Three  brothers  of  Dr.  Markley 
are  also  practising  physicians  located  in  nearby 
cities. 

On  June  21.  1887.  Dr.  Markley  man-ied  Belle 
B.  Bills,  at  Fairbui-j-,  Neb.,  and  they  have  one 
daughter.  Hazel  S.  Markley.  Few  men  stand 
higher  in  the  esteem  of  their  lellow  citizens  than 
Dr.  Markley.  and  the  confidence  he  inspires  is 
of  the  kind  to  win  and  hold  the  friendship  of  the 
verj-  best  people  of  the  community. 

HARRIETT,  Woodman  R.,  M.  D.,  a  member  of 
the  medical  fraternity  at  Capron.  Boone  County, 
111.,  was  born  in  Wayne  Counts',  Pa.,  November 
2.3,  18.58,  a  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Marriett, 
natives  of  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  parents 
were  friends  in  England  and,  coming  over  on 
the  same  sailing  vessel,  during  tlieir  six  weeks' 
voyage,  were  thrown  much  together,  and  were 
married  soon  after  landing,  and  then  lived  in 
Wayne  Count.v,  Pa.,  until  1859,  when  they  came 
to  Boone  County,  111.,  the  sou  Woodman  then 
being  an  infant.  In  Boone  Count.v  they  settled 
on  the  farm  the  father  still  occupies  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  Although  advanced  in  years, 
he  manages  his  property,  his. voungest  son.  Frank, 
attending  to  the  actual  work.  Robert  Mar- 
riett had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  of  farming  as  it  is  taught  in  England,  and 
understood  it  in  every  detail.  He  was  very 
poor  upon  coming  to  Boone  and  had  to  work  ex- 
ceedingly hard.  He  made  a  first  payment  upon 
liis  land,  intending  to  pay  for  it  by  degrees,  but 
the  heavy  frosts  during  the  first  season  cut  off 


his  crops,  so  the  next  year  he  chopped  wood  at 
three  shillings  per  cord.  The  following  year  he 
had  a  fine  crop  and  was  able  to  meet  his  pay- 
ments promptly.  Understanding,  as  he  did,  the 
science  of  farming,  he  was  enabled  to  make  of 
his  land  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  farm  property 
in  the  county.  He  added  to  his  original  holding 
until  he  had  five  hundred  acres,  all  in  Cale- 
donia Township.  His  homestead  one  mile  west 
of  Poplar  Grove  is  on  the  line  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Railroad,  and  it  is  well  stocked  with  high 
grade  cattle  and  horses.  The  buildings  are  ex- 
cellent and  all  put  up  by  him.  He  has  not  been 
a  public  man,  but  while  devoting  himself  to 
farming,  always  votes  the  Republican  ticket  and 
supports  its  candidates.  He  and  his  wife  had  a 
family  of  nine  children,  seven  still  living. 

Dr.  Marriett  remained  upon  his  father's  farm_ 
until  he  reached  his  majority,  later  attending 
the  Illinois  State  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1880.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  was  principal  of  schools  at  Port  Byron, 
111.,  and  while  teaching  read  medicine,  taking  a 
medical  course  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1886,  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.,  which  he  secured  through  num- 
berless sacrifices,  as  he  had  to  work  his  way 
through  the  university  and  medical  college.  Im- 
mediately after  graduation,  he  settled  in  Capron, 
Boone  County,  and  there  began  a  practice  which 
he  has  since  successfully  prosecuted.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Boone  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Marriett  owns  a  fine  120-acre  farm,  seven 
miles  from  Capron,  which  he  has  farmed  by  a 
tenant  on  shares.  This  land  is  very  valuable 
and  Dr.  Marriett  has  redeemed  forty  acres  of  it 
from  the  swamp  by  tiling,  the  value  of  which  he 
learned  through  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  tiling  in  Boone  County.  He  is  a 
director  and  vice-president  of  the  Capron  Bank, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  State  banks  in  Boone 
County.  While  a  strong  Republican,  he  has  not 
aspired  to  public  office,  although  he  has  served 
as  delegate  to  various  State  conventions  and 
was  a  member  of  the  noted  convention  of  1904. 

On  December  8,  1880.  Dr.  Marriett  married 
at  Hennepin,  111.,  Annie  R.  Speer,  who  had  been 
a  student  in  the  Illinois  State  University  at  the 
same  time  he  was.  They  have  one  son.  Speer, 
aged  fourteen.  They  are  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  but  attend  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Capron,  and  take  an  active  part  in  it. 
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Dr.  Miirriett  is  one  of  the  representative  physi- 
cians of  Boone  County  and  one  who  is  univer- 
sally respected  and  honored. 

MARSHALL,  George  M. — Sound,  conservative 
policies,  directed  by  keen  judgment  and  wide 
knowledge  of  values  and  men,  are  necessary  at- 
tributes of  those  who  control  our  great  financial 
institutions.  In  Belvidere,  the  First  National 
Bank  is  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  this 
character,  and  its  head,  Mr.  George  M.  Marshall, 
is  one  of  the  men  in  whom  the  people  of  Boone 
County  have  full  confidence.  Air.  Marshall,  who 
has  been  connected  with  various  business  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  for  many  years,  was  bom 
upon  a  farm  near  Sycamore,  111.,  October  18, 
1861.  Ten  years  prior  to  his  birth  his  father, 
Thomas  Marshall,  came  from  England  to  Kane 
County,  111.,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  after  living  in  Kane  County  three 
years,  removed  to  DeKalb  County,  where,  in 
1856,  he  married  Rachal  Siglin,  at  Sycamore, 
111.  They  remained  on  the  same  farm  for  forty- 
nine  years,  but  on  March  1.  1907,  they  retired 
to  Sycamore,  since  making  their  home  in  that 
city.  Seven  children  were  born  to,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshall,  namely:  George  M. :  Taylor  Z.,  who 
is  a  resident  of  Belvidere,  associated  with  his 
brother  George  in  sheep  feeding,  and  having  the 
largest  sheep  feeding  yards  hi  the  county :  Ed- 
win 0„  a  resident  of  Kirkland,  111.,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  coal  and  grain  business ;  Leslie,  a  resi- 
dent of  Byron,  111.,  engaged  in  the  elevator  busi- 
ness :  and  two  daughters. 

Until  he  was  fifteen,  George  M.  Marshall  at- 
tended the  common  schools,  after  which  he  went 
to  the  Sycamore  High  School  for  two  years,  com- 
pleting his  education  with  a  complete  course  at 
a  Chicago  business  college.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  received  very  ex- 
cellent training  under  his  father,  a  thrifty  and 
successful  business  man,  embarked  in  the  grain 
business  at  Charter  Grove,  111.,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  he  moved  to  Belvidere  in  1891,  to 
enter  the  coal  and  grain  business  there.  At  the 
organization  of  the  Columbia  Heating  Company 
in  1902,  Mr.  Marshall  was  one  of  its  incorpora- 
tors and  stockholders,  and  remained  connected 
with  it  until  the  interests  of  the  Belvidere  stock- 
holders were  purchased  by  the  Pope  Manufac- 
turing Company,  a  Chicago  concern.  In  1904, 
Mr.  Richard  V.  Carpenter  organized  the  Boone 
County   Abstract   Company,    with   Mr.    Marshall 


as  president.  During  the  years  of  prosperity 
and  close  application  to  business,  Mr.  Marshall 
amply  demonstrated  his  fitness  to  handle  im- 
portant transactions,  and  since  his  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  First  National  Bank,  on 
January  1,  190G,  has  displayed  executive  ability 
of  high  order,  and  skillfully  guided  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected 
through  the  crisis  produced  by  the  late  panic 
in  a  manner  to  excite  earnest  commendation. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Marshall  best,  believe  that, 
in  the  following  rem.irk  with  which  he  is  cred- 
ited, he  reveals  his  life  principle:  "Whatever 
cultivates  care,  close  observation,  exactness,  pa- 
tience and  method,  must  be  valuable  training 
and  preparation  for  all  pursuits  and  duties." 

On  February  3,  1886,  Mr.  Marshall  married 
iliss  Susan  S.  Cottrell,  at  Sycamore,  111.,  and 
three  children  have  been  born  to  them :  Flor- 
ence L.,  a  sophomore  at  the  State  University  at 
Madison,  Wis. ;  Gilbert,  a  junior  of  the  South 
Belvidere  High  School,  and  Thomas,  yet  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Mr,  Marshall  is  a  Republican,  but 
does  not  aspire  to  political  honor,  believing  that 
the  interests  he  represents  are  too  weighty  for 
him  to  give  any  of  his  attention  to  public  af- 
fairs. However,  he  has  always  been  interested 
in  educational  matters  and-  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education  since  1901.  He 
is  equally  prominent  in  church  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations, and  is  a  man  whose  benevolence  is 
measured  only  by  his  means.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall are  delightfully  located  at  No.  703  Pearl 
Street,  while  his  ofiices  are  at  No.  204  North 
State  Street.  The  family  are  all  Methodists  in 
religious  faith. 

McCLUSKY,  Robert  W.,  farmer,  Capron,  Boone 
Township,  Boone  County,  111.  During  recent 
years,  dairying  has  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  Northern  Illinois.  Here  the  condi- 
tions for  feeding  cattle  and  producing  milk  and 
milk  products  are  ideal.  The  market  is  one  of 
the  best  in  tlie  w^orld,  transportation  facilities 
are  favorable  and  good  prices  are  obtainable. 
Therefore,  many  farmers,  while  giving  attention 
to  miscellaneous  crops,  devote  considerable  labor 
and  capital  to  this  industry.  One  of  the  farmers 
of  Boone  County  who  has  achieved  considerable 
success  in  this  line  is  Robert  W.  McClusky,  who 
was  born  in  Boone  Township.  June  25,  1853,  a 
son  of  John  and  Agnes  (Parkhill)  McClusky. 
His   father   was   born   In   the   North  of   Ireland, 
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but  of  Scotch  pareutage,  and  grew  to  manhood 
in  Scotland.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  weav- 
er's trade  and,  in  his  young  manhood,  crossed 
the  ocean  and  found  employment  in  one  of  the 
great  spinning  mills  in  Massachusetts.  At  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  he  met  and  married  Agnes  Parkhill, 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  had  been 
brought  to  America  by  her  parents.  About  1852 
— perhaps  a  year  before  the  birth  of  Robert  W. 
McClusky— Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClusky  and  Mrs. 
MeClusky"s  brothers.  John  and  Robert  Parkhill, 
came  to  Illinois,  and  the  three  men  all  bought 
land  in  Boone  Township.  About  two  years  later 
the  Parkhills  removed  to  Roekford,  111.,  and  in 
1800  John  Parkhill  went  to  North  Adams,  Mas,s., 
then  to  Fitchburg,  Mass..  where  he  lanally  died. 
Later  Robert  again  lived  in  Boone  Township, 
but  he  has  long  been  a  citizen  of  Belvidere, 
where  he  retired  only  recently,  after  forty  years' 
success  as  a  coal  dealer.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Boone  Township,  John  McClusky  sold  his  land 
claim  to  his  brother-in-law  and  bought  a  farm 
on  Beaver  Creek,  on  which  he  lived  forty  years 
and  which  is  now  owned  by  Alvin  Dimond.  He 
also  acquired  other  farms  in  Boone  Township. 
Since  his  retirement  from  active  life,  he  has 
lived  at  Roscoe,  Winnebago  County.  He  was 
successful  both  as  a  farmer  and  stockman.  A 
lover  of  good  horses,  he  made  a  specialty  of  buy- 
ing, selling  and  trading  horses.  Without  being 
in  the  ordinary  sense  a  politician,  he  is  remem- 
bered by  those  whose  neighbor  he  formerly  was, 
as  one  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  was  prominent  in  all  movements  tending  to 
the  betterment  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 

John  and  Agnes  (Parkhill)  McClusky  became 
the  parents  of  sons  named :  Robert  W.,  George 
W.  and  John  A.  George  W.  and  John  A.  have 
never  married.  The  three  brothers  acquired  the 
family  homestead  and  two  years  later  Robert  W. 
sold  his  interest  in  it  to  George  W.  and  John  A., 
who  have  since  owned  and  managed  It,  though 
they  accompanied  their  father  to  Roscoe  and 
have  since  lived  with  him  there. 

Robert  W.  McClusky  was  brought  up  on  his 
father's  farm  and  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
April  7,  1878,  shortly  before  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old,  he  married  Miss  Gennie  Goodrich,  a 
daughter  of  Nathan  and  Margaret  (Kimball) 
Goodrich.  Miss  Goodrich  was  bom  at  Chemung, 
III.,  but  was  early  brought  by  her  parents  to 
Capron,  where  her  father  was  successful  as  a 
tailor,  and  where  she  was  reared  to  womanhood. 


Her  parents  were  natives  of  New  York,  and  died 
in  Caprou,  the  mother  in  1896  and  the  father 
in  1899.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clusky was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  After  his 
marriage  Mr.  McClusky  located  on  his  present 
farm,  half  a  mile  west  of  Capron,  and  about  a 
year  later  he  bought  it.  Originally  it  contained 
120  acres.  He  has  added  forty  acres  to  it,  mak- 
ing it  a  100-acre  farm,  and  he  is  the  owner  also 
of  forty  acres  near  the  old  McClusky  home- 
stead. Since  18S0  he  has  devoted  his  farm 
to  mixed  crops,  but  cows  have  been  his 
principal  dependence,  he  having  milked  gen- 
erally about  twenty.  He  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  successful  in  his  special  line.  As  a 
citizen  he  has  won  the  respect  of  all  who  have 
known  him.  Politically,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  but  he  is  not  an  active  poli- 
tician and  has  never  accepted  any  public  office 
except  such  local  offices  as  have  been  urged  up- 
on him  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  notably  that  of 
Township  Assessor,  which  he  filled  with  great 
ability  and  fidelity  for  nine  years.  Robert  W. 
and  Gennie  (Goodrich)  McClusky  have  five 
children :  Agnes  M.  is  the  wife  of  John  Robin- 
son, a  farmer  in  Boone  Township,  and  they  have 
one  son,  Robert  John ;  Margaret  F.  and  Bessie 
have  won  success  as  school  teachers  in  Boone 
County ;  Ida  G.  is  a  member  of  her  parents' 
household ;  John  R.  is  assisting  his  father  in 
the  management  of  his  agricultural  and  general 
business  interests. 

McINNES,  R.  W.,  M.  D.— In  nearly  every  great 
crisis  some  one  is  raised  up  to  lead  the  chosen 
people  out  of  bondage,  and  in  the  case  of  Belvi- 
dere's  necessity  in  1896,  it  was  Dr.  R.  W.  Mc- 
Innes  who  came  to  her  rescue.  The  city  had 
been  growing  beyond  her  improvements,  and  a 
man  of  thorough  understanding  was  required  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  For  years  Dr.  Mclnnes  had 
been  strongly  advocating  a  sanitary  sewer  sys- 
tem, water  works  extension,  street  and  sidewalk 
renewals  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  im- 
provements which  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  at- 
tract new  people  and  hold  those  already  in  the 
city.  At  this  juncture.  Dr.  Mclnnes  was  nomina- 
ted for  mayor  and  elected  without  opposition. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  not  only  did  all  he 
proposed,  but  also  gave  the  people  a  clean,  busi- 
ness administration  and  placed  Belvidere  among 
the  foremost  cities  of  her  size  in  the  State.     The 
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work  he  accomplished  will  live  as  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  his  efficiency  and  public  spirit. 

Dr.  Melnnes  was  born  in  Rockford,  111.,  in 
1857.  After  attendance  on  the  public  schools  he 
took  a  four  years'  course  at  Beloit  College,  and 
still  later  entering  the  Northwestern  Universifj-, 
was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
that  institution  in  1SS4.  Prior  to  entering  the 
University,  he  had  studied  with  Dr.  D.  S.  Clark, 
then  the  leading  medical  practitioner  of  Winne- 
bago Count.v,  and  after  his  graduation  became 
associated  with  Dr.  Charles  Scott,  of  Belvidere. 
When  the  latter  died,  his  large  practice  naturally 
reverted  to  his  young  associate,  Dr.  McInnes, 
and  it  has  since  steadily  advanced  until  he  now 
occupies  an  enviable  position  in  his  profession. 
He  now  enjoj-s  probably  the  most  extensive  prac- 
tice of  any  physician  in  the  county,  and  his  time 
is  so  occupied  that  his  beautiful  home  on  North 
State  Street  sees  but  little  of  him.  In  ISSG,  Dr. 
McInnes  married  Emma  E.  Plane.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  McInnes  are  socially  very  popular,  and 
politically  Dr.  McInnes  is  a  powerful  factor. 

McINTYRE,  Donald,  for  more  than  forty  years 
a  successful  dairy  farmer  and  stock-raiser  in 
Boone  Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  respected  members  of  the 
community,  was  born  in  Argyleshire.  Scotland, 
January  19,  1837.  When  twenty  years  of  age 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  employed 
by  Charles  Brown  of  Caledonia,  Winnebago 
County,  111.,  until  his  parents  and  his  brother 
Peter  joined  him  in  the  following  year,  and 
they  rented  land  near  Cherry  Valley.  In  1866 
the  family  located  on  the  present  Mclntyre  farm 
in  Boone  Township,  and  Donald  Mclntyre  is 
still  living  on  the  old  homestead,  where  he  and 
his  brother  Peter  carried  on  farming  together 
for  twelve  years.  The  marriage  of  Donald  Mc- 
lntyre took  place  January  2.3,  1879,  when  he  was 
united  to  Ettie  Arlington,  a  native  of  Boone 
Township  and  a  daughter  of  John  and  Ellen 
(Twimey)  Arlington.  She  died  March  26,  1886, 
leaving  four  children,  as  follows :  Effle  May, 
wife  of  Edward  Thornton  of  Manchester  Town- 
ship, Boone  County;  John  William  and  Donald 
George,  both  farming  on  the  home  place ;  and 
Duett,  bom  about  the  time  of  his  mother's  death, 
and  reared  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Janet  Robinson,  for 
whom  he  is  now  manager.  For  seven  years  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Nash,  widow  of  Charles  Nash,  and  her 
daughter,  Minnie  A.,  have  been  housekeepers  at 


the  Mclntyre  home.  The  farm  consists  uf  160 
acres,  and  has  first-class  improvemeuts.  About 
thirty  cows  are  kept  on  the  farm,  dairying  being 
the  main  work,  together  with  raising  hogs.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  has  also  bred  high-grade  stock.  In 
political  matters  he  has  taken  an  independent 
course,  considering  the  qualities  of  the  candidate 
rather  than  his  party  connection.  Religiously 
he  was  reared  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  In  fraternal  circles,  he  is  identified 
with  the  ICnights  of  the  Globe. 

Every  year  there  is  a  re-union  of  the  Mclntyre 
family,  and  at  the  last  re-union  over  one  hundred 
descendants  were  present.  The  next  gathering 
will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Watson.  The 
first  one  was  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  and 
the  second  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Callum,  and  they  all  have  been  productive  of 
much  pleasure. 

McINTYRE,  Peter,  an  old  resident  of  Boone 
Township,  Boone  County,  111,,  one  of  its  most 
successful  dairy  and  stock  farmers  and  a  citizen 
greatly  respected  throughout  the  township,  was 
born  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  October  20,  1842. 
His  parents  were  John  and  Barbara  (McEachan) 
Mclntyre,  natives  of  that  shire  who  crossed  the 
ocean  in  1858,  coming  directly  to  Illinois,  and 
locating  near  Cherry  Valley,  where  their  young- 
er son,  Donald  Mclntyre,  was  living,  the  latter 
having  come  to  this  country  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  family  moved  into  a  log  house  on 
the  farm  of  Charles  Brown,  Donald's  employer, 
where  they  remained  a  few  months,  and  then 
moved  to  a  farm  belonging  to  Alexander  Smith. 
Subsequently  they  rented  a  farm  for  five  years 
in  Winnebago  County,  111.,  just  north  of  Cherry 
Valley,  and  still  later,  for  two  years,  occupied 
the  Larkin  farm  in  the  same  vicinity.  On  leav- 
ing this  place  Peter  Mclntyre  bought  his  present 
farm.  For  a  number  of  years  he  carried  on 
farming  in  partnership  with  his  father  and 
brother,  and  together  they  purchased  land.  In 
1866  the  Mclntj-re  brothers  bought  at  $22..!;0  per 
acre,  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  which  was 
covered  with  timber,  except  a  small  portion  con- 
taining a  house.  This  property  is  located  in 
Boone  Township,  three  and  one-half  miles  west, 
and  half  a  mile  north  of  Capron,  and  three  miles 
northeast  of  Poplar  Grove.  Here  they  continued 
•as  partners  until  1875,  having  bought  an  addi- 
tional   forty   acres,   making   three   hundred   and 
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twenty  iu  all.  Tbo  farm  is  now  divided,  Peter 
having  two  hundred  acres  and  Donald,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  including  the  improvements. 
Peter  started  to  develop  another  farm  out  of  the 
original  timber  tract,  of  which  but  thirty  acres 
was  cleared.  The  parents  remained  on  the  old 
homestead,  where  the  mother  died  in  January, 
1877,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  and  the 
father  in  October,  1887,  when  eighty-seven  years 
old.  The  latter  was  living  with  Donald  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Peter  Jlclntyre  has  been  on 
his  present  place  forty-two  years.  It  is  nearly 
all  under  cultivation,  only  a  small  amount  of 
timber  remaining.  The  timber  cut  has  paid  for 
the  clearing  and  breaking,  the  wood  being  worth 
$2.00  to  •$2..50  per  cord  on  the  farm,  from  ?4  to 
$6  at  Belvidere,  and  $2.50  to  .$3.50  at  Capron. 
Aside  from  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  the 
farm  is  principally  devoted  to  dairy  purposes, 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cows  being  kept.  It 
has  a  good  residence  and  other  buildings,  the 
bank  barn,  having  been  built  in  1899.  Mr.  JIc- 
Intyre  had  two  brothers  and  six  sisters,  of  whom 
one  brother  and  one  sister  remained  in  Scotland 
but  are  now  deceased.  One  sister  is  Mrs.  Angus 
McLean ;  another,  Katie,  married  David  Watson, 
of  Belvidere  Township,  and  Janet,  the  last,  is  the 
widow  of  John  Robison,  and  lives  on  a  farm  ad- 
joining that  of  her  brother  Donald.  Margarette, 
wife  of  Archibald  Patterson,  resides  in  Poplar 
Grove.  Mary,  deceased,  married  Archie  McCal- 
lum. 

On  February  IS,  1875,  Peter  Mclntyre  was 
married  to  Mary  Sillcox,  and  their  union  re- 
sulted in  seven  children,  as  follows:  Mamie, 
wife  of  Charles  Maitland,  of  Leroy  Township, 
Boone  County;  John;  Daniel;  Peter;  Barbara, 
a  teacher  at  Hunter,  111.;  Robert,  a  student  in 
the  Rockford  Business  College;  and  Charles, 
who  is  attending  school.  John  is  the  owner  of 
farming  land  situated  in  Todd  County,  Minn. 

Politically,  Mr.  Melntj-re  is  a  Republican.  His 
religious  connection  is  with  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Poplar  Grove.  Fraternally,  he  is  af- 
filiated with  the  U.  W.  A.  A  biographical  record 
of  his  brother,  Donald  Mclntyre,  may  be  found 
elsewhere  In  this  volume. 

McKISKI,  Joseph,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  a 
stock-holder  in  the  Farmers'  State  Bank  at 
Belvidere,  Boone  County.  111.  There  are  prob- 
ably more  truly  self-made  men  in  the  German 
element  of  our  population  than  in  almost  any 


other  that  can  be  mentioned.  The  trouble  with 
many  men  who  would  succeed,  but  overlook  their 
opportunities,  is  that  they  have  too  little  respect 
for  the  day  of  small  things.  In  fact,  many  men 
fail  to  see  chances  for  successful  endeavor  that 
lie  all  about  them.  In  looking  for  large  and  spec- 
tacular beginnings,  they  overlook  small  ones  full 
of  promise.  The  native  German  is  a  man  of 
thrift.  « ho  has  learned  to  economize  in  small 
things  and  to  plan  for  and  count  small  savings. 
While  ambitious  to  have  everything  of  the  best 
rpiality,  he  is  willing  to  wait  for  costly  improve- 
ments and  conveniences  until  he  can  afford  them. 
The  writer  has  before  him  the  pleasant  task  of 
briefly  recording  the  facts  in  the  life  of  an  Aus- 
trian, who  began  life  in  America  most  modestly 
and,  by  hard  work  and  the  exercise  of  frugality, 
has  advanced  to  a  proud  position  among  his 
fellow  townsmen. 

.loseph  McKiski  was  born  in  Laudskreun, 
Austria.  September  30,  1803,  a  sou  of  Anton  and 
Anna  McKiski.  He  was  brought  to  America  in 
1807,  when  about  four  years  old,  by  his  father, 
who  settled  on  a  farm  four  miles  northwest  of 
Belvidere,  where  he  is  still  living,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years.  W.  Gritzbauch,  his  mother's  uncle, 
a  tailor  by  trade,  had  come  to  Belvidere  soon 
after  1840.  His  father  had  been  a  cooper  in 
his  native  land,  but  here  gave  his  attention  en- 
tirely to  farming.     His  mother  died  about  three 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Anton  and  Anna  McKiski :  Joseph,  who  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  sketch ;  Rose,  who 
married  David  Graham,  of  De  Kalb  County; 
Lena,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  Henninger,  a 
farmer  near  Belvidere ;  William,  who  is  living 
with  his  father ;  Frank,  a  farmer  near  Belvidere; 
Edward,  who  is  farming  his  father's  old  home- 
stead. Joseph  McKiski  was  brought  up  not 
only  to  a  knowledge  of  the  farm,  but  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  farm  work,  gained  by  hard  practical  ex- 
perience. He  obtained  a  common  school  education 
and  assisted  his  father  until  February  8,  1886, 
when  he  was  between  twenty-two  and  twenty -three 
years  old.  He  married  Sarah  Henninger,  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Sarah  Henninger.  Miss  Hen- 
ninger was  bom  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1863,  and 
was  brought  by  her  parents  to  America  when 
she  was  about  three  years  old.  The  family  lived 
for  a  time  iu  Cook  and  Kaue  Counties,  111.  She 
and  a  brother,  w^ho  is  also  a  resident  of  Boone 
County,  are  the  only  members  of  the  family  now 
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living.  She  has  borue  her  husband  four  chil- 
dren who  are  here  mentioned  in  the  sequence 
of  their  birth,  and  all  of  whom  are  living  under 
their  parents'  roof :  Iva  Belle,  Lillie,  Ray 
Walter  and  Florence. 

After  liis  marriage  Mr.  McKiski  operated 
rented  farms  for  eight  years,  living  on  one 
farm  four  years  and  ou  another  the  succeeding 
four  years.  He  then  bought  the  Barker  farm 
three  miles  north  of  Belvidere.  It  contained 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  By  later 
purchases  of  eight,  two,  twelve,  thirty-two,  four, 
and  ten  and  one-fourth  acres  respectively,  he 
has  increased  his  holding  to  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  and  one-fourth  acres.  The  bulk  of  his 
land  was  bought  for  about  forty  dollars  an  acre, 
but  for  some  of  it  he  has  paid  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  ^Vhen  he 
took  the  original  place  in  hand,  both  land  and 
buildings  were  in  bad  condition.  He  devoted 
himself  persistently  and  systematically  not  only 
to  the  enlargement  but  to  the  improvement  of 
the  farm.  The  soil  is  now  of  excellent  qualitj- 
for  productiveness,  the  buildings  are  as  good  as 
any  in  that  part  of  the  county,  and  the  place  is 
supplied  with  a  windmill  and  three  water  tanks. 
While  giving  considerable  attention  to  miscel- 
laneous crops,  Mr.  McKiski  makes  a  specialty 
of  his  dairy  department,  keeping  forty  cows  and 
selling  about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars"  worth 
of  milk  every  year.  He  also  grows  hogs  and 
other  stock. 

When  Mr.  McKiski  began  farming  on  his  own 
land  he  had  about  two  thousand  dollars  to  in- 
vest, having  as  a  renter  doubled  the  one  thous- 
and dollars  capital  with  which  he  had  entered 
upon  his  married  life.  Not  only  has  he  paid 
for  his  land  and  improvements,  but  he  is  now 
the  possessor  of  a  snug  little  fortune,  with  con- 
siderable money  invested  in  real  estate  here  and 
there,  and  in  the  stock  of  the  Farmers'  State 
Bank  of  Belvidere.  From  time  to  time  he  has 
dealt  quite  largely  in  cows,  buying  when  he 
could  do  so  to  advantage,  and  selling  when  he 
was  certain  of  a  satisfactory  profit.  Politically 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  ever 
alert  for  the  success  of  its  men  and  measures, 
no  less  than  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
his  township  and  count}'.  He  fully  agrees  with 
the  late  President  McKinley  in  the  statement 
that  bu.siness  is  polities  and  politics  is  business. 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Belvidere. 


McMASTER,  Cephas  H.— Agricultural  inter- 
ests are  occupying  the  time  and  attention  of  many 
of  our  most  progressive  men,  who  are  more  and 
more  realizing  that  there  is  money  and  position 
to  be  gained  from  the  laud.  In  Illinois,  one  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  States  in  the  Union, 
especially  is  this  true ;  and,  among  those  who 
have  proven  this  for  themselves  is  Cephas  M. 
McMaster,  of  Bonus  Township,  Boone  County,  a 
son  of  David  McMaster  who  was  born  in  Sher- 
burne Village.  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  He  came 
west  in  1S38,  settling  in  Boone  Count.v,  111.,  and 
taking  up  a  Government  claim  of  eighty  acres, 
for  which  he  paid  $1.25  per  acre,  in  Section  29, 
Bonus  Township.  On  it  he  began  making  a 
substantial  home,  first  building  on  it  a  good  log 
house.  Here  he  followed  farming  until  his 
death  in  July,  1899.  His  wife  had  died  on  the 
same  farm  in  August,  18G0.  Their  family  num- 
bered seven  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  in- 
fancy. The  others  were :  Alfred  F. ;  Clara  E.. 
who  died  ou  the  home  farm ;  Matilda  E.,  wife  of 
Benjamin  S.  Herbert;  Cephas  H.,  and  Phosa 
L.  The  mother  of  Cephas  H.  McMaster  was 
Phoebe  (Green)  McMaster,  a  native  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  where  she  was  born  a  daughter  of  Horace 
and  Orrinda  (Farmer)  Green,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Silas  and  Deborah  (Brown)  Green. 
Silas  Green  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay.  He  was  a  cousin  of  General 
Nathaniel  Green,  and  also  cousin  of  Colonel 
Christopher  Green,  the  Green  family  having  al- 
ways been  prominent  in  the  country's  history. 

Cephas  II.  McMaster  was  born  June  5.  1859. 
and  reared  in  Bonus  Township,  receiving  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  and  remaining 
at  home  until  June.  1894,  when  he  moved  to  the 
farm  he  now  occupies.  He  has  always  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  owns 
four  hundred  acres  of  e.xcellent  land.  On  Feb- 
ruarj-  14,  1883,  Mr.  McMaster  was  married  to 
Florence  A.  Reed,  born  in  Dorsetshire,  England, 
January  23.  18.58,  a  daughter  of  George  W.  and 
Patience  (Loveridge)  Reed,  whose  nativity  was 
also  English.  They  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1871,  continuing  on  to  Illinois,  and  locating 
in  Boone  County,  near  Garden  Prairie,  where 
they  died,  the  mother  in  October,  1892,  and  the 
father,  September  10,  1903.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  George  W.  Reed  served  as  Town- 
ship Clerk  of  Bonus  Township.  One  son.  Alva 
II.,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMaster.     Poll- 
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tically.  Mr.  lIi-MastiT  is  :i  liepubliean,  and 
served  on  the  Board  of  Thistle  Commissioners 
one  year.  lie  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Congregational  rhnrch  at  Garden  Prairie,  of 
which  Mrs.  .McMnstcr  and  their  .son  are  active 
members,  rratrni.illy  lie  is  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  ( »dd  Fellows,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Belvidere  Encamimient. 

MERRIMAN,  Eugene  D.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  North  Belvidere,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  Boone  County,  is  a  young  man 
of  wide  experience,  scholarly  attainments  and 
special  ability  for  the  profession  he  has  followed 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  Prof.  Merriman  was 
born  August  8,  1871,  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  a  son 
of  H.  T.  and  Angelina  (Broughman)  Merri- 
man. After  completing  a  public  school  course 
in  Huntington  County,  Ind.,  Mr.  Merriman  at- 
tended the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  and 
after  several  years  of  study  in  that  institution, 
was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Huntington  County. 
Removing  from  Huntington  County  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  .schools  at  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
and  remained  in  that  responsible  position  until 
1900.  when  he  entered  Cornell  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A. 
B.  in  190.!).  He  is  at  present  a  student  of  Chi- 
cago University,  from  which  institution  he  soon 
expects  to  receive  his  Master  degree.  Since 
1005  he  has  been  superintendent  of  schools  of 
North  Belvidere,  and  under  his  able  manage- 
ment many  reforms  have  been  effected  a»d  in- 
novations instituted  which  have  resulted  ad- 
vantaneously  to  his  pupils.  Prof.  Merriman  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  of  peflagogy 
and  introduces  all  the  newest  ideas  into  his 
work.  His  teachers  are  very  efficient  and  the 
schools  of  his  charge  have  never  been  in  as  good 
a  condition  as  now. 

A  Republican  in  politics.  Prof.  Merriman 
comes  of  loyal  people  on  botli  sides  of  tiie  house, 
his  grandfathers  having  both  been  Union  sol- 
diers. He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  Northern  Illinois  Educa- 
tional Association  and  a  fellow  of  the  Masonic 
order.  His  religious  affiliations  are  with  the 
Methodist  Church.  In  1898  Prof.  Merrimon  was 
married  to  Lucinda  E.  Stout,  at  Huntington,  Ind., 
and  one  child  has  been  Isoni  to  them — Merrill  V. 
The  pleasant  home  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Merriman 
is  located  at  No.  21.5  W.  Perry  Street,  where 
they   are   surrounded   by   an   atmosphere  of  lit- 
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'tinonient  which  is  much  appreciated  by 
■ivil(".;cd  to  visit  them. 


iVIETGE,  Charles,  an  energetic,  thorough  and 
thriving  farmer  of  Spring  Township,  Boone 
County,  III.,  and  a  man  of  reliable  character  and 
blameless  life,  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
Brunschwick,  Germany,  January  24,  185-1,  a  son 
of  Charles  and  Caroline  (Piehler)  Metge,  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  settling 
in  Calumet  County,  Wis.,  where  they  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  the  father  dying  in  1896. 
Their  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Charles  Metge,  who  was  the  fourth 
child,  accompanied  his  parents  to  this  country 
and  lived  in  Calumet  County,  Wis.,  until  1892. 
He  was  married  in  that  county  on  Januaiy  6, 
1880,  to  Mary  Luckow,  who  was  bom  in  Wauke- 
sha, Wis.,  May  25,  1861,  a  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Sophia  (Hagen)  Luckow.  Her  parents 
spent  their  last  years  in  Calumet  County,  Wis., 
the  mother  dying  in  1895,  and  the  father  in  1901. 
Four  of  their  children  reached  maturity,  of  whom 
Mary  was  the  youngest. 

After  liis  marriage,  Mr.  Metge  settled  down  on 
a  farm  iu  the  above  named  county,  where  he 
lived  until  1892,  when  he  moved  to  Boone  Coun- 
ty. 111.,  residing  one  year  in  Belvidere.  He  then 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  now  lives,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  with  good 
buildings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metge  are  the  parents 
of  twelve  children,  as  follows :  Laura  C,  wife 
of  William  E.  Glender ;  Fred  W. ;  Lena,  wife  of 
William  Wolcott;  Henry,  Telma  E.,  Anna  F., 
Bertha,  Marie,  William,  Millie,  and  Freda.  Five 
of  their  children  died  in  Infancy.  Politically, 
Jlr.  Metge  is  a  zealous  supporter  of  his  party, 
and  has  tilled  the  office  of  School  Director.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  German  Luther- 
an Church. 

MEYERS,  Charles  G.,  President  of  the  Farm- 
ers' State  Bank  of  Belvidere,  111.,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  his  locality,  was 
born  in  Spring  Township,  Boone  County.  III., 
March  28,  1858,  a  son  of  George  and  Julia  (Hu- 
ber)  Myers,  early  settlers  in  Boone  County.  The 
parents  passed  their  closing  years  in  Boone 
County. 

Mr.  Meyers  was  reared  on  the  paternal  farm 
in  Spring  Townshiii,  receiving  his  education  in 
tlie  connnon  schools.  He  was  trained  to  the  life 
of  a  farmer,  and  has  followed  agricultural  pur- 
suits as  his  principal  occupation  ever  since.    On 
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the  organization  of  the  Farmers'  State  Bank 
of  Belvidere,  he  was  chosen  its  first  president 
and  has  since  filled  that  responsible  position. 
He  is  regarded  as  a  safe,  conservative  and  sound 
financier,  and  in  connection  with  matters  of  in- 
vestment and  speculation,  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  community.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  very 
desirable  farm,  well  improved,  and  containing 
about  five  hundred  acres  of  land. 

On  April  11,  1883,  in  Genoa,  DeKalb  County, 
111.,  Mr.  Meyers  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Addle  Eichler,  born  in  that  county,  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Sophia  Eichler.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meyers  have  five  children,  namely :  Albert  C, 
Franii  G..  George  E.,  and  Harvey  E.  and 
Charlotte  S.,  twins.  Mr.  Meyers  is  identified 
with  the  Republican  party  in  political  action, 
and  has  rendered  creditable  public  service  in  the 
offices  of  highway  commissioner  and  school  di- 
rector. He  and  his  wife  have  talien  an  active 
part  in  church  and  Sunday  school  work,  and  he 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  Davis  Methodist 
Church  Sunday  School. 

Mr.  Meyers  has  been  a  breeder  and  raiser  of 
horses  for  many  years,  and  has  also  dealt  in 
them  extensively,  meeting  with  marked  success 
in  this  line  of  business,  as  in  all  others  to  which 
he  has  turned  his  attention. 

MEYERS,  Daniel,  a  thrifty,  worthy  and  highly 
respected  farmer  of  Spring  Township,  Boone 
County,  111.,  where  his  farming  operations  have 
been  attended  by  profitable  results,  a  son  of 
George  and  Julia  (Huber)  Meyers,  natives  of 
Baden,  Germany,  who  had  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren. On  coming  to  the  United  States  they  set- 
tled in  Spring  To\\Tiship,  Boone  County.  Daniel, 
who  was  the  fourth  child,  was  Itorn  on  the  Mey- 
ers homestead  in  Spring  Township,  October  28, 
1865,  and  remained  at  home  until  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old,  when  he  rented  laud  and  began 
farming  for  himself,  continuing  this  five  years. 
He  then  purchased  the  eighty  acres  where  he 
now  lives,  and  two  years  afterwards  bought  an- 
other eighty-acre  tract,  so  that  his  farm  now 
comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  the  great- 
er part  of  which  is  improved.  The  first  build- 
ings erected  by  him  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
evening  of  August  3,  1905,  having  been  stiiick  by 
lightning.  These  he  at  once  replaced  with  more 
modem  structures. 

On  September  17,  1890,  Mr.  Meyers  was  mar- 
ried in  Flora  Township,  Boone  County,  to  Mary 


G.  Groves,  born  at  Groves"  Corners  in  the  same 
township,  October  12,  18(58.  Her  father  was  the 
late  Andrew  J.  Groves,  a  native  of  Maine,  the 
birthplace  of  her  mother,  Lydia  (Rice)  Groves, 
being  Towanda,  N.  Y.  They  settled  in  Flora 
Township  at  an  early  period.  Mr.  Groves'  death 
occurred  in  his  seventieth  year,  while  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  his  son,  Eugene,  early  in  November, 
1901.  His  widow  still  survives.  Those  of  their 
children  who  reached  maturity  are  five  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  Mrs.  Meyers  was  the  fourth.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Meyers  have  four  children,  namely : 
Arthur  H.,  Gertrude  S.,  Carlton  D.,  and  Robert 
E.  Mr.  Meyers  and  wife  are  active  members  of 
the  Davis  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Spring 
Township. 

MEYERS,  Edgar,  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  younger  element  of  the  agricultural  class  in 
Boone  County,  111.,  was  born  on  the  old  Meyers 
homestead  in  Spring  Township,  Boone  County, 
July  10,  1872.  Of  the  eight  children  who  con- 
stituted the  family  of  his  parents,  George  and 
Julia  (Huber)  Meyers,  he  was  the  seventh.  He 
was  reared  on  the  paternal  farm,  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools,  and  began 
farming  for  himself  in  1898.  Up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years  he  had  lived  with  his  parents, 
and  then,  for  three  years,  was  employed  by  his 
brother,  John  F.  Meyers,  on  the  latter's  farm. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  he  rented  land,  on 
which  he  farmed  six  years,  and  in  1904  returned 
to  the  homestead  property,  where  he  has  since 
lived.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen acres,  which  he  has  cultivated  with  profit- 
able results. 

On  September  5,  1900.  Mr.  Meyers  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Lena  Hook,  who  was  bom  in 
Baden,  Germany.  January  24.  1879,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Christian  and  Caroline  (Sexauer) 
Hook,  natives  of  Baden.  Mrs.  Hook's  father  died 
in  Germany;  her  mother  still  survives.  Their 
family  consisted  of  eight  children,  of  whom  Lena 
was  the  fourth.  Two  children  have  been  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Me.vers, — Walter  G.  and  Allie 
C.  J.  Mr.  Meyers  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
Zion  Evangelical  Church. 

MEYERS,  George  W. — Success  in  any  line  of 
industrial  activity  means  constant,  persistent  en- 
deavor directed  along  legitimate  channels.  Boone 
County  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  farming, 
and  many  of  the  best  farms  in  Illinois  lie  with- 
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in  its  confines,  and  its  farmers  rank  among  tbe 
best  In  the  State.  George  William  Meyers  of 
Belyidere  is  recognized  as  a  good,  up-to-date 
farmer  and  breeder  of  carriage  horses,  and  a  rep- 
resentative citizen  who  has  served  his  township 
weil  both  as  a  public  official  and  as  a  private  cit- 
izen. He  was  born  in  Spring  Township,  Boone 
County.  III.,  January  3,  18G3,  a  son  of  George 
Meyers  and  Julia  (Huber)  Meyers.  The  father 
was  bom  in  Baden,  Germany,  October  19,  1831, 
and  the  mother  at  Eppinger,  Germany,  May  28, 
1832.  George  Meyers  was  a  soldier  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  who  in  1855  came  to  the  United 
States  in  a  sailing  vessel,  the  voyage  consuming 
forty-one  days.  He  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
later  he  and  a  brother  drove  an  ox-team  to  Bel- 
videre,  111.,  at  an  early  day  becoming  pioneers  of 
this  locality. 

George  W.  Meyers  attended  the  Davis  School 
in  the  town  of  Spring,  worked  upon  the  farm, 
and  when  ready  to  begin  life  for  himself,  was  as- 
sisted by  his  father,  as  were  the  other  seven  chil- 
dren of  this  stanch  old  German  thoroughly 
Americanized.  For  eight  years  Mr.  Meyers  rent- 
ed a  farm,  then  purchased  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  where  the  family  resided  for  fif- 
teen years,  afterward  moving  to  Belvidere.  where 
they  now  reside.  Mr.  Meyers  has  always  been  a 
strong  Republican,  and  in  April.  1897,  was  hon- 
ored by  his  party  by  election  to  the  office  of  Tax 
Collector,  in  which  capacity  he  discharged  his 
duties  faithfully  and  acceptably.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  the 
Genoa  Bank,  and  is  now  a  Director  of  the  Farm- 
ers State  Bank  of  Belvidere.  In  religious  belief 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Methodist 
Church. 

On  December  29.  1892,  Mr.  Meyers  was  mar- 
ried to  Madeline  Murphy,  born  in  the  town  of 
Spring,  November  10,  1865.  Mrs.  Meyers  at- 
tended school  at  Blood's  Point,  and  later  in  the 
old  brick  school  house  in  Belvidere,  under  Pro- 
fessor Gibson  and  E.  E.  Brown,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  obtained  a  certificate,  and  at  that  re- 
markably early  age  began  teaching  school,  thus 
continuing  for  two  and  one-half  years.  The  fol- 
lowing children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meyers :  John  Boyd,  born  November  8,  1893 ; 
Marguerite,  born  April  27,  1895 ;  Grace  Marjorle, 
bom  March  20,  1897 ;  Mary  Collins,  born  March 
5,  1899 ;  Mabelle,  born  December  0,  1900 ;  and 
George  Murphy,  born  October  22,  1903.  Mr.  Mey- 
ers is  a  very  conscientious  man  and  possessed  of 


a  strong  will ;  what  he  determines  to  do,  he  ac- 
complishes. He  possesses  a  social  disiwsition 
and  is  never  happier  than  when  entertaining  a 
house  full  of  guests.  His  love  for  his  home  is 
very  strong,  and  he  is  regarded  as  an  excellent 
neighbor  and  true  friend,  the  kind  of  a  man  that 
Boone  County  is  proud  to  own. 

MEYERS,  John  F.,  a  worthy,  substantial  and 
extensive  farmer  of  Spring  Township,  Boone 
County,  111.,  whose  name  has  always  been  a  syn- 
onym for  honesty  and  reliability  among  his 
neighbors,  was  born  on  the  old  Meyers  homestead 
in  Spring  Township,  November  21,  1860.  His  pa- 
rents, a  history  of  whom  is  given  in  another 
sketch  in  this  connection,  were  George  and  Julia 
(Huber)  Meyers,  natives  of  Baden,  Germany, 
who  had  a  family  of  eight  children.  John  F. 
Meyers,  who  was  the  second  of  this  number,  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  common  schools  and 
remained  at  home  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.  He  was  then  employed  for  about 
two  years  in  Belvidere,  111.,  returning  to  the  farm 
in  the  fall  of  1881,  where  he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  dealing  in  live-stock.  He 
is  the  owner  of  about  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
on  which  he  has  erected  good  buildings. 

On  December  28,  1882,  Mr.  Meyers  was  mar- 
ried to  Minnie  Sexauer,  who  was  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  a  daughter  of  John  Jacob  and  Magde- 
line  (Kneicer)  Sexauer,  both  of  whom  spent 
their  entire  lives  in  Germany.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meyers  have  two  children, — Frederick  W.  and 
Julia  K. 

Mr.  Meyers  has  always  taken  a  good  citizen's 
interest  in  township  affairs.  In  his  iwlitical  re- 
lations be  is  a  Republican.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Zion  Evangelical  Church  of 
Kingston.  DeKalb  County.  Fraternally  he  is 
afiiliated  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

MILLIKEN,  George  S.,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  highly  respected  farmers  of  Boone 
Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  was  bom  on  the 
old  Milliken  homestead  in  the  same  township, 
December  20,  1850.  He  is  a  son  of  James  S. 
Milliken,  deceased,  who  was  born  in  JafErey, 
N.  H.,  October  9,  1816,  and  died  February  2, 
1880.  his  marriage  having  taken  place  in  Illi- 
nois, January  4,  1843.  The  latter's  father,  John 
Milliken,  was  born  in  the  same  place,  February 
26,  1790,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years.    Jafifrey  was  also  the  birthplace  of  John 
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Milliken's  wife,  Dolly  (Stevens)  Millikon,  who 
was  born  March  25,  1793,  and  died  in  her  nine- 
tieth year.  They  located  in  Marengo,  III.,  about 
the  year  1S3S,  and  in  1R42  James  S.  and  his 
brother,  Charles  (born  in  Jaffrey,  October  12, 
1820),  worked  together  with  their  father,  hav- 
ing secured  a  tract  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres 
of  government  land  in  Boone  Township.  This 
they  started  operating  upon  as  one  farm  in  part- 
nership. Their  first  dwelling  was  built  of  logs, 
and  the  stone  house  on  the  farm  was  built  in 
1855,  the  date  being  marked  on  the  building.  The 
father,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years, 
made  his  home  with  his  son  Charles,  his  wife 
passing  away  when  ninety-one  years  old.  The 
house  where  Charles  then  lived  was  built  about 
1850,  and  there  the  two  boys  were  reared.  An- 
other son,  George,  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years. 

James  married  Rachael  Mitchell,  who  was 
born  in  Pennsjivania  July  16,  182C,  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Hester  Mitchell,  neighbors  there. 
Rachael  came  to  Illinois  with  her  two  brothers, 
Samuel  and  Alexander,  in  1837.  when  eleven 
years  old.  The  next  winter  her  father  came, 
and  in  the  succeeding  fall  her  mother  joined 
them.  Soon  Samuel  went  to  Sugar  River,  Wis., 
Alexander  farmed  in  the  vicinity  until  1859, 
when  he  started  for  Pike's  Peak,  dying  en  route. 
.Rachael  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  to  re- 
main in  Boone  County.  Her  parents  were 
among  the  first  settlers  on  the  prairie.  They 
sold  out  and  moved  away,  the  father  dying  in 
Kansas  and  the  mother  passing  away  near  Lake 
Superior.  Rachael  still  lives  in  the  stone  house, 
in  her  eighty-second  year.  She  well  remembers 
the  early  conditions  of  the  place.  Wolves 
howled  about  the  early  home  and  large  droves 
of  deer  were  often  seen.  Prairie  flres  were  fre- 
quent. A  band  of  Indians  camped  in  the  woods 
near  Capron  all  of  one  winter,  and  the  Indian 
trail  passed  by  her  father's  house,  but  the  fam- 
ily was  never  molested. 

Charles  Milliken  married  Sarah  Gardner, 
and,  in  1885,  they  sold  their  farm  and  moved  to 
California,  where  both  died,  he  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years.  Two  of  their  grandchildren  are 
the  sole  survivors  of  the  family.  John  ■  and 
Charles  were  partners  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  in  ealy  days  the  two  brothers  conducted  a 
band  and  orchestra.  James  Milliken  taught 
dancing  schools  at  Woodstock.  111.,  and  else- 
where in  the  vicinity,  and  all  were  widely  known. 


remaining  active  until  they  reached  an  ad- 
vanced age.  While  Prof.  Orris  J.  Milliken  was 
lecturing  at  Rockford,  111.,  he  was  handed  an 
invitation  to  a  dance,  which  took  place  at  Che- 
mung, 111.,  on  July  4,  1854,  the  music  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Milliken  band. 

In  1SS5,  George  and  Orris  J.  Milliken.  sons 
of  James  Milliken,  bought  the  Charles  Milliken 
farm.  James  Milliken  occupied  the  old  stone 
house  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixtj'-two 
years.  Besides  his  two  sons,  the  family  con- 
sisted of  three  daughters,  the  succession  being 
as  follows :  Arvilda,  who  has  always  remained 
with  her  mother ;  George ;  Vienna,  wife  of  Frank 
Walters,  a  farmer  of  Rockwell  City,  la.;  Par- 
theuia,  who  died  unmarried  when  twenty-two 
years  old ;  and  Orris  J.  The  sons  were  Republi- 
cans in  politics,  and  Charles  served  as  town- 
ship assessor  for  several  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1886 
George  S.  Jlilliken  bought  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  land,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
original  farm  of  his  brother.  He  carried  on 
mixed  farming,  and  formerly  kept  many  cows. 

George  S.  Milliken  has  passed  nearly  all  his 
life  on  the  home  place,  going  away  at  intervals, 
but  always  returning.  On  September  14,  1885, 
he  was  married  to  Elleu  Eggleston,  a  daughter 
of  W.  F.  and  Sarah  A.  Eggleston,  born  iu  New 
York  State,  near  Lancaster.  Erie  County.  When 
five  years  of  age,  Sirs.  Milliken  was  brought  to 
Boone  Count:^-  by  her  parents,  who  were  pioneer 
settlers  in  their  locality,  both  dying  when  eigh- 
ty-two years  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milliken  have 
no  children  of  their  own,  but  have  cared  for  two 
boys — Paul  Henry,  whom  they  took  when  he 
was  ten  years  old,  and  who  was  a  member  of 
their  family  for  twelve  years,  and  William  Bink- 
ley,  who  came  to  them  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
.years  and  remained  until  he  was  twentj'.  Mr. 
Milliken  is  fond  of  recreation  and  a  lover  of 
good  horses,  usually  keeping  a  few  si)eedy  "driv- 


MONTGOMERY,  James,  farmer,  Caledonia 
Township.  Boone  County.  111.  The  Montgomery 
family  is  one  of  the  most  honoralile  in  America. 
Did  space  iicrmit.  the  names  of  many  of  its  rep- 
resentatives, from  the  time  of  the  historic  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  might  be  introduced  here. 
However,  such  assurance  of  the  worth  of  the 
Montgomerys  in  general  will  not  be  required  by 
citizens  of   Boone  County    wlio    are    personally 
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at-quaiutL'd  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in 
whose  admirable  character  are  combined  many 
of  those  traits  which  have  given  others  of  the 
name  high  standing  among  their  fellow  men. 

James  Montgomery  was  born  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland.  July  4.  18.34,  and  his  birthday  alone 
would  seem  to  entitle  him  to  American  citizen- 
ship. Plis  parents  were  James  and  Jane  (Cald- 
well) Slontgomery.  both  of  whom  were  bom  in 
the  Land  of  the  Thistle.  In  1842,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  with  their  family,  emigrated  to 
America  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Winnebago 
County,  111.,  near  the  dividing  line  between  that 
county  and  Boone  County.  There  they  lived,  la- 
bored and  prospered  until  death  called  them  from 
the  world's  activities.  Mrs.  Montgomery  died 
aged  only  thirty-nine  years,  in  the  spring  of 
1843.  Mr.  Montgomery  survived  her  until  Au- 
gust, 1871,  when  he  was  seventy-four  years  old. 
They  had  seven  children,  of  whom  their  son 
James  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth. 

The  younger  James  Montgomery  was  eight 
years  old  when  he  came  with  his  parents  from 
Scotland  to  the  United  States.  He  lived  with 
his  father  in  the  edge  of  Winnebago  County, 
going  to  school  and  acquiring  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  farming  until  18G1,  when  he  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Guilford  Township,  Winnebago  County, 
which  his  father  had  given  him  as  a  financial 
start  in  life.  There  he  lived  until  1870.  In 
March  of  that  year  he  sold  that  farm  and  bought 
the  farm  in  Caledonia  Township  on  which  he 
has  since  lived,  and  which  comprises  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  rich  laud,  most  of  which 
is  highly  improved. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has.  during  all  his  active 
years,  been  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  his  township  and  its  people.  He 
has  held  the  office  of  supervisor,  has  been  as- 
sessor, has  served  his  fellow  citizens  as  school 
director  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  has  ably  performed  the  duties  of  school 
trustee.  He  and  his  wife  are  active  and  helpful 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  warmly 
devoted  to  all  its  interests,  and  he  has  for  more 
than  thirt}'  years  filled  the  office  of  deacon. 

November  20,  18(50,  Mr.  Montgomery  married 
Miss  Lavinia  A.  Tofflemire,  a  native  of  Canada. 
Mrs.  Montgomery  bore  her  husband  live  chil- 
dren, namely :  Albert  P.,  A.  Clark,  J.  Ernest, 
Jennie  E.,  and  Allen  R.  She  died  in  Caledonia 
Township,  March  10,  1877,  aged  forty-one  years. 
Her  son,  Albert  F.,  and  her  daughter,  Jennie  E., 


are  also  deceased.  December  12,  1879,  he  mar- 
ried at  Roekford.  111.,  Miss  Celia  M.  Edgell,  a 
native  of  Manchester  Township,  Boone  County, 
born  October  26,  1847,  a  daughter  of  Stedman 
M.  and  Abigail  Sage  (French)  Edgell,  more  de- 
tailed mention  of  whom  will  be  found  in  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  their  son  F.  Willis  Edgell, 
which  appears  on  another  page  of  this  work. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  have  two  sons  named 
Robert  E.  and  George  E.  Montgomery. 

MOORE,  William  H.,  in  point  of  duration  of 
service,  the  oldest  man  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Sewing  Machine  Company,  of  Belvidere, 
111.,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the  community,  was  bom  in  Germany,  April  26, 
1817.  a  son  of  William  H.  Moore.  He  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Belvidere  in  1886,  with  the  June 
Manufacturing  Compay,  and  has  since  been  iden- 
tified with  every  phase  of  sewing  machine  manu- 
facture, and  being  familiar  with  all  depart- 
ments of  the  work.  The  Moore  family  residence 
on  East  Lincoln  Street,  Belvidere,  is  one  of  the 
city's  pleasantest  modern  homes,  known  to  all  for 
its  good  cheer  and  hospitality. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Moore  is  an  old  time  Republi- 
can. He  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  in 
1892,  seiTing  two  years  and  making  an  enviable 
record.  In  1895  the  people  of  his  ward  insisted 
on  his  becoming  their  representative  for  an- 
other term,  and  he  was  again  elected  without 
opposition.  He  was  foremost  in  advocating  re- 
forms, and  active  in  promoting  the  needed  sewer 
system,  as  well  as  in  establishing  a  fire  depart- 
ment, being  made  chairman  of  the  fire  and  water 
committee.  Fraternally,  he  is  afliliated  with 
the  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  being  a  member  of  the  Free- 
port  Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rites:  the  Cm- 
sade  Commandery.  at  Roekford,  and  Tebala  Tem- 
ple of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

MORAN,  Frank  T.,  the  present  efficient  iK)st- 
master  of  Belvidere,  111.,  and  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  "Belvidere  Daily  Republican,"  was 
born  in  Shirland,  Winnebago  County.  111.,  May 
12,  1872,  In  early  youth,  Mr.  Moran  received 
his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools,  and 
after  attending  the  Roekford  Academy,  taught 
school  for  several  terms  and  then  devoted  his 
attention  to  newspaper  work,  beginning  as  a  re- 
porter and  subsequently  becoming  a  city  editor 
of  the  "Roekford  Republican."  In  1892  he  es- 
tablished "The  Belvidere  Republican,"   the  first 
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successful  daily  paper  in  Belvidere.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1902,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt postmaster  for  the  city  of  Belvidere,  and 
was  re-appointed  March  5,  1906. 

Mr.  Moran  was  married  April  3,  189-1,  to  Edna 
Galey.  of  Rocliford.  111.  He  and  his  excellent 
wife  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  all  classes  in 
the  communit}-. 

MORSE,  Byron  J.,  a  man  of  fine  traits  of 
character  and  an  upright  citizen,  who  is  the 
owner  of  considerable  real  estate  in  Belvidere, 
111.,  his  place  of  residence,  besides  his  extensive 
property  interests  elsewhere,  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont, December  2,  1852,  a  son  of  William 
Sprague  Arnold  Morse,  deceased,  a  merchant, 
manufacturer  and  farmer  by  occupation.  The 
latter  was  born  in  Windsor  County,  Vt..  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1816.  and  there,  in  1836,  married  Eliza 
Cady.  In  1856  he  came  to  Baileyville,  just 
south  of  Freeport.  III.,  and  thence  moved  in  1859 
to  Boone  County,  becoming  a  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  imijlemeuts  at  Belvidere.  He  did  a 
good  business  in  making  grain  seeders  and  horse 
hay  rakes,  continuing  in  this  line  until  1866. 
In  that  year  he  located  on  an  improved  farm 
in  Squaw  Prairie,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Belvidere,  where  he  remained  twenty  years.  In 
1874,  he  bought  nearly  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Grundy  County,  Iowa,  hiring  men  to 
operate  it.  but  giving  it  his  supervision.  In  1885 
he  removed  to  Iowa,  following  farming  there 
near  Grundy  Center  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  8,  1897.  His  wife  died  in  Chicago.  Jau- 
iiarj'  21,  1902,  and  she  and  her  husband  are 
buried  at  Belvidere.  Although  not  a  church 
member,  he  was  a  Bible  student,  and  enjo.ved 
arguments  with  his  neighbors  on  scriptural  mat- 
ters, especially  with  one  of  his  friends  (Deacon 
Tripp),  often  taking  the  side  of  a  question  which 
was  contrary  to  his,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
best  presentation  of  views  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  worthy  deacon.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican.  He  and  his  wife  had  two  children, 
namely :  Harriet  Lavina,  wife  of  C.  H.  Peck 
of  Chicago,  and  Byron  J.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  the  latter  went  to  Iowa  with  his 
father  and  spent  four  years  on  the  paternal 
farm.  Aften\-ards  he  spent  much  of  his  time  on 
the  Iowa  farm,  until  1882.  After  his  father's 
death  the  estate  was  sold,  and  Byron  J.  re- 
mained at  Grundy  Center,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  furniture  business  about  five  years. 


in  1900  he  decided  to  return  to  Illinois,  liis 
wile's  people  being  residents  of  Belvidere.  He 
invested  in  Belvidere  real  estate,  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  farming  land  in  the  cotton  sec- 
tion of  Oklahoma,  near  Hastings.  His  income 
is  largely  from  rentals. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Morse  took  place  i^^rch 
10.  1882,  on  which  date  he  wedded  Sarah  A. 
Gray,  a  daughter  of  Hartwell  and  Adaline 
(Giles)  Gray,  who  moved  from  Bangor,  Me.,  to 
Boone  County,  in  1866.  Mrs.  Morse  was  born  in 
Bangor  June  27,  1855.  Her  father  was  a  farmer 
on  Squaw  Prairie,  and  also  a  produce  dealer  in 
Belvidere,  where,  after  living  in  retirement  sev- 
eral years,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
His  widow  survived  him  until  M.ay.  1907,  passing 
away  when  eight.v-three  years  old.  Mr.  Gray 
held  the  office  of  street  commissioner  in  Belvi- 
dere. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morse  have  three  children, 
namely :  Erie  Raymond :  Nellie  Blanche,  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Blain,  with  Nelson  Morris  &  Co., 
Chicago ;  and  Adaline  Eliza,  a  student  in  the 
Belvidere  High  School.  Erie  R.  Morse  received 
a  high  school  education,  and  was  then  employed 
in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  sub- 
sequently securing  a  place  in  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery establishment  of  Franklin  McVeagh  &  Co., 
Chicago.  In  that  concern  he  has  risen  from  the 
grade  of  an  office  boy  to  that  of  assistant  super- 
intendent of  a  manufacturing  department. 

Politically,  Byron  J.  Morse  has  always  been 
a  strong  Republican,  but  averse  to  seeking  pub- 
lie  offiee.  In  fraternal  circles,  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  M.  W.  A.,  and  the  K.  of  P.  He  is  a 
close  and  discriminating  reader  of  general  lit- 
erature and  a  man  of  pronounced  home  inclina- 
tions. Mrs.  Morse  is  a  member  of  the  Domes- 
tic Science  Club  of  Belvidere.  Both  are  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  them. 

MURCH,  George  W. — Every  community  has 
certain  progressive  men  to  whom  its  people  look 
whenever  any  crisis  in  civic  or  business  life  oc- 
curs. Upon  such  men  much  devolves,  and  to 
them  all  credit  is  due  for  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  several  communities  they  have  so 
materially  assisted.  The  history  of  Boone 
County  would  not  be  complete  without  special 
mention  of  George  W.  Murch.  the  venerable  fi- 
nancier and  business  man  of  Belvidere,  who  was 
born  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  1830,  a 
son  of  JIartin  and  Polly  Murch,  who  resided  in 
New  York  until  they  removed  to  Belvidere  with 
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their    son    George    W.,   where    they    died    some 
years  later. 

As  early  as  1849  Mr.  Murch  left  the  home- 
stead in  New  Yorii  and  with  so  many  others 
sought  fortune  in  the  West.  He  first  settled  in 
Putnam  County,  111.,  and  there  applied  himself 
to  teaching  for  a  year.  However,  in  1850,  he 
with  other  young  men.  started  for  California. 
They  walked  to  St.  .Toseph,  Mo.,  and  there  join- 
ing a  party,  proceeded  across  the  plains  with  ox- 
teams  and  prairie  schooners.  It  took  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  days  to  make  the  journey,  but 
when  they  reached  their  destination  they  imme- 
diately commenced  mining.  After  two  years,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Murch  decided  that  he  preferred  the 
slower  but  surer  industrial  methods  of  Illinois, 
and  returning  to  Belvidere  via  Panama  and 
New  York,  settled  down  as  a  private  citizen  and 
business  partner  with  his  brother,  L.  H.  Murch, 
In  a  harness  shop.  Later  he  embarked  in  the 
clothing  busines.s,  carrying  a  line  of  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes  in  the  same  building  used  for 
the  harness  business.  In  1857,  when  the  south 
side  of  Belvidere  began  to  show  signs  of  becom- 
ing a  good  locality  for  the  centering  of  trade,  Mr. 
Murch  had  the  foresight  to  build  a  block  on  that 
side  of  the  city  and  conducted  his  business  from 
two  stores,  thus  continuing  until  1874.  At  that 
time  the  two  stocks  were  consolidated,  the  har- 
ness shop  closed,  and  Mr.  Murch  continued  in 
the  clothing  business  alone  until  his  retirement 
in  1893.  However,  a  mau  of  his  good  business 
judgment  was  not  to  be  left  alone,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  required  in  1901,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Peoples 
Bank  of  Belvidere.  In  1885  when  the  proposed 
removal  of  the  June  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Chicago  to  Belvidere  was  before  the  people  of 
this  city  for  consideration,  Mr.  Murch  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  citizens  committee  hav- 
ing the  matter  in  charge.  The  soliciting  of  sub- 
scriptions to  stock  and  donations  involved  much 
hard  work,  ind  Mr.  Murch  labored  strenuously, 
meeting  with  unqualified  success,  the  extensive 
plant  known  as  the  present  National  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Company  being  located  in  Belvidere 
through  his  efforts.  He  was  made  director  of 
the  original  company,  and  has  ever  held  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  the  people.  Mr.  Murch  has 
also  been  called  upon  to  give  his  services  to  the 
people  of  his  community  as  township  trustee, 
city  treasurer  and  member  of  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors, and  has  faithfully  and  efllcientlv  dis- 


charged the  onerous  duties  pertaining  to  each. 
He  has  always  been  open  and  fair  in  all  his 
dealings,  has  been  active  in  public  affairs  and 
has  ever  striven  to  establish  a  high  standard  of 
citizenship  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  others  to 
follow.  In  1854  Mr.  Murch  joined  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows at  Belvidere,  the  lodge  then  having  fifty- 
four  members,  of  whom  Mr.  Murch  is  the  only 
one  now  living. 

In  1857  Mr.  Murch  married  Miss  A.  L.  Ams- 
deu,  at  Belvidere,  and  they  have  two  children: 
Mrs.  J.  F.  C.  Dick,  of  California,  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Burton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Burton,  at  home. 

MURPHY,  John  Wilhamson  (deceased),  form- 
erly one  of  the  most  energetic,  progressive,  and 
successful  of  the  early  farmers  of  Spring  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  111,,  and  an  extensive  land- 
holder in  other  parts  of  the  country,  was  born  in 
Dunmanway,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  June  15, 
1822.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  a  farm,  where 
he  remained  until  1847.  when,  having  saved  a 
small  amount  of  money,  he  crossed  the  ocean, 
landing  in  Boston.  He  there  worked  two  years 
for  a  Mr.  Fisher,  which  enabled  him  to  get  a 
recommendation,  securing  employment  in  a  large 
wholesale  store,  where  he  worked  for  the  next 
five  years.  During  the  gold  excitement  in  Aus- 
tralia, about  the  year  1851,  he  went  to  that  coun- 
try, sailing  via  Cape  Horn,  and  was  busy  for 
three  years  in  the  gold  fields.  After  passing 
through  many  hardships  and  privations,  going 
without  food  and  sleeping  in  a  tree,  to  which  he 
had  tied  himself,  he  came  back  to  this  country 
with  considerable  gold,  returning  by  way  of  Lon- 
don and  his  old  home  in  Ireland.  Arriving  in 
Boston  in  1855,  he  continued  on  to  Chicago,  in- 
tending to  get  land.  Thence  he  went  to  Iowa, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  government  land  war- 
rants for  100  acres  there  and  240  acres  in  Min- 
nesota, securing  possession  only  after  great  difii- 
culty  and  persistence  in  enforcing  his  claims. 
Hearing  subsequently  that  Northern  Illinois  was 
a  desirable  region  for  investment,  he  journeyed 
thither,  and  in  Boone  County  casually  met  Gar- 
rett Winne,  of  Spring  Township,  accompanying 
him  to  his  home  and  hiring  out  to  him  for  farm 
labor.  A  few  weeks  later  he  bought  210  acres 
in  the  same  township,  five  miles  southeast  of 
Belvidere,  paying  .$27  per  acre.  Subsequently 
he  went  to  Boston,  where,  on  October  10,  1850. 
he  was  married  to  Margaret  Collins,  born  in  his 
native  village  in  Ireland,  but  not  known  to  him 
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until  he  met  her  before  going  to  Australia.  Re- 
turning to  his  Spring  Township  farm  he  fol- 
lowed farming  thereon  until  1901,  about  forty- 
five  years.  In  the  meantime  he  had  sold  his 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  land.  He  also  owned  an- 
other farm,  of  180  acres,  adjoining  his  home  farm 
in  Spring  Township.  All  his  farms  were  im- 
proved. He  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  larg- 
est taxpayer  iu  Boone  County.  The  home  in 
Belvidere  which  he  bought  in  1901  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  his  daughter,  and  his  home  farm  is 
also  her  property.  His  wife  died  March  2.3, 1898, 
on  the  old  homestead,  where  she  had  lived  forty- 
two  years.  For  twenty  years,  his  sons  John  and 
Jerome  operated  this  farm,  although  both  had 
farms  of  their  own.  John  died  in  1S94  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four  years.  Jerome  died  July  12, 
1001,  having  always  lived  on  the  old  homestead. 
Neither  was  married.  Their  father  died  Jan- 
uary 20,  1907.  His  first  born  son,  Bernard  C 
died-  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  The  only  sur- 
viving member  of  the  family  Is  Madeline,  who 
married  George  W.  Meyers,  a  director  in  the 
Farmer's  State  Bank. 

George  W.  Meyers  was  bom  in  Spring  Town- 
ship. Boone  County,  January  3,  1863.  His  pa- 
rents, George  and  Julia  (Huber)  Meyers,  were 
natives  of  Germany,  the  former  bom  In  Baden 
Baden,  and  the  latter  in  Heppemngn.  Their 
marriage  took  place  iu  Belvidere.  The  father 
settled  in  Boone  County  in  1856.  He  first  spent 
a  year  iu  Pennsylvania,  and  then  in  company 
with  his  sister  and  her  husband,  John  Bleiler, 
drove  to  Illinois.  Later,  Mr.  Bleiler  went  to 
Green  County,  Wis.,  where  he  remained.  Mr. 
Meyers  worked  out  for  a  while,  but  soon  after 
his  marriage  bought  twenty  acres  of  land,  and 
later  acquired  the  Meyers  homestead  in  Spring 
Township  near  the  present  village  of  Herbert, 
where  he  cultivated  120  acres  until  his  death. 
May  29,  1907,  at  the  age  of  seventy-sis  years. 
His  first  wife  had  passed  away  in  1892,  and,  in 
1893.  he  had  married  Anna  Mary  Meyers,  widow 
of  Fred  Meyers,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sen- 
ser.  The  main  feature  of  the  farming  operations 
of  George  Meyers  was  horse-breeding,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful. 

In  politics,  George  Me.vers  was  a  Republican 
and  took  an  active  part  in  local  party  contests. 
For  nine  yeare  he  held  the  ofilee  of  Road  Com- 
missioner. He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Zion  Evangelical  Church  in  Kingston,  DeKalb 
County,  111.,  and  continued  an  active  member  dur- 


ing his  entire  life.  His  family  consisted  of  six 
sons  and  two  daughters,  as  follows:  Charles, 
President  of  the  Farmere'  Bank  of  Belvidere, 
and  who  resides  on  his  farm  in  Spring  Town- 
ship;  John,  a  farmer  in  the  same  township; 
George  W.,  of  Belvidere;  Daniel,  who  follows 
farming  in  Spring  Township ;  Samuel,  a  farmer 
and  horse  dealer  of  Independence,  Iowa  ;  Lizzie, 
wife  of  Malvin  Buck,  a  farmer  in  Spring  Town- 
ship;  and  Mary,  who  married  John  Blackledge, 
also  a  farmer  iu  Spring  Township.  Mrs.  Anna 
Mary  Meyers  still  makes  her  home  on  the  old 
farm.  George  W.  Meyers  was  formerly  en- 
gaged in  farming  on  his  farm  in  Spring  Town- 
ship, and  took  up  his  residence  in  Belvidere  in 
December,  1907.  On  December  29.  1892,  his  mar- 
riage to  Madeline  Murphy  took  place.  They  have 
six  children,  namely :  John  Boyd.  Marguerite, 
Grace.  Mary,  Mabel  and  George. 

NEWELL,  George,  (deceased),  for  a  number  of 
years  a  prosperous  merchant  at  Garden  Prairie, 
111.,  and  also  a  successful  farmer  in  Bonus  Town- 
ship, Boone  County.  111.,  as  well  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  community,  was  born  in  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  183S.  His  parents  were 
George  W.  and  Louisa  (Brown)  Newell,  natives 
of  that  State  and  county,  who  came  to  McHenry 
County,  111.,  in  1858,  settling  on  a  farm  In  Ma- 
rengo Township.  In  1867  they  left  the  farm,  lo- 
cating at  Garden  Prairie,  111.,  where  both  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  the  father  dying 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  and  the  mother 
when  eighty-six  years  old.  Their  family  con- 
sisted of  twelve  children.  George  Newell  was 
reared  in  Tioga  County,  N.  T.,  and  there  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education.  He  assisted 
his  father  in  operating  the  home  farm  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  was 
then  employed  as  salesman  in  a  store  up  to 
the  time  when  the  family  moved  to  Illinois.  In 
1859  he  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  store 
at  Belvidere.  111.,  owned  by  George  Solvett,  and 
afterwards  did  similar  work  for  John  Glassner. 
Later  still  he  was  employed  by  Ira  Wilson,  con- 
tinuing in  this  connection  until  1861,  when  he 
went  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  spending  six  years  in 
California  and  Nevada,  where  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  mining  and  lumbering.  On  return- 
ing to  Illinois  he  devoted  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Garden  Prairie,  where  he 
remained  until  1881.  In  that  year  he  went  into 
the  lumber  business,  which  he  carried  on  until 
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April,  18So,  wheu  he  forrued  a  partnership  with 
A.  Gates  White,  in  the  same  line,  together  with 
general  merchandising,  which  lasted  until  1901, 
being  then  dissolved.  Mr.  Newell  was  the  owner 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  farming  land 
in  Bonus  Township. 

On  Januaiy  2,  1S6S,  Mr.  Newell  was  married, 
at  Roscoe,  Winnebago  County,  111.,  to  Helen  M. 
Tripp,  born  in  Bonus  Township,  Boone  Count.v, 
111.,  October  30,  1S43,  a  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Lydia  (Guest)  Tripp,  old  settlers  of  Bonus 
Township.  Nathan  and  Lydia  Tripp  were  na- 
tives of  New  York  State,  and  settled  in  Boone 
County,  111.,  about  the  year  1S37,  locating  in 
Bonus  Township,  where  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  was  spent.  Nathan  Tripp  died  December 
17,  1855,  and  his  wife  on  May  5,  187-1.  He  was 
forty-seven  years  old,  and  she  sixt.v-five,  at  the 
time  of  their  decease.  They  had  nine  children 
of  whom  Mrs.  Newell  was  the  sixth.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newell  became  the  parents  of  four  children, 
namely:  Emmet  W. ;  Alice  L.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Richard  S.  Rosekrans ;  Lloyd  W. ;  and  Marcy 
L.,  who  married  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Lumsden,  at 
present  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episf<opal 
Church  at  Cherry  Valley. 

Politically  Mr.  Newell  was  a  Democrat,  and 
took  quite  an  active  part  in  township  affairs, 
having  served  three  years  on  the  Boone  County 
Board  of  Review.  He  was  an  earnest  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  which 
his  widow  belongs.  His  death  occurred  July 
19,   1908. 

O'DONNELL,  Patrick  H.— Possessed  of  great 
intellectual  force,  and  profound  legal  learning, 
Patrick  H.  O'Donnell,  State's  Attorney  of  Boone 
County,  has  moved  from  consideration  of  one 
phase  of  the  law  to  another,  the  criminal,  civil, 
chancer}-,  admiralty  or  patent  law.  that  has  made 
him  such  a  jMwer  in  legal  circles,  and  his  fame 
as  a  public  prosecutor  so  great.  Born  in  Belvi- 
dere,  Boone  County,  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  reared  in 
Boone  County,  and  carefully  educated  by  his  pa- 
rents, Michael  and  Margaret  (Cunningham) 
O'Donnell,  both  natives  of  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
land. Michael  O'Donnell  came  to  the  United 
States  in  186fi,  and  Margaret  Cunningham  came 
in  the  same  year,  but  she  remained  in  New 
York  while  he  came  on  to  Chicago,  where  they 
met  and  married  in  1870.  They  removed  to  Bel- 
videre  after  their  marriage,  and  have  resided 
there  ever  since,   the  father  now  being  an  em- 


ploye in  the  Gossard  Corset  factory,  working  as 
a  machinist.     They  had  seven  children. 

Patrick  O'Donnell  obtained  his  preparatory 
education  in  the  public  and  high  school  of  Bel- 
videre,  later  attending  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  being  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  that  institution  in  the  Class  of  1S98. 
After  graduation  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge 
Robert  W.  Wright.  At  once  he  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1900  was  elected 
City  Attorney  of  Belvidere,  and  re-elected  to 
that  office  in  1902.  In  1904  he  was  honored  by 
election  to  the  office  of  State's  Attorney  of  Boone 
County,  which  he  still  holds.  Fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks  of  Rockford,  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  of  the  Belvidere  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  and  Royal  Arcanum.  His 
religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  Mr.  O'Donnell  has  established  a  rec- 
ord which  is  recognized  and  admired  by  almost 
every  lawyer  in  Illinois.  His  administration  of 
office  has  distinguished  him  as  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  legal  circles  everywhere.  As  a  prosecutor  he 
has  been  relentless  and  fearless,  but  at  all  times 
just,  and  no  one  can  say  of  him  that  he  was 
ever  influenced  by  prejudice,  nor  can  anyone 
point  to  a  single  instance  where  personal  favor 
has  been  shown.  For  some  years  Mr.  O'Donnell 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  Republican 
leaders  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

OLSEN,  Henry  P.,  a  prosperous  dairy  farmer, 
of  Boouc  Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  and  one 
of  the  most  reliable  and  useful  members  of  the 
community,  was  born  in  LaSalle  County,  111., 
February  5,  1855,  his  parents  being  Hele  and 
Ellen  (Sollar)  Olsen,  natives  of  Norway.  The 
former  came  to  the  United  States  in  1837.  and 
the  latter  in  1838,  both  being  then  single,  and 
their  marriage  took  place  in  LaSalle  County.  In 
18G7  they  moved  to  DeKalb  County,  III,  and 
thence,  early  in  the  '80s,  to  Davidson  County.  S. 
Dak.,  where  the  father  acquired  a. homestead  on 
which  he  and  his  wife  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

Henr.v  P.  Olsen  was  twelve  years  old  when 
the  family  moved  to  DeKalb  County,  and  on 
reaching  his  majority  located  in  Boone  County, 
where,  on  January  15.  1878,  he  was  married  to 
Lena  Hansen.  Her  parents,  who  were  natives 
of  Norway,  settled  in  Boone  County  in  1843.  tak- 
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ing  up  a  tract  of  government  land  where  they 
lived  for  some  years,  and  where  Lena  was  born 
in  1854.  Finally,  her  father  and  mother  moved 
to  Capron,  III.,  where  both  died — he  being  past 
seventy  years  old  and  she  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four.  Mrs.  Olsen  is  the  only  one  of  the  four 
children  bom  to  her  parents  now  living  in  Boone 
County,  and  the  Hansen  homestead  is  still  her 
place  of  residence.  It  consists  of  one  hundred 
acres,  on  which  the  present  improvements  were 
made  by  Mr.  Olsen,  the  house  having  been  built 
In  1889,  and  the  barn  in  1901.  Mr.  Olsen  was 
one  of  the  organizers,  and  successively  a  director, 
vice-president  and  president,  of  the  Capron  Co- 
operative Creamerj',  which  was  started  to  se- 
cure a  better  market  for  the  dairy  product  of 
the  vicinity,  and  was  operated  successfully  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Olsen  formerly  rented  land 
in  addition  to  the  homestead,  and  kept  thirty 
cows.  Dairying  is  still  the  principal  feature  of 
his  farming,  and  the  number  of  cows  milked  by 
him  is  about  twenty.  On  the  farm  he  keeps  an 
imported  Percheron  stallion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ol- 
sen are  the  parents  of  four  children,  namely : 
George  Harvey,  manager  of  the  Capron  Home 
Telephone  Company ;  Arthur  H.,  who  is  in  the 
hardware  and  furniture  business,  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, S.  Dak.,  and  Lavina  and  Oscar  Hurlburt, 
who  are  at  home. 

In  polities  Mr.  Olsen  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
served  two  terms  as  highway  commissioner. 

PARKER,  Edward,  (deceased),  JIanchester 
Township,  Boone  County,  111.  This  once  well 
known  citizen  of  Northern  Illinois  was  the 
father  of  Edward  Parker,  a  prominent  farmer  of 
the  township  just  mentioned.  The  name  and 
family  of  Parker  have  been  conspicuous  in  Eng- 
land for  many  generations.  There  for  centuries 
Parkers  have  held  high  place,  both  as  civilians 
and  military  men.  Men  of  the  name  of  Parker 
became  prominent  in  America  during  colonial 
days  and  in  every  generation  to  the  present 
many  men  of  that  name  have  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens,  the  name  having 
been  borne  by  jurists,  legislators,  generals,  cler- 
gymen and  others  who  were  leaders  in  different 
departments  of  human  endeavor. 

The  late  Edward  Parker  was  born  near  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H.,  May  20,  1823.  He  was  reared  in 
that  State  and  remained  there  until  about  1816, 
when  about  twenty-three  years  old.  Then  com- 
ing -to  Boone  County,  111.,  he  acquired  one  hun- 


dred and  sixty  acres  of  government  land  in  Sec- 
tion 35,  in  Manchester  Township.  He  cleared 
this  land  and  put  it  under  cultivation,  making 
upon  it  all  improvements  essential  to  good  farm- 
ing, and  lived  upon  it  until  the  end  of  his  days 
except  for  about  two  years  in  the  early  '50s, 
spent  in  mining  in  California.  A  most  enter- 
prising man,  the  stories  of  wealth  in  that  then 
far  away  land,  seemingly  only  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  taker,  appealed  strongly  to  him ;  but 
experience  taught  him,  as  it  has  taught  others, 
that,  in  the  long  run,  mining  for  crops  on  the  rich 
prairies  of  Illinois  was  more  profitable  than  gold- 
seeking  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giving  his  atten- 
tion to  farming  and  dairying,  he  prospered  even 
beyond  his  expectations. 

Mr.  Parker  married  in  Boone  County.  Febru- 
ary 3,  1849,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stockwell,  who  was 
born  near  Brantford,  Canada,  May  21,  1832,  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Christina  Stockwell,  na- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  were  domi- 
ciled for  a  time  beyond  the  Canadian  Ixtrder. 
Mr.  Stockwell  brought  his  family  from  Canada 
to  Boone  County,  111.,  in  1845,  and  there  lived 
out  the  years  that  had  been  allotted  to  him.  Im- 
mediately after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Parker  settled 
with  his  bride  on  his  farm  in  Manchester  Town- 
ship, already  referred  to.  He  died  September 
17,  1899,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Byron  L.  Par- 
ker, in  Buena  Vista  County,  la.  His  widow  still 
survives.  They  had  ten  children,  seven  of  whom 
attained  to  manhood  and  womanhood :  Byron 
L. ;  Ellen,  who  married  John  Vickers  and  died 
in  Caledonia  Township,  January  29,  1870,  aged 
twenty-one  years ;  Maria,  who  is  the  wife  of 
S.  J.  Burliugame ;  Charles  H. ;  George  H. ;  Com- 
modore P.,  and  Edward. 

Edward  Parker,  son  of  the  Edward  Parker, 
Sr.,  a  brief  account  of  whose  life  is  given  above, 
was  born  March  7,  1873,  on  the  old  Parker 
homestead,  where  he  still  lives,  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  reared  to  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  farm  work  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  practical  agriculture 
as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  Middle  West.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  and  his  mother  re- 
moved to  Belvidere,  111.,  where  they  lived  until 
the  spring  of  1908,  when  they  returned  to  the 
Parker  farm  in  Manchester  Tow^nship.  Mr.  Par- 
ker is  an  unassuming  citizen  who  eschews  pub- 
lic life  and  gives  his  attention  entirely  to  his 
business,  but  has  in  many  ways  manifested  a 
public  spirit  which  has  made  him  well  known 
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throughout  his  township,  to  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  which  he  is  much  devoted. 

PATTON,  David,  secretary  of  the  National 
Sewing  Macliiue  Company,  Belvidere,  III.,  and  a 
man  of  high  order  of  business  ability,  was  born 
in  Glaslough,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  February  8, 
18G1,  and  in  childhood  came  to  this  country  with 
his  parents,  who  located  in  Chicago  in  1868, 
where  he  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1876  he  was  employed  by  Barnabas 
Eldredge  in  the  sewing  machine  line,  and  in  1890, 
on  the  death  of  Frank  T.  June,  president  of  the 
National  Sewing  Machine  Company,  whom  Mr. 
Eldredge  succeeded,  Mr.  Patton  became  secretary 
of  that  corporation.  He  is  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing members  of  the  company,  the  details  of  all 
the  oflBce  work  of  this  great  concern  devolving 
upon  him.  The  arduous  duties  of  this  important 
position  have  been  discharged  by  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  an  enviable  reputation  in 
indu.strial  circles. 

Politically,  Mr.  Patton  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated 
with  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  aud  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

PEARSALL,  Samuel  M.,  (deceased),  Poplar 
Grove,  Boone  County,  111.  The  sturdy  and  ad- 
mirable character  which  always  succeeds  in  life, 
was  simply  evidenced  in  the  useful  and  blame- 
less career  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Sam- 
uel M.  Pearsall  was  born  in  Greene,  Chenango 
County,  N.  T.,  December  24,  1832,  and  died 
December  9,  1893,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Clarinda  (Walker) 
Pearsall,  who  had  six  children.  In  1839,  John 
Pearsall  removed  from  New  York  to  Illinois, 
buying  land  in  Belvidere  Township,  where  he 
developed  a  farm  on  which  he  lived  out  his 
days,  dying  in  March,  1865.  His  wife  was  one 
of  seventeen  children  of  Samuel  Walker.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  every  member  of  this 
large  family  lived  to  become  a  father  or  mother. 
Samuel  M.  Pearsall  had  one  brother,  Albert  L. 
Pearsall,  and  two  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary. 

Samuel  M.  Pearsall  attended  school  in  a  log 
school  house  and,  in  other  ways,  experienced 
the  hardships  and  discomforts  of  pioneer  life. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  drove  an 
ox-team  to  Iowa,  where  he  operated  a  threshing 
machine  in  the  threshing  season  of  that  year. 
Then  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
carpenter   trade,   he  was   employed   in   Indepen- 


dence. Iowa,  seven  years,  and  in  Boone  County, 
111.,  two  years.  On  September  26,  1859,  he  mar- 
ried Anna  Candy,  who  was  bom  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,  Canada.  June  27,  1838,  a  daughter  of 
William  V.  and  Elizabeth  (Clark)  Candy.  Her 
parents  were  married  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Janu- 
ary 2S,  1836,  aud  removed  immediately  there- 
■  after  to  Canada,  where  Mr.  Candy  died  about 
two  years  later.  His  widow  married  Robert  Dy- 
mond  and  died  April  2.  1898,  Mr.  Dymond  sur- 
viving her  until  October  8,  1902.  Mrs.  Dymond 
was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Clark,  who  came 
from  England  to  America  in  1835  and  after  ten 
years  in  Canada,  where  he  acquired  a  farm  and 
a  saw  mill,  which  he  operated,  he  removed  to 
Boone  County,  111.,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Porter. 

After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearsall 
settled  on  land  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Poplar 
Grove,  where  he  developed  a  farm  on  which  he 
prospered  until  his  death.  His  widow  now  lives 
in  Poplar  Grove.  They  had  three  children : 
Eva  is  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gorman ;  James  A.  died  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  May  6,  1883,  and  Charles 
is  a  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of  the  Pinkerton 
Detective  Agency  in  Chicago.  His  only  son, 
George  E.  Pearsall,  was  born  December  1,  1906. 

PIERCE,  Rev.  George  R.,  a  retired  Presbyteritin 
minister  of  Belvidere,  111.,  greatly  respected 
throughout  the  community,  was  born  at  Homer, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  January  16,  1836.  His 
father,  Justin  M.  Pierce,  was  for  many  years  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a  man  whose  education 
and  old-fashioned  gentility  reflected  much  credit 
upon  that  official  position.  Rev.  George  R. 
Pierce  was  reared  in  accordance  with  the  creed 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  afterwards  lived 
several  years  with  a  family  of  Baptists,  expe- 
riencing religion  during  this  period  and  uniting 
with  the  Baptist  denomination,  although  never 
wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  his  early- 
Presbyterian  training. 

Dr.  Pierce  received  his  literary  education  in 
JIadison  (now  Colgate)  University,  at  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1859,  when 
he  entered  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Hamilton,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1861.  The 
.Hutumn  of  that  year  he  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  Mexico.  N.  Y.,  and  from  there 
was  called  successively  to  Fulton  and  to  Oneida. 
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In  1879  lie  was  called  to  the  First  Baptist  Cliurcb 
of  Evanstou.  While  iu  Evanston,  deci'diug  to  re- 
turn to  the  church  of  his  upbringing,  Dr.  I'ierce 
resigned  his  charge  at  the  close  of  the  year  1SS3, 
joined  the  Chicago  Tresbytery  iu  February,  and 
immediately  thereafter  was  called  to  the  pulpit 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Called  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Belvldere,  111.,  in  May,  1894,  he  min- 
istered to  that  people  till  the  autumn  of  1902. 
For  forty  years  Dr.  Pierce  has  preached  the  Gos- 
pel and  labored  with  zeal  and  energy.  He  has 
been  a  faithful  and  influential  exponent  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  which  he  has  also  illustrated  in  his 
pure,  upright,  and  exemplary  life.  The  degree 
of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Alma 
Mater  after  his  removal  to  the  West.  In  1879. 
while  a  pastor  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Pierce  was 
made  a  Mason,  and  is  now  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 
On  October  29,  1809,  at  Fulton,  Oswego  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  Dr.  Pierce  was  married  to  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Cummings,  a  native  of  New  York,  and 
daughter  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Harriet  (Per- 
kins) Cummings,  natives  of  Xew  York  and  of  dis- 
tinguished Rhode  Island  ancestry.  Mrs.  Pierce's 
gi'andtather,  Levi  Cummings,  was  given  two 
grants  of  land  in  Illinois  for  meritorious  service 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Her  great-grandfather, 
James  Cummings,  received  a  grant  of  land  in 
New  Y'ork  for  service  to  that  State  during  the 
Revolution.  Under  her  maiden  name,  "Eliza- 
beth Cummings,"  Mrs.  Pierce  has  been  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  "Outlook,"  "Independent,"  "Harper's 
Weekly,"  "Advance,"  "Interior"  and  "St.  Nich- 
olas." Special  articles  of  hers  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  leading  magazines.  "A  Happy  Dis- 
cipline," published  by  the  Congregational  Pub- 
lishing Company,  and  "Miss  Matilda  Archam- 
beau  Van  Dora,"  published  by  Lothrop  and  Com- 
pany, are  her  books.  She  is  also  an  artist  of  rare 
ability   in   both   oil   and   water   colors. 

PORTER,  Thomas,  W. — More  and  more  is  the 
farmer  becoming  a  business  man  of  no  mean 
ability  who  conducts  his  farm  as  a  commercial 
undertaking  from  which  he  procures  a  regular 
revenue,  not  simply  to  get  his  living  from  it. 
The  farmers  of  Illinois  are  particularly  progres- 
sive in  this  respect,  and  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Thomas  W.  Porter,  of  Bonus  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  who  was  born  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides,  April  10,  1868,  and  is  a 
son   of   Henry   and   Anna    (Roper)    Porter,    old 


settlers  of  the  Township,  who  retired  from  the 
farm  in  January,  lS9o,  and  now  make  their 
home  in  Belvldere.  They  had  children  as  fol- 
lows: Frank,  who  died  in  Bonus  Township 
when  about  twenty -nine  years  old ;  Spencer  who 
died  in  childhood ;  Fred ;  Thomas  W.,  and  Los- 
lie  J. 

Thomas  W.  Porter  was  reared  upon  the  fine 
2G3-acre  farm  he  now  owns,  and  has  spent  his 
life  farming  and  stock-feeding.  His  farm  is 
well  cultivated,  his  buildings  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  he  takes  a  pride  in  keeping  every- 
thing thoroughly  up-to-date.  In  politics  he  is 
a  Republican,  has  been  Township  Assessor  and 
now  is  President  of  the  School  Board.  Ever 
since  coming  to  man's  estate  he  has  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  township  affairs,  and  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  representative  man.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellow.s.  On  December  16, 1891,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  E.  Edgecomb,  born  in  Belvldere, 
March  27,  1868,  a  daughter  of  De  Witt  and 
Irene  (Hedges)  Edgecomb.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Port- 
er are  the  parents  of  children  as  follows :  Har- 
ry G.,  Glad.vs  E.,  Spencer  and  Gertrude  I.  Mr. 
Porter  has  a  very  pleasant  home,  which  is  the 
abode  of  complete  domestic  felicity  as  well  as 
of  a  genuine  hospitality. 

POWELL,  Samuel  E.,  Postmaster  of  Herbert, 
Boone  County,  111.,  and  a  man  who  has  occupied 
that  office  since  December  22,  1898,  is  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  place  and  a  man  of 
sterling  traits  of  character.  Mr.  Powell  was 
born  in  Belvldere  August  2,  1858,  a  son  of  Sam- 
uel and  Nancy  (Caswell)  Pow^ell,  natives  of 
England  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively.  They 
came  to  Boone  County  at  an  early  date  and  be- 
came pioneers  of  this  region.  Settling  in  Belvl- 
dere, Mr.  Powell  opened  a  grocery  business  there 
v.hich  was  successfully  carried  on  for  a  number 
of  years.  There  the  father  died,  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  The  mother  suiTives,  having  at- 
tained to  an  advanced  age.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Samuel  E. 
Powell  being  the  youngest  of  the  family. 

Until  he  was  about  twenty-two  Sir.  Powell  re- 
mained at  home,  and  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  his  native  city.  At  that 
age  he  began  to  learn  the  blacksmith's  trade 
with  Woodruff  and  Danson,  and  followed  it  la 
Belvidere  until  he  went  to  Chicago  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Deering  Harvester  Works,  remain- 
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Ing  there  for  ten  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Boone  County  and  resumed  his  trade,  thus  con- 
tinuing for  some  years,  when  he  embarked  in  a 
general  mercantile  business.  Mr.  Powell  car- 
ries a  full  line  of  general  merchandise  and  en- 
joys a  good  trade  as  his  stock  is  always  fresh 
and  up-to-date  and  his  methods  strictly  honor- 
able. 

Mr.  Powell  was  married  in  Belvidere,  111.,  to 
Hattie  A.  Carroll.  Mrs.  Powell  is  a  native  of 
Boone  Countj'  and  a  daughter  of  Lyman  Cornell, 
an  old  settler  of  the  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powell  are  the  jiarents  of  three  sons :  H.  Guy, 
Karl  L.  and  Harry  E. 

PRATT,  Frederick  K.— The  business  life  of  the 
farmer  of  today  has  become  so  complex  that  he 
lives  in  a  broader  way  than  if  he  were  one  of  the 
many  atoms  of  a  great  city,  and  certainly  is 
much  more  independent.  Boone  County  has 
within  its  confines  many  men  of  this  class, 
among  whom  is  Frederick  K.  Pratt,  of  Spring 
Township,  who  was  born  in  Cheshire  County, 
N.  H.,  May  25,  184.3,  a  son  of  Moses  K.  and  Lou- 
isa (Daggett)  Pratt,  both  natives  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  came  to  Boone  Countj'  in  1855, 
locating  in  Spring  Township  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Frederick  K.  Pratt,  on  Section  7.  Here 
they  both  died,  Mr.  Pratt  in  1884,  aged  seventy- 
one,  and  his  wife  in  1889,  aged  eighty-seven. 
Frederick  K.  was  their  only  child  and  was  twelve 
years  of  age  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Boone  County,  where  he  has  since  resided  and 
borne  his  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  town- 
ship's prosperity.  He  owns  the  homestead,  a 
fine  property  of  160  acres,  all  under  cultivation 
and  amply  provided  with  good  buildings  and  im- 
proved machinery. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  married  in  Bonus  Township, 
January  20,  1875,  to  Miss  Marion  Turnure,  who 
was  born  in  Bonus  Township,  February  17,  1855, 
a  daughter  of  Uriah  and  Laura  (Cline)  Turnure, 
natives  of  Allegany  and  Washington  Counties, 
N.  Y.,  respectively.  Prior  to  their  marriage  they 
came  to  Boone  County,  III.,  in  1844  and  1840,  re- 
spectively, and  were  married  in  Belvidere  Town- 
ship in  18.50.  In  1889  they  removed  to  Iowa,  and 
the  father  died  in  Cerro  Gordo  County,  that  State, 
in  1899,  when  seventy-six.  His  widow  survives. 
They  had  ten  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Pratt  was 
third.  She  was  reared  in  Bonus,  and  there  lived 
until  her  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  have 
two  sons — Frank  H.  and  Ralph  T.     Mrs.  Pratt 


is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  to  which  Mr. 
Pratt  is  a  liberal  contributor. 

PULS,  Alfred. — One  of  the  most  energetic, 
thorough  and  prosperous  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Belvidere,  111.,  is  Alfred  Puis,  who  devotes 
his  attention  mainly  to  dairy  work,  although  also 
engaged  in  breeding  a  good  grade  of  horses  and 
hogs.  He  was  born  at  Kingston,  DeKalb  County, 
111.,  January  24,  1SC5.  His  parents,  William 
and  Hannah  (Stonemieler)  Puis,  were  natives 
of  Germany,  the  father's  birth  occurring  in  Meck- 
lenberg,  and  that  of  the  mother  in  Pomerania. 
On  coming  separately  to  the  United  States  both 
went  to  Wisconsin,  where,  in  course  of  time, 
their  maiTiage  took  place.  Thence  in  1862  they 
moved  to  Kingston,  111.,  which  was  their  home 
for  twenty  years.  In  1883  they  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belvidere,  111.,  buying  the  farm  now 
occupied  by  their  son  Alfred,  three  miles  west 
of  the  city.  William  Puis  lived  on  this  farm 
five  years,  in  the  meantime  purchasing  a  farm 
adjoining,  to  which  he  afterwards  moved,  and 
on  which  he  continued  six  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Belvidere, 
where  he  died  June  19,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  and  where  his  widow  is  still  living. 
The  first  property  bought  by  William  Puis  in  the 
neighborhood  was  the  "Frank  Rate"  special 
dairy  farm,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  acres,  and  extending  across  the  Kishwaukee 
River,  and  the  second  was  sixty  acres,  known 
as  the  "Sylvester  Tripp  farm."  Coming  to  Illi- 
nois empty  handed,  he  acquired  property  in  De- 
Kalb County,  amounting  in  value  to  $13,000 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  worth  $25,- 
000.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  served 
the  public  as  school  director.  His  religious  con- 
nection was  with  the  Zion  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion. He  and  his  wife  had  four  children, 
namely :  Alfred ;  Anna,  who  married  Charles 
Iluber.  a  farmer  of  Belvidere  Township ;  Henry, 
of  Belvidere;  and  Ida  (Mrs.  Chauncey  Starr). 

Alfred  Puis  worked  with  his  father  until  he 
was  twent.v-three  years  old,  and  then  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  rented  both  farms  before 
mentioned.  On  the  settlement  of  the  paternal 
estate  the  one  hundrd  and  fifty-two  acre  farm 
(since  conducted  by  him)  became  his  share.  Sub- 
sequently he  acquired  the  sixty  acre  property, 
but  sold  it.  The  improvements  on  his  place  are 
of  the  best  kind.  He  milks  about  thirty  cows, 
and  breeds  horses,  hogs,  etc. 
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On  March  1,  ISSS.  Mr.  Puis  was  married  to 
Louise  Koeueke,  a  daughter  of  Philip  and  So- 
pliia  (Stass)  Koeuelve,  natives  of  Germany,  the 
father  born  in  Hessen  and  the  mother  in  Lippe- 
Detmold.  The  marriage  of  the  parents  tools 
place  iu  Freeport,  111.,  and  in  ISGS  they  settled 
in  Bonus  Township,  Boone  County,  where  Louise 
Koeneke  was  born  September  2,  1S79.  She  has 
a  sister,  Carrie  M.  (Mrs.  George  Hicks),  also 
born  in  Boone  County.  When  Mrs,  Puis  was 
seven  years  old,  her  parents  moved  to  DeKalb 
County,  and  there  her  father  died  in  Kingston. 
Three  children  resulted  from  the  union  of  Jlr. 
and  Mrs.  Puis,  namely:  Wiliard  Garfield,  who 
has  received  a  business  education ;  Wilda  Min- 
nie, and  Stanley  LeRoy. 

Politically,  Mr.  Puis  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
served  as  school  director.  He  and  his  wife  were 
reared  iu  the  faith  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion, but  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

RALSTON,  George  P.,  farmer.  Caledonia  Town- 
ship. Boone  County,  111.  In  all  that  part  of 
Boone  County  settled  by  Scotchmen  and  peopled 
very  largely  by  their  descendants,  there  is  not  a 
man  better  or  more  favorably  known  than  the 
subject  of  this  brief  notice.  Mr.  Ralston  has 
witnessed  the  development  of  his  township  and 
county  during  the  last  half  centur.v.  This  de- 
velopment lias  been  effected  by  the  simultaneous 
and  the  continuous  efforts  of  citizens  to  better 
their  own  condition.  No  man  who  does  his  best 
honestly  and  fairly  to  such  au  end  can  be  ac- 
cused of  selfishness,  and.  collectively,  men  who 
do  so  may  well  be  called  patriotic.  In  every 
enlightened  and  progressive  community  the 
words,  "the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of 
all."  has  become  axiomatic.  While  taking  a 
lively  and  helpful  interest  in  the  general  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Ralston  has  for  many  years  been 
very  l.iusy  in  developing  a  good  farm  and  mak- 
ing it  pay. 

John  Ralston,  father  of  George  P..  married 
Elizabeth  Picken,  in  Boone  County,  though  they 
were  both  natives  of  Arg.vleshire,  Scotland.  They 
lived  out  their  days  and  died  in  Caledonia  Town- 
ship— he  when  about  fifty-nine  years  old  and 
she  when  about  sixty-six.  Of  their  eleven  chil- 
ddren  the  eight  here  mentioned  grew  to  manhood 
and  womanhood :  Jane.  George  P.,  Peter  A,. 
Martha,  Nettie  E..  Lizzie  M..  Charles  W.  and 
Maggie.     Martha  is  the   wife  of   .Tames  McMil- 
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K.    JIcEachrau; 
Icr.   and  JIaggie 


Lizzie   M.   is   Mrs.    Samuel    Sc 
married  John  Graham. 

George  P.  Ralston  was  Imrn  in  Caledonia 
Township,  March  (J,  l.S.'iC,  and  has  lived  there 
continuously  to  the  present  time,  devoted  heart 
and  soul  since  boyhood  to  farming.  He  is  the 
owner  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  well 
improved  and  highly  productive  land,  with  fine 
buildings,  the  most  modern  machinery  and  all 
accessories  necessary  to  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion. He  has  held  several  township  offices, 
among  them  that  of  highway  commissioner,  and 
has  many  times  declined  nomination.  He  and 
Mrs.  Ralston  are  consistent  and  helpful  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  which  they  are  earnestly  devoted. 

Mr.  Ralston  niaiTied  March  15,  1883,  Miss 
Jane  Ralston  in  Caledonia  Township,  where  she 
was  bom.  June  17,  185S,  a  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  (Andrew)  Ralston,  natives  of 
Argyleshire,  Scotland.  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Ralston,  who  were  married  in  Caledonia  Town- 
ship and  have  lived  there  ever  since,  became  the 
parents  of  six  children,  named  as  follows:  Jane, 
Mary,  Lizzie.  Nettie,  John  A.  married  Agie  Sel- 
lars,  and  Maggie  B.  Lizzie  married  George 
Brown;  Nettie  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Greenlee; 
Maggie  B.  is  Mrs.  James  C.  Greenlee.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  P.  Rnlstou  have  children  named 
Elizabeth  O..  .Tolin   A.   and  i;ol.<-rt  E.  Ralston. 

RALSTON,  Matthew,  farmer  and  stockman, 
Bflvidere  Township.  Boone  Count.v.  III.  All 
that  is  u^-ually  said  of  the  value  of  the  "Canny 
Scot"  as  a  citizen,  applies  most  unmistakably  to 
Matthew  Ralston,  who  is  a  self-made  man  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  much  used  term.  In  him 
are  combined  the  thrift,  industry,  enterprise,  pa- 
triotism, solicitude  for  public  education,  and 
Inve  of  law  which  make  the  Scotchman  a  power 
ill  tile  communit.v  wherever  he  may  cast  his  lot. 
r.oni  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland.  Januai-y  0.  1S4.3. 
a  sou  of  John  and  Catherine  (Brown)  Ralston, 
natives  of  Rintyre,  Scotland,  where  they  died, 
having  had  eight  children.  Mr.  Ralston  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1808,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  made  his  way  di- 
rectly to  Rockford,  where  some  of  his  uncles 
and  cousins  had  already  located.  He  had  learned 
to  farm  in  Scotland,  in  the  Scotch  way,  and  he 
had  now  to  learn  to  farm  iu  America  in  the 
American  way.  but  he  was  not  slow   in  the  ae- 
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(.luistion  of  knowledge.  He  routed  a  farm  in 
Harlan.  Wiuuebago  County,  a.s  a  beginning,  and 
cultivated  rented  land  until  ISSl,  when  lie  bought 
his  jircscnt  farm  on  Section  IS,  Belvidere  Town- 
ship.  tivf  miles  northwest  of  Belvidere,  in  the 
liistiiric  "Mile  Strip,''  which  was  long  contended 
for  by  Boone  and  Winnebago  Counties.  This  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  si.xteen  acres,  owned  at  that 
time  by  the  DuBois  brothers,  cost  him  $40  an 
acre.  He  set  about  improving  it  in  every  way 
possible,  studied  it  thoroughly  and  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  add  to  its  productiveness,  and,  san- 
guine of  success  as  he  was  when  he  took  it  in 
hand,  the  results  of  his  enterprise  have  far  ex- 
ceeded his  expectations.  In  addition  to  general 
farmiug,  he  keeps  several  cows  and  every  year 
breeds  a  considea-able  number  of  hogs.  Hfe 
erected  his  present  residence  in  1S93. 

Mr.  Ralston  was  married  in  Scotland  to  Miss 
Jeanette  Lightbody,  who  has  borne  him  seven 
children,  namely :  John  W.,  who  is  farming  in 
Caledonia  Township;  Matthew  L.,  in  Winne- 
bago County ;  Kate.  Thomas  and  Jane,  members 
of  their  parents'  household ;  Ellen,  who  died 
aged  eighteen  years,  aud  Maggie,  who  is  aged 
thirteen  year.s.  Politically.  Mr.  Ralston  is  a 
Democrat,  but  beyond  taking  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  and  casting  his  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  approval  of  his  conscience,  he  has 
no  political  aspirations.  He  is  a  believer,  how- 
ever, in  good  local  government  and  his  influ- 
ence for  the  upbuilding  of  his  township  has  al- 
ways been  strong.  He  was  reared  in  the  Pres- 
byterian faith  and  is  a  member  of  the  Willow 
Creek  Church  iu  Argyle  Township,  Winnebago 
County. 

RAMSAY,  Wallace  G.,  a  farmer  of  Caledonia 
Township,  Boone  County,  lias  achieved  succe.ss 
and  honor  in  his  community  by  the  exercise  of 
those  sterling  traits  of  character,  industry,  hon- 
esty and  patriotism,  which  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  best  of  human  nature.  The  Scotch 
blood  which  he  inherited  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  factor  in  his  favor.  His  parents  were  James 
and  Hannah  (Richardson)  Ramsay.  James 
Ramsay,  a  native  of  Hamilton.  Scotland,  left 
home  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  became  a 
drummer  in  the  British  army.  About  1S12  he 
came  to  Canada,  and  later  from  there  to  the 
United  States.  He  married  in  Ohio  and  removed 
from  his  home  in  that  State  to  La  Porte,  Ind.. 
making  the  journey   with   an  ox-team.     In   IS.'^.S. 


after  having  lived  two  years  in  Indiana,  he 
iiKived  to  Boone  County,  111.,  bringing  his  family 
and  household  goods  by  ox-team  and  wagon, 
lie  settled  in  Manchester  Township  on  a  squat- 
ter's claim,  which  he  eventually  sold  in  order  to 
buy  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
the  northern  part  of  Caledonia  Township. 
There  he  died  about  1858,  aged,  perhaps,  about 
sixty-five  years,  his  widow  suiTiving  until  1889, 
when  she  died  aged  nearly  ninety.  Of  their  ten 
children — six  sons,  and  four  daughters — the  five 
here  mentioned  are  living :  Thomas,  a  retired 
farmer,  in  Belvidere ;  Cynthia  Ann.  the  wife  of 
Ceorge  Hiuton.  residing  at  New  Lisbon.  Wis.; 
William,  living  in  retirement  at  Belvidere; 
Wallace  G.,  and  Allen,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Hiuton,  who 
resides  in  Rockford,  although  she  has  a  home  at 
New  Lisbon,  Wis. 

Wallace  G.  Ramsay  was  born  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Caledonia  Township,  Februai-y  2,  1842, 
and  received  a  common  school  education,  gain- 
ing, in  the  meanwhile,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
farming.  With  the  exception  of  the  time  he 
sp.  nt  in  the  army,  he  has  farmed  all  his  life. 
lOnlistlni;  December  7,  1S61,  he  entered  Com- 
liaiiy  A,  Twelfth  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  was  in 
continuous  service  until  May  29,  1860.  He  was 
sent  to  Chicago,  then  to  Springfield  and  guarded 
the  prisoners  of  Fort  Donelson.  From  there  he 
was  sent  to  Martinsburg,  where  he  .ioined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  scouted  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  for  a  few  months,  when,  on  September 
7,  3802,  he  first  experienced  the  horrors  of  bat- 
tle at  Dartsville,  near  Winchester,  Va.  They 
next  went  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  cavalry 
cut  their  way  through  the  night  before  the  sur- 
render. They  went  on  to  Greencastle,  Pa.,  and 
captured  General  Longstreefs  wagon  train  of 
eighty  wagons.  In  April.  ISO.S,  his  regiment 
went  on  what  was  known  as  the  Stoneman  raid. 
They  pursued  the  enemy,  cutting  off  communica- 
tion, and  on  to  Torktowu,  returning  in  time  for 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  his  brigade  opening 
that  famous  battle.  In  November,  186.3,  he  came 
home  to  Illinois,  and  re-enlisted,  and  recruited 
in  a  veteran  regiment.  In  the  spring  of  1864 
they  were  sent  to  New  Orleans,  then  up  the 
Red  River  with  General  Banks,  and  participat- 
ed in  his  famous  campaigns.  They  then  saw 
service  through  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas.  In  August,  180.5.  they  again 
went  up  the  Red  River  with  General  Custer, 
niarclied  across  to  Houston,  Texas,  as  the  sav- 
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ing  went — "To  really  shake  their  fists  at  France 
across  the  border  of  Mexico" — and  remained 
there  until  May  29,  1866,  when  Mr.  Ramsay  was 
mustered  out  and  came  home  once  more,  June 
16,  1866,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  at 
Springfield,   111. 

William  and  Nathaniel  Ramsay  were  also 
soldiers,  both  as  members  of  the  First  Regiment 
Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry.  Nathaniel's 
service  was  only  of  a  few  months'  duration, 
William's  covered  a  period  of  three  years. 
William  participated  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  many  of  its  hard-fought  battles,  and 
he  was  one  of  only  seven  members  of  his  com- 
pany who  escaped  death,  injury  or  capture  at 
Gettysburg ;  Wallace  was  promoted  to  Com- 
missary Sergeant  and  held  that  office  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Nathaniel  died  in  Manchester 
Township. 

After  his  return  from  the  war,  Mr.  Ramsay 
bought  eighty  acres  of  land  which,  with  forty 
acres  bought  later,  constitute  his  present  farm. 
The  place  was  heavily  timbered  and  he  was 
obliged  to  clear  it  before  he  could  put  It  under 
cultivation.  He  has  erected  upon  it  good  build- 
ings and  has  improved  it  in  every  way  until  it 
is  a  very  valuable  property.  He  is  a  man  of 
much  public  spirit,  and  as  a  Republican,  takes 
an  intelligent  interest  in  all  questions  touching 
our  general  welfare.  He  is  a  member  of  Cor- 
nell Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Caprou,  111.,  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Ramsay  are  identified  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Although  prominent  in  party 
councils,  he  has  never  aspired  to  office. 

On  October  17,  18T0,  Mr.  Ramsay  married  in 
Caledonia  Township,  Miss  Henrietta  Peters, 
born  in  Belvidere  on  December  25,  1852.  Her 
parents,  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Blatchford) 
Peters,  natives  of  Somersetshire  and  Hampshire, 
England,  were  comparatively  early  settlers  of 
Boone  County.  Henry  Peters  owned  the  hotel 
in  Belvidere  now  known  as  the  Julian  Hotel,  and 
there  Mrs.  Peters  died  in  1856,  while  still  a 
young  woman.  Mr.  Peters  has  made  his  home 
with  his  sons  ever  since.  She  bore  her  husband 
children  as  follows :  Mary  Ann,  Henry,  Hen- 
rietta and  Thomas,  all  living.  Mary  Ann  is  the 
wife  of  William  Gilkerson,  who  resides  at  Tope- 
ka,  Kans.,  and  they  have  three  children  living. 
Henry  and  Thomas  are  in  business  at  Prescott, 
Ariz.  The  extended  sketch  of  the  Blatchford 
family  can  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
record    of    Francis     Blatchford,     the    father    of 


Elizabeth  (Blatchford)  Peters,  and  also  in  the 
sketch  of  Stephen  D.  Blatchford,  both  of  whom 
are  mentioned  elsewhere  in   this  volume. 

Wallace  G.  and  Henrietta  (Peters)  Ramsay 
became  the  parents  of  seven  children:  Blanche 
Ellen,  born  December  9,  1872;  Mary  Olive,  born 
July  19,  1874;  Ida  Matilda,  born  October  16, 
1876;  Earl  Thomas,  born  March  4,  1878.  died 
in  September,  1884;  Jessie,  born  April  1,  188.3; 
Glenn  Henry,  born  September  26,  1889,  and 
Charlotte,  born  January  19,  1892.  Blanche  El- 
leu  was  married  at  home  September  9,  189G.  to 
William  Klaas  of  Belvidere,  111.,  where  they 
now  reside.  They  have  two  children — Vera 
Lucille  and  William  Wallace.  Olive  and  Ida 
were  married  at  home  on  the  same  date.  Jan- 
uary 24,  1900,  Olive  to  Francis  Michael,  and 
they  reside  on  a  farm  one  mile  north  of  her 
father's.  They  have  one  child — Marie  Henriet- 
ta. Ida  married  A.  J.  McKay,  and  they  reside 
two  miles  north  of  Harvard,  111.,  and  have  three 
children:  Raymond  James,  Irwin  Burdette 
and  Myrtle  Irene.  Jessie  married,  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1904,  Edward  Farmer,  and  they  reside 
at  Blaine,  111.,  and  have  one  child,  Henrietta 
Charlotte. 

RAY,  George,  merchant  and  ex-postmastor  of 
Poplar  (irnve  and  Boone  County,  111.,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Boone  County,  is  one  of  the 
few  active  business  men  of  Boone  County  still 
surviving  who  saw  service  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
ranks  of  the  veterans  are  being  rapidly  depleted 
liy  death.  Most  of  those  who  remain  went  into 
tlie  struggle  when  comparatively  young,  and 
most  of  them  near  its  end.  With  feelings  of  pe- 
culiar sadness  which  can  be  understood  by  none 
but  veterans,  they  note  the  smallness  of  the 
Grand  Army  parades  of  today,  as  compared  with 
their  size  two  decades,  and  even  one  decade, 
ago.  Those  who  remain  are  cherished  by  their 
patriotic  fellow  citizens,  who  cannot  forget  the 
national  obligation  to  them.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  one  will  not  need  to  have  been 
an  officer  of  high  rank  or  to  have  had  unusual 
military  experiences,  in  order  to  be  regarded 
with  deep  interest  by  men  who  know  what  our 
Civil  War  was  and  what  it  stands  for  in  hi.story. 

George  Ray  was  born  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
September  15,  1845.  His  parents  were  named 
Cruickshank,  and  being  orphaned  in  infancy,  was 
adopted  into  the  family  of  his  uncle  and  aunt, 
John  and  Agnes  (Marshall)  Ray,  whose  surname 
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he  inherited.  Of  Scotch  descent,  he  inherited 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  race  of  ad- 
mirable men  and  women.  In  ]S49  he  was  brought 
to  Boone  Count}-  to  a  farm  about  a  mile  east  of 
Poplar  Grove.  He  was  practically  a  member  of 
his  uncle's  household  until  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority, but  before  that,  in  the  spring  of  ISSi,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
with  which  he  served  until  the  following  Octo- 
ber, participating  in  operations  against  General 
Sterling  Price,  C.  S.  A.,  in  the  latter's  raid 
through  Missouri.  Returning  to  Boone  County, 
he  bought  a  farm  near  his  old  home  and  oper- 
ated it  until  1879,  when  he  removed  to  Poplar 
Grove  and  opened  a  general  store,  which  he  has 
conducted  continuously  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
His  present  store  building — a  double  store,  forty 
by  fifty  feet  in  area — erected  in  1886,  has  on 
its  second  floor  the  only  hall  in  Poplar  Grove. 
Mr.  Ray  carries  a  large  and  comprehensive  stock, 
understands  merchandising  thoroughly,  and  from 
the  first  has  done  an  increasing  business,  the 
volume  of  which  is  now  very  satisfactory.  For 
some  years  he  dealt  in  lumber  and  coal,  having 
yards  and  tracks  extensive  for  a  town  like  Pop- 
lar Grove,  but  for  some  time  past  has  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  management  of  his 
store.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a  fine  tract  of 
land. 

Mr.  Ray  is  an  earnest  Republican,  but  with 
no  political  ambition  to  gratify.  For  seven  or 
eight  years,  a  portion  of  the  time  through  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration,  he  was  Poplar  Grove's 
efficient  and  popular  postmaster.  A  member  of 
Cornell  Post  No.  314,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, he  has  several  times  been  a  delegate  to 
the  department  encampment  of  that  order.  He 
is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Modern  Woodman  of 
America,  In  November,  1866,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  S.  Ball,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who 
was  brought  to  Boone  County  in  her  infancy  by 
her  father,  Edward  Ball.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray 
have  three  children :  their  elder  son,  Edgar  J., 
is  manager  for  a  lumber  company  at  Bookings, 
S.  Dak. ;  their  second  son,  Oliver  E..  sometimes 
says  that  he  grew  up  in  his  father's  store,  in 
which  he  has  always  been  a  very  useful  helper 
and  in  which  he  has  been  a  partner  since  he  be- 
came of  age ;  their  daughter,  -ignes,  died  aged 
seventeen  years. 

REED,  Franklin  P.,  an  intelligent,  substantial 


and  thoroughly  reliable  farmer,  of  Spring  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  111.,  was  born  in  the  same 
township.  November  9,  1852,  a  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  George  Reed,  whose  biography  appears  on 
another  page  in  this  volume.  Franklin  P.  Reed 
was  reared  on  the  old  homestead.,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  district  schools  of 
the  neighborhood.  Since  reaching  mature  years 
he  has  always  followed  farming  in  Spring 
Township,  his  labors  being  attended  by  profit- 
able results.  He  has  taken  a  considerable  in- 
terest  in   the  public  affairs  of  the   county. 

Politically  he  is  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican  party. 

REED,  Hon.  George  (deceased),  formerly  one 
of  the  most  extensive  farmers  and  prominent 
citizens  of  Boone  County,  111.,  who  died  in  his 
home  July  3,  1906,  was  born  in  Westfield,  Mass., 
May  26,  1824,  a  son  of  Samuel  F.  and  Patience 
(Silby)  Reed,  natives  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  of 
whom  the  former  died  in  Massachusetts  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  the  latter,  whose 
birth-place  was  Willingtou,  Conn.,  passed  away 
at  the  home  of  her  son,  George,  when  eighty- 
eight  years  old.  Three  sons  and  six  daughters 
were  the  offspring  of  their  union.  George  Reed 
remained  at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  and  then  went  to  Hinsdale.  Mass.,  where  he 
worked  by  the  month  until  1847,  journeying  then 
to  Boone  County,  111.,  where  his  brother  Charles 
lived.  After  a  short  visit  he  went  to  the  northern 
part  of  Winnebago  County,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  working  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  day. 
In  1849  he  returned  to  Boone  County,  having 
purchased  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
government  land  in  Spring  Township.  To  this 
he  afterwards  added  at  intervals  until  his  ac- 
quisitions comprised  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres.  He  owned  and  operated  a  creamery 
jilant  near  the  cenfer  of  the  township,  handling 
a  large  product,  and  also  managed  the  Butter 
and  Cheese  Manufacturing  Company  in  Belvi- 
dere.  In  1886,  he  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  his  Con- 
gi-essiona!  District,  being  re-elected  in  1888.  In 
1890  he  was  chosen  a  Director  of  the  Illinois 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years  was  a  Director  of  the 
Boone  County  Agricultural  Society.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  President  of  the  Belvi- 
(lere  Farmer's  Mutual  Fire  and  Lightning  In- 
surance Company,  which  he,  with  others,  organ- 
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ized  in  1876.  At  first  this  company  operated  in 
but  four  townships,  but  later  Included  the  en- 
tire county.  To  him  is  largely  due  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  this  enterprise.  He  was 
also  a  stocliholder  and  Director  of  the  People's 
Bank. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  married  Oc- 
tober 10,  1849,  to  Eliza  A.  Wait,  born  in  War- 
saw. Wyoming  County.  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1828, 
a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Polly  (Warren)  Wait. 
The  furniture  with  which  the  young  people 
started  housekeeping  was  the  work  of  the  hus- 
band's hands.  He  was  what  is  commonly  termed 
a  self-made  man,  being  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes.  His  circumstances  at  the  outset  of 
his  farming  career  were  void  of  much  encour- 
agement, and  he  often  hauled  wheat  from  his 
farm  to  Chicago  with  an  ox-team,  selling  it  at 
fifty  cents  per  bushel.  The  children  born  to 
him  and  his  wife  were  four  in  number :  Fanny 
E.,  Franklin  P.,  Frederick  A.  and  Albert  E. 
The  mother  of  this  family  died  February  18, 
1907. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Reed  was  a  strong  Republican, 
and  held  nearly  all  the  township  offices  in  suc- 
cession. In  1890  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  He  served  in  the  Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  General  As- 
semblies, and  was  on  several  of  the  more  Lm- 
,  portant  committees. 

REID,  James  (deceased),  formerly  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  and  worthy  and  relia- 
ble citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  Belvidere,  111.,  was 
born  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  March  27,  1850, 
and  died  at  his  home  south  of  Belvidere,  May 
18,  1902.  He  was  a  son  of  James  and  Agnes 
Reid,  natives  of  Argyleshire.  James  Reid,  Sr., 
was  a  tailor  by  occupation,  having  begun  to  learn 
his  trade  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Together 
with  five  of  his  brothers — Hugh.  Alexander, 
John,  David  and  William — he  preceded  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  to  this  country,  and  had 
been  living  for  several  years  in  Winnebago 
County.  111.,  where  all  had  met  with  success.  On 
coming  to  the  United  States.  James  Reid,  Sr., 
worked  at  his  trade  in  Winnebago  County  for 
twelve  years,  then  moving  to  a  farm  in  Cale- 
donia Township,  Boone  County,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  east  of  Argyle,  where  he  still  fol- 
lowed his  trade,  James,  Jr.,  John  and  Alexander 
attending  to  the  farm  work.  He  remained  on 
this  farm  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 


two  years,  his  wife  long  surviving  him  and  pass- 
ing away  \yhen  eighty-two  years  old.  They  also 
had  five  daughters.  James,  the  son,  remained 
on  the  old  farm  and  died  in  1902,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two  years.  Alexander  is  a  resident  of 
Rockford ;  John,  born  May  24,  1852,  went  to  the 
farm  when  seventeen  years  old  and  remained  at 
home  until  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years,  being  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  mother 
afterwards  sold  out  her  interests  to  her  son 
James. 

John  Reid  was  married  in  November,  1888, 
to  Sarah  M.  Smith,  bom  in  Belvidere,  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Mary  Jane  (Telford)  Smith, 
her  father  being  a  farmer  near  Belvidere,  and 
her  mother  having  come  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. The  father  died  on  the  farm  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  years,  having  just  acquired  it 
from  the  government.  The  mother  passed  away 
on  the  same  place  when  sixty-one  years  old. 
Their  children  were  four  in  number,  namely : 
Frederick,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  superinten- 
dent of  the  North  Dakota  Insane  Asylum ;  Mar- 
tha Jane  (Mrs.  John  Hill),  of  Allen  County, 
Kan. ;  James  Henry,  a  farmer  on  the  old  home- 
stead, and  Sarah  M. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Reid  engaged 
in  farming  in  Caledonia  Township,  where  he 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres,  known  as 
the  old  Tuffmeir  farm,  which  he  operated  for 
fourteen  years.  Then  having  sold  out,  he  moved 
to  Bonus  Township,  and  finally  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Belvidere  in  1907,  where  he  is  now  liv- 
ing in  retirement.  He  and  his  wife  have  six 
children  as  follows:  Fred  A.;  William  A.; 
Clara  J.,  and  Oarence  J.  (twins)  ;  Elmer  John, 
and  Myrtle  Emma.  In  politics  Mr.  Reid  is  a 
Republican. 

The  marriage  of  James  Reid.  who  was  brought 
to  this  country  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  took 
place  June  12,  1895.  when  he  wedded  Mary  Cum- 
mings,  a  daughter  of  Angus  and  Isabella  ( Sonee- 
kran)  Cummings,  born  in  Caledonia  Township, 
Boone  County.  Her  parents  were  among  the 
Scotch  pioneer  settlers  of  this  locality.  Her 
father,  now  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  and 
her  mother,  now  seventy-nine  years  old,  are  still 
living  on  the  farm  where  Mary  was  born,  a 
mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Caledonia  village, 
which  her  brother  Angus  operates.  After  his 
marriage  James  Reid  lived  five  years  on  the  old 
Reid  homestead,  which  was  then  sold,  and  he 
bought  from  Henry  Ellick  eighty  acres  a  little 
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southeast  of  Belvidere,  which  he  cultivated  until 
seized  with  the  five  months'  sickness  which  pre- 
ceded his  death.  One  son,  Angus  Irving  Reid, 
now  a  school  boy,  eleven  years  old,  hlessed  the 
union  of  James  Reid  and  JIary  Cummings. 

Politically,  James  Reid  was  a  strong  Republi- 
can. Both  families  were  active  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Argyle  known  as  the  AVillow 
Creek  Church.  Fraternally,  James  Reid  was 
affiliated  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 


RHODE,  John. — Boone  County  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  citizens  of  German  nativity. 
Wherever  he  settles,  the  man  from  the  Father- 
land brings  with  him  a  love  of  education,  a  re- 
spect for  law  and  a  patriotism  which  he  is  as 
willing  to  expend  for  the  benefit  of  his  adopted 
country  as  he  would  have  been  for  the  land  of 
his  birth.  Always  industrious  and  frugal,  al- 
most invariably  honest,  usually  liberal  in  his 
views  on  all  subjects,  conceding  to  others  all  the 
rights  which  he  claims  for  himself,  he  naturally 
and  inevitably  develops  into  such  a  fine  citizen 
as  would  be  the  pride  of  any  land.  Of  such  na- 
tivity and  of  such  citizenship  is  John  Rhode,  one 
of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  Flora  Township. 
Boone  County,  111. 

John  Rhode  was  born  in  Germany,  Septembe'r 
11,  1858,  the  second  of  the  four  children  of  John 
and  Christina  Rhode,  both  of  whom  died  in  their 
native  land.  The  son  John  remained  in  the 
Fatherland  until  1882,  when  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  he  emigrated  to  America,  landing 
at  New  York.  From  New  York  he  came  west, 
locating  at  Racine,  Wis.,  where  he  lived  for  six 
years,  and  gained  the  highest  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  Then,  coming  to  Boone  County, 
111.,  he  rented  land  until  1902,  when  he  bought 
the  fine  160-acre  farm  which  is  his  present  home. 
He  is  constantly  improving  the  property  and  will 
make  it  eventually  one  of  the  best  in  its  vicin- 
ity. While  giving  his  attention  largely  to  gen- 
eral farming,  he  has  developed  a  good  stock-rais- 
ing business.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  in  religious  matters  is  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Church. 

Mr.  Rhode  married  in  Germany,  in  November, 
1880,  Miss  Minnie  Krusea,  a  native  of  that 
country,  who  bore  him  six  children,  namely : 
John,  William,  Charles,  Herman,  Ida  and  Mary. 
Mrs.  Rhode  died  July  2,  190G,  aged  fifty-six 
years. 


On  February  25,  1908,  Mr.  Rhode  married 
Agatha  Wambach,  born  in  Germany,  a  daughter 
of  Nicholas  and  Anna  (Eisenbart)  Wambach, 
also  natives  of  Germany.  The  father  of  Mrs. 
Rhode  is  now  deceased,  but  his  widow  survives 
and  lives  in  Germany. 

RIDGE,  Robert,  retired  merchant,  Capron, 
Boone  Towiship.  Boone  County,  111.  In  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  the  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  is  held  in  high  and  increasing  considera- 
tion. The  number  of  veterans  is  rapidly  decreas- 
ing, and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the 
last  of  them  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  soil  for  which 
he  risked  his  life.  It  is  a  fact  somewhat  re- 
markable, though  perhaps  easily  accounted  for, 
that  the  men  who  took  the  lead  in  public  and 
private  life  in  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  war,  had  most  of  them  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  conflict.  This  was  true  in  the  South 
as  well  as  in  the  East  and  West.  One  of  the 
citizens  of  Boone  County,  who  had  been  a  sol- 
dier and  came  to  the  front  at  that  time,  and 
was  active  and  influential  for  many  years  after- 
ward, is  Robert  Ridge,  who  was  bom  near  Bail- 
aboro,  County-  Cavan,  Ireland,  June  4,  1838.  His 
parents  were  George  and  Eliza  (Crozier)  Ridge. 
His  infancy  and  boyhood  were  spent  under  the 
roof  of  his  maternal  grandparents.  In  1850. 
when  the  boy  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  his 
father  came  to  the  United  States  and  located 
at  Lawyersville,  Schoharie  County.  N.  Y.  Two 
years  later  he  sent  back  to  Ireland  for  his  five 
children,  his  wife  having  died  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. His  sister,  Margaret,  his  mother  and 
his  five  children,  of  whom  Robert  was  the  sec- 
ond born,  joined  him  in  New  York  State,  and 
his  daughter,  Sarah,  then  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  assumed  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold, which  she  retained  until  her  death,  which 
occurred  when  she  was  about  twenty-eight  years 
old.  When  the  family  came  to  this  country  Rob- 
ert was  about  fourteen  years  old.  Of  his  broth- 
ers, Samuel  died  at  the  age  of  five  years ; 
Thomas  lives  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  James 
is  a  farmer  near  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Before  he  had  been  long  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  Robert  Ridge  found  a  home  in  the  family 
of  a  Yankee  farmer,  Horace  Wakenian.  who 
treated  him  very  well,  permitting  him  to  attend 
school  every  winter.  In  1858.  in  company  with 
a  companion  named  Robert  Harper,  he  came  to 
McHenry  County,  III.,  and  for  a  short  time  vis- 
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ited  with  some  relatives  at  Cliemung.  Early  in 
the  same  year  he  arrived  at  Belvidere,  and  there 
met  a  young  man  named  John  Conn,  whom  he 
had  known  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert 
worked  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall 
months,  in  the  winter  months  attending  school. 
Then  such'  education  as  he  had  been  enabled  to 
acquire  was  supplemented  by  attendance  at  the 
Belvidere  school  during  one  term.  Until  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1S62  he  was  employed  by 
the  month  at  twelve  and  one-half  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars and  board. 

August  12,  1862,  Robert  Ridge  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  Ninety-fifth  Regiment.  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  which  company  was  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Charles  Loop.  He  saw  ser\-ice 
with  his  regiment  in  events  leading  up  to  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  before  Vicksburg  lay  in 
trenches  near  Fort  Hill,  where  his  regiment  was 
under  command  of  General  MePherson.  During 
the  time  of  the  Red  River  Expedition  he  was  in 
the  MePherson  Hospital  at  Vicksburg,  thus  miss- 
ing participation  in  that  movement.  He  also 
missed  being  in  action  at  Guntown,  where  his 
regiment  was  cut  to  pieces.  Later  his  regiment 
formed  a  part  of  the  Western  Army,  and  for  a 
time  he  and  other  convalescents  were  separated 
from  it,  but  they  took  part  in  memorable  service 
under  General  Sherman,  whose  command  they 
joined  at  Big  Shanty,  being  assigned  to  Mc- 
pherson's corps.  Mr.  Ridge  fought  in  all  the 
engagements  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  before 
the  capture  of  Atlanta  worked  many  nights  in 
assisting  to  dig  tweuty-two  lines  of  trenches  and 
throw  up  the  breastworks  by  which  they  were 
protected.  His  corps  was  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Federal  army  when  General  MePherson 
was  killed  by  Confederate  sharpshooters.  He 
stood  in  line  of  battle  at  the  time  and  assisted 
in  repelling  five  desperate  charges  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  he  took  part  in  the 
pursuit  of  Hood  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville. There  his  regiment,  the  Ninety-fifth  Illi- 
nois, rejoined  the  army  with  which  he  had  re- 
mained during  its  absence.  He  spent  that  win- 
ter at  Eastport,  Tenn.,  and  later  saw  service  at 
New  Orleans,  at  Dauphin  Island  and  at  Cedar 
Point,  Mobile  Bay.  He  participated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely  and  was 
at  Fort  Blakely  when  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  and  of 
the  probable  early  termination  of  the  war.  He 
marched  with  his  regiment  to  Montgomery,  Ala., 


and  thence  to  Opelika,  where  his  service  ended. 
He  returned  home  via  Vicksburg  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  was  mustered  out  of  service 
at  Springfield,  III.,  August  17,  1865.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  never  having  been  captured  or 
wounded,  though  part  of  the  rim  was  shot  off 
his  hat  before  Vicksburg,  and  a  ball  passed 
through  the  top  of  his  hat  at  Spanish  Fort. 

After  his  return  from  the  war  Mr.  Ridge  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Stow  &  Lambert,  at 
Capron,  111.  Not  long  afterward  this  firm  failed 
and  Mr.  Ridge  was  employed  to  close  out  the 
store.  In  the  fall  of  1867  he  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising on  his  own  account.  He  admitted  as 
a  partner  in  his  enterprise  William  Andrews, 
who  had  done  a  soldier's  duty  as  a  member  of 
Company  E,  Ninety-fifth  Regiment,  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  and  who  is  now  a  citizen  of 
Rockford.  They  were  associated  in  business 
for  eighteen  years.  Early  in  their  venture  they 
began  to  handle  grain,  building  an  elevator 
which,  in  connection  with  another,  was  later 
managed  by  Mr.  Ridge  until  his  retirement  from 
active  business  after  a  successful  business  ca- 
reer of  thirty-five  years  at  Capron. 

Mr.  Ridge  has  always  taken  a  helpful  interest 
in  village  and  township  affairs,  and  for  sixteen 
years  he  filled  the  office  of  township  school  trus- 
tee. He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Capron,  organized  in  March, 
1867,  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Bible  society  for 
twenty-three  years ;  is  one  of  the  church  deacons 
and  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  its  clerk.  A 
charter  member  of  Cornell  Post  No.  314,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  he  has  passed  all  its 
chairs  and  is  its  present  adjutant.  He  has  at- 
tended reunions  of  four  regiments  that  were 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
at  Rockford,  111.,  two  of  which  were  held  at 
Capron.  He  has  also  attended  National  En- 
campments of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  and  thus  has  kept  in  touch  with  his  com- 
rades of  the  days  of  1861-65.  The  Capron  Tile 
Works  is  an  enterprise  of  which  Mr.  Ridge  was 
one  of  the  organizers.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
fine  farm  a  mile  east  of  Capron.  For  some  time 
past  he  has  taken  little  part  in  public  affairs, 
living  in  retirement  from  active  life  and  giving 
his    attention    exclusively    to    personal    matters. 
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enjoying  a  comfortable  income  from  local  prop- 
erty. 

On  March  24.  1867,  Mr.  Ridge  married  Miss 
Hattie  A.  Scott,  a  daughter  of  Francis  and  Mary 
Scott.  Mrs.  Scott  died  in  Canada,  but  Mr.  Scott 
brought  his  family  to  Capron  in  1857.  He  was 
a  general  farmer  until  his  retirement,  after 
which  he  was  a  resident  of  Capron  until  he  died, 
aged  eighty-three  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridge 
had  four  children.  Their  first  bom  died  at  the  age 
of  three  years.  George  died  in  1892,  aged  eigh- 
teen years ;  Benjamin  Harrison  Ridge,  who  was 
born  June  26,  1890,  the  day  on  which  General 
Harrison  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  and 
was  named  in  his  honor,  is  a  student  at  the 
Rockford  Business  College ;  Clara  Belle  is  the 
wife  of  William  Lascelles,  and  they  have  lived 
with  Mr.  Ridge  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ridge, 
which  occurred  in  February,  1895.  Mr.  Las- 
celles is  a  stock  buyer  and  the  owner  of  a  farm 
of  three  hundred  acres  in  Foulk  County,  S.  Dak. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lascelles  have  two  sons — Robert, 
aged  fourteen,  and  John,  aged  six  years.  Mr. 
Ridge's  father  died  in  1801,  aged  eighty-three 
years,  having  been  for  seventeen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Ridge's  household.  Politically,  Mr. 
Ridge  is  a  Republican,  but  has  always  been  too 
busy  to  become,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  practi- 
cal politician,  though  the  patriotism  which  im- 
pelled him  to  fight  for  his  country  in  his  young 
manhood  has  caused  him  consistently  to  vote 
for  its  best  interests  in  all  his  later  years. 

RIX,  Chester,  for  more  than  two  score  years 
one  of  the  most  reliable  and  favorably  known 
farmers  of  Flora  Township,  Boone  County,  111., 
and,  since  withdrawing  from  active  business  life, 
a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Belvidere,  was  iDom 
in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  April  9, 
1828.  His  parents  were  Theophilus  and  Mary 
(Hutchinson)  Ris,  natives  of  Connecticut,  from 
which  State  his  uncle,  Nathan  Rix,  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Theophilus  Rix  settled 
in  New  York  about  the  year  1825,  and  his 
brother  Nathan  spent  his  last  years  with  him, 
dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  In  1857, 
the  family  moved  to  Belvidere,  111.,  Theophilus 
being  then  over  eighty  years  old.  He  died  in 
Belvidere  in  his  ninety-ninth  year.  The  other 
members  of  the  family  who  came  west  were 
Ralph,  Lydia  (Mrs.  Heywood),  and  Sarah  (Mrs. 
Wilcox).  Another  sister,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Allen,  had 
located  in  Illinois  about  the  year  18.54.  Ralph 
Rix,  who  was  a  shoemaker  by  occupation,  died 


in  Belvidere  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  An- 
other brother,  Nathan,  spent  his  entire  life  in 
New  York.  Of  the  twelve  children,  but  one  be- 
sides Chester  is  living,  namely:  Harriet  M.  (Mrs. 
Lee),  of  Belvidere. 

Chester  Rix  remained  on  the  home  farm  in 
New  York  until  he  was  thirty  years  old.  After 
arriving  in  Boone  County,  111.,  he  devoted  his  at- 
tentions to  farming  in  Flora  Township,  contua- 
uing  thus  until  1900.  He  still  retains  his  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  near  Flora  Cen- 
ter, six  miles  southwest  of  Belvidere.  It  is  well 
improved  and  compares  favorably  with  any 
farming  property  in  the  vicinity.  Since  taking 
up  his  residence  in  Belvidere  he  has  lived  in 
comfortable  retirement. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Rix  took  place  at  Fair- 
field, N.  Y.,  on  June  25,  1857,  on  which  date  he 
was  wedded  to  Helen  E.  Lawton,  a  native  of 
that  town.  Three  children  were  born  to  their 
union,  namely :  Charles  A.,  of  Belvidere  ;  Mary 
L.,  who  is  at  home ;  and  Warren  L..  who  oper- 
ates the  paternal  farm. 

Politically,  Chester  Rix  is  a  Prohibitionist. 
Mrs.  Rix  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
deeply  respected  by  all  who  know  her.  as  is  also 
her  venerable  husliand. 

ROBENSON,  William  H.,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Belvidere  Township,  Boone  County,  111.,  and 
well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  city 
and  its  environs,  has  been  engaged  for  thirty- 
four  years  in  the  general  hlacksmithing  and  car- 
riage jobbing  business,  conducting  a  flourishing 
concern  on  North  State  Street,  in  Belvidere.  For 
five  years  previously  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  same  line  with  Capt.  William  Hej^vood.  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1869, 
and  whose  shop  he  finally  bought.  Jlr.  Roben- 
son  was  bom  in  Sheerness,  England,  on  the 
Thames,  March  3,  1850,  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  the  following  year  with  his  parents, 
Ephraim  R.  and  Eliza  (Brenchly)  Robenson, 
who  located  at  Belvidere  in  the  fall  of  185.3. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  an  engineer  at  the  Navy  Yards  in 
Sheerness,  England.  The  former  died  in  July, 
1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  having 
lived  in  retirement  at  Belvidere  for  a  considera- 
ble period.  His  widow  passed  away  March  17, 
1907.  when  ninety-one  years  old.  Both  were 
zealous  members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in 
which   thev   were   active   workers.     Two   others 
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of  tlieir  children  are  residents  of  Belvidere, 
namely:  Mrs.  John  Powell,  and  George  W. 
Ilobensou,  of  the  National  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany. A  son,  Robert,  is  a  retired  meat  market 
proprietor  at  El  Paso,  Woodford  County,  111.; 
Carrie  lived  at  Roekford,  III.,  and  Anna,  another 
daughter,  is  the  wife  of  John  Greenway,  a  mer- 
chant of  Esmond,  111.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
never  married,  having  been  devoted  to  the  care 
of  his  mother. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Robenson  is  a  Republican.  He 
served  as  deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriff  A.  T. 
Ames,  and  has  held  the  office  of  alderman  which 
he  still  retains.  Fraternally,  he  has  been  affil- 
iated with  the  I.  O.  O.  P.  for  thirty  years,  and 
has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  Big  Thunder  Lodge 
No.  2S,  of  that  order,  having  served  also  as  rep- 
resentative to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  passed  all 
the  chairs  in  the  Encampment. 

RUDOLPH,  Julius. — Among  the  many  substan- 
tial citizens  of  Boone  County  who  have  retired 
to  the  pleasant  town  of  Belvidere  to  pass  their 
declining  years,  after  a  long  period  of  activity  on 
a  farm,  is  Julius  Rudolph,  who  was  bom  in 
Kriebwich,  near  Altenberg,  Germany,  September 
14.  1836.  He  accompanied  his  parents  when 
they  emigrated  to  America,  in  1852.  He  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when 
he  found  work  in  Chicago,  in  August,  1852. 
He  was  yet  a  boy  when  he  went  from  Chicago 
to  Genoa,  DeKalb  County,  and  from  there  to 
Sycamore,  in  18GS,  and  in  1875  to  a  360-acre 
farm  in  Spring  Township.  Boone  County.  When 
Mr.  Rudolph  acquired  this  farm  it  was  valued  at 
$40  per  acre,  and  when  he  left  it,  February  28, 
1902,  to  become  a  resident  of  Belvidere,  $75  an 
acre  could  scarcely  have  purchased  it.  He  car- 
ried on  general  farming  on  his  land  and,  at  the 
same  time,  made  so  many  improvements  that  the 
value  of  the  property  increased  every  year.  He 
was  considered  one  of  Spring  Township's  best 
managers  and  most  successful  farmers,  and  he 
owned  tv\-o  other  farms  of  240  acres,  and  he  has 
all  of  this  property  yet. 

In  1866  Mr.  Rudolph  was  married  to  Sophia 
D.  Naker.  who  was  born  in  January,  1850,  at 
Wayne,  DuPage  County.  Her  parents  were  bom 
in  Germany  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1848. 
They  have  had  the  following  children :  Alvin. 
who  is  a  machinist  in  Milwaukee,  and  married 
Henrietta    Jones,    August    18,    1901,    who  died 


June  0,  1002;  George,  a  farmer  of  Spring 
Townsliip,  who  married  Ellen  Carlson;  Lillian, 
who  married  Bert  Lucas,  a  florist  of  Belvidere ; 
Edward  married  Mary  Bender,  and  operates 
the  home  farm;  Charles,  an  employe  at  the  Na- 
tional Works  and  who  married  Minnie  Taylor; 
William,  who  is  an  employe  of  the  Elgin  Watch 
Factory ;  Albert,  a  farmer  on  a  part  of  the  home- 
stead and  who  married  Lulu  Oaks  of  Genoa; 
Eva,  the  wife  of  Merto'n  Taylor,  a  farmer  on  one 
of  the  Rudolph  farms ;  Fred,  who  operates  one  of 
his  father's  farms ;  Frank,  who  conducts  a  livery 
in  Genoa;  Mabel,  who  lives  with  her  father; 
Lila,  a  student  at  the  Belvidere  High  School; 
Edna,  who  died  May  22.  1905,  being  the  wife  of 
Cleveland  A.  Godding  of  Genoa,  and  three  chil- 
dren who  died  in  childhood. 

Mr.  Rudolph  was  an  active  citizen  of  Spring 
Township  and  was  gi-eatly  interested  in  local 
educational  matters,  for  a  time  served  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  School  Board,  and  also  has  served 
in  the  office  of  Overseer  of  Highways.  In  poli- 
ties he  is  independent  and  votes  for  the  man 
rather  than  according  to  party  lines.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  pleasant  home,  he  owns  and  rents  prop- 
erty in  Belvidere  and  Genoa. 

SABIN,  David  D.— To  thoroughly  succeed  in 
any  line  requires  perseverance,  industi-y  and  a 
comprehensive  mastei-y  of  all  details.  The  grow- 
ing activity  in  all  branches  of  commercial  indus- 
try is  reflected  in  the  business  houses  of  any 
community  that  keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
this  is  especially  tme  of  the  old-established 
house  of  Sabiu  Bros.,  of  Belvidere.  founded  in 
Februaiy,  1866,  by  David  D.  Sabin,  now  retired. 
The  firm  carry  a  full  line  of  merchandise,  and 
their  stock  is  at  all  times  thoroughly  up-to-date, 
while  they  are  enabled  to  offer  their  patrons 
particularly  desirable  inducements  as  to  quality 
and  price,  owing  to  their  extensive  connections 
and  the  immense  volume  of  their  business.  The 
present  store  building  was  erected  in  1876  by  the 
founder,  who,  in  1867,  took  H.  B.  Sykes  into 
partnership  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  P.  R.  Sabin.  In  1884  David  D. 
Sabin  retired,  and,  in  1889.  his  son,  Sidney  A. 
Sabin.  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  In  1894, 
Sidney  A.  and  Eugene  F.,  his  brother,  became 
sole  proprietors  of  the  business,  and  have  since 
conducted  it  along  the  lines  which  have  proven 
so  satisfactory  and  profitalile. 
SACKETT,    Clarence    E.,   the   present    efficient 
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and  popular  postmaster  at  Garden  Prairie,  Boone 
County.  111.,  was  bom  in  Bonus  Township,  Boone 
Countj-.  March  4,  1S48.  His  parents,  David  H. 
and  Caroline  (Ames)  Sacljett,  were  boru  in  Col- 
chester, Vt,  In  1S31  they  came  West  to  Michi- 
gan, whence,  in  18.35,  they  moved  to  Dundee,  Kane 
County,  111.,  and  thence  in  1830  to  Boone  County, 
settling  in  Bonus  Township,  where  the  father 
died  in  1880  upwards  of  7.5  years  of  age.  The 
mother  still  survives.  Their  family  numbered 
four  children,  namely :  Eliza  J.,  who  became  the 
wife  of  T.  G,  Catehpool,  and  died  at  Garden 
Prairie  in  1899 ;  George  W. ;  Emma  P.,  who  mar- 
ried Myron  W.  Poyer,  of  Marengo,  111.,  and  Clar- 
ence E.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared 
on  the  home  farm  in  Bonus  Township,  where  he 
has  continued  to  live  ever  since.  In  youth  he 
learnd  the  trade  of  a  printer,  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  On  September  30,  1878, 
at  Brookville,  Ont,  Mr.  Sackett  was  married  to 
Henrietta  Atkinson,  a  native  of  Brookville,  and 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Dyer)  Atkin- 
son, who  lived  just  north  of  Garden  Prairie  from 
1856  to  18G5. 

Politically,  Mr.  Sackett  has  always  been  a  Re- 
publican, taking  an  active  interest  in  township 
affairs.  For  several  terms  he  has  held  the  office 
of  township  clerk  of  Bonus  Township,  and  has 
officiated  as  notary  public  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Garden 
Prairie,  serving  until  the  second  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration. He  was  again  appointed  to  this 
office  by  President  McKinley,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
his  fellow  townsmen. 

With  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  Cleve- 
land administration  referred  to,  Mr.  Sackett  has 
been  practically  in  charge  of  the  Garden  Prairie 
postofflce  since  December  1,  1862.  In  the  latter 
year,  Charles  Burnside,  who  had  been  postmas- 
ter, sold  out  and  went  to  Iowa,  the  office  then 
being  removed  to  the  home  of  D.  H.  Sackett,  his 
son,  Charles  E.,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  taking  charge 
as  deputy  of  his  father.  The  forty-six  years 
which  have  since  elapsed  have  seen  great  changes 
and  growth  in  the  mail  service.  The  Garden 
Prairie  postoffice  was  first  established  as  the 
Amesville  office  June  13,  1838,  but  took  its  pres- 
ent name  February  23,  1853. 

David  H.  Sackett,  the  father  of  C.  E.,  was  a 
millwright  by  trade,  and  built  and  assisted  in 
building   many   of   the   flour  mills   in   Northern 


Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin  between  1834 
and  1855.  At  this  time  a  millwright  had  to  be 
competent  to  design  and  construct  all  the  ma- 
chinery needed  in  the  customary  flouring  mill, 
from  the  water-wheel  to  the  bolting  reels. 

The  Ames  family,  from  whom  Mrs.  Caroline 
(Ames)  Sackett  was  descended,  were  early  emi- 
graats  from  England,  settling  in  what  is  now 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1657. 

SANDS,  William,  retired  farmer,  Capron. 
Boone  CXmnty,  111.,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  comparatively  few  farmers 
of  foreign  birth  in  this  country,  who  paid  money 
to  learn  the  mysteries  of  farming,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  to  their  teachers  their  work  as 
farm. hands.  It  is  not  probable  that  either  of 
them  would  argue  that  the  American  system  is 
not  better  than  that  under  which  they  were  in- 
ducted into  the  ranks  of  tillers  of  the  soil  in  their 
native  l^ud.  William  Sands  was  bom  in  Ar- 
broath, Forfarshire,  Scotland,  January  28,  1828. 
When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  began  his  ac- 
tive life  in  a  dry  goods  store,  where  he  was  em- 
jiloyed  until  he  was  twenty.  Then  occurred  his 
tostly  apprenticeship  to  farming.  In  1851  in 
company  with  John  Sands,  a  brother  older  than 
himself,  he  came  to  the  United  States.  They 
made  the  voyage  on  a  sailing  vessel,  landing  at 
New  York  thirty  days  from  Glasgow,  and  from 
New  York  they  came  west  to  Chicago  by  lake 
and  rail  via  Detroit.  New  Buffalo,  in  Berrien 
County,  Mich.,  was  then  temporarily  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railway. 
Reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
they  embarked  by  water  for  the  future  metropo- 
lis of  the  West  and  landed  just  before  daylight 
at  the  foot  of  South  Water  Street,  and  Mr.  Sands 
remembers  that,  as  he  stepped  ashore,  he  tripped 
over  a  cow  that  had  been  enjoying  a  morning 
nap  in  his  path.  He  bought  a  farm  in  WTieeling 
Township,  Cook  County,  111.,  twenty-two  miles 
from  the  center  of  Chicago  at  the  point  now 
known  as  Arlington  Heights.  There  he  remained 
two  years,  keeping  house  for  himself  and  making 
his  start  in  America  as  a  farmer.  His  brother 
John  had  a  college  education  and  had  been  a 
lawyer  in  Scotland,  and  farming  came  so  far 
from  suiting  his  taste  that  he  soon  sold  out  his 
interest  in  Cook  County  and  went  back  to  his 
native  land.  Subsequently  he  came  again  to 
America,  locating  in  Michigan.  His  stay  was 
brief,   however,  and  soon  he  was  back  in   Scot- 
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land,  whence  he  later  wandered  to  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  notably  to  South  America,  writing 
articles  descriptive  of  his  travels  and  adventures 
which  were  gladly  accepted  by  publishers.  Later 
he  published  several  books,  most  of  them  books 
of  travel,  one  of  them,  "Saint  Hilda,  Its  History 
and  Its  People,"  descriptive  of  the  island  of 
Saint  Hilda,  near  Scotland.  In  addition  to  his 
marked  literary  ability,  he  possessed  artistic 
talent  and  achieved  fame  on  "Punch,"  the  great 
London  comic  journal,  as  a  caricaturist.  He  died 
in  Scotland  aged  seventy-three  years. 

After  laboring  two  years  at  his  original  lo- 
cation, William  Sands  operated  the  farm  of 
James  Milue,  in  Niles.  Cook  County,  until  1860. 
April  9th,  of  that  year,  he  married  Miss  Helen 
Milne.  James  Milne's  daughter.  Miss  Milne, 
who  like  himself  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  had 
come  to  America  in  1845,  when  she  was  eleven 
years  old,  her  voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel  from 
Perth  to  Quebec.  Canada,  consuming  seven 
week:^.  In  1858.  two  years  before  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Sands  had  bought  the  farm  which  after- 
ward became  his  homestead.  The  railroad 
through  Capron  had  just  been  graded  and  the 
Capron  village  line  crossed  one  side  of  his  land, 
although  the  part  of  Capron  now  known  as 
"Sands"  Addition"  comprises  about  twenty-four 
acres  cut  off  from  his  farm,  which  originally 
contained  one  hundred  and  tn-enty  acres.  The 
land  was  wild  and  there  were  no  buildings  on 
it.  and  he  had  bought  all  of  it  for  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  In  1S62  he  moved  onto 
this  farm  and  began  to  improve  it  and  for 
twentj-one  years  thereafter  devoted  himself  to 
its  development  and  cultivation,  in  the  mean- 
time laying  off  and  putting  on  the  market  Sands' 
Addition  to  Capron.  In  188.3  he  moved  to  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Man- 
chester Township.  There  he  remained,  farming 
successfully  until  190.3.  when  he  returned  to 
Capi'on  and  bought  a  lot  which  had  been  included 
in  his  addition  to  the  town,  on  which  he  estab- 
lished a  pleasant  village  home.  He  has  since 
lived  in  retirement  from  active  business.  He  ac- 
knowledges indebtedness  to  his  paid  instructor 
in  Scotland  for  information  which  he  found  valu- 
able to  him  in  farming  operations  in  Illinois. 
He  took  a  genuine  pride  in  his  work  as  a  farmer 
and  passed  by  no  opportunity  to  make  it  more 
and  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

A  Republican  in  politics.  Mr.  Sands  has  from 
the  organization  of  his  party  been  a  strong  ad- 


vocate of  the  principles  that  it  has  represented. 
For  a  time  he  filled  the  office  of  school  director. 
He  has  long  been  an  active  worker  against  the 
liquor  interests,  and  he  and  members  of  his 
family  were  long  identified  with  the  Order  of 
Good  Templars.  Mrs.  Sands  was  reared  in  the 
faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Capron,  of  which  Mr.  Sands  has  'been 
treasurer  and  trustee.  They  have  both  taken 
much  interest  in  Sunday  School  work. 

William  and  Helen  (Milne)  Sands  have  be- 
come the  parents  of  children  who  are  here  named 
in  the  order  of  their  brth:  William  is  a  horse- 
shoer  at  Spencer,  Iowa ;  Nellie  is  the  wife  of 
Stanley  T.  Heath  of  Capron.  who  is  represented 
in  a  biographical  sketch  which  appears  on 
another  page;  Jane  Elizabeth  is  Mrs.  Edward 
Baldwin  of  Roscoe.  III.;  Rudolph  H.  is  a  mer- 
chant at  Murdough.  S.  Dak. ;  Mary  Alice  married 
Bert    Welsh    who    is    a    blacksmith    at   Dexter. 


SCRIVEN,  Harry,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Spring  Township.  Boone  County.  111.. 
his  place  of  residence,  as  a  worthy  citizen  and 
thrifty  farmer,  was  born  in  the  same  township. 
October  14.  1SC3.  His  father,  James  Scriven,  a 
native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  first  came  to 
this  country  in  1848,  remaining  a  few  yeai-s  in 
Boone  County.  III.,  and  tten  returning  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Scriv- 
en, also  born  in  Somersetshire.  Soon  afterwards, 
bringing  his  wife  to  the  United  States,  he  settled 
in  his  former  location,  where  the  -parents  made 
their  home  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
father  died  the  last  of  Ma.v,  1905,  the  mother 
having  passed  away  in  July.  189C.  Two  chil- 
dren composed  their  family, — John  and  Harry. 

Harry  Scriven  was  reared  in  the  locality  where 
his  birth  occurred,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
common  schools,  and  following  farming  up  to  the 
present  time.  He  owns  ninety-seven  acres  of 
land,  which  is  well  improved,  and  contains  good 
buildings. 

On  February  12,  1896,  at  Beloit.  Wis.,  Mr. 
Scriven  was  united  in  marriage  with  Tillie  Dum- 
mer,  born  in  Ogle  County.  111..  Jlay  .3.  1S74,  a 
daughter  of  August  and  Wilhelmina  Dummer, 
natives  of  Germany.  Three  children  have  re- 
sulted from  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scriven, 
namely:     Hester  M.,  Dorothy  E.  and  Willis  J. 

Mr.  Scriven  has  served  his  township  as  School 
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Director,   nnd  fraternally. 
M.  W.  A. 


atiiliatetl  with  the 


SEARS,  Theron  M.,  wliose  enUre  life  of  5S 
years  has  been  passed  in  his  present  location,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Belvidere.  where  he  has  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  reliable  citizens,  was  t)orn 
on  the  old  Sears  homestead  in  Bonus  Township, 
Boone  County,  111.,  April  7,  1851.  He  is  a  son 
of  Horace  Oscar  and  Harriet  (Ames)  Sears, 
the  former  a  native  of  Bristol.  Ontario  Countyl 
N.  Y..  where  his  birth  took  place  October  1, 
1819,  and  the  latter  born  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. The  father  located  in  Boone  County,  111., 
in  1838.  and  his  marriage  to  Harriet  Ame.s  took 
place  May  12.  1842.  They  settled  on  what  is 
still  the  Sears  farm.  living  on  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  the  father  dying  June 
19.  1897,  and  the  mother  December  G,  1877. 
Four  sons  composed  their  family,  namely: 
Henry,  who  died  when  thirteen  years  old;  Ed- 
ward C,  of  LaGrange,  111. ;  Charles  A.,  of  Bonus 
Township,  and  Theron  XI.  The  last  named  was 
reared  on  the  home  farm,  receiving  his  educa- 
tion in  the  district  schools.  He  has  always 
followed  farming  on  the  place  of  his  birth, 
which  is  his  property,  and  for  twenty  years  has 
made  a  specialty  of  breeding  Duroc-Jersey  hogs, 
and  in  this  line  has  been  very  successful,  as 
well  as  in  bis  general  farming  operations.  The 
farm  consists  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  acr,es, 
all  of  which  is  improved,  and  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  desirable  places  in  the  town- 
ship. 

On  March  1,  1870,  in  Spring  Township.  Boone 
County,  Mr.  Sears  was  married  to  Sarah  E. 
Culbertson.  born  in  North  Pelham,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y..  February  25.  1852.  a  daughter  of 
Andrew  J.  and  Eliza  M.  (Mettler)  Culbertson. 
The  father  of  Mrs.  Sears  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  her  mother,  of  Canada.  They 
came  to  Illinois  in  18.58,  and  for  four  years  lived 
in  Elgin,  whence  they  moved  to  Boone  Count.v, 
settling  at  Garden  Prairie,  where  both  died. 
Their  family  numbered  four  children,  namely: 
Mary  A. ;  George  A.,  a  member  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-seventh  Regiment.  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  who  died  at  Bridgeport, 
Ala.,  in  1861;  Marcus  L.,  and  Sarah  E.  Mrs. 
Sears  is  the  sole  surviving  member  of  this 
family.  Ten  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Sears,   as   follows:     Frank    G. ;    Nora    M.. 


wife  or  Horace  Porter,  of  McHenry  County,  III. ; 
Howard  O.,  Ray  M.,  Ralph  M..  Mary  B..  Elliott 
C  Perry  W..  Sidney  E..  and  Ruth  E. 

Politically,  Mr.  Sears  is  Republican  and  takes 
a  good  citizen's  interest  in  township  affairs.  He 
and  his  excellent  wife  are  active  members  of 
the   Congregational    Church. 

SERGENT,  George  E.,  farmer.  Flora  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  III.  Little  of  chance  enters 
into  the  farming  of  today.  The  work  has  been 
developed  along  scientific  lines  imtil  it  requires 
special  knowledge  as  definite  as  that  demanded 
by  any  other  vocation  or  profession.  In  their 
way  farmers  like  George  E.  Sergent  are  scien- 
tists, so  far  as  the  soil  and  its  products  are  to 
be  considered.  They  are  by  no  means  book  far- 
mers, but  while  learning  the  fundamentals  of 
their  business  by  actual  experience,  they  are 
eager  to  glean  the  experiences  of  otiers  wherever 
they  find  them  recorded  on  the  printed  page. 
This  is  especially  true  of  farmers  who  have  had 
much  to  do  with  stock-raising. 

George  E.  Sergent  was  bom  in  Franklin  Town- 
ship, De  Kalb  County.  111..  March  15.  1864,  a  sou 
of  Horton  W.  and  Mary  J.  (Sleezer)  Sergent, 
natives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  came  to 
Illinois  many  years  ago,  remaining  in  De  Kalb 
Countj-  until  1871,  when  they  removed  to  Flora 
Township,  where  Mr.  Sergent  died  August  .3, 
1900.  aged  sixty-three  years.  His  widow,  who 
survives  him.  bore  him  four  children,  namely : 
Kittle,  who  married  Howard  A.  Shannon,  and 
died  in  Flora  Township  about  1878;  Arissa  be- 
came the  wife  of  Seth  C.  Sleezer  and  died  in 
Kendall  County,  111.,  in  February.  1891:  Edith 
II.  is  Mrs.  Frank  Houk. 

George  E.  Sergent.  the  only  son  of  Horton  W. 
and  Mary  J.  Sergent.  was  seven  years  old  when 
his  parents  settled  in  Flora  Township.  He  made 
his  home  with  them  until  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Dora  Heyward.  which  occurred  FebruaiT  18, 
1891.  Miss  Heyi^-ard  was  born  in  Fi-anklin 
Township.  De  Kalb  Count}'.  December  2.  1872, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  (Brown)  Hey- 
ward. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heyward  were  natives  of 
Devonshire  and  Rigate.  Surray.  England,  respec- 
tivel.v.  The  father  died  in  Franklin  Township. 
De  Kalb  County.  October  6.  1899,  and  she  died 
in  Ogle  County,  September  30,  1905.  Of  their 
eight  children.  Mrs.  Sergent  was  the  sixth  in 
order  of  birth. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Sergent  began  farming 
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on  his  own  account,  which  he  continued  ten 
years  on  rented  land  in  Flora  Township.  Mean- 
time, in  1S90,  he  bought  his  present  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which  is  well  im- 
proved, provided  with  good  buildings  and  sup- 
plied wth  modern  machinery  and  accessories  of 
all  kinds  necessary  to  successful  farming.  He  is 
a  well  informed  stockman  and  has  given  much 
attention  to  stock-raising.  Essentially  a  home 
man,  he  has  no  political  ambition  but  takes 
an  intelligent  interest  in  all  questions  of  public 
moment  and  is  of  such  pronounced  public  spirit 
that  he  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  "a 
good  man  for  his  town."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ser- 
gent  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Floy  T.  Sergent. 

SHATTUCK,  Foster  H.,  for  seventy-two  years 
a  resident  of  Boone  County.  111.,  and  since  1890 
a  citizen  of  Belvidere,  where  he  lives  in  comfort- 
able retirement,  was  long  a  prominent  represen- 
tative of  the  agricultural  element  in  Spring 
Township.  Mr.  Shattuck  was  born  in  Concord, 
Geauga  County,  Ohio,  June  22.  1823,  a  son  of 
Alfred  and  Olive  (Orton)  Shattuck,  natives  of 
Connecticut,  whose  ancestors  came  from  Eng- 
land. They  came  from  Ohio  to  Boone  County 
in  183C,  settling  in  Spring  Township,  where  the 
father  followed  farming.  During  that  season 
and  in  1837  several  other  families  joined  the 
settlement,  among  which  was  that  of  William 
Brett,  father  of  Harriet  Brett,  afterwards  Mr. 
Shattuck's  wife,  then  ten  years  old.  They  spent 
their  lives  in  Spring  Township,  one  of  Harriet's 
brothers  dying  young,  and  her  half-sister  sur- 
viving until  1904.  Stephen  Blatehford  located 
in  Spring  Township  in  1836,  living  opposite  Mr. 
Shattuck's  place,  and  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  years.  In  the  winter  of  1835-36  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck's elder  brother.  Harlyn  Shattuck,  began  to 
make  improvements  on  his  land  and  the  parents 
assisted  him  in  putting  up  a  log  house,  in  the 
building  of  which  not  a  nail  was  used.  It  had 
a  shaker  roof  held  on  with  poles,  a  puncheon 
floor,  doors  hung  with  wooden  hinges,  and  was 
for  a  considerable  period  the  Shattuck  home. 
At  that  time  the  only  other  families  in  Spring 
Township  were  those  of  Erastus  Shattuck  and 
John  Handy,  both  living  in  one  log  house  built 
in  the  fall  of  183.5.  Erastus  was  a  hrother  of 
Alfred,  and  lived  at  what  was  known  as  Reid's 
Crossing.  When  over  eighty-four  years  old  he 
fell   from  an  apple  tree,  breaking  both  legs. 

William    Brett   died   in   1875,    at   the   age   of 


eightj'-three  years.  Alfred  Shattuck  lived  to  be 
nearly  ninety  years  old,  and  his  widow  was  past 
ninety-six  at  the  time  of  her  deatb.  Of  their 
eight  children,  but  one  besides  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  living,  namely :  Maria,  widow  of 
William  Hollenbeck,  of  Sycamore,  De  Kalb 
County.  Harlyn  Shattuck  spent  hs  life  mainly 
in  Spring  Township,  dying  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  fii-st  year  of  Foster  H.  Shattuck's  life  in 
Illinois  was  mostly  spent  in  Duliage  County, 
111.,  and  the  change  of  location  to  Boone  County 
occurred  in  1836.  He  acquired  a  farm  in  Spring 
Township,  to  the  improvement  and  operation  of 
which  he  devoted  his  energies  for  many  years. 
While  a  member  of  that  community  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  general 
welfare,  contributing  liberally  to  the  building  of 
churches  and  schoolhouse  and  the  betterment  of 
the  public  roads.  He  still  retains  the  ownership 
of  his  farm  in  Spring  Township.  Mr.  Shattuck 
indulges  in  many  reminiscences  of  the  pioneer 
period,  among  which  his  recollection  of  seeing 
"Big  Thunder,"  the  Indian  chief,  sitting  dead 
where  the  court  house  now  stands.  The  body 
was  enclosed  in  a  pen  about  five  feet  square, 
made  of  slabs  cut  from  trees,  and  placed  upright 
in  the  ground.  The  chief's  head  had  fallen 
off. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Shattuck  to  Harriet 
Brett,  before  alluded  to,  took  place  August  30, 
1S47.  Mrs.  Shattuck  was  born  in  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio."  November  6,  1S27.  and  died  Janu- 
ary 30,  1907.  Their  family  consisted  of  five 
children,  namely:  William  L.  and  Laru.  both 
of  Spring  Township:  Albert  J.,  of  Belvidere; 
Ada  (Mrs.  Davs),  of  Herbert,  HI.;  and  Julia 
(Mrs.  Chamberlain),  of  Belvidere. 

In  early  life  the  political  connection  of  Mr. 
Shattuck  was  with  the  Democratic  party,  but 
he  has  long  been  a  Republican,  having  been  re- 
peatedly elected  to  office  on  that  ticket.  He  has 
served  as  road  commissioner,  township  collector 
and  as  school  treasurer,  director  and  trustee.  For 
more  than  forty  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

SHAW,  William  H.,  a  retired  farmer  of  Belvi- 
dere. Boone  County,  111.,  is  widely  recognized  as 
a  man  of  strong  character,  strict  integrity  and 
abundant  financial  resources.  He  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Edgewood  stock  farm,  situated 
four  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Belvidere  and  half 
a  mile  north  of  Newburgh,  and  has  the  distinc- 
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tiou  of  owuiug  there  one  of  the  oldest  land- 
marks in  Northern  Illinois,  a  residence,  tlie 
erection  of  which  dates  bacli  to  the  'forties. 
Originally  built  of  heavy  timbers  covered  with 
walnut  weather  boarding,  about  forty  years  after 
its  construction,  it  was  enca.sed  with  brick.  For 
seventeen  years  it  has  been  the  home  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  breeding  of 
Percherou  and  Shire  horses.  Shorthorn  cattle 
and  thoroughbred  hogs.  Although  he  has  dis- 
continued this  work,  he  still  takes  considerable 
interest  in  horseflesh,  especially  from  the  speed 
standpoint,  owuiug  a  number  of  valuable  and 
well  known  light  harness  horses,  with  which,  in 
the  proper  season,  he  is  generally  found  making 
the  recognized  racing  circuits  of  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa.  He  is  a  popular  member  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Driving  Club  of  Chicago,  his  pride 
being  to  develop  speed  rather  than  to  secure  fi- 
nancial returns.  He  owns  two  fine  farms  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  which  are  op- 
erated by  tenants,  with  whom  he  is  in  partner- 
ship co-operating  in  the  general  management. 
AH  the  stock  is  held  jointly,  particularly  that 
devoted  to  dairy  purposes,  to  which  the  place  is 
esi)ecially  adapted. 

William  H.  Shaw  was  born  in  Chicago,  July  9, 
1858,  and  is  the  only  son  of  William  Walden  and 
Mary  Ann  (HaiTison)  Shaw,  of  English  nativ- 
ity, the  old  ancestral  mansion  being  situated  in 
Boston,  one  of  England's  historic  cities.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  William  W.  Shaw  came 
to  America  in  1856,  and  was  married  to  Mary 
Ann  Harrison  in  Chicago.  He  was  a  teamster 
by  occupation,  but  she  urged  him  to  secure  an 
education,  which  he  did  by  attending  night 
schools  and  pursuing  a  course  in  Bell's  Com- 
mercial College.  He  then  secured  a  position  as 
book-keeper  in  a  mechanical  baking  concern,  and 
remained  with  its  successor,  the  well  known 
"Dake  Bakery,"  his  salary  being  advanced  from 
$9  per  week  to  .$2,000  per  annum.  In  1890,  on 
the  organization  of  the  .\merican  Biscuit  Com- 
pany, he  became  a  stock-holder  in  that  corpora- 
tion, and  was  chosen  its  treasurer.  Thence- 
forth, he  was  one  of  the  influential  managers  of 
that  great  enterprise,  accumulating  a  fortune. 
He  died  in  February,  1110."),  his  wife  having 
passed  away  in  1859, 

While  a  babe  the  sub.lect  of  this  sketch  was 
taken  to  England  and  there  baptized  in  the  old 
church  of  his  father,  as  William  Walden  Har- 
rison Shaw.     Romantic    circumstances    attended 


the  marriage  of  his  father.  .Soon  after  he  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  the  cholera  broke  out  there 
and  he  was  stricken  with  the  dread  disease,  his 
name  and  old-country  residence  being  published. 
His  future  wife  saw  this  notice,  and  noting  the 
fact  that  he  came  from  the  vicinity  of  her  form- 
er home  in  England,  called  at  the  hospital 
where  he  was,  and  after  pleading  with  those  in 
charge,  was  permitted  to  nurse  him.  Recover- 
ing under  her  kindly  ministrations,  he  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  became  the  guiding  star 
that  led  him  ou  to  a  successful  career.  One  of 
the  associates  of  William  W.  Shaw  in  the  Amer- 
ican Biscuit  Company,  was  Samuel  B.  Walker, 
whose  stage  coaches  were  once  the  principal 
means  of  conveyance  from  Chicago  across  the 
State  to  Galena.  The  projected,  but  now-van- 
ished, city  of  Newburgh,  before  alluded  to,  was 
the  half-way  stopping  point  on  the  line,  and  it 
was  near  this  place  that  the  son  of  the  old  stage- 
owner's  partner  ultimately  secured  a  delightful 
home. 

As  a  young  man,  William  H.  Shaw  began  his 
life  in  Boone  County,  and  for  about  four  years 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  late  Eli  Bogardus,  who 
is  remembered  as  the  great  broom-corn  raiser  of 
this  region.  Mr.  Shaw  was  also  employed  to  es- 
tablish the  first  creamery  route  in  his  locality, 
at  a  time  when  cream  was  only  bought  by  the 
well-to-do  classes ;  and,  while  the  idea  was  a 
novel  one  to  the  producers,  and  it  was  a  difficult 
task  at  the  outset  to  convince  them  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  scheme,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
twelve  cream  routes,  and  is  still  patronized  by 
many  citizens  in  that  connection. 

Besides  his  extensive  interests  in  Boone  Coun- 
ty, Mr.  Shaw  owns  a  stock  and  grain  farm  com- 
prising a  whole  section  of  land  near  Planking- 
ton,  S.  D„  which  he  has  developed  into  a  valu- 
able property. 

At  Fairbury,  111.,  on  March  4.  1886,  Mr.  Shaw 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Nettie  Flora  Sharp, 
of  that  city,  the  daughter  of  David  and  Mary 
Ann  (Barber)  Sharp,  natives  of  England,  whose 
nuptials  took  place  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  where 
Mrs.  Shaw  was  born  June  19,  1861.  From  the 
age  of  five  years  she  was  reared  at  Fairbury. 
In  girlhood,  she  became  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  in  which  she  has  always 
been  an  active,  influential  and  effective  worker. 
Four  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shaw,  namely,  Mary  Ann  and  William  Walden, 
both  high   school   students ;    Annette,   attending 
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•hool  at  Belvidere,  autl  Robert  David,  who  died 
1   iufaucy.     Mr.  Shaw  is  a  Republican  in  poli- 


SHEARMAN,  Willette  Helm,— The  Shearman 
family  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  the  New  World.  Representatives  of 
it  came  from  England  in  1633.  and  served  in  all 
of  the  Indian  conflicts  and  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  first  American  ancestor  of  Mr.  Shear- 
man settled  on  Rhode  Island  in  March,  1638,  and 
through  the  advice  of  Roger  Williams  purchased 
the  island  from  the  Indians.  He  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  government  formed  there  at 
that  time,  and  held  various  public  offices.  He 
added  the  "a"  to  his  name  and  his  descendants 
have  continued  to  write  it  that  way.  General 
Tecumseh  Sherman  and  Hon.  John  Sherman  are 
descendants  from  another  branch  of  the  family. 
An  uncle,  R.  U.  Sherman,  was  speaker  of  the 
lower  house  of  Congress  at  Washington  for  sev- 
eral yeare.  His  son,  James  S.  Sherman,  is  now 
a  Congressman  from  New  York  and  candidate 
for  vice-president  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
1908.     Grandfather   Willette   H.   was   a   lawyer. 

On  the  maternal  side  of  the  house,  the  Mann 
family  came  of  English  stock  and  held  important 
positions  of  trust  under  King  James  I.  They 
emigrated  to  the  colonies  in  1650  and  settled 
near  Boston.  The  gi-andfather  of  Mr.  Shearman 
came  to  Elgin  in  1838.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  appointed  surveyor  and  surveyed  nearly  all 
of  Kane  County.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
a  gallant  soldier  and  held  the  rank  of  major. 
After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  he  was  appointed 
civil  engineer,  and  after  the  war  went  into  the 
business  of  making  maps  of  several  of  the  states. 
Major  Mann  was  a  very  remarkable  old  gentle- 
man, for  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  hold- 
ing the  position  of  city  engineer  at  Elgin,  111., 
although  then  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

Willette  H.  Shearman  was  born  at  Batavia, 
111.,  May  28,  1874.  a  son  of  Eben  Brown  and 
Mary  Wright  (Mann)  Shearman.  Eben  Brown 
Shearman  is  a  watchmaker  located  at  Elgin  and 
for  three  terms  was  alderman  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Shearman  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Elgin,  and  later  he  took  a  course  in  English  and 
manual  training  in  the  Elgin  Academy,  being 
graduated  from  the  business  department  of  that 
institution.  In  1890  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  American  Gas  Company  at  Elgin,  and  two 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  sent  to 


Portage,  Wis.,  to  take  charge  of  the  gas  busi- 
ness there  for  that  company.  A  year  later  he 
returned  to  Elgin,  when  he  entered  upon  his 
busine.ss  course  at  the  academy.  Having  thus 
fitted  himself  for  a  better  position,  in  1894  Mr. 
Shearman  entered  the  employ  of  the  Borden 
Condensed  Milk  Company  as  timekeeper.  When 
the  plant  at  Belvidere  was  built  in  1895,  he 
was  transferred  here  as  bookkeeper  and  on 
July  1,  1899,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  superintendent,  which  responsible  ofiice  he 
now  holds,  faithfully  and  efficiently  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  charge.  Under  his  manage- 
ment the  business  has  increased  very  materially 
and  he  has  affairs  well  in  hand.  He  thoroughly 
understands  every  detail  and  gives  his  personal 
attention  to  the  works. 

On  May  17.  1898,  Mr.  Shearman  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Jane  Fair  of  Belvidere.  and  two 
children  have  been  born  to  them:  Mary  Lucile 
and  Willette  Fair,  two  bright  little  ones.  In 
politics  Mr.  Shearman  is  a  Republican,  and 
served  as  alderman  of  Belvidere  from  1905  to 
1907.  In  religious  belief  he  is  a  Protestant.  In 
1905  Mr.  Shearman  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Belvidere  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  has 
been  its  secretary  since  that  date.  His  work  in 
this  association  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  reflect 
much  credit  upon  him.  As  a  business  man  and 
executive,  Mr.  Shearman  is  almost  without  a 
peer  along  his  lines,  and  his  employers,  as  well 
as  the  community  at  large,  have  every  confidence 
in  him. 

SHIRLEY,  Lewis,  farmer  and  stock  raiser, 
Flora  Township,  Boone  County,  111.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  man  ever  lived  who  was 
brought  up  to  till  the  soil  and  eventually  drifted 
away  to  some  other  field  of  endeavor  who  did 
not  return  to  the  soil  or  sometime  acknowledge 
a  longing  to  do  so.  Mother  Earth  is  always  call- 
ing her  own  and  in  time  and,  in  a  purely  literal 
sense,  she  always  gets  her  own  :  but  we  are  refer- 
ring now  to  her  call  to  the  farmer.  The  truth 
of  these  remarks  is  illustrated  in  the  career  of 
Lewis  Shirley,  who  left  the  farm  to  become  a 
miner,  and  later  turned  his  back  on  the  mines 
to  become  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Shirley  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Laporte 
County.  Ind.,  January  12.  1833,  a  son  of  Lewis 
and  Julia  (Keith)  Shirley,  the  former  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  In  1835  the 
elder    Shirley    removed    with    his    family    from 
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Laporte  County  to  Winnebago  County,  111.,  where 
he  settled  and  where  he  and  his  good  wife  lived 
out  their  allotted  days,  he  surviving  to  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Of  their  children  seven  grew  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  and  was  only  three  years  old  when  his 
parents  brought  him  to  Illinois.  He  was  brought 
up  on  his  father's  farm,  gaining  an  education  in 
public  schools  near  his  home.  In  early  life  he 
went  to  Nevada,  where  he  put  in  about  five 
years  as  a  miner,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  eventu- 
ally returned  to  the  farm.  He  married  at  Hamp- 
shire. 111.,  November  13,  1S64,  Miss  Leah  Ream, 
who  died  February  28,  1876.  having  borne  him 
six  children,  named  as  follows :  Celestia  E.  Is 
the 'wife  of  Herman  J.  Bennett;  Flora  E.  died 
January  2.  ISSl,  aged  thirteen  years;  Carrie  A. 
died  July  18.  1903.  aged  thirty-five  years;  Ros- 
well  R.  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth ;  Gertrude 
died  March  23.  1881,  aged  seven  years;  Delbert 
W.  is  the  last  in  order  of  birth.  Mr.  Shirley 
married  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Sophia  Smith, 
a  native  of  Ohio,  born  July  21.  1811,  who  died 
September  17,  1907,  having  borne  him  a  son 
whom  they  named  James  L. 

.\s  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser  Mr.  Shirley  has 
won  distinguishing  success.  He  is  the  owner 
now  of  about  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Boone 
and  Winnebago  Counties.,  improved  and  produc- 
tive, fitted  out  with  good  buildings  and  with 
all  essentials  to  profitable  operation.  In  town- 
ship affairs  he  has  taken  an  active  and  helpful 
interest  and,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  called 
to  fill  different  township  offices.  Politically  he 
is  a  Republican,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  pro- 
hibition. As  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  he  has  done  much  to  advance  the 
local  organization  of  that  denomination,  and  his 
wife,  recently  deceased,  was  an  active  worker  for 
church  and  Sunday  School  interests.  His  suc- 
cess in  life  has  been  honestly  won  and  most 
worthily  does  be  enjoy  it.  always  in  full  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  men  and  always 
with  an  earnest  desire  for  their  advancement  in 
every  worthy  way. 

SMEDLEY,  Nathan.— The  venerable  Nathan 
Smedley,  formerly  of  Belvidere,  111.,  but  now  of 
Chicago,  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  living  set- 
tlers of  Boone  County,  born  June  G,  1831,  in 
Northeast,  Erie  County,  Pa.,  whence  he  came 
west  in  1843  with  his  father.  Dr.  Ephraim  Smed- 


ley. The  Smedley  family  history  is  of  interest, 
there  being  a  complete  genealogy  of  the  same  in 
the  Newberry  and  other  libraries ;  Mr.  Smedley 
also  owning  one  of  these  precious  volumes,  as 
well  as  a  large  framed  coat  of  arms.  Some  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  family  settled  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  where  some  of  its  members  of  a  later 
period  participated  in  the  Indian  and  Revolu- 
tionary wars,  ever  proving  themselves  brave,  de- 
voted patriots.  One  of  the  ancestors.  Admiral 
Smedley.  captured  an  English  battle-ship  from 
King  George.  Another  relative,  Smedley  D. 
Butler,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  allied  forces 
upon  the  Chinese  Wall  at  Tien-Tsin,  China,  in 
the  first  action  during  the  Boxer  uprising.  Dr. 
Lyman  Dwight  Smedley,  a  brother  of  Nathan,  is 
mentioned  in  this  history  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  in  charge  of  the  Fed- 
eral Camp  in  Chicago  during  that  conflict.  Many 
others  are  also  referred  to,  but  space  forbids 
further  account  of  them. 

The  Smedley  homestead,  all  of  which  has  been 
destroyed  except  the  doorsill,  which  has  been  pre- 
ser\'ed  in  a  museum  built  on  the  spot  where  the 
family  residence  once  stood,  sheltered  many  of 
the  family,  and  there  Dr.  Ephraim  Smedley  was 
born,  reared,  and  whence  he  went  to  Yale  Medi- 
cal College,  from  which  he  was  graduated.  There, 
too,  his  children  were  born,  and  yet  as  they  mul- 
tiplied he  felt  the  need  to  go  further  west,  and 
in  1843  took  his  little  family  in  one  of  the  can- 
vas-covered wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  set  out 
on  the  long  trip  across  country.  Nathan  and  his 
brother,  Lyman  Dwight  Smedley,  who  died  in 
Nashua,  Iowa,  in  1906,  walked  to  Belvidere  from 
Chicago,  where  they  had  landed  from  a  sailing 
vessel.  At  the  time  the  family  passed  through 
Chicago,  there  was  but  little  to  recommend  it  or 
to  foreshadow  its  future  greatness.  Indeed,  at 
that  time  Belvidere  w.as  the  larger  place  and 
much  better  situated.  Reaching  Belvidere  the 
family  settled  on  the  farm  still  owned  by  Mr. 
Smedley,  which  had  been  deeded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Seth  8.  Whitman,  and  purchased  by 
Dr.  Ephraim  Smedley. 

Nathan  Smedley  soon  recognized  the  possibil- 
it}es  of  the  new  home  and,  when  still  a  boy, 
began  contracting  and  building  and  became  one 
of  the  most  extensive  contractors  In  Boone  Coun- 
ty. He  purchased  a  farm  bearing  Niagara  Lime- 
stone, which  was  being  used  extensively  for 
building  purposes,  and  erected  a  residence  on 
the   north   bank   of   the   Kishwaukeo    River,    be- 
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sides  several  smaller  stone  buildings  on  the  same 
property,  which  is  now  marked  by  the  Smedley 
Place  which  towers  above  other  buildings,  and 
can  be  seen  for  miles  around.  For  fifty  years 
Mr.  Smedley  was  identified  with  extensive  build- 
ing operations  In  Belvidere  and  Boone  County, 
and  for  that  period  there  was  scarcely  a  build- 
ing put  up  that  did  not  contain  some  of  his  work. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1893,  Mr.  Smed- 
ley removed  to  Chicago,  first  living  at  No.  138 
Wells  Street,  in  order  to  be  near  his  sons.  Dr. 
James  E.  and  Dr.  Nathan  J.,  but  after  thirteen 
years  he  decided  to  go  into  one  of  the  suburbs, 
and  he  and  his  daughter  now  live  with  his  niece. 
Dr.  Emma  J.  Warren,  No.  085  LeMoyne  Street, 
corner  of  St.  Louis  Avenue.  As  this  is  adjacent 
to  Humboldt  Park,  the  active  old  gentleman  has 
been  able  to  take  sufficient  exercise  along  its 
walks.  When  he  first  came  to  Chicago  he  en- 
joyed riding  about  on  his  bicycle,  but  increasing 
years  and  infirmities  made  this  mode  of  loco- 
motion unsafe. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  the  first  call 
for  troops  many  responded,  but  they  were  but 
raw  recruits,  and  Nathan  Smedley  can  relate 
many  amusing  and  interesting  experiences  dur- 
ing his  two  periods  of  enlistment.  Finally  he 
was  discharged  on  account  of  disability.  In 
1861,  not  satisfied,  this  patriot  started  on  a  tour 
with  General  Hurlbut  to  raise  a  regiment.  He 
has  never  sought  a  pension,  although  eligible  for 
one,  because  he  personally  does  not  believe  in  the 
practice  of  granting  them.  He  has  always  been 
a  Republican,  but  never  would  accept  public 
preferment.  During  the  exciting  times  prior  to 
the  war  he  bore  his  part  in  the  Abolitionist  move- 
ment and  assisted  many  negroes  to  escape. 
Sturdy,  energetic  and  strong,  he  enjoyed  swim- 
ming and  diving  and  saved  many  persons  from 
drowning.  While  he  never  seemed  to  mind  any 
amount  of  work,  the  strain  he  often  put  upon 
himself  has  told  upon  his  heart,  which  is  now 
weak  in  its  action.  Fraternally  he  was  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  from  young  manhood,  joining  the 
Masonic    fraternity    in    Belvidere. 

In  July,  1851:,  Mr.  Smedley  married  Adeline 
Dorothy  Warren,  a  resident  of  Charlotte,  Mich., 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  his  home.  She  was  born 
in  Andes  County,  N.  Y.,  a  descendant  of  Gener- 
al Joseph  Warren,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Her 
death  occurred  in  1893  in  the  residence  where 
she  had  spent  her  married  life.  Seven  children 
were  born  of  this  marriage:     Frank  Elmer  was 


an  attorney  at  Dundee,  111.,  but  died  at  the 
homestead ;  Frederick  Warren  was  a  professor 
in  the  Chicago  TTniversity  for  many  years  and 
al.so  Director  of  the  Department  of  Child  Study 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  became  a  world- 
famed  educator  and  lecturer  on  psychology, 
died  in  Chicago  in  1903  and  is  buried  at  Belvi- 
dere ;  Dr.  Nathan  J. ;  Dr.  James  E. ;  one  daugh- 
ter, who  resides  with  her  father ;  Mattie  Ade- 
line, who  was  killed  in  childhood,  and  Charles 
Chester  of  the  Northwestern  University,  who 
was  injured  in  an  athletic  exhibition  and  died 
soon  thereafter.  Mr.  Smedley  has  always  been 
very  proud  of  his  children  and  given  them  ev- 
ery advantage. 

Naturally  Mr.  Smedley  has  friends  without 
number  all  through  the  State.  In  the  old  days 
his  home  was  the  center  of  attraction  and  he  de- 
lighted in  a  house  full  of  guests  whom,  being  a 
violinist  and  vocalist,  he  would  entertain  with 
music  and  with  pleasant  stories.  His  type  is 
passing  away.  The  present  generation  have  no 
time  to  cultivate  the  many  courtesies  which 
have  always  been  so  natural  to  him,  and  those 
who  know  this  revered  old  gentleman  honor  him 
and  are  proud  of  him  and  what  he  has  accom- 
plished in  his  great  work  of  developing  Illinois 
and  securing  her  supremacy  among  the  Central 
States. 

SMITH,  Bion  B.,  farmer.  Flora  Township, 
Boone  County,  111.  If  it  could  be  given  in  its  en- 
tirety, the  family  history  of  Mr.  Smith  would  be 
most  interesting  and  doubtless  of  considerable 
historical  importance.  He  was  born  in  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  January  15,  1859,  his  parents  be 
ing  Matthew  and  Isabella  (Early)  Smith,  na 
fives  of  Ohio,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1S62 
The  father  of  Matthew  Smith  was  Adam  Smith 
who,  when  quite  a  young  man,  emigrated  from 
Germany  with  his  parents  and  settled  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  But 
Ittle  is  known  of  that  somewhat  remote  ancestor 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch — Adam  Smith's 
father — except  that  he  is  reputed  to  have  built 
the  first  cabin  where  the  city  of  Pittsburg  now 
stands.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  there.  He 
left  four  children  who,  at  his  death,  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  son  Adam  died  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five  years,  and  his 
wife,    who    was    Miss    Isabella    Patterson,    died 
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there  aged  eighty-niue  years.  Blon  B.  Smith's 
ancestors  in  both  lines  would  seem  to  have  been 
people  of  marked  longevity. 

Matthew  and  Isabella  (Early)  Smith  had  two 
children— Bion  B.  and  Mary  L.  Bion  B.,  the 
eldest  child  and  only  son,  was  reared  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Center  Township,  Morgan 
County.  Ohio,  and  was  a  member  of  his  father's 
household  until  he  attained  his  majority.  He 
obtained  his  elementary  education  in  common 
schools  near  his  home,  and  then  spent  a  year  at 
the  Mansfield  Normal  College,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  that  institution  he 
came  to  DeKalb  County,  111.,  and  for  two  years 
after  his  arrival  found  employment  as  a  rschool 
teacher.  Later  he  accepted  a  place  in  the 
creamery  of  Jefferson  Colvin  in  Kingston  Town- 
ship, in  the  county  mentioned,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  He  married  at  Waverly,  Iowa, 
October  23,  1884,  Miss  Isa  M.  Yontz,  a  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Josephine  (White)  Yontz,  who 
was  born  in  Flora  Township,  Boone  Countj', 
July  31,  1863.  Mr.  Yontz  came  to  Boone  County 
from  Ravenna,  Ohio,  in  18.55.  He  had  learned 
and  had  been  employed  at  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  at  which  he  worked  altogether  about 
twenty-seven  years,  excepting  during  one  year 
when  he  lived  at  Flora,  which  was  the  year 
succeeding  his  marriage  to  Miss  White,  which 
was  celebrated  at  Belvidere.  In  1877  he  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  where  he  lived  until  1888,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  engaged  in  farming.  Re- 
turning to  Belvidere  in  the  year  last  mentioned, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  National  Sewing 
Machine  Company.  His  wife  bore  him  three 
children :   Isa  M.,   Edgar  E.  and  Dai.sy  A. 

After  his  marriage,  Bion  B.  Smith  farmed  for 
a  year  in  Kingston  Township,  DeKalb  County, 
111.  Then  for  twelve  years  he  was  suiierinten- 
dent  of  the  creamery  of  the  Blood's  Point  Cream- 
ery Company  in  Flora  Township.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  with  the  National  Sewing  Machine 
Company  of  Belvidere,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  April,  1902.  he  located  on  his  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres  in  Flora  Township.  While 
giving  attention  to  general  farming,  he  makes  a 
specialty  of  fine  stock,  in  tbe  raising  and  handling 
of  which  he  has  been  quite  successful.  Of  great 
public  spirit,  he  is  much  interested  in  township 
affairs.  While  in  no  sense  a  practical  politi- 
cian, he  is  intellectually  alert  to  the  progress  of 
events  throughout  the  country,  and  may  be  safe- 


ly relied  on  to  vote  for  the  best  candidates  for 
office. 

SMITH,  William  (deceased),  machinist  and 
farmer,  Capron,  Leroy  Township,  Boone  County, 
HI.  For  reasons  over  which  editors  have  no 
control,  works  of  the  character  of  this  inevitably 
appear  to  deal  more  largely  with  the  living  than 
with  the  dead.  It  is  scarcely  necessarj-  to  assure 
the  reader  that  such  is  never  the  deliberate  in- 
tention. Of  most  citizens  who  have  passed  away 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  connected  bi- 
ogi-aphical  notes,  hence  they  are  represented  only 
incidentally,  often  not  very  full.  In  the  case  of 
the  once  prominent  citizen  whose  name  appears 
above,  conditions  were,  happily,  found  very  dif- 
ferent. He  died  at  a  comparatively  recent  date 
and  his  widow,  a  woman  of  unusual  intelligence, 
deeply  devoted  to  his  memory,  was  able  and 
glad  to  furnish  for  use  in  these  pages  very  com- 
plete biographical  material  concerning  her  late 
husband.  Many  to  whom  he  was  once  a  neighbor 
have  been  glad  also  to  testify  to  his  ability  and 
high  character. 

William  Smith  was  born  at  Care-Muir,  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland,  March  18,  1832,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  Boone  County,  August  11,  1905.  Born 
on  a  farm  in  his  native  land,  he  was  brought 
up  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  mysteries  of  farm- 
ing and  devoted  himself  to  it  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  After  that,  during  a  some- 
what protracted  period,  he  was  identified  with 
mechanical  interests,  but  though  his  new  career 
was  by  no  means  unsuccessful  in  this  line,  he 
was  compelled  by  the  call  of  the  soil  to  return 
to  farming,  in  which  he  achieved  results  which 
demonstrated  that  he  was  not  only  a  bom  far- 
mer but  bom  to  manage  business  affairs  of  im- 
portance. It  should  be  added  in  this  connection 
that  from  his  youth  he  had  always  earnestly 
desired  to  acquire  and  own  land. 

June  15,  1854,  Mr.  Smith  married  Jane  Mel- 
ville, also  a  native  of  Forfarshire,  a  daughter 
of  John  Melville,  who  was  superintendent  of  a 
linen  factorj-,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
she  was  lietv\'een  seventeen  and  eighteen  years 
old.  About  three  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  came  to  the  United  States  and  in  August, 
1857,  arrived  at  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Smith  en- 
tered the  shops  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company  to  leara  the  machinists'  trade.  Thus 
he  spent  seven  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  moved  to  a  farm  in  Cook  County,  about  fif- 
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teeu  miles  from  Chicago.  There  he  labored  and 
prospered  for  about  eleven  years,  when  he  eame 
to  Boone  County,  and  there  was  destined  to 
achieve  a  success  that,  of  its  liind,  was  more  than 
noteworthy.  In  1ST2  he  bought  a  farm  in  Loroy 
Township,  two  miles  north  of  Capron.  At  the 
outset  it  was  only  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  but 
he  added  to  it  by  subsequent  purchases  of  land 
until  it  embraced  three  hundred  and  seventy 
acres,  and  in  the  meantime  he  lx>ught  other  land 
until  he  owned  two  other  farms  in  Leroy  Town- 
ship, which,  with  his  home  farm,  aggregated  Qve 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  He  paid  for  this  land 
prices  ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  an 
acre,  and  improved  it  until  it  was  as  valuable 
as  any  land  in  its  vicinity.  It  may  be  said  of 
his  homestead  in  particular,  that  it  would  com- 
pare veiT  favorably  with  any  farm  in  Northern 
Illinois.  He  rebuilt  the  house  on  it  and  erected 
one  of  the  finest  barns  in  the  county.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  attended  diligently  to  every 
detail  of  his  business,  and  the  fact  that  he  never 
.sold  any  portion  of  his  holdings  clearly  indicated 
that  his  ambition  to  be  an  extensive  land  owner 
did  not  weaken  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Politi- 
cally he  was  a  stanch  Republican,  but  was  not 
active  as  a  politician,  though  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  every  movement  that  tended  to  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  his  township  and 
county.  During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  he 
bought  horses  for  the  United  States  Government. 
Religiously  he  was  reared  in  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian faith,  but  on  coming  to  Boone  County 
he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Capron.  of  the  official  board  of  which  he  was 
long  a  member. 

William  and  Jane  (Melville)  Smith  had 
eleven  children,  three  daughters  and  seven  sons 
of  whom  are  living:  John,  long  a  master  me- 
chanic in  the  employ  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road Company  at  Saint  Cloud.  Minn.,  ha.?  now 
been  retired  by  that  corporation  on  a  pension ; 
Mary  married  James  Douglass  of  Capron ;  Helen 
is  living  with  her  mother  at  Capron :  James  lives 
on  the  old  Smith  homestead ;  Jane  married  James 
Phinney  and  lives  at  Harvard.  111. ;  George,  Rob- 
ert, Albert  and  Charles  operate  different  farms, 
which  were  originally  parts  of  their  late  fath- 
er's estate ;  Alexander  died  at  the  age  of  two 
years.  Besides  her  own  children,  Mrs.  Smith 
has  reared  two  foster  children.  One  of  her 
daughters-in-law  died  leaving  a  son  named  Ellis 
D.  Smith,  then  about  a  year  old.  to  whom  Mrs. 


Smith  gave  a  mother's  care  and  who  is  now  a 
farmer  in  Leroy  Township.  She  adopted  a  little 
girl  of  seven  .years  named  Margaret  Dickenson, 
who  is  n(i\v  the  wife  of  James  Harmon  of  Rock- 
ton,   111. 


STARR,  Frank  Wicker,  one  of  the  extensive 
real  estate  dealers  of  Belvidere,  to  whose  ef- 
forts and  enterprise  are  due  many  of  the  fine 
improvements  which  have  made  Belvidere  so 
beautiful  a  city,  has  laid  out  Hinsdale  &  Starr's 
Addition,  F.  W.  Starr's  First  Addition.  F.  W. 
Starr's  subdivision,  F.  W.  Starr's  Second  Addition 
and  Homedale,  and  his  name  is  known  throughout 
Boone  County  in  connection  with  large  realty 
transactions.  Mr.  Starr  is  a  native  of  Illinois, 
having  been  born  at  Freeport,  January  27,  1864, 
a  son  of  Humphrey  George  and  Harriet  (Wicker) 
Starr.  After  finishing  a  public  school  course. 
Ml-.  Starr  embarked  in  a  wholesale  and  retail 
oil  business,  which  he  conducted  successfully  for 
twelve  years,  or  from  the  time  he  was  twenty 
until  he  was  thirty-two.  At  that  time  he  sold 
his  business  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
launched  into  a  hardware  business,  which  after 
nine  years,  he  sold  to  go  into  the  realty  busi- 
ness extensively.  He  also  conducts  a  loan  and 
insurance  business  and  his  interests  are  many 
and  widespread.  His  offices  are  located  at  No. 
40G  South  State  Street,  Belvidere,  while  his  de- 
lightful  home  is  at  No.  1519  Pearl  Street, 

Mr.  Starr  married  Mary  Rohl  and  they  have 
two  children,  namely :  Sidney  Keller,  born  April 
2.  1807,  and  Pauline  Wicker,  bom  March  19, 
1903.  In  politics  Mr.  Starr  is  a  Republican,  but 
takes  no  active  part  in  local  affairs  aside  from 
heartily  supporting  the  candidates  of  his  party. 
In  religious  matters  he  is  a  Methodist  and  is  a 
member  of  the  official  board  of  the  church  of 
that  denomination  at  Belvidere.  Fraternally  he 
is  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Modem  Wood- 
men. Mr.  Starr  comes  of  an  old  family 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  his  mother's 
ancestors  having  fought  with  distinction 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  Stan- 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  public  spirited 
men  of  Belvidere,  and  the  remarkable  success 
which  has  attended  his  efforts  demonstrates  that 
he  understands  the  requirements  of  this  locality 
and  the  best  way  to  meet  them.  In  addition  to 
his  other  large  interests,  Mr.  Starr  was  one  of 
the    incorporators    of    the    Columbia    Heating 
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Company    and    of    the    Boone    County    Abstract 
Company. 


STARR,  John  Cambridge,  for  many  years  a 
prosperous  mercbant  and  prominent  citizen  of 
Belvidere.  Boone  County,  III.,  was  born  in 
Whiteball,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  March  IG, 
1839.  and  since  1855.  has  been  engaged  in  the 
harness  trade  in  Belvidere,  bearing  the  distinc- 
tion at  present  of  being  the  oldest  business  man 
in  the  town.  He  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  this  line  in  Whitehall,  and  came  to  Boone 
County  with  his  father,  George  Humphrey  Starr, 
and  his  stepmother,  Harriet  (Wiclier)  Starr,  in 
the  early  '40s.  The  father  died  in  Belvidere 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  having  lived  sev- 
eral years  in  retirement.  John  C.  Starr  was 
married  at  Crystal  Lake,  111..  November  26.  1863, 
to  Angeline  Pendleton,  a  daughter  of  Commodore 
Chauncey  McDowell  Pendleton,  of  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y.,  who,  in  1842,  settled  at  Crystal  Lake.  111., 
where  Mrs.  Starr  was  born  in  1846.  The  maiden 
name  of  her  mother,  who  was  born  in  Springfield, 
Vt.,  was  Eliza  Tagley.  The  parents  died  at 
Crj-stal  Lake  at  the  ages  of  eighty-four  and 
eighty-three  years,  respectively. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  dealt  exclu- 
sively in  harness,  and  in  company  with  Dr. 
Whitman  erected  the  central  store  in  Belvidere, 
a  double  brick  building,  of  which  he  occupies 
one  half.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  reared  four  chil- 
dren, as  follows:  Chauncey  Pendleton  Starr, 
who  is  in  the  store  with  his  father;  Mary  E. ; 
William  Taylor,  who  is  a  chemist  in  the  Walker- 
Gordon  Modified  Milk  Company,  Chicago;  and 
John  Irving,  who  died  September  12,  1903,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years.  Mary  E.  graduated 
from  the  high  school,  and  the  Normal  School  at 
Normal,  111.,  and  taught  in  the  Belvidere  schools 
ten  years.  She  is  the  widow  of  Edgar  J.  R. 
Granger,  formerly  connected  with  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Company,  who  died  No- 
vember 15,  1896.  He  was  born  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, and  was  at  one  time  superintendent  of  a 
Canadian  railroad.  His  death  was  the  result  of 
an  accident  which  occurred  less  than  one  year 
after  his  marriage.  His  widow  has  since  resided 
with  her  mother,  the  latter  having  been  an  inva- 
lid for  some  years.  Mrs.  Granger  is  a  worker 
in  the  Belvidere  Literary  Club,  and  for  two 
years   has   been   Vice-President  of   the   Twelfth 


Congressional    District    Association    of    the    Illi- 
nois Federation  of  Women. 

Politically,  Mr.  Starr  is  an  old  time  Repub- 
lican, and  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  several 
years.  He  also  served  six  years  as  alderman, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 

STERLING,  George  W.,  farmer  and  stock-rais- 
er, and  Hiram  S.  Tobyne,  retired,  of  Belvidere 
Township,  Boone  County,  111.  The  two  subjects 
of  this  sketch  bear  to  each  other  the  relationship 
of  father-in-law  and  .son-in-law.  Each  man  is 
noteworthy  in  his  way,  and  they  are  among  the 
prominent  citizens  of  their  part  of  the  county. 

Hiram  S.  Tobyne  was  born  near  Chatham, 
Canada  West,  January  18,  1830.  a  son  of  James 
and  Susan  (Smith)  Tobyne,  natives  of  the 
United  States,  Susan  Smith  having  been  born 
in  Massachusetts.  James  Tobyne  lived  early  in 
his  life  in  Vermont  near  Lake  Champlain.  In 
the  War  of  1812-14  he  served  the  cause  of  his 
country  as  a  soldier.  Some  time  after  the  war 
he  removed  to  Canada,  locating  not  far  from 
Lake  Erie.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Canadian  in- 
surrection of  1837,  which  has  passed  into  history 
as  "The  Patriot  War,"  because  of  his  birth  be- 
low the  Canadian  line  he  was  believed  to  be  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  Colonial  Government  and 
was  several  times  annoyed  by  detachments  of 
Canadian  militia.  On  one  occasion  a  consider- 
able number  of  Canadian  soldiers  visited  his 
house  during  his  absence  and  intimidated  his 
wife,  compelling  her  to  provide  them  with  a  meal 
of  victuals.  Of  course  his  life  was  at  no  time 
threatened,  but  his  associations  were  so  distaste- 
ful to  him  that  he  decided  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  Selling  his  stock  at  less  than  its 
value  and  winding  up  his  affairs  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  left  Canada  in  March,  1837,  about  a 
month  later  arriving  in  Boone  County.  111.  He 
had  determined  to  come  to  Illinois,  but  had  de- 
cided upon  no  particular  point  for  settlement. 
He  made  the  journey  by  horse  and  wagon,  cross- 
ing the  end  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  ice,  and  meeting 
with  other  adventures  as  interesting  as  they 
were  perilous.  The  country  round  alwut  Belvi- 
dere looked  good  to  him,  and  he  soon  took  up 
some  government  land  on  Beaver  Creek  in  Belvi- 
dere Township,  five  miles  northwest  of  the  then 
future  city.  Naturally,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  he  did  was  to  erect  a  little  log  house,  which 
sheltered  his  family  until  he  could  build  a  better 
residence.     In  time  the  brick  house  now  stand- 
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ing  on  his  farm  came  iuto  existence.  In  tliat 
house  he  died  April  ID,  1SC5,  the  day  of  the 
death  of  President  Lincoln,  and  there,  too,  his 
widow  died  in  June,  1ST9.  He  attained  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years,  and  his  wife  that  of 
eighty  years.  Of  their  children,  only  one,  Hiram 
S.  Tobyne,  the  subject  of  a  part  of  this  article, 
is  living. 

Hiram  S.  Tobyne  was  a  little  more  than  seven 
years  old  when  his  parents  brought  him  from 
Canada  to  Boone  County.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  were  passed  in  obtaining  such  an  educa- 
tion as  was  afforded  in  the  schools  near  his  home 
and  in  gaining,  under  his  father's  able  instruc- 
tion, a  practical  knowledge  of  farming.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  E.  Murphy,  May  29,  IS0.S,  when  he 
was  well  advanced  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
Miss  Murphy,  who  was  born  in  St.  Joseph 
County,  Ind.,  June  29,  1835,  was  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Murphy.  Early  in  1850  he 
moved  into  Boone  County,  locating  on  Beaver 
Creek,  where  they  secured  land  and  improved  a 
farm.  They  died  at  Belvidere.  Nearly  all  of 
the  active  life  of  Mr.  Tobyne  was  spent  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  his  father  settled  on 
coming  from  Canada.  Eventually,  he  retired 
to  Belvidere  in  1893,  and  there  his  wife 
died  in  1904.  Their  daughter,  Eliza  V.,  was 
born  in  Winnebago  County,  HI.,  January  IG, 
1855,  who  on  January  27,  1874,  became 
the  wife  of  George  W.  Sterling.  George  W.  Ster- 
ling came  to  Illinois  when  he  was  about  thir- 
teen years  old.  The  father  had  gone  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  1849,  the  year  of  the  boy's  birth,  and 
died  there.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the 
State  until  he  was  married,  George  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  Joshua  Heath,  in  Winneba- 
go County.  Such  education  as  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain he  gained  by  attendance  during  short  win- 
ter terms  at  common  schools.  He  was  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and  lived  in 
Guilford,  Winnebago  County,  until  1893,  when 
he  bought  his  present  home,  which  was  included 
in  the  original  James  Tobyne  purchase.  He 
owns  also  eighty  acres  of  the  Tobyne  land,  and 
has  in  his  possession  papers  for  it  issued  to  Mr. 
Tobyne  by  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Sterling  farm  is  on  the  famous  "Mile  Strip," 
which  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  Moone 
and  Winnebago  Counties  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Sterling  gives  his  attention  to  general  farming 
and  keeps  from  eighteen  to  twenty  cows  and 
breeds  hogs. 


George  W.  and  Eliza  V.  (Tobyne)  Sterling 
have  become  the  parents  of  children,  named  as 
follows,  in  their  order  of  birth  :  Daisy  A.,  is  the 
wife  of  Arthur  J.  Van  Epps,  a  biographical 
sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  these 
pages ;  Eva  L.,  married  Frank  Pierce,  who  is  au 
expert  mechanic  at  Belvidere;  S.  Millis,  is  the 
wife  of  Bernard  F.  Speirling,  who  operates  her 
father's  old  homestead  in  Winnebago  County; 
Mabel  C,  is  a  teacher  in  the  Boone  County 
Schools ;  Mrs.  Van  Epps  was  also  a  teacher  be- 
fore her  marriage.  He  and  all  the  members  of 
his  family  are  identified  with  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Belvidere.  All  four  of  Mrs.  Sterling's 
grandparents  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  Tobynes  were  among  the  organ- 
izers of  bodies  of  that  denomination  in  this  part 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sterling  is  a  liberal  supporter 
of  every  interest  of  the  church. 

STEURER,  Fred  J.,  who,  beginning  his  life  in 
this  country  as  a  day  laborer  without  friends  or 
money,  has  by  his  own  industry,  perseverance 
and  economy  become  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  Spring  Township,  Boone  County, 
111.,  as  well  as  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity, was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  near  the 
River  Rhine,  November  7,  18G1.  He  is  a  son  of 
George  Steurer.  who  died  in  Germany  in  1872. 
His  mother,  Katharina  (Fidder)  Steurer,  came 
from  her  native  land  to  this  country  in  1886, 
and  has  since  made  her  home  with  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  She  and  her  husband  had  four 
children,  of  whom  George,  Jacob,  and  Fred  J. 
reached  the  years  of  maturity. 

Fred  J.  Steurer  remained  in  Germany  until 
he  was  nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he 
crossed  the  ocean  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
fatherland  he  learned  the  baker's  trade,  and  also 
worked  at  farm  labor.  On  coming  to  this  country 
he  first  went  to  Altoona,  Pa.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  foundry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company.  After  working  there  a  few 
months,  he  followed  his  trade  of  baker  a  short 
time  in  Altoona,  and  then  went  to  Northern 
Wisconsin,  where  he  spent  eighteen  months  in 
labor.  In  April,  1884,  he  located  in  De  Kalb 
County,  111.,  hiring  out  two  years  as  a  farm 
laborer.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  rented  a 
farm  for  five  years  and  then  bought  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Spring  Township, 
Boone  Count}',  where  he  now  lives.  To  this  he 
added  sixty  acres  more  three  years  later,  and  his 
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present  farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
is  well  improved,  having  upon  it  substantial  and 
convenient  buildings.  In  connection  with  his 
farming  operations,  he  has  been  engaged  in  buy- 
ing and  shipping  live  stock  for  several  years, 
with  profitable  results.  He  is  one  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Farmers"  State  Bank  of  Belvidere. 

On  Febiiiary  2.j.  ISSC,  Mr.  Steurer  was  mar- 
ried to  JIary  Sehandelmeier.  born  in  Baden, 
Germany.  Jlay  ]4.  1804.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steurer 
arc  the  parents  of  five  children,  as  follows: 
Walter  F.,  born  December  3.  18S7;  Harry  T., 
born  October  29,  1891;  Clarence  H.,  bom  No- 
vember 2C,  1898;  Irving  C,  born  March  29, 
inOO;  and  Ross  W.,  born  May  28,  1902. 

rolitieally  Mr.  Steurer  is  a  Republican  and 
has  held  the  office  of  school  director.  He  and  his 
excellent  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episrnp.-il  Church. 

STEVENSON,  Hugh  Blair,  attorney-at-law, 
Capron,  Boone  County,  111.  In  any  community 
a  lawyer  who  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  his 
duty  to  courts,  to  the  public  and  to  himself  is  a 
useful  citizen.  From  the  very  nature  of  his 
priilcssiiin  he  becomes,  in  a  purely  social  way, 
the  adviser  of  his  neighbors  in  many  important 
matters,  and  before  the  courts  and  otherwise  he 
adjusts  their  misunderstandings,  settles  their 
disputes  and  acts  as  a  peacemaker  in  many  exi- 
gencies in  which  he  might  even  more  easily  be  a 
promoter  of  dissension  and  confusion,  and  in 
the  course  of  events  he  safeguards  the  property 
of  the  living,  equitably  divides  the  property  left 
by  the  dead  and  protects  widows  and  orphans  in 
their  rights.  In  these  statements  will  be  recog- 
nized a  brief  description  of  the  Christian  law- 
yer, and  there  are  many  such  in  all  parts  of  our 
land.  A  notable  proof  of  this  last  assertion  will 
appear  in  the  consideration  of  the  career  of  the 
prominent  citizen  of  Capron  whose  name  is 
above. 

Hugh  Blair  Stevenson  was  born  in  Dunham. 
McHenry  County.  111..  May  6,  1S."J1,  a  son  of 
Auehrom  and  Jane  Stevenson,  both  of  whom 
have  passed  to  their  reward.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  came  to  JIcHenry  County  soon  after 
the  year  1840,  and  invested  there  in  government 
land.  Of  Scotch  and  French  ancestry,  respec- 
tively, they  were  bom  in  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, and  were  there  married  not  many  years 
before  they  came  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Stevenson   learned   the   weaver's   trade   and   de- 


voted his  earlier  years  to  it.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years,  his  wife  dying  less  than 
five  years  later,  aged  eighty-three  years.  Until 
his  death  there  had  not  been  a  death  in  his 
family  in  half  a  century.  They  had  four  sons 
who  grew  to  maturity:  James,  who  lives  at 
Belvidere,  111.;  D.  A.,  who  was  a  chief  clerk  in 
the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road Company  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  died  there; 
Thomas  J.  lives  on  the  old  family  homestead  in 
McHenry  County;  Hugh  Blair  remained  under 
the  paternal  roof  until  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
except  while  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Sharon  Academy,  the  Northwestern  University, 
the  Chicago  University  and  the  Union  Law 
School. 

From  the  last  named  institution  Hugh  B. 
Stevenson  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1875. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  uiwn  him  by 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  College.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Capron  in  18T5,  and 
has  continued  it  there  without  a  break  for  a 
third  of  a  century.  In  such  a  community  his 
practice  has  necessarily  been  general  and  much 
of  it  has  been  in  the  probate  court.  He  has  acted 
as  administrator  of  estates,  as  executor  of-wills 
and  as  guardian  of  several  children.  He  prac- 
tices in  all  the  courts  of  Illinois  and  his  success 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  He  is  not  of  the 
class  of  la^^Ters  who  make  their  profession  a 
stepping-stone  to  political  advancement,  and  he 
has  generally  refused  offices  when  they  have 
been  urged  upon  his  consideration,  though  his 
interest  in  the  local  welfare  led  him  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  village  board  of  Capron. 
On  August  8.  1908.  he  received  the  nomination 
for  state's  attorney  of  Boone  County,  and  if 
elected,  his  friends  believe  he  will  make  an 
efficient  officer.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and 
has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  lodge  and  encamp- 
ment in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  holds  membership  in  the  Order  of  Mystic 
Workers,  Court  of  Honor,  Knights  of  the  Globe, 
and  Modern  Woodmen,  at  the  present  time 
(1908)  being  Venerable  Consul  of  the  latter 
order.  A  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  he 
has  been  Superintendent  of  the  local  Sunday 
School  of  that  denomination  several  years,  and 
is  Vice-President  of  the  Boone  County  Sunday 
School  Association. 

On  April  3.  1878,  Mr.  Stevenson  married  Miss 
Ida  Stow,  daughter  of  John  D.  and  Mary  J. 
(Wagar)   Stow.     Mr.  Stow  was  a  son  of  Hiram 
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Stow,  who  came  to  Boone  Countj-  from  Broome 
County,  X.  T.,  and  settled  in  Bonus  Township. 
At  a  comparatively  early  date  he  had  a  store 
at  Russelville.  Boone  County,  111.,  for  some 
years,  and  when  the  railroad  was  c-onstrueted 
through  Capron,  he  opened  the  first  store  there 
For  a  time  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
he  was  Supervisor  of  Boone  Township.  He 
died  in  I8O0.  aged  thirty-uine  years,  and  his 
widow  is  still  living  at  Capron.  Mrs.  Stevenson 
was  their  only  child.  Formerly  she  was  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  music,  and  by  practice  has 
maintained  her  efHcieney  as  a  musician.  She 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Capron.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson 
have  a  son,  Claude  A.  Stevenson,  now  aged 
twenty-six  years,  who  is  a  telegraph  ojierator 
at  Capron. 


as  a  child  crossed  the  ocean  on  the  same  ves- 
sel as  her  future  husbaud.  She  worked  in  Chi- 
cago prior  to  her  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stimees  have  had  children  as  follows :  Tena, 
married  Albert  Heimanson  and  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine;  Otis,  a  painter  in  Chicago;  Levi, 
of  North  Dakota ;  David,  one  of  his  father's 
farmers ;  Henry,  at  home ;  Severt.  a  conductor 
on  the  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad ;  Joseph,  a 
conductor  on  the  same  line ;  Cora,  Frank.  Julius, 
Mamie  and  Amos,  at  home ;  Hattie,  a  teacher  in 
the  home  school ;  Alfred,  a  student  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Stimees  is  a  Republican,  and  has  kept 
himself  free  from  mere  partisan  affairs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Capron.  Mr. 
Stimees  is  an  excellent  farmer,  a  good  citizen  and 
a  thoroughly  representative  man  of  his  town- 
ship. 


STIMEES,  Ole  0.,  one  of  the  large  stockmen 
and  successful  farmers  of  Boone  Township,  was 
bom  in  Norway,  February  IS,  1838,  a  son  of  Ole 
Stimees.  In  1851  he  came  to  the  United  States 
on  a  sailing  vessel  that  took  eight  and  one-half 
weeks  on  the  voyage.  From  New  York  he  came 
by  rail  to  Elgin,  and  there  bought  an  ox-team 
with  which  he  made  the  last  stage  of  his  trip 
to  this  township,  where  Ender  Stimees  and 
Lewis  Johnson  had  already  settled.  They,  with 
probably  two  dozen  other  families,  formed  a  little 
settlement.  The  elder  Ole  Stimees  settled  in 
this  vicinity,  about  one-half  mile  from  Ole  O. 
Stimees'  present  farm,  but  the  father  died  about 
six  years  after  coming  to  America,  when  he  was 
sixtj'-two.  His  wife  died  at  fifty-ts\-o.  The  pa- 
rents had  these  children :  Emily,  who  married 
Elias  Deming,  a  railroad  conductor  of  Chicago ; 
Ole;  Betsey  married  Charles  Wilkins  of  Oak 
Park:  Plenry  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  an- 
other son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty -five,  was  a 
railroad  conductor,  and  Alfred,  who  is  a  farmer 
in  Brown  County,  S.  D. 

Ole  O.  Stimees  when  still  a  boy  went  to  Chi- 
cago, but  two  years  later  returned  home  and 
worked  for  his  father  until  the  latter's  death, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  farm.  He  now  owns 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  of  land  in 
three  farms,  operated  by  himself  and  sons.  He 
has  devoted  himself  to  stock-raising  and  dairy- 
ing, and  milks  35  cows.  In  1900  he  erected  a 
fine  house,  and  his  large  barn  was  built  in  ISSS. 

In  1860  Mr.  Stimes  was  married  to  Lena  Ben- 
son, a  sister  of  John  and  Ben  Benson,  and  who 


SWIFT,  Arthur  Wesley,  M.  D.,  of  Belvidere, 
III.,  whose  reputation  as  a  competent  and  faith- 
ful medical  practitioner  extends  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Boone  County,  was  born  in  Nunda,  Liv- 
ingston County,  N.  Y.,  July  10.  1860,  a  son  of 
Prosper  and  Mary  A.  (Cleveland)  Swift,  who 
were  also  natives  of  New  York.  The  father, 
who  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  in  Nunda,  during 
the  Civil  War  enlisted  In  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  later 
was  a  member  of  the  First  New  York  Dragoons, 
and  on  August  5,  1862,  at  Portage.  N.  Y..  was 
mustered  in  as  a  Sergeant  in  Company  I.  same 
organization,  was  promoted  to  First  Sergeant 
April  1,  1861,  and  to  First  Lieutenant  August 
1st  of  the  same  year.  On  October  19,  1804.  he 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va. 
Lieut.  Prosper  Swift  was  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, and  a  strict  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  by  his  union  with  Mary 
A.  Cleveland,  became  the  father  of  tn'o  children 
— the  sub.1ect  of  this  sketch  and  a  brother  who 
died  at  nine  years  of  age.  In  1866  the  family 
removed  west,  settling  at  Belvidere,  111.,  where 
the  son.  Arthur  Wesley,  received  a  good  literary 
education,  and  later  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
Whitman  of  that  place.  Subsequently  entering 
the  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  he 
was  graduated  from  that  institution,  when  he 
at  once  came  to  Belvidere  and  spent  the  first 
eleven  years  of  his  professional  career  in  part- 
nership with  his  former  tutor,  Dr  Whitman.  In 
1896  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  during 
the  same  year  Dr.  Swift  became  associated  with 
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Dr.  R.  B.  Andrews,  this  relation  continuing  un- 
til 1905,  and  since  tbe  latter  date.  Dr.  Swift 
has  been  engaged  in  practice  alone. 

In  1885,  Dr.  Swift  was  married  at  Belvidere, 
111.,  to  Jessie  Curtis,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Ann  (Mounsey)  Curtis,  the  former  a  pio- 
neer settler  of  Boone  County,  and  of  this  union 
there  have  been  two  children,  Harold  Arthur 
and  Helen  Louise.  Politically,  Dr.  Swift  is  a 
Republican :  in  1900  was  elected  Alderman  of 
the  city  of  Belvidere,  serving  one  year,  when 
in  1901,  he  was  elected  Mayor,  continuing  in 
this  office  until  1903.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health  seven  years,  for 
eight  years  has  been  Precinct  Committeeman, 
and  for  four  years  member  of  the  Senatorial 
Committee  for  Boone  Count.v.  In  his  profession- 
al relations,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Boone 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Northwestern 
Homeopathic  Medical  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homeopathy,  and  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society.  He  is  also  Medical  Ex- 
aminer for  a  number  of  Societies  and  Life  In- 
surance Companies,  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Pension  Examiners  at  Belvidere. 
His  religious  associations  are  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  holds  the 
office  of  Trustee,  and  fraternally  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  Order  as  a  member  of  Belvi- 
dere Lodge  No.  60.  A.  F.  &  A.  AI. ;  Kishwaukee 
Chapter  R.  A.  M.  No.  90 ;  K.  T.  Crusader  Com- 
mandery  No.  17,  Rockford,  111.;  and  Tebala 
Lodge,  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Rockford. 

Dr.  Swift  has  had  a  sucessful  career  in  his 
profession,  and  socially  is  regarded  as  an  af- 
fable and  pleasant  gentleman. 

THOMPSON,  Ole,  (deceased.)— The  late  Ole 
Thompson  was  lx)rn  in  Norway,  October  14.  1837. 
and  died  September  28,  1898.  on  his  farm  four 
miles  northwest  of  Capron  in  LeRoy  Township, 
Boone  County.  In  1841  Mr.  Thompson  was 
brought  to  America  and  remained  at  home  until 
he  attained  his  majoritj-,  when  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  engaged  in  mining  for  seven 
years,  but  returned  home  in  1SG6  and  on  July 
0th  of  that  year,  married  Margaret  Bean.  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  born  in  Norway  in  1841  and  was 
three  years  of  age  when  brought  by  her  parents 
to  Illinois.  The  Noree  spelling  of  the  family 
name  bothered  his  American  neighbors,  so  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  born  in  Norway  in  1841,  and  was 
settled  in  Capron,  where  he  died  of  consumption 


at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  when  his  daughter  was 
eight  years  old.  Margaret  Bean  had  a  brother, 
Knute.  and  a  sister,  Elizabeth.  Knute  was  only 
ten  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  he  had 
to  take  charge  of  affairs.  The  widow  had  noth- 
ing but  the  wild  land  her  husband  has  secured 
and  they  all  worked  very  hard,  but  the  mother 
lived  to  see  her  children  happily  married.  Eliz- 
abeth married  Lewis  Goodsell,  but  died  of  con- 
sumption at  thirty-two.  Knute  is  a  prosperous 
farmer  on  the  farm  adjoining  the  homestead. 
On  the  latter  the  cabin  in  which  they  made  their 
brave  fight  against  poverty  is  still  standing. 

After  marriage  Mr.  Thompson  took  a  position 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Lewis  Goodsell,  and  op- 
erated a  gristmill,  in  time  replacing  the  old  mill 
with  a  new  one.  After  ten  years  he  exchanged 
his  share  for  a  farm  of  57  acres  in  LeRoy  Town- 
ship, to  which  he  added,  until  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  property  was  a  very  valuable  one.  He 
put  up  a  good  house,  barn  and  other  buildings, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  very  comfortable 
there.  Mr.  Thompson  embarked  in  other  lines 
and  made  a  success  of  whatever  he  undertook. 
Kind-hearted,  genial,  always  ready  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  life,  he  naturally  made  many 
friends  and  his  loss  was  sincerely  moumed.  He 
was  not  a  politician,  although  a  good  Republican, 
and  he  served  as  School  Director.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Capron,  in 
which  he  was  Deacon  and  Church  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  never  called  upon  in  vain  for 
financial  aid  when  any  church  affair  was  in 
mind,  for  he  gave  liberally  and  generously  and 
was  greatly  interested  in  its  advancement.  Peo- 
ple grew  to  depend  upon  him  and  what  he  said, 
and  if  he  endorsed  anyone  it  was  sufficient,  for 
he  was  known  to  support  only  those  who  were 
honest  and  worked  for  the  best  good  of  human- 
ity. 

One  child  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
William,  bom  February  24,  1867.  He  has  al- 
ways lived  at  home.  By  trade  he  is  a  painter, 
but  he  conducts  a  photograph  gallery.  Ten  years 
ago  Mrs.  Thompson  left  the  farm,  and  building  a 
pleasant  home  in  Capron.  now  resides  there  with 
her  son  and  rents  the  farm  property. 

TILLERSON,  Ole  R.— No  one  is  to  be  more 
complimented  on  the  perfect  method  and  order 
with  which  their  agricultural  affairs  are  con- 
ducted  than   he   whose   name   is   given   above. 

He  was  a  farmer  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
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ful  in  the  county,  and  although  of  foreign 
birth,  he  has  ever  talien  a  deep  interest  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  his  adopted  country. 

Mr.  Tillerson  \^as  horn  in  Voss,  Norway,  on  a 
farm  named  Rong,  about  nine  miles  from  Ber- 
gen, on  the  29th  day  of  August.  1823,  and  his 
father,  Troud  Tillerson,  who  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  was  also  a  native  of  that  country. 

1'he  elder  Mr.  Tillerson  was  married  in  Nor- 
way to  Miss  Tilda  Tillerson.  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  six  children,  one  daughter,  who  de- 
parted this  life  while  in  Norway,  and  yet  a  small 
child.  Three  sons  and  two  daughters  grew  to 
adult  years  and  came  to  America. 

In  1848.  two  years  after  our  subject  came  to 
America,  the  parents  crossed  the  ocean  with  their 
son,  Ole  Tillerson.  and  both  died  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  when  about  seventy-three  years  of 
age.    All  the  children  are  now  deceased. 

After  Ole  R.  Tillerson's  marriage,  which  oc- 
curred in  Norway,  to  Miss  Martha  Nyre.  in  1845. 
he,  with  his  bride,  took  passage  on  a  sailing 
vessel  at  Bergen,  and  after  an  ocean  voyage 
of  forty-six  days,  reached  New  York  City.  From 
there  they  went  to  Milwaukee,  by  river,  canal 
and  The  lakes,  and  were  about  two  weeks  mak- 
ing tbe  trip. 

After  reachhig  that  city,  they  went  with  ox- 
team  to  their  present  home,  and  the  following 
year  Mr.  Tillerson  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  government  land.  He  had  but 
eight}'  dollars  in  money  and  one  cow.  and  his 
claim  costing  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  he 
had  to  borrow  the  balance,  paying  fifty  per 
cent  interest.  (Will  say  here,  for  a  moral  les- 
son, that  the  man  who  charged  this  high  rate 
of  interest  died  in  tbe  poor  house.) 

Mr.  Tillerson  erected  a  rude  log-house  and 
resided  in  it  for  about  two  years,  when  he  was 
joined  by  his  parents,  and  he  and  his  father 
bought  forty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  they 
both  resided  for  some  time. 

Our  subject  lost  his  wife  on  the  ninth  day  of 
July,  1863.  Their  union  had  been  blessed  by 
the  birth  of  eleven  children,  five  daughters  and 
six  sons.  One  son  died  in  infancy,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1853  they  buried  two  little  girls.  Carrie 
and  Emeline :  both  died  within  two  weeks  of 
each  other  with  typhoid  fever.  There  were  six 
persons  prostrated  in  the  same  house  at  one 
time  by  the  same  disease. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September.  1808,  Mr.  Til- 
lerson married  Miss  Christie   Sleen.   from  Voss, 


Norway,  who  came  over  from  Norway  iu  18CG, 
and  the  fruits  of  this  union  have  been  nine  chil- 
dren. They  lost  one  daughter,  Emma,  who  was 
a  student  of  Rockford  Seminary.  She  was  a 
j'oung  lady  of  more  than  usual  promise.  She 
passed  away  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January, 
1892,  and  the  following  spring  would  have  grad- 
uated at  the  seminary.  Her  sunny  and  pleas- 
ant disposition  won  her  a  large  host  of  friends 
that  have  missed  her  congenial  associations. 

On  September  twenty-first,  1893,  Miss  Carrie 
Tillerson  was  married  at  her  home  to  Peter  O. 
rij-nning.  of  Chicago,  who  owned  a  gentlemen's 
furnishing  store  iu  that  city.  All  the  brothers 
and  sisters  that  were  living  at  that  time  were 
at  home,  and  sixteen  children  were  gathered 
around  the  marriage  feast.  But  her  beautiful 
lief  was  ended  on  December  18.  1809.  after  much 
patient  suffering. 

At  this  writing  there  remain  living  Martin, 
Andrew,  Ella,  Anna,  Sarah,  Kanute,  Dena, 
'  Henry  (a  hardware  merchant  of  Chicago),  Tilda, 
Thomas  N.,  a  ranchman  in  New  Mexico ;  Lewis, 
a  real  estate  man  in  Chicago ;  Martha ;  Ellis,  a 
sheep  ranch  owner  in  Dakota ;  Betsey,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Frank,  a  carpenter,  who  is  married 
and  lives  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  The  latter  eight 
are  children  from  his  former  marriage. 

.\t  the  decease  of  Mr.  Tillerson.  he  owned  five 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  well  improved  agri- 
cultural land  and  forty  acres  of  second  growth 
timber  land. 

He  was  a  very  thrifty  and  industrious  farmer, 
cultivating  nearly  all  the  products  adapted  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  He  also  kept  a  large 
dairy  during  his  lifetime  and  considered  it  an 
excellent  investment. 

He  always  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
was  once  elected  Sui^ervisor.  He  administered 
estates,  running  into  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  at  one  time  was  guardian  of  six  minors  in 
one  estate  and  two  in  another. 

He  was  the  leader,  and  his  home  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Norwegians  that  came  from  the 
old  country  to  this  locality.  As  he  was  a  broad- 
minded  man  and  familiar  with  the  alien  laws, 
his  country-men  naturally  sought  him  as  a 
counselor.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  com- 
munity, and  his  honesty  and  uprightness  are  un- 
questioned. 

Honorable  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  finances  of  several  large 
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estates,  and  proved  that  he  was  ever  wortby  of 
the  trust  placed  in  him. 

He  and  Mrs.  Tillerson  were  members  of  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  at  Norway,  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  church  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  township.  Although  they  brought 
but  little  of  the  world's  goods  to  this  country, 
they  respect  the  word  of  God  and  place  their 
faith  and  trust  in  God.  and  have  been  prosper- 
ous and  happy. 

Mrs.  Tillerson's  aged  mother,  now  ninety 
years  of  age.  while  she  has  been  here  with  her 
daughter  since  1891,  and  loves  her  grandchil- 
dren and  her  daughter,  still  longs  for  the  beauti- 
ful home  among  the  mountains  of  Norway. 

Although  Mrs.  Tillersou  is  not  what  one 
would  call  an  educated  lady,  she  is  still  more 
intelligent  than  many  college-bred  ladies,  and 
has  taught  her  children  the  Norwegian  tongue, 
besides   instructing  them   in  other  useful   ways. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tillerson's  greatest  and  most 
earnest  wish  is  that  their  children  will  always 
respect  the  word  of  God,  and  be  considerate  of 
the  poor  and  suffering.  Since  the  early  death 
of  their  daughter,  which  was  a  sad  blow  to  bear, 
they  still  think  that  the  cloud  has  its  silver  lin- 
ing, and  that  "A  good  God  reigns  over  all."  Her 
funer^l  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  number  of  friends  who  paid 
their  last  respects  to  the  dear  departed  one. 

Mrs.  Tillerson  still  lives  on  the  old  homestead, 
enjoying  excellent  health,  but  misses  Mr.  Tiller- 
son, who  departed  this  life  .Tune  f>,  1S97. 

TOBYNE,  William,  (deceased),  who  for  many 
years  was  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  agri- 
cultural circles  in  Boone  County  and  who  left 
behind  him  an  honorable  record  for  thrift,  hard 
work  and  energetic  action,  was  born  February 
21,  1S23,  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  died  October 
21,  1S85.  He  was  married  May  14,  18.52,  to 
Fidelia  Melvin.  who  died.  On  September  1-4, 
1864,  he  married  Augusta  Easton,  who  survives 
him  and  is  living  at  Debeciue,  Col.  Of  the  chil- 
dren born  to  his  first  marriage,  two  reached  ma- 
turity:  Hiram  W..  who  died  October  27,  1897, 
owner  of  the  old  Tobyne  homestead,  where  his 
widow  now  resides;  Laura,  born  September  5, 
1853,  died  March  23,  1888.  The  children  of  the 
second  familly  were:  Flora,  who  married  Sam- 
uel K.  Walker,  of  Debeque,  Col.;  Delia  J.  mar- 
ried Joy  H.  Cross,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col. ; 
Fred   E.,   born  January   18,   1871.   married  Jan- 


uary 12,  1898,  Blanche  I.  Bounds,  of  Poplar 
Grove,  born  December  1,  1876,  and  they  have 
three  children;  Flora  Alice,  born  December  12, 
1898;  Anna  Ma.v,  bom  April  28,  1900.  and  Mil- 
dred Blanche,  born  June  22,  1903. 

In  183C  William  Tobyne.  then  a  lad  of  thir- 
teen, came  with  his  parents,  James  and  Susan 
Tobyne,  to  Illinois,  and  he  remained  at  home 
until  his  marriage  in  1852,  when  he  settled  on  a 
farm  adjoining  that  of  his  father  in  Belle 
Prairie  Township.  In  the  latter  ■60s  he  sold 
this  property  and  bought  the  farm  where  his 
son,  Fred,  now  resides.  In  1876  he  erected  the 
pleasant  home,  and  there  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  and  there  died.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a  Republican,  and  he  was  Deacon  of 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Belvidere,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  liberal  supporters. 
He  was  a  man  of  strictest  integrity,  and  won 
for  himself  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  loss  was  se^ 
verely  felt,  not  only  in  his  family,  but  through- 
out the  community  where  for  so  many  years  he 
had  lived  and  worked. 

Fred  Tob.vne  remained  at  home,  taking  charge 
of  the  farm  for  his  father,  and  bought  out  the 
interests  of  the  other  heirs  after  the  latter's 
death.  The  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  acres  of  fine  land,  and  he  has  made 
some  very  extensive  improvements,  including 
the  erection  of  a  large  block  barn,  32x86  feet. 
He  carries  on  general  farming,  dairying  and 
stock  raising,  milking  20  cows.  He  keeps  a  good 
breed  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  He  is  a  Baptist 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  its  good  work.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  with  strong  Prohi- 
bition sentiments.  Mr.  Tob.vne  has  devoted  his 
life  to  his  farm,  having  left  school  to  work 
upon  it  for  his  father,  and  his  success  is  cer- 
tainly well  merited. 

TRIPP,  John  G.— The  prosperity  of  every 
conununity  depends  very  largely  upon  the  acu- 
men and  enteri)rise  of  its  leading  business  men, 
through  whose  endeavors  new  undertakings  are 
started  and  old  concerns  given  new  life.  Es- 
pecially is  this  ti-ue  of  Belvidere.  111.,  which, 
although  an  old  place,  is  one  of  the  most  wide 
awake  in  the  State,  and  is  the  home  for  many 
flourishing  enterprises  headed  by  men  of  sub- 
stance and  public  spirit.  Such  a  man  is  John 
G.  Tripp,  retailer  of  lumber  and  coal,  located 
at   No.   205   South    State   Street,   who   has   been 
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in  this  line  of  business  for  the  past  sixteea 
years,  and  Avbo  has  also  contributed  toward 
the  general  industrial  prosperity  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  The  Belvidere  Telephone  Uompany,  in 
the  spring  of  1SS8,  of  which  he  was  made  Vice- 
president,  and  of  The  Electric  Stone  Company, 
on  July  12.  1900,  of  which  he  is  still  President. 

Mr.  Tripp  was  born  in  Bonus  Township, 
Boone  County.  111.,  March  2S,  1854.  a  son  of 
James  D.  and  Angeline  (Maxon)  Tripp,  who 
were  married  October  4,  1S29,  and  had  thirteen 
children.  James  D.  Tripp  held  various  Town- 
ship offices,  and  was  a  man  greatly  respected  in 
his  community.  One  of  Mr.  Tripp's  great- 
grandfathers was  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
After  completing  the  course  at  the  Belvidere 
High  School,  Mr.  Tripp,  when  twenty  years  old 
began  farming,  but  two  years  later  was  employed 
by  M.  G.  Leonard  in  buying  grain  and  wool  with 
a  working  interest  in  the  business.  After  being 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Leonard  for  thirteen  years, 
he  again  engaged  in  farming  for  three  years, 
then  spent  two  years  in  shiisping  live-stock,  after 
which  he  embarked  in  the  lumber  and  coal  busi- 
ness with  O.  H.  Wright  c&  Company.  In  1898 
he  bought  out  the  firm  of  Witbeck  &  Wheeland 
at  his  present  place  of  business,  and  since  then 
has  built  up  a  very  large  trade. 

On  February  4,  1880,  Mr.  Tripp  married 
Belle  C.  Chamberlain,  at  Belvidere,  111.,  and  the 
following  children  have  been  born  to  them : 
Helen  N.,  Belle  C,  Jennie  L.,  Ruth  E..  and 
Maxon,  who  is  deceased.  The  family  reside  at 
No.  907  Pearl  Street,  Belvidere.  In  politics  Mr. 
Tripp  is  a  Republican,  while  fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Order  of  Elks.  His 
religious  belief  associates  him  with  the  Protest- 
ant faith.  Public-spirited,  entei-prising,  a  man 
of  strictest  integrity,  Mr.  Tripp  has  steadily 
advanced  in  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men, and  may  be  counted  upon  to  support  any- 
thing he  believes  will  eventually  conserve  the 
best  interest  of  the  majoritj-. 

TUTTLE,  Ransom  F.,  farmer  and  stockman, 
Manchester  township,  Boone  County.  111.  The 
farmer  of  today  could  be  no  more  justly  likened 
to  the  farmer  of  a  half-century  ago,  than  could 
the  general  business  man  of  today  to  his  proto- 
type of  the  '40s  and  '50s.  In  the  former 
period  farming  was  unsystematic  and,  with  many, 
it    was   a    makeshift   occupation.    Perhaps   the 


latter  fact  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  the 
apparently  larger  number  of  failures  among 
farmers  of  those  days  than  among  fanners  of 
the  twentieth  centurj'.  Not  only  has  farming 
been  reduced  to  a  practical  science,  but  is  a 
great  industry  involving  the  investment  of  im- 
mense capital  and  producing  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  world's  wealth.  Stock-raising 
and  other  auxiliary  features  of  farming  have 
kept  pace  with  farming  itself.  Boone  County  has 
many  first  class  farmers,  JXanchester  township 
has  its  proportion  of  them,  and  Ransom  F. 
Tuttle  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  that  number. 

Mr.  Tuttle  was  born  in  LeRoy  Township,  Sep- 
tember 12.  1857,  a  son  of  Lorin  Tuttle,  whose 
wife  was  Caroline  Powell.  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Tuttle 
were  both  natives  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  N. 
Y.,  which  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque regions  of  America.  They  came  to  La 
Salle  County,  111.,  in  lS."i2.  and,  in  1854,  removed 
to  Boone  County,  settling  in  LeRoy  Township. 
There,  and  in  Boone  Township,  they  lived  and 
labored  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Mr.  Tuttle  died  at  Capron,  late  in  the  '80s, 
when  he  was  fifty-seven  years  old ;  his  widow 
survived  him  until  Januai-y,  1904,  when  she  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy -six  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  five  children,  who  are  named  in  the 
order  of  their  nativity:  Ransom  F.,  Horace  F., 
Emma,  Mary  and  Anna. 

Ransom  F.  Tuttle  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Boone  County  and  learned  farming  under  his 
father's  instruction.  He  has  lived  in  the  county 
all  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  which 
he  spent  in  California,  and,  save  for  a  few 
years  during  which  he  operated  meat  markets 
at  Capron  and  Poplar  Grove,  he  has  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  farming  and  stock-raising. 
He  is  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj'  acres 
of  land,  all  of  which  is  well  Improved,  provided 
with  modern  buildings  and  up-to-date  machinery 
and  appliances.  He  has  lived  on  his  present 
farm  since  the  spring  of  1901. 

October  22,  1879,  Ransom  F.  Tuttle  married 
Miss  Belle  Scougall,  a  native  of  Boone  County 
and  a  daughter  of  Loughin  Scougall,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Edin- 
burgh. Mrs.  Tuttle  has  borne  her  husband 
children  named'  George,  Arthur  and  Ella. 
Wherever  he  has  lived  Mr.  Tuttle  has  been 
much  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to 
township  and  municipal  progress  and  prosperity. 
While   he   is  not  a  politician   in   the   usual   ac- 
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ceptation  of  the  term,  there  is  no  question  of 
public  economy  which  does  not  receive  his  in- 
telligent consideration.  Above  all,  he  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  great  destiny  of  the  American 
people  and  in  the  absolute  necessity  for  good 
and  still  better  government.  In  order  to  carrj- 
out  some  ideas  of  his  own  with  respect  to  local 
government,  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  consent- 
ed to  fill  village  and  township  offices,  and  for 
some  years  while  he  lived  in  Capron  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Village  Board.  He  is  an  Odd 
Fellow  and  a  Modem  Woodman  of  America. 

VANCE,  Alexander,  Postmaster,  undertaker 
and  furniture  dealer  at  Capron,  Boone  County, 
111.  The  name  of  Vance  has  long  been  well 
known  in  the  United  States.  Representatives 
of  the  family  have  been  prominent  in  business, 
in  the  sciences,  in  literature  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions. Boone  County  has  not  a  citizen  who 
in  his  line  stands  higher  than  does  Alexander 
Vance,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Capron  has  a 
business  man  better  known  for  integrity,  fair 
dealing  and  efficiency  than  Mr.  Vance,  w^ho  has 
proved  himself  not  only  a  model  official,  but 
an  undertaker  thoroughly  trained  in  all  details 
of  his  rather  difficult  profession.  He  is  widely 
known  also  as  one  of  the  most  popular  secret 
society  men  in  the  northern  tier  of  Illinois 
counties. 

Alexander  Vance  was  bom  in  Chester.  Pa., 
September  20,  18.57,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Sinton)  Vance,  both  natives  of  County  Armagh, 
Ireland.  Thomas  Vance  came  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  twentyone  years  old.  His 
wife  came  while  she  was  yet  a  very  young 
woman,  and  they  became  acquainted  and  were 
married  In  Pennsylvania.  A  cotton  weaver  by 
trade,  Thomas  worked  in  the  Joseph  Riddle 
Mills  at  Chester.  In  time  he  came  to  an  under- 
standing that  the  cheap  lands  of  the  new  West 
offered  to  the  comparatively  poor  man  the  very 
best  opportunities  for  labor  and  investment.  He 
came  to  Illinois  in  1801  and  secured  a  farm 
three  miles  south  of  Capron.  His  elder  brother, 
John,  had  lived  on  the  same  land  four  or  five 
years,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  weaning  him- 
self away  from  the  cotton-mills,  and  he  was 
glad  to  sell  out  and  return  to  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vance  improved  a  good  farm,  on 
which  they  lived  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
He  died  February  17,  1883,  aged  sixty-two  years, 
his  wife  surviving  until  March  4,  1800.  when  she 


died  aged  about  sixty-four  years.  Their  young- 
est daughter,  Jennie,  wife  of  Finley  Stow,  now 
owns  their  old  homestead,  the  improvements  on 
which  were  made,  chiefly,  by  Mr.  Vance.  Poli- 
tically he  was  a  Republican  and,  as  such,  took 
au  active  interest  in  township  affairs. 

Thomas  and  Mary  (Sinton)  Vance  had  several 
children,  five  of  whom  grew  to  maturity :  J. 
W.,  Alexander,  Margaret,  Richard  and  Jennie. 
J.  W.  became  a  school  teacher,  but  later  went 
east  and,  as  a  helper  in  steel  mills,  studied 
steel  manufacture,  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed as  secretary  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Works — a  good  position  from 
which  he  was  gradually  elevated  to  that  of 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Plate 
Glass  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg.  Alexander  re- 
ceives detailed  notice  below.  Margaret  is  the 
wife  of  Walter  Fry,  of  Boone  Township,  Rich- 
ard is  farming  near  Capron,  and  Jennie  (Mrs. 
Stow)    is  mentioned  above. 

Alexander  Vance  was  a  member  of  his  father's 
household  until  he  attained  his  majority,  and 
then  he  removed  to  Capron,  where  he  was  vari- 
ously employed,  a  part  of  the  time  as  a  clerk 
in  the  store  of  Thomas  R.  Thornton.  In  March, 
1882,  he  engaged  in  the  furniture  trade,  in  which 
he  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  through 
a  ijeriod  of  twenty-six  years.  He  has  an  under- 
taking department  and  holds  a  State  license  as 
an  embalmer.  He  is  popular  as  a  business  man 
and  has  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  trade, 
which  extends  throughout  all  the  territory 
tributary  to  Capron. 

As  a  Republican  Mr.  Vance  takes  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  National.  State,  county  and 
local  affairs.  He  has  been  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Village  Board  of  Capron.  He 
was  appointed  Postmaster  in  1884,  under  the 
administration  of  President  Arthur,  and  held 
the  office  for  about  eight  years,  through  President 
Cleveland's  first  administration  and  through 
President  Harrison's  administration.  In  1897 
he  was  again  appointed  to  that  office,  which  he 
has  held  continuously  ever  since,  with  his  last 
term  not  yet  very  near  its  end.  He  has  served 
all  together  nineteen  years,  and  since  he  first 
came  to  the  office  its  work  has  increased  very 
materially.  Three  rural  free-delivery  routes, 
centering  at  Capron,  have  been  established  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  Mr.  Vance  attends 
conventions  of  his  party  and  does  every  thing  in 
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bis  power  to  promote  the  election  of  its  nominees 
and  tlie  triumpli  of  its  principles.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Capron  Lodge  No.  575,  Ancient  Free  and 
Acepted  Masons;  of  Howard  Chapter  No.  01, 
Royal  Arch  Masons ;  of  Woodstock  Commandery, 
No.  25,  Knights  Templar,  and  of  Tebala  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Rockford,  and  has  often 
been  a  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  Mr.  Vance 
is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  and  greatly  enjoys 
trap  shooting.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Capron 
Gun  Club,  and  holds  the  championship  for  Boone 
County  and  the  L.  C.  Smith  Cup  for  Illinois  as 
champion  double  shot. 

February  S,  1S81,  Mr.  Vance  married  Nellie, 
an  adopted  daughter  of  Thomas  R.  Thornton, 
formerly  a  merchant  at  Capron,  but  now  a  citi- 
zen of  Belvidere. 

Mr.  Vance  was  nominated  for  Coroner  of 
Boone  County,  in  August,  1908,  and  so  popular 
is  he  that  his  election  is  considered  a  settled 
matter. 

VAN  EPPS,  Arthur  J.,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Belvidere  Brick  Manufacturing  Company, 
Belvidere  Township,  Boone  County,  111.  The 
family  of  Van  EpiDS  is  of  Hollandic  extraction 
and  was  early  represented  among  the  burghers 
of  New  York.  In  all  periods  of  the  bistory  of 
New  York  State  and  city,  this  family  name  has 
been  prominent.  Branches  of  the  family  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  West, 
notably  in  Illinois,  where  its  best  known  rep- 
resentatives are  the  Van  Epps  of  Boone  County. 
Seymour  Van  Epps  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  at  the  age  of  six  years  was 
brought  to  Boone  County  by  his  parents,  Ever- 
ett and  Electa  Van  Epps.  That  was  in  the 
year  1846.  His  father  secured  land  and  im- 
proved a  farm  north  of  Belvidere.  There  he 
lived  out  his  days,  and  there  bis  widow  lived  for 
a  time  after  his  death,  though  eventually  she 
removed  to  Iowa,  but  returned  to  Belvidere, 
where  she  died.  Seymour  Van  Epps  became 
the  owner  of  the  family  homestead.  On  Decem- 
ber 15.  1S6S,  he  married  Leila  M.  Heath  at 
Belvidere,  111.,  and  they  have  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters :  Herbert  H.,  Arthur  J., 
Walter  S.,  Ida  M..  and  Florence  I. 

Arthur  J.  Van  Epps  was  born  on  the  Van 
Epps  homestead  near  Belvidere,  December  27, 
1872,  and  married  Miss  Daisy  Sterling,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1898.  In  politics  Mr.  Van  Epps  is  a 
Republican.      Walter   Van    Epps,    of    the   Belvi- 


dere Brick  Company,  was  married  September 
19,  1900,  to  Miss  Ina  Chamberlain,  of  Manches- 
ter, Iowa.  The  Van  Epps  family  are  members 
of   the   First   Bapti.st   Church   of   Belvidere. 

Jlr.  'N'an  E)j)ps  began  his  business  career  as  a 
farmer,  but  after  five  years  joined  his  brother, 
Walter  S.,  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  The 
historj-  of  the  Belvidere  Brick  Manufacturing 
Company  begins  with  the  establishment  of  the 
brick  yard  of  Rudolph  Fritz,  about  ten  years 
ago.  The  enterprise  was  operated  by  Mr. 
Fritz  until  1900,,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  Van 
Epps  Brothers.  Mr.  Fritz  had  previously  oper- 
ated the  yard  in  the  city  of  Belvidere.  The 
works  occupy  about  five  acres  of  a  tract  of 
twenty-five  acres,  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles 
north  of  Belvidere,  on  the  State  road.  Three 
kilns  are  utilized,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
350,000  brick.  The  kilns  are  strongly  construct- 
ed with  twelve-inch  brick  walls,  and  the  machin- 
ery and  appliances  throughout  are  the  best  and 
latest  procurable.  During  the  working  season 
fifteen  to  sixteen  men  are  employed. 

VAN  EPPS,  Walter  Stanley,  stockholder  of 
the  Belvidere  Brick  Manufacturing  Company, 
Belvidere,  Boone  County,  111.  In  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Arthur  J.  Van  Epps.  brother  of  the 
subject  of  this  article,  will  be  found  much  of 
interest  concerning  the  bistory  of  this  old  Hol- 
land Dutch  family,  and  much  in  detail  of  the 
Belvidere  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  Arthur  J.  and  Walter  Stanley  Van  Epps 
are  the  owners.  These  enterprising  business 
men  are  sons  of  Seymour  Van  Epps.  who  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  was  in  1846  brought  to 
Boone  County  by  Everett  and  Electa  Van  Epps, 
his  parents.  Everett  Van  Epps  was  a  notable 
man  in  the  pioneer  days  and  later.  His  old 
homestead  became  the  property  of  his  son  Sey- 
mour and  is  now  the  home  of  bis  grandson, 
Walter  S.  Van  Epps.  It  contains  eighty-six  and 
one-balf  acres  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  north 
of  Belvidere.  The  primitive  house  built  on  it 
in  1846  is  still  standing,  though  for  residential 
purposes  it  gave  place  years  ago  to  a  more 
modem  structure  erected  by  Seymour  Van  Epps. 

Walter  Stanley  Van  Epps  was  born  in  the 
house  in  which  he  now  lives,  October  17,  1876. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  work  of  the  farm, 
but  became  interested  in  brick  manufacture  and 
gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  in 
brick  yards  In  his  vicinity.     For  a  time  he  and 
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his  brother  owned  and  operated  a  brick  yard  at 
Belvidere.  They  have  controlled  and  managed 
their  present  enterprise  since  1900. 

September  10,  1906.  Mr.  Van  Epps  married 
Miss  Ina  Chamberlain,  a  daughter  of  David  and 
Ella  Chamberlain.  The  Chamberlains  formerly 
lived  in  Winnebago  County,  111.,  but  later  re- 
moved to  Delaware  Count}-,  Iowa,  leaving  num- 
erous relatives  round  about  Belvidere.  Miss 
Chamberlain  was  graduated  from  the  Manchest- 
er, Iowa,  High  School  and  taught  in  the  schools 
of  that  town  until  her  marriage.  Politically 
Mr.  Van  I5pps  is  a  Republican.  He  is  a  member 
of  Belvidere  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  His  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  Van  Epps  Brothers  operate  in  season  a 
thresher,  a  com-sheller  and  other  similar  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Van  Epps  is  a  sportsman  and  en- 
joys hunting  and  fishing  whenever  he  can  sep- 
arate himself  from  his  business  long  enough 
to  indulge  his   liking   for   them. 

WAIT,  Clark  M. — A  successful  business  man 
and  one  who  has  faithfully  discharged  his  duty 
in  every  walk  of  life  in  which  he  has  borne  his 
part,  Clark  M.  Wait  is  a  thoroughly  represen- 
tative exponent  of  the  commercial  life  of  Belvi- 
dere, where  he  conducts  a  large  creamery  and 
butter  business.  Mr.  Wait  was  bom  near  Genoa, 
DeKalb  County.  111.,  May  17,  1854,  a  son  of 
Mason  C.  and  Harriet  (Merchant)  Wait.  The 
father  was  born  April  26,  1808,  at  Warsaw,  Wy- 
oming County,  N.  Y. ;  while  the  mother  was 
born  March  11,  1815,  at  Warsaw.  Early  in  life 
Mason  C.  Wait  was  a  shoemaker  and  carpen- 
ter, but  after  locating  in  Illinois  he  took  up 
government  land  and  was  a  farmer  until  1SS4, 
then  moving  to  Belvidere  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  January,  1886.  His  widow 
survives  and  makes  her  home  in  Belvidere.  The 
family  moved  from  Kew  York  State  to  Ohio, 
thence  to  Illinois,  where  they  settled  near  Genoa, 
DeKalb  County,  about  1850.  In  1865  they 
moved  to  Boone  County  and  in  1884  to  Belvi- 
dere. 

Clark  M.  Wait  attended  the  district  schools 
during  the  winter  terms,  later  the  Belvidere 
High  School,  and  still  later  took  a  course  at  the 
Rockford  Business  College.  From  1874  to  1889 
Mr.  Wait  farmed  in  Spring  Township,  and  still 
owns  a  very  valuable  farm  there  of  one  hun- 
dred  and  sixty   acres,   and  well   improved.     In 


1889  he  located  in  Belvidere  and 
creamery  business  with  the  Elgin  Creamery  Com- 
pany, later  establishing  his  creamery  and  but- 
ter business,  which  has  since  expanded  to  very 
generous  proportions,  and  in  which  he  controls 
a  large  trade,  and  also  superintends  his  farm. 
Always  a  Republican,  Mr.  Wait  has  been  called 
to  fill  more  than  one  public  office,  and  has 
served  very  acceptably  as  Town  Clerk,  Town- 
ship School  Treasurer  and  Supervisor  while  a 
resident  of  Spring  Township.  Fraternally  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Security.  On  December  2.3,  1880, 
Mr.  Wait  was  married  in  Spring  Township  to 
Malvina  Stone,  born  October  13,  1856,  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wait  have  one 
daughter.  Dawn,  born  January  30,  1884,  wife  of 
Captain  Evan  E.  Young,  American  Consul  at 
Harput,  Asiatic  Turkey.  Captain  Young  has 
been  promoted  to  the  office  of  Consul  at  Salon- 
ika, European  Turkey,  and  will  take  his  new 
position  about  January  1,  1909. 

WATERMAN,  George  E.,  the  efficient  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Cornell  Brothers  Condensing 
Factory,  at  Garden  Prairie,  Boone  County,  III., 
was  born  in  Darr,  McHenry  County,  111.,  May  12, 
1857.  His  father  was  Nathan  K.  Waterman,  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  who  came  to  Illinois  from 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y..  in  1844,  settling  in 
Darr  Township.  McHenry  County,  111.  He  died 
near  Union,  McHeniy  County,  111.,  in  1891,  when 
fifty-six  years  old.  The  mother  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  Cordelia  Ann  (Boone)  Water- 
man, who  was  also  born  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  at  Beloit.  Wis.,  in  February, 
1907,  in  her  seventy-seventh  year.  George  E., 
Waterman  was  the  third  of  five  children  born 
to  his  parents.  He  was  reared  on  the  old 
Waterman  homestead  in  JIcHenry  Count}-,  where 
he  lived  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  meanwhile  receiving  his  education  in  the 
district  schools,  and  at  the  Woodstock  High 
School.  After  finishing  his  studies  he  devoted 
his  attenion  to  farming  for  four  years,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  in  different  creameries 
until  1885,  when  he  moved  to  Boone  County  and 
became  manager  of  the  creamery  at  Shattuck's 
Grove,  where  he  remained  two  years  and  eight 
months.  He  then  located  at  Garden  Prairie 
and,  in  1887,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Elgin 
Creamery  there,  continuing  thus  until  the  spring 
of   1904,    when    he   was    made   manager   of   the 
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factory  which  is  leased  aud  operated  liy  Cornell 
Brothers  of  Elgiu. 

Ou  September  10,  1SS4,  Mr.  Waterman  was 
married  to  Anna  Kremer.  bom  in  Dundee,  111., 
a  daughter  of  Charles  L.  and  Maiy  (Robl) 
Kremer.  Politically  Mr.  Waterman  is  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  County  Central  Committee  for 
the  past  eight  yeai-s,  being  re-elected  in  the 
spring  of  1908.  In  fraternal  circles  he  is  affilia- 
ted with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
belonging  to  tlie  Belvidere  Encampment ;  and  is 
also  connected  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  and   the  Jlystic  W^orkers. 

WEBSTER,  Warren  M.,  grain-dealer  and 
President  of  the  Poplar  Grove  Bank,  Poplar 
Grove,  Boone  County,  111.  The  same  kind  of 
ability  upon  which  men  build  success  in  large 
cities  is  requisite  to  success  in  small  towns. 
Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  much  more  difficult  and 
exacting  work  to  build  up  a  stable  business  in 
a  counti-y  village  than  to  establish  an  enterprise 
of  the  same  kind  in  a  commercial  center.  The 
labor  is  often  greater  aud  the  returns  are  al- 
ways smaller.  In  the  country  town  a  man  wins 
success  largely  by  his  own  unaided  efforts ;  in 
the  city  he  is  always  assisted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure by  the  special  knowledge  of  men  who  are 
made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  different 
departments  of  his  enterprise.  One  of  the  best 
known  business  men  in  Boone  County,  and  one 
of  the  most  highly  regarded  wherever  he  is 
known,  is  Warren  M.  Webster,  founder  of  the 
enterprise  at  Poplar  Grove  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  but  latterly  a  citizen  of  Belvi- 
dere. 

Warren  M.  Webster  was  born  December  17, 
1SG2,  on  the  farm  north  of  Poplar  Grove,  and  is 
of  western  New  York  stock.  His  parents,  Willet 
S.  and  Mary  J.  (Wheeler)  Webster,  from  East 
Hamburg,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Illinois 
in  184.5  and  secured  a  half-section  of  land  in 
Boone  Township,  a  mile  north  of  the  site  of 
Poplar  Grove.  There  they  developed  a  farm  on 
which  they  lived  and  labored  successfully  until 
1864,  when  they  moved  to  the  new  village  of 
Poplar  Grove,  which  had  grown  up  because  of 
the  construction  in  1857  of  a  railroad  through 
its  site.  At  Poplar  Grove,  Mr.  Webster  engaged 
in  the  lumber  and  grain  trade,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1881,  after  which  date  he  lived  in 
retirement  until  July  28,  1885,  when  he  died  in 


the  si.xty -seventh  year  of  his  life,  llis  widow 
survives  him,  aud  is  still  living  in  the  old  family 
home  at  Poplar  Grove.  As  a  Republican  he 
took  an  active  and  helpful  interest  in  local  af- 
fairs, serving  his  fellow  townsmen  as  Super- 
visor and  in  other  official  capacities.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webster  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
seven  of  whom  were  living  in  190S.  Mrs. 
Webster  had  then  attained  to  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four  years. 

It  was  at  Poplar  Grove  that  Warren  JI.  Web- 
ster passed  the  days  of  his  youth  aud  obtained 
the  basis  of  the  practical  business  education 
which  has  enabled  him  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world  with  notable  success.  He  assisted  his 
father  until  1881,  when  he  bought  both  the  grain 
and  lumber  euterprLses  which  the  latter  had  es- 
tablished. These  he  conducted  until  ISO.j,  when 
he  sold  his  lumber  interest  but  continued  in  the 
grain  trade  and  still  owns  the  elevator  built  by 
the  elder  Webster  in  1870.  In  1890  he  estab- 
lished a  private  bank,  which  has  since  become 
the  Poplar  Grove  Bank.  July  1,  1903,  it  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000, 
and  he  was  elected  its  President,  R.  H.  Herbert 
its  Vice-President,  and  W.  C.  Ellet  its  cashier. 
From  1887  to  1801  he  conducted  a  general  store. 
He  is  the  owner  of  his  father's  old  home  at 
Poplar  Grove,  where  his  mother  still  lives.  In 
1904,  he  removed  to  Belvidere,  but  still  retains 
active  management  of  his  business  interests  at 
Poplar  Grove. 

On  April  7,  1886,  Mr.  Webster  married  Miss 
Edyth  C.  Clark,  who  was  born  April  6,  1865, 
at  Shepard,  Isabella  County,  Mich.,  a  daughter 
of  Sutherland  Clark,  who  was  brought  to  Illi- 
nois by  her  parents  when  she  was  four  years 
old.  Her  father,  a  carpenter  and  builder,  is 
living  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  have 
one  child,  born  November  23,  1898,  named 
Ester  L.  Mr.  Webster  is  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics and,  while  having  no  personal  political  as- 
pirations, takes  an  active  Interest  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  our  national  welfare  and  de- 
velopment. His  public  spirit  has  led  him  to 
identify  himself  most  helpfully  with  every 
measure  which,  in  his  judgment,  has  tended  to 
benefit  his   fellow   citizens. 

WELD,  Frank  Arthur,  D.  D.  S.,  one  of  the 
rising  young  dentists  of  Belvidere,  who  enjoys 
a  large  practice  among  the  very  best  people  of 
the  city,   and  is  recognized  as  a  skillful  oper- 
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ator,  is  conveniently  located  at  No.  140  North 
State  Street,  in  that  city.  Dr.  Weld  was  born 
at  Pecatonica,  111.,  August  29,  1870,  a  son  of 
Arthur  E.  and  Alma  Jane  (Martin)  Weld. 
Arthur  E.  Weld  served  through  the  Civil  War 
as  a  member  of  Company  C,  Fifteenth  Illinois 
Volunteer  lufantiT,  and  was  a  prisoner  for  some 
time  at  Andersonville,  and  endured  untold  suf- 
fering  there. 

Dr.  Weld  completed  a  course  at  the  Pecatoni- 
ca High  School,  and  was  later  graduated  from 
the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  and  on  May  15,  1896, 
opened  his  office  in  Belvidere,  since  which  time 
he  has  risen  steadily  in  his  profession  and 
firmly  established  himself  in  the  confidence  of 
his  patients.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  has  been  almost  continuously  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  since  locating  in  Belvidere. 
Fratemally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Elks.  On  June  G,  1900.  Dr.  Weld  was  married 
to  Bertha  Agnes  Sanborn  at  Pecatonica,  and 
they  have  two  children:  Prank  Arthur  Weld, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  Sanborn  Weld.  The  Weld  resi- 
dence is  pleasantly  located  at  No.  810  North 
State    Street.    Belvidere. 

WHEELER,  George  G.,  farmer.  Flora  Town- 
ship, Booue  County.  111.  Western  New  York, 
has  given  directly  and  indirectly  to  Illinois,  and 
to  the  Middle  West  generally,  a  factor  of  citi- 
zenship which  has  made  progressively  for  pa- 
triotism, enlightenment  and  general  advance- 
ment. Especially  should  Illinoisans  of  this  class 
be  proud  of  nativity  in  Chautauqua  County,  which 
has  achieved  world-wide  fame  as  a  center  of 
educational  and  religious  influence.  There  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  born  August  19,  1832,  a  son  of 
Lyman  and  Sabra  (Wright)  Wheeler, 

Lyman  Wheeler  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, while  his  wife  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  They  had  four  children,  named  in 
the  order  of  their  birth  as  follows :  Sarah  S., 
George  G.,  Susan  S.,  and  Calista  A.  Sarah  S. 
married  C.  F.  Brett,  and  died  at  Kingsly, 
Mich. ;  Susan  S.  died  in  Flora  Township ;  Calis- 
ta A.  is  the  widow  of  A.  A.  Meeker.  In  1842, 
when  George  G,.  the  only  son,  was  alxiut  ten 
years  old,  the  family  moved  from  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  Winnebago  County,  111.,  where 
they  lived  until  the  spring  of  1844.  From  Win- 
nebago County  they  removed  to  Booue  County. 
settling    in    Belvidere,    where    they    lived    about 


two  years.  Then  Mr.  Wheeler  took  up  govern- 
ment land  in  Spring  Township,  on  which  he 
settled  and  made  some  improvements.  There 
the  family  remained  until  1853,  when  he  sold 
his  farm  and  removed  to  Flora  Township,  set- 
tling on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
George  G,  Wheeler.  There  Lyman  Wheeler 
lived  out  his  days  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
si.Y  years.  His  wife  survived  him  until  she  at- 
tained the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

George  C.  Wheeler  came  to  Illinois  with  his 
parents  in  1842  and  to  Boone  County  in  1844. 
He  was  educated  in  common  schools  and  early 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  time  exclusively  for  several  years. 
Eventually  he  became  interested  in  farming  and 
stock-raising  and  has  become  well  known  as  an 
exponent  of  those  interests.  He  married  at 
Cherry  Valley,  111.,  November  3,  1862,  Miss  Helen 
M,  Foster,  a  daughter  of  Silas  H.  and  Fannie 
(Smith)  Poster.  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  born  in 
Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y,,  December  17, 
1841,  where  her  father  died.  Her  mother  came 
to  Illinois  and  died  at  Rockford.  Of  their  ten 
children,  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  the  ninth  in  order 
of  birth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G,  Wheeler  have 
had  five  children :  Arthur  E„  Charles  O,.  Robert 
B.,  Herbert  and  Hettie  Grace,  of  whom  Robert 
B.  and  Herbert  are  deceased.  Hettie  Grac*  is 
the  wife  of  Nelson  Burton.  Since  his  early 
manhood.  Mr,  Wheeler  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest iu  the  affairs  of  his  township.  He  has 
several  times  filled  the  office  of  Supervisor,  has 
been  Township  Assessor  and  Highway  Commis- 
sioner and  has  been  elected  to  different  school 
offices,  iu  all  of  these  positions  serving  ably  and 
faithfully.  His  farm  is  one  of  the  best  improv- 
ed and  most  attractive  in  his  part  of  the  town- 
ship, embracing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
fitted  out  with  modern  buildings,  accessories  and 
implements.  Mrs.  Wheeler  is  a  devout  and  act- 
ive member  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  for  several  years  was 
president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  that 
organization. 

Mr,  Wheeler's  career  plainly  demonstrates  the 
value  of  character  iu  the  success  of  everj--day 
life.  Early  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and 
taught  that  in  everything  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  he  has  succeeded  because  he  has  deserved 
success  and  won  the  resiject  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  a  verv  marked  degree. 
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WHITMAN,  Frank  Spencer,  M.  D.,  physician 
and  surgeon,  of  Belvidere.  witli  residence  at 
No.  21S  Soutli  State  Strset,  and  offices  at  No. 
429  Soutli  State  Street,  vvas  born  in  Belvidere 
Townsliip,  Boone  County,  September  27,  1S49, 
a  sou  of  Hiram  and  Clarinda  (Hancbet)  Wbit- 
nian,  the  former  of  \ybom  was  an  officer  in  the 
New  York  State  Militia.  Until  he  entered  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  ISGO,  Dr.  Whitman 
was  educated  in  the  Belvidere  public  schools 
and  under  a  private  tutor.  He  entered  the 
Freshman  class  for  the  classical  course.  Dur- 
ing his  junior  year  he  left  the  University  and 
commenced  teaching  a  district  school  in  Belvi- 
dere Township  in  the  winter  of  1S6S,  and  was 
principal  of  Roscoe  High  School  (Winnebago 
County)  in  1S69.  The  following  year  he  com- 
menced studying  medicine  with  Dr.  James  K. 
Soule,  of  Belvidere,  and  in  1872  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago, with  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  received 
the  addendum  degree  of  M.  D.,  from  the  Chi- 
cago Homeopathic  College  in  1879.  In  1872  Dr. 
\Vliitman  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  but  on  account  of  se- 
vere and  protracted  sickness  in  his  family,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Belvidere,  where  he  has  re- 
sided ever  since,  successfully  engagd  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  between  January  12,  1899,  to  July 
1,  1900,  during  which  time  he  was  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane    at   Elgin,    III. 

He  has  been  for  eight  years  associate  profes- 
sor of  mental  diseases  in  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,   Chicago. 

Dr.  Whitman  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Il- 
linois, Fuller's  Provisional  Regiment,  for  Span- 
ish-American War,  and  was  appointed  Surgeon- 
Major  of  the  same.  The  regiment  was  never 
e;illed  into  service,  rolitically  he  is  a  Republi- 
can and  has  done  yeoman  service  for  his  party, 
serving  as  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Belvidere  for 
two  terms,  and  was  elected  Mayor  for  two  con- 
secutive terms,  but  was  forced  to  resign  the 
office  during  his  last  term  on  account  of  ill 
health.  For  six  years  he  was  coroner  of  Boone 
County,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been 
a  member  from  Boone  County  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
same.  He  was  alternate  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  of  189.3,  and  many 
times  has  been  delegate  to  State  and  Congres- 


sional conventions.  For  eight  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  South 
Belvidere,  and  for  four  years  president  of  the 
same.'  Socially  he  is  a  member  of  the  Mar- 
quette Club  of  Chicago,  and  the  Century  Club 
of  Elgin.  In  addition  to  other  public  services. 
Dr.  Whitman  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
People's  Bank  of  Belvidere,  and  has  been  a  di- 
rector and  vice-president  of  the  same  ever  since 
its  organiaztion  in  1889.  As  physician,  public 
official  and  private  citizen,  Dr.  Whitman  has 
lived  up  to  the  highest  ideals  and  is  a  man  of 
sterling  worth,  thoroughly  proficient  in  his  pro- 
fession and  one  whom  his  fellow-citizens  de- 
light to  honor.  On  January  20,  1875,  Dr.  Whit- 
man married  in  Bonus,  111.,  Frances  C.  Pier, 
who  has  been  a  worthy  helpmeet,  and  has  been 
prominent  in  social  circles,  as  well  as  club  and 
civic  matters. 

WIFFIN,  Jeremiah,  in  duration  of  residence, 
one  of  the  oldest  farmers  of  Spring  Township, 
Boone  County,  III.,  as  he  is  also  one  of  the 
most  thorough  and  substantial,  and  recognized 
as  a  most  worthy  and  useful  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity, was  born  in  the  Couuty  of  Norfolk, 
England,  December  14,  1840.  His  parents  were 
Robert  and  Phoebe  (Lawson)  Wiffin,  natives  of 
England,  the  father  born  in  Norfolk  and  the 
mother  in  Xorkshire.  In  185G  they  came  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  in  Boone  County,  111., 
on  January  1st  of  that  year,  and  locating  in 
Spring  Township,  on  the  farm  where  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  now  lives,  the  father  having 
bought  the  place.  On  this  farm  Robert  Wiffin 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  his  wife 
passing  away  when  about  eighty  years  old.  They 
had  four  children,  namely :  Mary,  who  married 
Thomas  Theobold  and  died  in  Wayne,  Neb.;  a 
daughter  who  died  in  England  in  girlhood: 
Jeremiah,  and  Lawson  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  on  the  Spring  Township  farm. 

Jeremiah  Wiffin,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
family,  was  sixteen  years  old  when  brought  to 
this  country  by  his  parents  and  has  lived  on 
the  old  homestead  flftj'-two  years,  devoting  all 
of  his  mature  years  to  farming  and  stock-raising, 
with  profitable  results.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
very  desirable  farm  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  improved. 

Mr.  Wiffin  was  married  in  Spring  Township, 
on  March  13,  1877,  to  Alice  Gooch,  a  native  of 
the  township  where  her  birth  occurred,  October 
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■  sixty  ,\cai-s  of  age.  Their 
I  seven,  (if  whom  Alice  wa 
111  Mrs.  Williii  heeaiiie  the  \k 
'11.  namely:  LawM.n  K..  .lai 
dieil    in    inranryi.    and    .\rel 


liul    Selinol    1> 


WINNE,  Garrett  F. 


alile.  iipn^'ht  lives  is  a  iileasure  to  any  man.  but 
it  i.s  i^till  more  of  a  credit  to  him  to  be  able  to 
reflect  duriug  his  declining  years  that  he  has 
never  done  anything  to  detract  from  the  luster  of 
the  family  name  or  to  bring  discredit  uix)u  those 
\Yho  come  after  him.  Mr.  Garrett  F.  Wiune. 
now  living  retired  at  Belvidere.  is  an  exampic 
of  just  such  a  man.  lie  was  linni  at  I'.etlilelnni, 
Albany  County.  X.  Y,.  .Viiril  7.  isi'7,  .a  .sun  i,( 
Francis  and  ^^usan  ( Ilogan )  Winue.  Francis 
was  a  son  of  Adiim  Winne,  who  was  a  son  of 
Franz  AVinne,  one  of  three  brothers  to  come 
from  Holland.  One  lirother  settled  at  Rethle- 
hem,  and  one  on  the  Mohawk.  Franz  settled  in 
the  woods  and,  on  the  site  of  his  old  residence. 
Garrett  F.  Winue  was  born.  Franz  and  Adam 
WInne  spent  their  lives  uii  tliis  (iruiierty.  and 
one  of  the  sons  of  Francis  Winne.  Adam  Winne, 
occnpios  tlie  homestead.  His  sun  llerliert  still 
lives  there  and  li;is  lour  sens,  wlie  are  of  llie 
sixth  geiieratiun  te  live  in  tli.it  lieiiie.  The 
whole  estate  is  still  in  the  family  name.  The 
name  Winner  also  comes  from  the  same  smine. 
Of  the  seven  children  lioni  to  Francis  and  Susan 
Winne,  only  (Jarrett  F.  Winne  and  nni  sister  sur- 
vive, and  she  iii.alies  her  linin,'  en  llie  h.inks  i,r 
the  lludsiill.  Tile  Wiune  ll.mieste.ld  is  live 
miles  west  of  tile  river,  and  ei-lit  miles  Iniiii 
.\Ibany.  One  sister  eV  Carreil  F.  Winne.  Cliris- 
tiiia.  married  .a  Mr.  Winne  ,ii„l  lived  at  I'.elvi 
rlere.  I.iil   died   in   Inwa.      llrr  sen,   Fr.ink   Winne. 


an  uncle,  also  named  Carrett.  lived  in  Spring 
Townshiii.  F.oune  ('eniit.v,  having  come  two  year.s 
earlier.  .Mr.  Winne  bought  240  acres  of  land 
in  .Spring  Township  at  $12  per  acre.  This  was 
pr.iirie  l.iiid  bordered  ou  the  east  by  Shattuck 
(iriive.  There  were  liut  few  settlers  in  Booue 
(eunty  at  tli.it  time  and  they  were  scattered. 
Ills  farm  was  six  miles  south  of  Belvidere, 
nbieh  then  consisted  of  a  group  of  a  few  houses. 
I'll:'  railroad  had  uot  yet  been  built  and  Mr,  and 
.Mis.  Wiune  were  certainly  among  the  early 
liieneers.  He  put  up  a  little  frame  house  10x24 
feet,  which  he  replaced  iu  1S.j8  by  what  was  then 
eiiiisidered  a  very  handsome  residence.  From 
the  beginning  Mr.  Winne  had  a  hard  struggle, 
for  he  was  forced  to  borrow  money  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  For  years  he  paid  ten  per  cent, 
and  has  [laid  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent  on  small 
leans.  He  devoted  himself  to  general  farming 
Mid  never  siiared  himself,  at  last  being  able  to 
liay  off  his  debts,  and  then  his  prospects  grew 
brighter  until  he  is  now  accounted  a  very  well- 
to-do  man.  owning  his  farm,  his  handsome  home 
on  Xorth  State  Street  in  Belvidere,  which  he 
erected  in  1800,  and  another  residence  which  he 
rents.  lie  retired  from  the  farm  in  1891,  al- 
I  hough  the  family  had  been  living  in  Belvidere 
for  three  years  prior  to  that  time,  to  give  the 
children  the  advantages  of  better  schools. 

In  September.  1850,  he  was  married  to  Esther 
Kendall  of  Albany  County,  who  died  November 
!'!».  190.'.,  after  they  had  been  married  nfty-five 
\ears.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter  were  boru  to 
theiii:     Francis  .\..  now  on  the  homestead;  IIo- 

r  K.  Winne.  .M.  I  >..  wlio  was  a  graduate  of  a 

-Medical  College,  .and  lived  ,at  Clinton.  Iowa, 
where  lie  was  killed  by  the  street  ears  April  C, 
issl.  aged  tweiity-tliree  years  and  six  montlis ; 
•and  Fstlier  L..  died  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
.Mr.  .and  .Mrs.  Winne  adopted  an  infant.  Sarah 
-Mii.^s.  and  educated  hor  as  one  of  their  own.  She 
is  at  present  .\ssistant  Librarian  in  the  Public 
i.iliiary,   and   is  a   musician   and  member  of  the 


.Mr.  W: 


■ed  a  Dianocrat  but  beeaini 
iiieoln.  .and  for  twenty-tivi 
hiliitionist  and  very  aetivi 
In  lati'r  years  he  has  beei 
th  Side,  and  has  served  ai 
oeiations.  Converted  in  .■ 
leetillu'.    .Mr,    Winne     ioillei 
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oou  of  it  luid  for  luiiiiy  years  lins  l,nii;lit  ;i  I'.ilhc 
class  iu  the  Sunday  School,  lli'  is  mir  ,)r  ilir 
oldest  members  of  the  church  on  llic  XmUi  Sidr. 
His  efforts  have  always  been  tdwards  tlic  iiplif(- 
iug  of  humauit}-,  and  he  is  a  man  nf  whom  noth- 
ing but  good  can  be  said. 

Among  the  cherished  possessions  of  .\Ir.  Winuc 
is  an  oil-painting  of  Franz  Wiune,  painted  whiMi 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  and  brought  liy 
him  to  America.  It  lumg  in  the  old  homestead, 
but  was  given  to  Mr.  Winnc  ami  is  one  of  his 
most  valued  heirlooms. 

WITBECK,  John  L.,  formerly  one  o|'  tlie  most 
extensive  farmers  of  Flora  Township,  I'.ocjne 
County,  111.,  but  of  recent  years  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Belvidere,  living  in  retire- 
ment, was  born  at  Athens,  Greene  County,  X.  Y.. 
February  10,  IS12.  His  father,  Isaac  T.  Wit- 
beck,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  married  Mi- 
randa Onderdonk,  and  their  family  consisted  of 
four  children,  namely:  Tunis,  John  L..  Alira- 
ham  O.,  and  Mary  Jane,  who  died  in  infamy. 
Isaac  T.  Witbeck  lived  iu  Athens,  X.  Y.,  until 
1853,  when  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  went 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing  carriages. 
wagons  and  agricultural  implements  in  conueo- 
tion  with  the  firm  of  H.  Witbeck  &  Co.,  a  lead- 
ing concern  of  Chicago  in  this  line.  .Vhout  four 
years  later,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  left 
Chicago,  moving  to  Boone  County,  where  he 
bought  a  farm  in  Flora  Township,  and  there 
remained  until  his  removal  to  Belvidere,  which 
was  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  prominent  citizen,  being  one  of  the  orig- 
inal directors  in  the  First  and  Second  Xational 
Banks,  while  his  son.  John  L.  Witbeck,  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  "a 
director  of  both  the  First  and  Second  Xational 
Banks.  Politically  a  Republican,  Isaac  T.  Wit- 
beck held  the  office  of  Supervisor  iu  Flora  Town- 
.ship. 

John  L.  Witbeck  attended  school  in  Xew  York 
State,  in  Chicago  and  Belvidere.  and  has  the 
advantage  of  a  commercial  course  at  Bryant  & 
Stratton's  Business  College  in  Chicago.  In 
early  manhood  he  located  on  the  homestead  in 
Flora  Township,  and  remained  there  until  his 
removal  to  Belvidere,  where  he  has  since  lived 
retired  from  active  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  in  his  section  of  the  country. 
owning  a  large  acreage,  and  In-eeding  high-grade 
stock  of  various  kinds. 


1'  very  early  settlers  of  Boone 
■e  prominent  in  its  development, 
in  Belvidere  at  the  age  of  fifty- 


h.-r 


.M;i 


-Mis.   Will.ocl; 
.-hu   m.irr 


Wliool.UHl:  (ilnry.  Ali.-,.,  VAUvl.  nml  Is.im-  T. 
I'oliti.-.-illy.  Mr.  Witlierk  h.is  suiMiorloil  tlic  iirin- 
rijilcs  and  candidiites  of  llie  i;oiiul.li(;iii  party. 
.•md  while  not  an  oflice  scokcr  hns  licon  |promi- 
Tient  in  local  affairs.  He  has  liciMi  a  m.-m  strictly 
honest  and  upright,  a  man  who  .scorned  a  wrong 
deed,  and  who  has  always  been  found  on  the 
side  of  right.  Such  a  citizen  as  Mr.  Witbeck  can 
not  be  easily  replaced,  and  the  city  of  Ili'lvidcrc 
owes  him  a  debt  for  the  excellmt  I'xainplc  hi' 
has  alwa.vs  set  his  neighbors,  and  tlii'  kindly  in- 
fvrronrsc   lir   1ms  niaintnincd  with   them. 

WITT,  Isaac  Newton,  retired  from  busi- 
ness activity  in  a  pleasant  home  at  Belvi- 
dere. is  a  representative  of  a  family  that  came 
from  England  to  Xew  England  at  an  e.irly  day. 
Tlie  paternal  great-grandparents  of  Mr.  Witt 
were  Abner  and  Mollie  (Uowi.indi  Witt,  the 
former  born  in  England  in  ll'iC,  a  .son  of  Thomas 
Witt,  who  participated  in  the  Eevolutionai-y 
War  and  died  from  in.iuries  received  in  battle. 
On  the  maternal  side  the  ancestiT  was  Dutch. 
Charles  F.  Witt,  father  of  Isaac  Xewton  Witt, 
was  born  in  Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 11.  ISll.  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Electa 
(Cole)  Witt,  who  were  both  natives  of  Hamp- 
shire Countj'.  Electa  Cole  was  born  in  1791 
and  died  in  Schuyler  County.  111.,  in  1813.  aged 
fifty-two  .vears.  Thomas  Witt  died  iu  the  same 
county  at  the  a,ge  of  eighty -four  years.  Charles 
I".  Wiis  the  eldest  of  their  eleven  children. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Boston. 
.•ind  for  four  years  thereafter  drove  a  sta.ge- 
corn-li  l.ctween  Boston  and  Brattlehoro.  Vt..  and 
worked  in  a  taveni.  In  1833  he  secured  a  tract 
of  government  timber  land,  in  Macomb  County. 
•Mich.,  but  iu  18.38  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he 
operated  a  hotel,  one  of  his  boarders  being 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  then  a  student  at  Kenyon 
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College.  Tills  venture  did  not  prove  remunera- 
tive and  be  came  to  Illinois  in  18-1:2.  He  has 
been  known  to  as.sert  tbat,  at  that  period  of  ills 
life,  be  bad  the  sum  of  tbree  dollars  as  bis  sole 
capital,  aud  gladly  accepted  tbe  cbauce  to  split 
rails  at  fifty  cents  per  hundred.  He  cultivated 
a  farm  and  marketed  bis  produce  at  Chicago  aud 
Green  Bay,  both  distant  points,  generally  com- 
missioned by  inland  merchants  to  bring  back 
goods  for  their  trade.  Energy,  prudence  and 
integrity  brought  their  reward,  and  be  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  community.  His 
iwlitical  vie^\'s  made  him  a  Jackisouian  Demo- 
crat, a  Whig  and,  in  later  years,  a  Republican. 
For  sixteen  years  he  vs'as  Associate  Judge  of 
Boone  County ;  for  eight  years  served  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  for  nine  years  was  Supervisor 
of  Spring  Township.  In  1830  he  married  Eliza 
A.  Brown,  who  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  Febniary  9,  1S14,  and  they  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Witt  died  December  23  ,1883,  and 
Mr.  Witt  on  November  2G,  1892,  when  Boone 
County  lost  a  most  worthy  citizen. 

Isaac  Newton  Witt  was  born  in  Spring  Town- 
ship, Boone  County,  111.,  October  27,  1840.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Spring  Township,  where 
he  obtained  a  common  school  education,  attend- 
ing neighborhood  schools  before  the  day  of  the 
free  schools.  He  was  reared  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits from  boyhood  and  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing until  he  retired  from  business  activity  and  re- 
moved to  Belvidere  in  November,  1900.  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1870,  Mr.  Witt  was  married  (first)  to 
Sarah  Jane  Cushman,  who  was  born  December 
9,  1848,  in  Flora  Township,  wiiere  her  parents 
settled  in  1830.  Her  father,  Heniy  Harrison 
Cushman,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1814,  and  her 
mother  Sarah  (Bateman)  Cushman,  in  New 
York  in  1818.  Mr.  Witt  was  married  July  12, 
1905,  to  Altba  Flint  Piel.  Her  parents  were 
David  A.  and  Sarah  0  (Hill)  Flint,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Michigan  and  died  in  the 
Civil  War,  being  a  Lieutenant  in  Company  H, 
Twenty-second  Wisconsin  Infantry.  Mrs.  Flint 
was  born  in  New  York.  In  politics  Mr.  Witt  is 
a  Republican,  and,  while  he  resided  in  Flora, 
was  Road  Commissioner.  He  is  a  member  of 
tbe  Order  of  Modern  Woodmen,  and  be  and 
Mrs.  Witt  are  members  of  the  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Security,  she  being  the  Lodge  Secret- 
ary and  Local  Deputy. 

WOOD,    Wales    Wallace,    A.    B.,   of    Belvidere. 


Boone  County,  111.,  lawyer  in  active  practice 
since  1800,  former  Judge  of  tbe  County  Court 
of  Boone  County.  Adjutaut  of  the  Ninety-fifth 
Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  at  one 
time  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  staff  duty 
during  the  war  of  1801-1805,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Hinsdale,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y., 
April  25,  1837.  His  parents  were  Emory  and 
Permelia  (Marsh)  Wood,  and  he  comes  of  good 
old  New  England  stock.  The  family  history 
dates  back  to  Thomas  Wood,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  10.35,  and  came  to  the  Colonies  in 
1043,  settling  on  the  plantation  at  Rowley  in 
tbe  Colony  of  Massachusetts.  From  him  came 
Josiah  Wood,  and  from  the  latter  Captain  Emoi-y 
Wood,  the  soldier  and  patriot  of  the  Colonial 
wars  and  the  Revolution.  He  was  Judge  Wood's 
great-grandfather,  and  his  sou,  Wheelock  Wood, 
married  Lydia  Seymour,  daughter  of  William 
Seymour  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  a  descendant 
of  Richard  Seymour  of  Hartford,  1639,  who  was 
a  grandson  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  first  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  Lord  Protector  of  England  dur- 
ing tbe  minority  of  Edward  VI.  Permelia 
Marsh,  the  mother  of  Judge  Wood,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Royal  Marsh  and  Rboda  Hilliard,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  John  Hilliard  of  Danliy,  Vt., 
who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Hugh  Hilliard  of 
Salem,  Mass.  (10.39),  who  later  settled  at  Dauby. 
Colonel  Emory  Wood  became  a  resident  of  Hins- 
dale in  1817,  purchasing  considerable  real  es- 
tate there  and  in  its  vicinity.  Before  settling 
in  Hinsdale  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
War  of  1812,  enlisting  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as 
a  fifer,  and  in  September,  1812,  marched  from 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.  to  Lewiston.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  enlistment  for  three  months, 
he  returned  home.  In  tbe  summer  of  1813.  he 
again  took  tbe  field  as  a  substitute,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  was  taken  prisoner  at  Black  Rock 
and  sent  with  other  prisoners  of  war  to  Halifax, 
where  he  was  detained  as  prisoner  of  war  until 
June,  1814,  when  be  was  released.  Returning 
to  bis  home  in  Gainesville,  he  again,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  joined  the  New  York  Volunteers 
that  were  then  organizing  on  tbe  Holland  Land 
Purchase  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Erie ;  marched 
with  them  to  tbe  front,  and  on  September  17th, 
was  captured  in  battle  by  the  English  a  second 
time,  and  held  prisoner  until  the  close  of  tbe 
war.  Colonel  Wood  was  a  prominent  man  dur- 
ing the  early  days,  was  tbe  first  merchant  and 
first   Postmaster  of   Hinsdale,   served   as   Super- 
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visoi-.  Xowu  Clerk,  ami  Justice'  nf  tlio  I'oihx: 
and  was  Colouel  of  the  Two-lumdred  ami  Twuu- 
ty -sixth  Regular  New  YorU  Iiifautry  (militia.) 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  Colonel 
Wood,  being  theu  a  prisoner  at  Halifax,  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  captors  to  take  him  to  Eng- 
land, but  hostilities  ceasing,  he  was  landed  at 
Boston,  and  from  there  started  to  walk  to 
Gainesville,  and  traveled  over  the  road  his 
grandfather,  Emory  Wood,  had  assisted  to  build 
by  contract,  the  Boston  and  Hartford  turnpike. 
Reaching  the  old  "Spring  Tavern"  about  thirty 
miles  from  Boston,  be  found  he  was  among 
relatives,  who  urged  him  to  remain  with  them ; 
but  as  be  was  anxious  to  reach  home,  be  insist- 
ed on  continuing  and  eventually  reached  Gaines- 
ville. 

William  H.  Wood,  who  was  graduated  with 
the  Union  College  Class  of  IS-U,  and  who  died 
in  1900,  was  a  brother  of  Judge  Wood.  One 
brother,  Staley  N.  Wood,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Assessors  for  New  York  State  under  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  was  a  prominent  Democratic 
stump  speaker  throughout  the  State.  He  now 
resides   at   Hinsdale. 

Judge  Wood  was  given  the  beuetit  of  a  good 
academic  and  collegiate  education,  in  lS4i  at- 
tending the  Hinsdale  Academy  under  Trof.  O. 
AV.  Glbbs,  and  in  1840  was  a  student  in  the 
Hinsdale  District  School.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  the  EUicottville  District  Union  School, 
from  1850  to  1852  being  under  Prof.  Havens,  and 
under  Prof.  Luther  Lowell,  both  of  Middlebury 
College,  Vt.  He  entered  Genesee  College,  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  and  attended  the  Freshman  and  SoiJho- 
more  years,  1853-4,  and  theu  transferred  to 
Union  College,  taking  the  classical  course,  and 
graduating  in  1857  with  the  degree  of  Artiiwi 
Bacculaureus,  and  was  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  thus  indicating  his  proficiency  and 
standing  as  a  student.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he 
came  to  Belvidere,  and  read  law  two  years  in 
the  office  of  Fuller  &  Wood,  the  .iunior  partner 
being  an  elder  brother  of  Judge  Wood,  and  a 
graduate  of  Union  College,  Class  1844,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  In  the  winter  of  1850-00,  Judge  Wood 
was  admitted  to  practice.  Then  the  firm  of 
Wood,  Thompson  &  Wood  was  organized,  and 
so  continued  until  the  summer  of  1862,  when 
Judge  Wood  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company 
G,  Ninety-fifth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
was  soon  commissioned  Adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment.   Before  long  he  was  detailed  to  staff  duty, 


acting  as  Assistant  Adjulaut-Gcucral  during  the 
Sic;,'c  (.r  Vicksburg  and  during  the  battle  of 
Nas|]\illc.  He  was  also  at  the  Siege  of  Spanish 
I'lirt.  u<'ar  New  Orle:\ns.  and  Fort  Blakely,  near 
.Mnliilr,  Al.i.  He  was  uuistered  into  service 
Scplciiihcr  I,  1m;i',  mill  honorably  discharged 
August   lu,    ISUO. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Belvidere,  Mr.  Wood 
resumed  practice,  and  ever  since  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  civil  and 
political  history  of  his  part  of  Illinois.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
incorporated  town  of  Belvidere;  City  Attorney 
for  the  city  of  Belvidere;  Master  in  Chancery 
for  several  years ;  State's  Attorney  several 
terms;  and  County  Judge  of  Boone  County  ten 
years,  holding  court  part  of  the  time  in  Chi- 
cago. 

In  the  social  life  of  his  locality  be  has  taken 
an  active  part ;  has  been  twice  elected  Oom- 
mander  of  Hurlbut  Post,  No.  164,  G.  A.  R.,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  ever  since  its  es- 
tablishment ;  also  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  60, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Belvidere.  In  his  college  days 
he  was  a  member  of  Genesee  Lyceum  of  Ge- 
nesee College,  1853-54,  and  at  Union  College 
held  membership  in  the  Philomathean  Society, 
1856-57;  in  Theta  Xi  Chapter  of  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  1857;  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  1857.  Although  at  the  outbrea'ii  of  th* 
war  a  Douglas  Democrat,  he  has  since  been 
identified  with  the  Republican  party,  and  has 
been  active  in  campaigning  and  has  served  many 
times  as  delegate  to  County  and  State  Con- 
ventions. He  is  a  public  speaker  of  gi-eat  elo- 
quence, and  is  frequently  called  upon  to  orate 
upon  distinguished  occasions.  In  1860  he  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  before  the 
Genesee  Lyceum  at  Genesee  College,  and  since 
then  has  delivered  addresses  at  various  places 
upon  Independence  Day,  Memorial  Day,  and  at 
reunions  and  camp  fires.  Soon  after  the  war 
he  wrote  a  history  of  his  old  regiment,  and  has 
contributed  many  army  reminiscences  to  the 
"National  Tribune,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  June  15,  186C,  Judge  AVood  married  Alice 
Emily  Humphrey,  by  whom  he  had  one  daugh- 
ter, Gertrude  Carrie  Wood,  now  deceased. 

WOODRUFF,  Harriet  M.,  widow  of  Charles 
Woodruff,  for  many  years  a  well  known  carriage 
maker  of  Belvidere,  111.,  is  one  of  the  worthiest, 
most  useful   and  most  highly  esteemed  among 
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ing  in  February.  ISH'.I.  His  tlirrc  uncles,  Lc- 
maii.  Reed,  and  Kfllo--  \V<](iilnur.  Iiad  Imatcd 
in  r.plviilpro  in  iiiuiieer  days,  and  I.rnian  and 
KcIIhl;;.'  Wcjddrufl'  were  residents  nl'  tlic  tnwn 
at  tliat  time.  Keed  Woodnifl'  was  Idii-  in  the 
drug  business  ou  tlie  North  Sid<'.  I.cnian  uwnrd 
a  fine  farm  on  Squaw  Prairie.  K<'llii!.'i;,  wIki 
was  a  sold-seelier  in  California  in  1M'.>.  rcuMiv- 
ed  t(,  Daliota  and  died  there,  laaiesi  W.hhI- 
rnir.  till'  (inly  eliild  of  Leuian  Wnndi-nlT,  is  now 
residing:  in  Roclvford.  Charles  WoodrnlT  was 
for  four  years  in  iiartnersliip  willi  .1.  V.  Win-, 
and  in  company  with  William  D.iwsen  slaileil 
a  carriage-shop  on  tlie  Smitli  Side,  in  I'.eh  id.Tc, 
and  continued  in  tiiat  (■ennedinn  as  lon^'  .as  liis 
health  iiermitted.  In  .Match.  ISTs,  .\lis.  Wnod- 
ruff  opened   the  \yell   l;nown    -W linlf   Ihmse- 
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He  lias  iievLT  takcu  nii  uur;iii-  .id 
imitiug  the  ■^v.wvs  ,:(  (he  -cull 
profouiul  Unowlcil;;.'  of  ihi.  |r,iii 
jucly;e,  ami  in  many  irs|.c.  n  lir 
the  Belvidore  liar. 

Jiulse  Wri^'hr  w.is  Imrn  in  I'.ci' 
10,  1S62.  a  .■::iMi  (>r  Oin.ir  II.  .n 
Hams)  Wri.^'lit.  on  liis  r.illin-^  >■ 
Judge  Wriglit  is  .i  ilii-rn  d.-rrn 
tain  Jobu  Paul  .Tones,  and  rmii 
Hart  on  the  mother's  siilc.  ilie 
of  the  officers  ol'  llir  Cnlniii,!] 
deeds  ai-e  on  ivmrd  in  llie  C,,!, 
Connecticut.  .V  ln-olln  r  of  .lud- 
H.  Wright,  .Jr.,  is  im  si, lent  m 
tioual  Baul<  ot  Tlcl\idrrr.  and 
aucT  lumber  uierch.int. 

On  March  11.  I.vs."..  .luilu,'  W  ri; 
B.  Oshoi-n,  i.|-  ClKUnpaiu-n,  111.. 
two  children:  Ilelin  Wriulil  .ind 
Wright.  Jr.  lie  is  a  Krimlilii 
faith,  and  has  hecn  lii-liiy  Imnor 
After  graduating  troni  llu'lHlvi, 
aud  the  Illinois  St;ile  ^llivcrsil.^ 
returned  to  Belvidcre.  .-ind  whi 
with  his  father.  (>.  II.  \Vri;;lil.  1. 
au  interest  iu  polil:  >.  in  l>ec 
was  admitted  lo  \\f  liar  and 
upon  a  general  practice,  in  whic 
himself  felt,  for  the  following  ; 
her,  he  was  elected  States  .\tl 
County,  and  re-elected  in  l.'ss."^. 
and  declined  the  nomination  in 
appointed  Corporation  Counsel 
Belviclere  when  that  offce  was  c 
it  by  successiye  .-iiipointnicnts 
1894.  until  ho  resigned  in  liini. 
he  was  elected  Jud.ge  of  tlic  Sevc 
Circuit,  comprising  Winncli.ign,  1 
aud  Lake  Counties,  ami  still  .irc 
position.  His  offices  .nc  cirn\'i 
at  No.  -105  South  Si.Uc  SUvd, 
his  residence,  the  ninsi  hcintiinl 
is  at  Xo.  1017  North  Sdite  Slnvl 
is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Atlil 
He  is  an  Episcopalian. 

Always  a  m.in  of  |irogrcssi\ 
Wright  has  Ik  en  very  a.  live  in 
legislation    tor    li.'lvidciv.    and    1 
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had  passed  tlie  years  of  their  marriage  together 
in  Belvidere,  aud  there  were  born  their  children. 
Ernest  aud  Josephine.  Some  years  afterward, 
Mrs.  White  married  Aljel  Tanner,  who  died  in 
Belvidere  aged  seventy-eight  years,  after  fifteen 
years  of  their  married  life.  During  much  of 
his  life  Mr.  Tanner  was  a  farmer  in  Flora 
Township,  but  in  his  declining  years  he  operated 
a  furniture  store  with  Frank  Counell.  his  grand- 
son, as  a  partner. 

Ernest  White  became  a  farmer  in  DeKalb 
County.  Eventually,  after  having  become  a  wid- 
ower, he  retired  to  Belvidere  to  live  with  bis 
mother,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  l!Xt2.  aged 
eighty-two  years.  He  survived  her  two  years, 
dying  in  1904,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 
Mrs.  White-Tanner  was  one  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  first  Methodist  Episcoiial 
Church  organized  in  the  vicinity  of  her  home, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  one  of  the  old- 
est Jlethodists  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Her  daughter,  Josephine,  married  Henry  Youtz, 
August  31,  1SC2.  Mr.  Yontz  was  born  near  Ra- 
venna, Ohio.  He  receives  further  mention  in  the 
biographical  sketch  above  referred  to.  His  wife 
bore  him  three  children :  Isa  M.,  is  Mrs.  Bion 
B.  Smith,  of  Flora  Township ;  Edgar  E.  Yontz 
is  in  the  employ  of  the  National  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Company  of  Belvidere:  Daisy  A.,  married 
J.  J.  Watts  and  is  a  member  of  her  mother's 
household.  Adeline  (Foltz)  White-Tanner  aud 
her  brother,  George  Foltz,  were,  in  the  maternal 
line,  descended  from  the  family  of  Deymouth, 
represented  on  the  passenger  list  of  the  Jlay- 
flower,  their  mother's  family  name  having  been 
Deymouth.  George  Foltz  brought  to  Belvidere 
the  first  sewing  machine  ever  seen  in  that  town. 
and  it  was  purchased  by  Welb  &  Glassuer, 
lailors.  He  also  brought  to  Belvidere  tlie  first 
knitting  machine  ever  seen  there. 


MAY,  Ezra  (deceased),  one  of  the  earl, 
tiers  of  Belvidere.  111.,  a  in-osperous  niei 
aud    miller,    and    ultimately    an    able    fin:i 
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.serving  as  President  of  the  Second  National 
Bank,  of  Belvidere,  was  born  in  Phillipsburg, 
uear  Montreal.  Canada,  November  6,  1813.  He 
was  of  English  ancesti-y,  an  earlier  Ezra  May 
having  come  to  America  before  the  Revolutionary 
War,  settling  at  Goshen,  Massachusetts.  Calvin 
May.  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  w-ho  studied  medicine 
and  was  one  of  the  early  residents  of  Phillips- 
bnri;.  He  iii.irried  Mary  Hyatt,  who  died  at 
Cherry  Valley.  111.,  he  having  died  in  Canada 
in   1S28. 

The  Iwyhood  of  Ezra  May  was  passed  in 
Phillipsburg.  where  he  was  first  employed  on  a 
farm  and  afterwards  at  general  work.  In  183G 
he  went  to  Michigan  Citj-,  Ind..  in  employ  of 
the  Government,  and  in  May,  18.30,  removed  to 
Winnebago  County,  111.,  becoming  a  .squatter 
on  governmeut  land  in  Cherry  V:illey  Township. 
He  built  a  log  cabin,  and  on  Febniary  24,  1840, 
was  married  to  Lovisa  May,  of  New  York. 
After  living  a  year  on  his  farm  he  located  at 
Belvidere,  there  engaging  in  mercantile  business. 
For  several  years  he  sold  goods  aud  also  oper- 
ated a  flour  mill.  Later  he  entered  into  the 
banking  business,  aud,  in  1800,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Belvidere.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  business 
ability  and  amassed  a  valuable  property,  suc- 
cccdli]^'  solely  tliniugli  his  dwii  exertions  aud 
ni.ikiim  the  rci-onl  cif  a  most  creditable  career. 
lie  and  his  wife  had  eight  children,  namely: 
Ella  .'\I.  (Mrs.  Olney),  Florence  L.  (Mrs.  Siiiitlil. 
('lira  II.  (.Mis.  (Jreenslett).  Calvin  Ii..  an  al- 
toniey  in  ('hi(ai;n.  and  Steplieu  I).  May. 

origiii.illy  a  Wlii^-  in  i.oliti<s.  .Mr.  May  later 
Ijerame  wli.it  w.is  called  .i  I)(]ii,L:las  Democrat, 
and  during  the  civil  war  perioil  was  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  the  w.ir  policy  of  the  Governmeut. 
One  of  his  sons  was  nanied  hi  hunor  of  Stephen 
.\..  Douglas.  In  his  public  life  he  held  a  number 
of  local  offices,  including  those  of  Alderman  of 
the  citj'  of  Belvidere  and  Supervisor  of  his  town- 
ship. 


